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THE INDIAN ANTIHUARY, 


A JOUEML OF OEIENTAL EE8EAECH. 


VOLUME XXIIL— 1894. 


THE DEYIL WOHSHIP OF THE TULUYAS. 
PEOM THE PATEBS OP THE LATE A. 0. BUEHELL. 

I. 


Preface by Major B. 0* Temple. 

I N 1882 my former friend and correspondent Dr. A. C. Burnell died, and wFen Hs library 
was dispersed in 1883, I secured, throngh the kind offices of Mr. Qnaritch, the MSS. 
which I now publish. They are bound together in a volume^ of 325 leaves of large q^uarto 
writing-paper of various qualities, written generally on both sides, making up altogether 650 pp. 

There are in addition ten colored plates of devil-dancers by native artists, which have 
been reproduced for me by Mr. Griggs, and will be found in their appropriate places later on. 

The title of the book as published is that given by Burnell on the cover of his MSS. 

The contents of the volume are best described generally in the words of a note, in 
Burnell’s handwriting and signed by him, found on the fly leaf at the commencement : — * 

“ This contains a collection of the Tuju incantations, used at the ceremonies of Bhhta 
worship as practised in South Canara, and which are chanted by the pomha^os or priests. 
The first 5 are from Dr. Mogling’s MS. (at Mangalore). The next 5 were written down by a 
Tatitri (Tulu Brahman), at the Mangalore taJi^lddr^s request, for me. The remainder were 
collected by agents I sent to different places, and several were dictated by a blind pombadaf 
named KAnta, who also gave me information as to where other such compositions could be 
heard. They are all oral and contain many words not now in use. The pombadas are veiy 
averse to reciting them to strangers. The figures* shew the dress of the priest who dances, and 
who is supposed to personate the Bhuta. They are from actual observation by people in my 
jservice. — A. Burnell.” 


The contents are really as follows ; — 

(1) Jumadi-p^rdano 

(2) Fanjarli ... •». 

(3) Deyibaidi-pArdano^ 

(4) Koti Channayya-p&pdano® ... 

(5) Jar^nUyana-sandi 


10 




123 


1 The cover having been partially eaten by rats, I was obliged to have the volmne rebound, 

3 a. e., the illustrations. * The numbers refer to MS. lea/ numbers. 

* I follow the MS, strictly throughout. 

® This seems, however, to be part of the preceding story, and the versified version is followed by one in prose. 
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(6) 

Kodama^tayaua-sandi 

• • * 



• •• 

• « • 


124 

( 7 ) 

Kanapaditaya-bhutana-sandi. .. 



• ■ • 

... 

• •• 


126 

( 8 ) 

Mun(htaya-bhutana-sandi 






a a • 

129 

( 9 ) 

AmbadadipaBjarlli-bh^tana-sandi 



... 


• • 


130 

(10) 

Pilich&mundi-bhhtana-sandi ... 






••• 

131 

(11) 

Todakinar 



••• 

• •• 

• •• 

aaa 

136 

(12) 

Sarala Jumadi 


• •• 


••• 



142 

(13) 

Mudader (Kala-Bhairava) 


• •• 

... 


• •• 

• •• 

149 

(14) 

Attaver Daiongulu 



• •• 

... 

•a* 


159 

(15) 

Koti and Channaya 

• • • 


• • • 

... 

• •• 


168 

(16) 

Kalkuda ... .*c 

• • • 

e •« 

... 

... 

• ■ • 

aa« 

230 

(17) 

Posa Mah^aye 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 


•am 

« • • 

232 

(18) 

Kannalaye 


• •• 

••• 

• •• 

... 

aaa 

235 

(19) 

Jumadi 

• •• 


... 


... 

a aa 

239 

(20) 

Jarautaya ,,, 

• a* 


•— 

... 

... 

• a • 

241 

(21) 

Perar Bolaudi® 

• •• 


... 


••• 

aa • 

242 

(22) 

Miy^r Kodamariat&ya 

••• 


... 

••• 


.#• 

243 

(23) 

Kantunekri-bhhta 

• •• 


••• 

... 

■ a. 


245 

(24) 

Magrand^a-pardano 




... 

... 

• a • 

247 

(25) 

Kallurti 

• • • 

* «• 


«*• 

... 

aa# 

253 

(26) 

Bobbarye 

••• 


... 



• mm 

266 

(27) 

Panjurli 



... 

... 


a aa 

272 

(28) 

Vodilutaya 



••• 

• . . 

• •• 

• aa 

278 

(29) 

A collection of Proverbs, untranslated and in 

the Malay ^am character... 

282 

(30) 

A prose story entitled Tonna-bhflita 

in the Kanarese character and 



untranslated 

• •• 

•„ 




••• 

312 


In addition to the above I found, loose among the MSS. leaves and wrapt up in an English- 
Kanarese Form of the Public Works Department,^ two documents, which are of great interest 
in the present connection. 

One of them is a note in Burnell’s handwriting, in half margin, of a BhfLta festival he 
witnessed from the 23rd to the 26th March, 1872, at Mangalore, in the house of 
Dhhmappa, bard of the Billava Caste.” This note is accompanied by a running commentary 
in the other half margin from the hand apparently of some member of the well-known Basel 
Mission there. It is endorsed on the outside in blue pencil : — Not yet made any use of. 
— Joh, Hesse.” 

The other document is a “description” of the same ceremony “ as witnessed by 
A. C. B, and J. H.”® in Burnell’s handwriting, and evidently intended by him for publication. 
It may have been actually published somewhere, for all I know to the contrary. It is enclosed 
in a blue ofiBlcial envelope and endorsed : — “Dr. A. Burnell with Monier Williams’ best thanks 
and kind regards.”® 

The illustrations relate to the following stories, and were found in the following 
leaves of the MSS. : — 

(1) Jnm&di-pardano 1 

Pafijarli 10 

< No rendering at all is given of this short tale. 

» " StBionent No. 2, shewing the partionlam of expenditure wider the South Gaoaza Distriot, for the official 
year l88(m.” This paper is supersetihed inpenca in a German hand “Bnmell’a Bhnten.” I haye had it now 
inserted in a pocket in the new binding. 

* That is, doubtless, “ Joh, Hesse.” 

9 And again by myself Look this up and see if it can be made into a paper in connection with Bnmeirs 

HSS. of Tnln incantations.— E. 0. T. -7-11-84^” 
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(4) Koti and Channaja-pardano^® 
(11) Todakinar 

(13) Mudader 

(14) Attaver Daiongnln 

(19) Jnm^di 

(25) Kallurfci 

(26) Bobbarje 


23 

... 136 

149 
... 159 

... 239 

... 253 

.. 266 


Having thus described the papers in detail, I will now state the steps taken to make them 
available for those interested in such matters. 


BumeU’s note at the opening of the volume shewed that the text was probably of great 
linguistic value, and that it had taken him years to make a collection such as, most l^ely, can 
never now be made by another hand. The seclusion in which the Tuluvas live, further makes 
it probable that they have preserved that devil-worship, on which so much popular Hin- 
duism is everywhere based, in greater purity than it is perhaps preserved anywhere else. It, 
therefore, seemed to me important to preserve the contents of the MSS. from possible destruo - 
tion by publishing them, but here difficulties sprang up. 

The number of persons of culture, who know anything of the Tuluvas and their language, 
is necessarily very small, and, unfortunately, although all but two stories, viz.^ Ho. 21 of one 
page only, and the last at p.312 fE. in the MSS., had been translated for the collector, the text, 
though very clear and admirably written, was in the Kanarese character introduced by the 
Basel Mission for printing Tuln,ii excepting pp. 123-133 and the proverbs, which were in 
a plain, though untidy, Malayftjam script. It, therefore, became obvious that only a 
person well acquainted with Tulu would be able to reproduce the text to any practical use. I, 
therefore, applied in 1886 to the late Bev. A. Manner of the Basel Mission for help, asking him 
to transliterate any of the stories, which, in his judgment,, contained pecnliarities of language. 
Probably all are worth, or will be in time worth, transliterating, but he selected only Hos. 1, 
11, 16, 24, 25, and 26 for transliteration. In addition to this work, he very kdndly made a 
number of variants in the translations of Burnell’s employes, apparently by way of corrections 
of mistakes, and added an original text and translation on the origin of demons,”* a long 
note “ on BhtLtas,” and some long variants of the stories given by BurnelL 

The last of Mr. Manner’s invaluable contributions was received in 1887, and ever since 
then I have been looking out unsuccessfully for a competent editor for the MSS., endowed 
with the leisure requisite for publishing them in the manner they deserve. At last I have 
decided to give them to the public with such explanations, as Burndll’s own notes 
and papers, Mr. Manner’s contributions, and such books as are at my command, enable 
me to make. 

As the South Hsmara volume of that most excellent series of hooks, the Madras District 
Manuals^ has not yet been issued, it is, I find, exceedingly difficult to obtain,, at first hand, any 
trustworthy account of the Tuluvas, although the missions at Mangalore and elsewhere are of 
long standing. Their country occupies the central portion of the South Kauara district, and. 
their language seems to be now spoken by about half a million people.^® Bishop Caldwell, with 
some hesitation, classes Tnlu among- the cultivated Dravidian languages, on the ground that, 
though it was unwritten, until the Basel Mission began to teach the people after 1834 how to. 
write it in Kanarese and Malayalam characters, and to print it in the former, it had been very 
carefully cultivated by the reciters of poetry and prose ; and he remarks frequently on its. 
exceeding interest from the philological point of view. He describes the Tujuvas as the most 
conservative of the Dravidian peoples^ and asserts, that in spite of the want of a written 


Two illustrations. Manner, Twlu-English Diet. p. iii. 

Hunter, Gazetteer of India^ says, s. v., by 426,222 in 1881, and, v. South Kauara, by 18Oi0OO (!), Caldwell, 
Draoidian Grammar, p. 35, estimated it at 300,000 in 1875. 
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literature, their language shews no signs of disappearing,^® which facts are of importance in the 
present connection, as tending to prove that the rites of the Tuluva Devil-worship are not only 
ancient in themselves, but are accurately preserved from ancient times. 

One feels tempted to descant at length on the many aflSlnities, as exhibited in the contents 
of the MSS. now published, that the Tuluva Bhdta cult presents to demonolatry generally and 
to the non-Brahmanic worship of the lower classes throughout the Madras Presidency; but, I 
think, in a work like this it is best to let the book speak for itself, and I, therefore, abstain from 
doing more at present than giving a few references to the books throwing special light on the 
present subject, which have come to my knowledge. 

For the language, there are Brigel’s Tulu Grammar, 1872, and Manner’s Tulu Dictionary. 
1886, and, of course, Caldwell’s great work, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
1875. 

Por the people and their religion, the best account available, so far as I know, is that 
in Caldwell’s Grammar, Appendices IV. to YII. pp. 541 fE. to the end of the book, especially 
that portion of them, in which he reproduces a considerable portion of his Shdndrs of TinnevelVy 
(pp. 585 jtf.). One of the points in the stories, that follow, which will prominently strike the 
reader conversant with Hinduism as a whole, is the strong hold that modern Brahminism 
has now obtained over the minds of the Tx4u.va BhtLta- worshippers, and the acuteness 
with which their practices have been bent towards Hinduism pure and simple. Bishop Caldwell’s 
remarks as to this at pp. 548 ff. are well worth study. 

That the Tuluva form of worship, as recorded by Burnell, is not confined to the Tiajuvas,, 
even in its veiy terminology, is proved by the statements made by Rice, in his Mysore and 
Coorg, 1878, Vol. I. p. 366, Vol. III. p. 261, where we have, in these neighbouring Native 
States, such words given as, hUli, JodU-'kola, kutta, Jculi-Tcofa ; Panchabhdta, Panjumli, Chamundi, 
Kulluruti, Guliga, Goraga ; — terms and names, which will soon become familiar to the reader 
of these tales. 

In Stuart’s Manual of the Tinnevelly DisMci, 1879, pp. 16-20, are to be found some value- 
able remarks on the ShftnArs and their demonolatry, mostly taken from statements by Bishop 
Caldwell, to whom indeed most of the information on this subject in the books I have been 
able to consult is ultimately traceable.^^ 

The Billavar, or toddy-drawing class, is, in the Tulu country, apparently that chiefly given 
to Bhflta-worship, and its close connection With the Shftndrs of other districts is quaintly 
shewn in that curious compilation, Gazetteer of Southern India, 1855, p. 546, in describing 
** Canara,” of which I give an extract 

“ The Billawars are by profession drawers of toddy from palm-trees, and correspond with 
the Tiers of Malabar and Shanars of Tinnevelly. Twenty years ago [t'. e., 1835] the females 
of a degraded caste of Holiers used to come into Mangalore with no other covering, but some 
thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in front and the same behind. They have now [1855] 
substituted a cloth for the leaves in front.^® The worship of evil spirits is almost universal 
among the Hindoo inhabitants, who are not Brahmins or of other superior caste. Places of 
worship, which are stones dedicated to them, are to be frequently seen in the fields, and every 
village has its temple. There are persons of the Holiza [? Holiya] caste, who, on the occasion 
of the feasts, perform the service and are supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. They have 
their hair loose and flowing and carry a sword which they brandish about, jumping, dancing and 
trembling in the most frightful manner. Sometimes a rope is tied round their waist and they 

IS Dravidian Grammar, pp. 36, 86. 

I may as well note that this distingrnished writer’s History of Tinnevelly, 1881, is, from its scope, useless for 
the present purpose. 

IS The Holeyas (scavengers) frequently appear in Burne * pages. 
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are held like infuriated wild animals.” It will be seen, therefore, that the examination of 
Shanar ceremonies side by side with those of the Billavars of “ Tnln-land ” becomes important. 

The subjoined list of scattered notices of customs identical with or similasr to those noted in 
the pages that follow may prove useful to the student.^® 

Walhouse, ATchmological NoteSj ante, Vol. III. pp. 191 f. 

Yxile, Marco Polo, ii. 53-61. 

Brian Hodgson, 7. A, S. B. xviii. 728 ff. 

Moxthot, J, B, G. 5. xxxii. 147. 

Harasimiyengar, BMtas of Nag ara Malndd, ante, Yol. I. p. 282 f. 

Dalton^ ' IIth7iology of Bengal, 232. 

Marshall, Phrenologist among the Todas, p. 186 

Before closing these remarks I would draw attention to the remarkable likeness, both 
in form and contents^ of the Bhhta stories of Southern India to the tales and legends 
told of saints and heroes in northern India, as detailed in my Legends of the Panjdh and 
similar collections. 


II. 

OH BHITTAS. 

By the late Bev. A. Manner. 

According to the imagination of the people, in the Kanara District, the Tula country is 
especially fitted for demons, which, they say, are partly created by God, like the Pafijurli, 
and partly sprung from men, like the Beiderlu. There are several kinds of them, mostly 
thought to be flying about in the air. Some are, however, considered to be residing in certain 
places, in houses, gardens, &c. While some are family Bhfitas, others are village Bhutas, and 
others, again, are only to be found in connection with certain temples. 

Yery often a stone of any shape, or a small plank, is placed on the ground, or fixed 
iiito a wall, and the name of a Bhfitais given to it. Other representations of Bhfitas are in 
the shape of an ox (Mahlsfilndaya), a home (JftrSndaya), a pig (Pafijurli), or a giant 
(Beiderlu). 

A peculiar small goglet made of bell-metal, into which from time to time water is poured, is 
kept before the Bhfitas, and on special occasions kepula flowers (Jxora coccined) and lights are 
placed before them. On festival days cakes, boiled rice, and such like offerings are similarly 
placed before them to please them and to win their favour, and it is considered also that a 
drum, gong, or bell is required for their amusement. In the larger stMnas, or temples, a sword 
is always kept near the Bhfita, to be held by the officiating priest, when he stands possessed by 
the Bhfita and trembling with excitement before the people assembled for worship. 

The family BhUtas are worshipped by the families among whom they reside. In every 
SSfidra^^ house a room, sometimes only a comer, is set apart for the Bhfita, and called the 
BhtLta-kofya. 

The village BhtLtas are said to reside in sfinas or sthfinas, and are worshipped by all 
the Bhdfas of the village. These sthdnas are temples, built in solitary places, and are large 
and substantial, or small and dilapidated, buildings, according as the Bhfitas residing in them 
are considered to be powerful or otherwise. 

The Beiderlu are the departed spirits of two BiUavar^^ heroes^ named Koti Beidya 


Jklmost eveiy Madras Manuat may be looked up with profit for this purpose. 

IT A man of the servile caste. Talu Diet., s. v. But see Caldwell, Dra/vidian Grammar, p. 547. 
Billavar *= Shamiau « toddy-drawer. Kitts, Oom^mdium of Castes. 
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and Cliennaya Bdidya. It is also said tliat a of tlie name of H-ujiimba EaAje died, 

and lias since become a demon of the class to which the Beiderlu belong, and is, therefore, now 
included among them. The temple set apart for the Beiderlu to reside in is called a garudi. 

There is another kind of demon called Brahmara^ Berma, or Brahmarakshasa. He is 
said to reside in forests, or amidst a group of trees, and sthdnas are built for him in such 
places. These are called Berma-sthanas. The difference between this demon and the other 
Bhutas lies in the fact that the ofidoiating priest must be a Brahman, whilst for all the other 
Blidtas, any Billavar is entitled to become an officiating priest, if he is so inclined. This 
Berma-demon does not receive nemay Jcola, or any such kind of worship ; but the Brahman goes 
to the Berma-sthana occasionally — at the new-moon and such festivals — and offers there, 
just as he* would at the shrine of any other Hindu god. People of other castes bring offerings 
of fruits and dowers and cocoanuts and plantains, etc., at the same time. 

There are also BhfLtas connected with temples, and the place set apart for them is 
called a gudi. These are considered to be the attendants of the god of the temple, and 
receive no kind of worship. But the officiating priest of the god pours some holy water (tirtha, 
i, e., the water in which the god has been washed) and puts some flowers and sandalwood paste 
(», e.y the prasuday^ on the stones representing them. In some places the priest does this daily, 
in others it is done once a fortnight or on special occasions only. 

The Holeyas, or Pariahs of South Canara, worship a Bhiita of their own, who is not 
recognised by any other class of the people. He goes by the name of the Eumberlu, and the 
place where he is said to reside is called Kumberlu-ko^ya. 

The Bhtttas who reside in sth&nas, and the Beiderlu who resides in the garudi^ receive 
homage and worship from all the the Bfldras of the village where the sfhdna is. The worship 
offered to these demons is of four kinds, viz.^ ko].a, bandi, n6ma and ageln-tambila. 

Eoja is offered to the Bhutas in the sthdna of the village, in which they are supposed to 
reside. The Sudras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, assemble near the sthdnay and 
witness the ifeo/a ceremony in public, sharing the cost of it by subscriptions, raised among all 
the Bfldra families in the village in which the ceremony is held. 

Bandi is a kola, with the addition of dragging about a clumsy kind of car, on which the 
pombada, or priest, representing the Bhuta, is seated. 

ISrSma is a private ceremony in honor of the Bhiitas, held in the house of any one who is 
so inclined. It is performed once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do Billavars or Bants. 
The expenses of the ndma amount to about Rs. 600 or Rs, 700, and are borne by the master of 
the house in which the nema takes place. The giver of the feast is obliged by custom to feed 
all the people of his caste who assemble at his house during the whole time that the ceremony 
lasts, which is usually from three to five days. He is also obliged to give presents of uncooked 
food and fruits, etc., to all who are prohibited from partaking of his food by their caste-cnstoms* 
But he is partly, and sometimes fully, compensated by the presents, which are given to him by 
his fellow-castemen, and by the offerings brought to the Bhiitas. 

Bnring the nima, the Bhutas, i. e., the things representing them, are brought from the gthdna 
to the house of the man giving the feast, and remain there till it is over. 

The rites and ceremonies, etc., in all the three kinds of worship, known as Tcolay ndma^ and 
bandiy are similar. 


^9 The Bant, Banti and Bania of these texts appear to nte^ a man of the Balija or trading caste. See - Kitts, 
Oompendium of Castes. 

^ Flowers are used in adorningr the god, and sandalwood rubbed on a flat stone and formed into a paste is 
applied to it. The paste and the flowers axe afterwards considered to be sacred and are given to the worshippers, 
who reverently put them on their heads. The whole, flowers and paste, are called prasadd^ 
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Agelii-tambila is a kind of worship offered only to the Beiderlu, and that axuLiially by 
the Billayars only. The ceremonies connected with this worship are as follow : — 

On a fixed day all the Billavars of a village go to the garudi^ taking with them about seven 
sers of rice, various kinds of vegetables, curry-stuff, and other necessaries for the feast. 
The rice is boiled, and a curry prepared of the vegetables so brought, mixed with plenty of ghi, 
in the garudi itself. Ho fish or flesh of any kind may be used. The rice and curry are then 
served on three plantain leaves, one for each of the three heroes, Eoti Beidya, Ohennaya Beidya, 
and Kujumba Kanje, and placed before them. Saffron- water, made red by the addition of a 
little lime, is sprinkled on the food thus served. Three lighted torches are then stuck in the 
rice, one on each leaf. After this, the assembled multitudes pray to the Beiderlu to be pleased 
with their offerings and to grant them prosperity. When the prayer is over, the food above 
mentioned is distributed among the worshippers, including portions for those who are absent, 
which are taken to them by their relatives or friends. In this way every one has a share of the 
sacred food, or prasdda. 

It will be seen, then, that i&o/a, handi and niina are applicable to all the Bhutas, including 
the Beiderlu, but that the agelu-tamhila is applicable only to the Beiderlu. 

There is yet another kind of worship, called tambila, which is offered every year by the 
master of every Shdra household to his family-Bhhtas, who invites as many of his relatives 
or castemen as he wishes to receive. Some cocks are brought and sacrificed in honor of the 
Bhutas, and are then nsed in making a curry. Oakes and other dainties are aliso prepared, and 
there is a family feast on the good things collected. 


m. 

Description of a BhfLta incantation, as practised in South Elanara Presidency), 

witnessed by A. C. B. and H., on March 2Srd, 1872, at Mangalore. 

In all parts of the Madras Presidency most of the purer Dravidiau tribes, which it is 
generally the fashion to term the *4ower castes,” invoke as objects of worship beings, which 
really have no place in the Hindu Pantheon, and which bear purely Dravidian names. This 
worship prevails very extensively in Tinnevelly and South Hanara, and extends 
even to Ceylon. How far the beings worshipped are the same is doubtful. Some, e. p., 
Kutti-Kftttan (WUl-o-the-wisp or Corpse-candle), ai’e feared over the greater part of Southern 
India. 

This primitive religion is now no longer neglected by the self-styled ‘‘higher castes,’* 
which formerly merely tolerated, but now almost respect the barbarous rites ; while some 
philanthropic Brahmans labour to persuade the people that their gods are Bhtltas, or attend- 
ants on Biva. These influences are apparent in the classification of the rites, which are 
deva-Tcriyd or dsurahriyd, according as offerings are, or are not, made to the Bhuta. As the 
aboriginal “ P6yi»* has been changed into “BhfLta,” so these rites have now a Sanskrit name, 
n6zna (i. e., niyama), and they are sana (L e., sthana) or iliachehhida, according as they are 
performed at a temple or in a house, though in both cases it is said that there is no difference 
in the performance. 

The ceremony at which we were present is of the second kind, and was celebrated by the 
head-man of the BUlavar {L e , toddy-drawers) caste, once in about twenty years. The expense, 
five hundred to a thousand rupees, falls on him, but he is partly compensated by gifts from the 
people who attend. Europeans have so often failed to get a sight of these rites, that, even after 
permission had been given us and we had accordingly attended, it seemed questionable whether 
we had really seen the ceremony or had been imposed upon, and it was only after questioning 
a Bhuta priest, now a Christian, that we found ont that what we saw was really the ceremony, 
and, therefore, we can confidently put forward this account of it. 
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On reaching, at about 9 p, m., the head-man's house in the native town [of Mangalore], we 
found a large ornamented shed erected in front of the house and in the garden, open on all 
sides, except the southern, where was erected a kind of altar, consisting of three benches placed 
so as to form three steps, and covered with a white cloth*. In the middle of this was made a 
sort of shrine, or canopy, with a common lamp burning inside. On the three steps or ridges 
were garlands, and brass images of the five Bhutas to be invoked that night, brought from the 
temple for that purpose. These were (1) JArandAya, (2) Sara-jnmadi, (3) Kantanetri-jumftdi, 
(4) Marlu-jumadi, and (5) Pafijurli. The last mentioned has the form of a hog ; the others are 
hideous deformed figures. About six feet in front of the altar was a common wooden tripod 
about two feet high, and on it a frame made of plantain stems, which contained a mass of rice, 
coloured with turmeric, and in which a three-branched iron lamp was stuck. The spaQe in 
front of this was kept clear for persons making offerings and for the performers. The worship- 
pers usually squat all round, forming a sort of ring. 

On this occasion about 1,500 persons were present, and some had come from a distance of 
more than 30 miles ! We were asked to sit down at the end opposite to the altar. 

The performance commenced by the entry into the open space of two men of the Sillavar 
caste, of whom one represented Jdj:andd.ya, and the other his dumb servant Jaxnd.di Bant^. 
They were dressed with a fillet roijnd the head and bangles on the ankles, such as dancing- 
girls wear. They held a highly ornamented sword upright in their left hands and a brass bell 
in the right, and walked up and down the open space, attended by fan and umbrella-bearers, 
and under a portable canopy. The one who repJ^esented Jnraudaya quivered hysterically in 
every muscle and from time to time rung his bell slowly, and occasionally rested the bell 
which was heavy, on his shoulder. It was the belief of the worshippers that he did so, 
because he was possessed by the demon Jftrandftya, 

After about half an hour joomhada actors appeared. These had their faces thickly painted 
with ochre, and were covered with a long fringe of cocoa leaves.^^ The pombada representing 
JArandaya wore a hiHta, or semiTcircnlar ornament, over the head and shoulders, just like that 
which we see in the brass idols sold in the bazaars, Both had a sword, with blade like that of 
a Malay hris, and a bell. The two parties continued dancing for a while, and then the 
Billavar representing JArandfiya resigned the charge of the ceremony to the pombaida, by taking 
in each hand some flowers and betel leaves and, throwing them over the other. In this manner, 
the demon was transferred from tfie Billave^r to the pomba<^ aptor. He at once com* 
menced dancing furiously, howling and ringing his bell, while the incantation of the origin and 
deeds of the demon he represented were sung in Tulu to an accompaniment of tom-toms and 
horns, and similar noisy instrnments, all of which, together, produced a most hideous din. 

After the incantation was over JTarandAya put on a metal mask, and his servant held in his 
hand a similar mask with a pig’s snont to it. The dancing then became very violent, and the 
performers, who had evidently already indulged in intoxicating liquors to a great extent, became 
plainly hysterical. Meanwhile the devotees offered cocoani^ts and plaintains, etc,, at the tripod. 

The incaBtation of Jd.randd,ya^ may be literally translated from the Tulu as follows : --- 

** On a Tuesday' at noon, the hero JArandaya came to the Atrel ferry, riding on a white 
horse and holding a white umbrella. He ordered the ferry-man, Knnya, to bring the ferry- 
boat. The ferry-man replied that the boat did not belong to bim, that he was not to get the 
fare, and that'the boat had been kept by one Hole Bale Berinap.e^3 for crossing the nver on 
Tuesdays and Sundays. 

‘ No matter, if the boat is kept by him for crossing the river ; I will give you the proper 
fare. Bring the boat to this side,’ said JArandaya. 

31 With the flowers of the areca palm according to Mr, Manner. 

w This is practically test No. 5 in the MSS. as That is, ‘ the Brfihman/ 
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** As soon as lie had said this, the ferry-man brought the boat, 

“ * Tendei* cocoannts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Kulur and Hnlki. Therefore, I 
am going to a village where there are tender cocoannts and milk,’ said Jarandaya. 

“He got into the boat. The boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and round. Jarandaya murdered the ferry-man Kunya. 

“ He proceeded further and entered the bodies of Kofe Bale Bermane, of a weeping child 
and a lowing calf. Wondering what this could be, he (Kote Bale Bermane) sent for one Maiyya 
Bermaiie. The latter looked into the prama-book.^^ He found that a demon of the name of 
Jaranddya had arrived in the village from the south. A she-buffalo, together with her calf, 
were offered to the demon Jarandaya. 

“ There was a guard in the demon’s gudL Jarandaya was known by three names, 
Jftrandaya of the stMna, Jarandaya of the kottige (i. e., the cow-shed), and Jarandaya of 
the Chavadi.” 

“ Vishnu’s flag with the figure of gariida was raised. The feast began. The yard was full 
of people. The gudi was full of lamps. The demon Jarandaya settled himself in the place.” 

After the incantation the following dialogue took place between the pomhada representing 
Jaiandaya and the headman : — 

Pomhada. “ I ask you people of this village and caste, shall I, with joy, enter into this 
Pombada ? ” 

Head-man and some of the people. “ Yes, with joy !” 

Pombada. ‘‘ Who are present of those who do not belong to this caste ? ” 

Head-man. “ There are some Brahmans here. There is also the of this place, 

and one of the Padres, &o,, &o. All these have come with joy.” 

Pombada. “ Well, give them presents. Are there noue here, who have come from far 
places ?” 

Head-man. There are some from Mulki, &o., people of this caste.” 

Pombada. “ Give them to eat.” 

After this, the demon Jarandaya, through the pomhada of course, asked for food. Heaps 
of rice, cocoannts, &c,, were presented to him. Also twelve fowls were killed and given to the 
pombada. He hit them and gave them away to his caste people. After having touched some 
of the food, he washed his hands, besmeared them with powdered sandal-wood, and, sitting 
down on a stool, took the sword and bell into his hands, which he had put down before taking 
tbe food. Then he rose from the stool and asked : — “What was your object in celebrating this 
festival ?” The head-man explained that it was performed in accordance with a vow, and asked 
his blessing. The pombada said : — “ It is all well. I shall perform everything to your 
satisfaction,” 

Then the pomhada who represented Jarandaya, again, commenced to tremble and quake 
hysterically, and, rolling his bloodshot eyes, gave out his oracles. Every one was addressed 
according to his rank, and if the miserable medium (as a bystander informed us) offends a rich 
Banta by omitting any part of his yard-long titles, he is made to suffer for it. 

The performance continued as long as the medium could hold out, and then recommenced 
in similar style with the representation of the second Bhuta. It took three days and nights to 
finish the series of the five Bhutas. And certainly the performer fairly earned the eight rupees, 
which were paid to him for his heavy work ! 


2* Work on astrology. 


25 i. e.. Dr. Burnell and the Bov. Joh. Hesse. 
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IV. 

Extracts from Burnell’s Notes, and the Commentary thereon, made after 
witnessing the foregoing ceremonies,27 

The festival was held on March 23rd, 1872, and the three succeeding nights at Mangalore 
in the house of Dhumappa, head of the Billavar caste. 

This festival is not an annual one, but occurs only once in fifteen to twenty years in fulfil- 
ment of some previous vow. Its proper name is Illdchchhida-nSma, which means a festival 
belonging to one house only, in contradistinction to the annual festival, which is celebrated in 
the Bhuta-temple, and is, therefore, called Sanada-n§ma. N§ma is a Tula Brahmanism for the 
Skr. niyama. The Illechchhida-nema lasts for five nights, from Friday to Tuesday. 0. 

The festival begins at about 7 or 8 p. m., and consists of a pantomimic representation 
of the stories told of the Bhutas, who are then supposed to inspire the actor and enable him to 
foretell events. Two castes take part in this, the Billavar and the Pombada. The first is the 
highest and will not drink spirits ; so that up to a certain time> a double representation is 
necessary. B. 

The altar used is called tiruvayana. 0. 

The five images are called together hhanddra (= sdM}ya ) ; and are named (1) Jftrandftya, 
(2) Sara-jumftdi, (3) Kantanetri-jumadi, (4) Marlu-jumadi, and (5) Pafijurli. Every 
article used on the altar is taken from the temple for the purpose. C. 

About six feet in front of this is a common wooden tripod about two feet high. On this 
is a square frame formed of cocoa leaves (really of some part of the trunk of the plantain. 0.), 
and in it a pyramid of (boiled. 0.) rice and turmeric (to colour the rice. 0*), into which a thi'ce* 
branched iron lamp is stuck, thus : — B. 



In front of this are placed the offerings. Fowls and (?) goats (in the ftsurakyiya) are , 
decapitated and the warm blood drunk by the officiating priest. B. 

I am informed by a former Bhuta-priest, now a Christian, that no offerings or sacrifices are 
ma^ at the d&vakyiya, because the diva is not supposed to need any food. At the dsuralcriyd 
fruits and chiefly fowls are offered. A Billava priest kills the fowl and then gives it to a 
joomhadaj who bites it at once and then gives it to his fellow caste- people, who eat it. Al l this 
is confirmed by my munshi, a Brahman. 0. 

The BiUavar J^randaya resigns charge of the ceremony to the ;pomlada (by taking in each 
hand some flowers and betel leaf and throwing it over the other) who commences dancing 
furiously, howling, and ringing his bell. B, 

See ante, p. 2. 

« It is not vorti wWle to grre the whole of the notea, as the “ description ” was oleMly made np from them, 
a* B. moans Bnmell : 0. means the Commentary. 
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Flowers and rice, fwcarri or kuahlsi, are tlirown on tlie po77ibada, as the meaife of transfer- 
ring tlie BhtLtafrom one person to another. There is a Canarese and Tnlu proverb — “ throwing 
flowers on a Bhuta,” which is applied to a man provoked into a fnry by some remark, 0. 

The Bhuta stories are snug, not by the man possessed by the Bhuta, bnt by some other 
j)erson, male or female : frequently by the wife of the pomhada representing the Bhuta. C. 

There is in Mangalore, and not far from the place where the ceremony which I saw was 
conducted, a stone eaUed Guttyamma, before which a ceremony is performed once in 
60 years (once in 19 years, and a former Bhuta-priest told me' it had taken place thrice in his life 
time. 0.)- The stone is said to tremble sympathetically with the medium, as he dances. 
This cyclic festival occurred last in 1871.2® Both ceremonies are largely attended, not only by 
the members of the two castes given to this worship, 'but by Bantas also and even Brahmans, who 
seem to regard it as an excellent entertainment and a laudable usage. At the festival to-day 
(23rd March 1872) several persons had come from Mnlki in order to be present. B. 

This stone ( Gutty amma), placed between two temples w'hieh are situated near one 
another, belongs to the Malayajam-speaking Billavars in Mangalore.^ The festival is 
called Elalliyd,ta. Oil is poured over the stone, etc. 

V. 

UTote on a printed slip attached to BurnelPs Description,’’ by Major R. O. Temple. 

Attached to the' original MS. “description” above printed, are pages 51 and 52 of some 
perodical, apparently belonging to the Basel Mission and printed in German type. Unfor- 
tunately these pages have been cut in half, so that only the top halves are now in existence. 

The fragment of p. 51 seems to contain accounts of the Basel Mission, and the commencement 
of an article : — Das Bewegung im Tnluland, nach einem Bericht von Misaionar BrigeF® in 
Mangalur vom 17 Februar. 

The upper half of page 52 contains, however, the plate given below and a short description 
thereof, which is of much interest in the present connection. I give a translation of it. 



w Burnell was writing in 1872. ^ Author of a Tu>]u Grammar, published iu 1872. 
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Figures of Blilitas -froni Tuju-land. 

©"bservations. — The images of BhMas here given on a very small scale are from the 
originals in Mission Mnsenm at Basel. The figures are in brass. We have already made a 
communication on the Bhfi.ta-’worship of the Tula people in If. B. for December 1809, p; 104. 
In explanation of the figures "we give the views expressed by Graul (B,cise in Os find uni ^ [. 
184 ff.) : — “ In Tnlu-land they worship tenBh-utas proper or demons, and seven spirits of the dead. 
On the whole it appears that all this devil-worship leads back to an original period of beroew, 
when, long ago, Nimrods ruled the land and perhaps the bold hunter cleared it of dangerous wil<l 
beasts. It is thus that we can clearly explain the circumstance, that on every pulilic ieniplo is 
painted a horseman with flowing garments, while, close by, the hog [der E6 ct {das t*Schirehi) |, 
the buffalo, the tiger and wild beasts, dangerous to the crops and herds, are sporting in a 
significant jumble. The seven spirits of the dead are apparently the spirits of heroes, and it 
is very significant that the proud, wai'like cock is the chief live offering brought to the 
Bhutas.*^ Compare with the undermentioned new tract; — Mission Life amontj the TuUiH {11 In 
Missionsleben unter den Tulus)* 

I am afraid that the above extract, so carefully preserved for upwards of twenty yoai'S, isi 
not so valuable as the picture it professes to explain. 


VI. 


A list of the principal Bbtltas, furnished by the late Rev. A. Manner, 


Abbage-Darage. 

A kk arasup un j ide . 

AJiseitAne. 

Annappe. 

5 AnnArakalkude. 
ArasuJa. 

Babbare. 

Banjaiiataye. 

Banto. 

10 BatAndi. 

BAwanno. 

Beinali. 

Beirawe. 

Berme. 

15 Bheirawo. 
BommartAyo* 
ChAmuki. 
ChAmundi. 
Chaneji. 

20 Chumadi. 
DeiyAre. 
Dharmadeiwa. 
DharmAdi. 
DhfimAinati. 

25 Dhfimre. 
Duggalaye. 
Durgi. 

Dust All - 
GaEidhAri. 

30 Gejjemallo, 


GicJiiAwato. 

Gimlc. 

Cl ul.ige. 

Gulge. 

35 iRiimkumArt 
Islitadfiwato- 
Jarandaye. 
JathadhAri. 
•Tat-tige. 
Jogipurse. 

J umAdi. 
Juminire. 
Kul.aheirawo, 
KaJunnmi. 

46 Kalarahu. 
KalarAtri. 
KAlarkayi. 
KAlastrl. 
KalAswaxu, 

50 Kaiku(Jo. 
KallabhOta. 
Kallurataye. 
Kallumti. 
Kaihberlu, 

55 Kaudela-jiimfidi. 
Kautabare, 
Kauyaknmure. 
Kariyamalle. 
KAtanotri.. 

60 Khadgarawanc. 
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Hocjambadaye. 

N’etramukknli. • 

Kodamantaye. 

Nlcke. 

Koddabu. 

lOO Padkaj^Uye. 

Hondalatk^e. 

* Panexadde. 

65 Horage. 

Panjurli. 

IKorati. 

Patbikonddye. 

Kdtiobannaye. 

Pdtnlabbeirawe. 

lEStipiinje. 

105 P^t&lagulige. 

Hsbdtrapale. 

Pejirenaye. 

70 

Pilicbandi. 

HujtimbakaSje* 

Pdsralataje* 

. IKukkilatdye. 

Pofcte. 

Hamaraswami. 

110 Poyikanataye, 

Happepan-jitfli^ 

Pu^aMre, 

75 IKaratti. 

Pdlandaye. 

Harave. 

Rab1^.galige^ 

Xekkesiri. 

Raktdfiwari. 

Idaddadkataye^ 

RudracliaDndi- 

IMaLOsware. ^ 

Rundura-panjurH^ 

SO IdabOswari. 

Sampigetaye.. 

IMaliisandaye^ 

Sankalegnlige* 

- IMadlardye. 

Saral^-jumadi» 

IMaihmayi^ 

120 SaiAtnabakdri. 

llaiadi. 

Sonne. ‘ 

S5 'Maxl^-jiixuadi. 

Subyaxama. 

3ii^yaldi. 

Si^kotteri. 

^^yanddln* 

Tannimanige. 

Haddiltaye. 

125 Ucbcbandi. 

mde. 

[ IJdpisbnaye. 

^0 llakk^mbe. 

TJJlaldi, 

lidndatdye. 

Ulltye. 

l^drbilaye. 

Warmalat&ye, 

mda. 

130 Wd^alt&ye. 

iTandigdne, 

WOknballare, 

^5 IJiiraltdye, 

Worte. 

Ifellirutaye, 

133 Xenm^nn&ye, 

J[etter^obaun<3ii, 



•VUE, 

THE OEIGIN OP ■3IH3B DBMOHS, 
By tho Ii).te E>ey. A ECazizLdr,^^ 


OJejc-t 

Adid^ Hftr&yaijLa ddTeru bMldkonu siistiiiiaalpuuiEkga, ^re balatta bb&godu datia 

blxago^a BrftbnielA kullonidu akulu irver^ft dfiveredla k^ndini d&nend'g.n^a : — 

** Iad&, bhdmi^u ' t naramanya pakki paraine piiSugltL yenpatta ndl| laksMntra pranilen^a 
Btislibi laalt'^d^ indekuleg^ takka abdranuta kcrdia lina. bbdxnig'g. yenma dikk^g^ yemna arasulu 
dija. Akule pudar^; Indre, Agni, ISTeireitye, Vannie, Vftyavye, Kubdro, 

tliin;ye. Inobitti yenma gaaa urasuleg^. dilslcj..da adlukaTole kftrya* rfttre pagel^ ^pi lekka 


This oonaists of a text Oiad alAoat literal tr^nBjat^iQn <af laatoxy vdated by an old Tt4n. Brahman in 1886. 
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ak^soda Sftry^, Ohandre-inpi i raddenu diya; undattande tingolu mariy^la Aji tifigohi 
aregala, sit6shna inchittinen’o. mAta malta.^* 

Undu. mAta ye^kuleg^ santdsha And^ andndu pannaga, Narayana dAver^ tsvaryada pandini 
danend^hda. 

*‘IiidA, !1A yAnulA a BrAlimelA nama mfiver-glA ittud^ bkAlaka paralAka ir61u lAkada adhi- 
karonu tekodu. Brahnaft, Visluiti, Mali^feware ; inpi ji pudar^dakalu nama Aduppodn. 
Tenku srishti malpu adyoga, Brahmagu stiti malpu udydga, Mahesvaragu laya malpii adyoga.” 

Bchitti udyAga nama majpodn andudn tan^knle alayi n^maka maltondu, Narayanagu vasa 
malpere Vaikunfha, tswaragg. vAsa malpere KailAsa, Bralimag^ vAsa malpere Satya loka.. 
Inohitti jAgulenu maltondu, bokka dSvaloka snsktisiyeru. Muppatta miijiK6ti dAwateleny. undu 
maltudn risiien'g, kahA gandharverenu, apsarastrilenn, yaksharen^ mini anda malt^d^, mAkaleg^ 
mAtaviokArogu D§v§ndr 0 * 

InpiarasuntL adhikAraste Ad^ didij. padgnAl^ 16ka rakshane maltond^ uppunaga, 'Kailasa 
patnodu Israre siihhasanodu knllondn. tana sAratofiji gancja ganalA, sAratafiji BhUtalA Vlra- 
bkadsAdi prAmatkeru Ayi mukhya ganakule naclntu uppunaga Are bodedi. 

BarvatAd§vi sant6sko4u kan^anyada kAiadini danendunda : — 

*‘0 tavara, 1 bkdlAkodu uppie janokalu pAka jana pApishteru, ptka^jana pnnyavanterig: 
Arere kiirana dAne ? Avenu ir^ yenk-g. -vistarAdg panoda. 

And^d^ kennaga, tsvare pandini. 

Inda, ParvatiyA, kenla. Yena pArsra bhAgodu i sArattonji gandaganalA sArattofiji Bkii- 
talA udbhavAdu puttiya. Aikulu yenang yApalA sAvemaltoncJn yenann. asraya maltoiidn itta ; 
Apaga yAnn akuleg^ meckckidn: sakayogn bAclAd^, sArattofiji rogalen^ pu^tAye, dayegandijuda 
IdkodxL pAka jana duskteren^ paka jana panavu dravyase akankArilu inpi pApiskterenn. bkanga 
malpere b6dad§ undenni malpo^An^ij; ijjAnda i lOkodu naramanyere garva kochcbid^ bada'<^eregt| 
diflja upadra malperu. Andgdg tfldu inchene malpodandij. A SamAyodu i Bhdtalu mata 
kududu yena yed^r^ adda bd rudu pandini dAnend^nda 

‘ 0 DSvexA, i yeiiktilenTj sriskti malta yenkulegy. AkAralA korla^ Yenknln badavn bajelijd^J 
tadevande. knUuya.’ Andudn natton^naga, yanu Akalegu appane kordu pandiui; — IndA^ 
niktdii bktLLdkagu pddxi pApisliteregigL npadra kordu Akale kaidLigid^ ziikulu AkiAra 
gettoijle, yenanp. nambtmAkalegy. upadra kora^Le.’ 

And^dg. pandiidu appane kornaga i bkdtolu kSn^ini : — 

* DfeverA, ir^ appane fcorinaya yenkujeg^ santAsha Andi^, AndalA lAka^a pApiskter^ 
Adappunakala yAr^ inpinayu gurta yenknleg^, teriynji, ayu teriyu lekka mAtra appane koroda. 

And’g.d^ bkdtoju nattonnpaga, yAnij appane korini dAnendunda : — 

‘IzidA, 16kada pApishteregu yAu^ dumbu dAlA votiji rdga bAne sadkadialA uAnA 
tarata upadrol.eu^la koi^d^ pA<Lay0 apaga zukulu ajAchittiziA ktdeu'gL* tftdu pattule; 
pattiyarda nikulagu AkAra tikkuiiiLcLu.’ 

Andgd^ pand^dij, Appanie kornaga A kkdtalu knda arike malt^d^ kAndini dAneAd'gnda 

‘ 0 DAverl, iSckitti r&ga sankadoda nppu naramanyeren^ yenktdu pattuda and^dij Akalcg^ 
teriynni yenoka ? .Undek'g. dane gurta ?’ 

And^d^ arike malt^du kender^ ; — 

* Apags yAn^ pandini danendunda. IndA^ 16kodu balmedAkaltLlA jyotisber^ta yantra- 
gArernlA uHerp, Aki4eu^ yAu^ tnaltud-gidlte; Aku^e mukhAntra terid^ iiikiuleg^ 
ahAra kotuverp^ uddu nikulegu iyaYu; nana xiiki4ix bocbolia pAteradd/ Andpdp 
papdpdn, appane koriye/ 
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Andala a bhiitalu kuda fewara kaital^ battgd^ areda arike malfcuduk^ndini. * 

“0 D^ver5, yenknlu bhdlokogn jafct^du. p6were appane koriyar^, anda yenknla Todeg^ 
povodn, v61u uppodu ?” 

Andud^ kuda nattgnunega, tsvare akulegu.uttara kordu pandini : — - 

“Inda, nikule pudarialu yanu praty^ka pratyfekid^ korpe*aiidudu pandudu, nikulu Bob- 
barye, Hu^gdird.vaip.e, Pathikond^Lye mini incbittinakulu teiial<ai rajyodu yasa aduppule; 
nanala nikule s^rigegu paka bbutolen^ kadapuduve. Mahishastireren^ nikuledoppa bada 
kayi desodu uppadu Bokkala nikule sferigegu paka bbutolenuM deiyolenula kadapudave; 
undattande Mallarftye A^appe Tattige inpi bhutolenijla paddayi rajyoddu mudayi rajya mutta 
yauu bSte ka^apuduwe.’* 

And^d^ 1 bhutolegu, lucbitti appane kornaga, Mahftkaiild^ Virabhadrelfi^ durddvi 
Mariia lakkudu kannu keihpu maltondu Isvarada pandini d^end^nda : — 

‘‘0 tsvara d^ver6, i Bhdtalegu. abaragn appane kordu kadapudavaru ; yenkulen^ !r^ 
madatriyaru atta ? AndM iregu madatundala, yenkulegu madattijji. Yefikuloguia, rtte sadi 
tajaie.” 

Andud^ a devatelu nojtau'g. naga tsware pandini. 

IndA, Dbiimavati inpi Bhtita bhumidu Tulu dfefeodu Mfldabedi^d^ Changer e 
Bailapari Ballakuld jd.gud'gi. Staia poyid'g kulludn. Undu altndud^ paddayi Samudra muttala 
nina prastApa lakkad^ i nina bhogaledu kola balilu gettoiadu nina abara Sind^d^ santosbadu 
uppala. Afidudij vara kordu akulenu kadapudiyeru.” * • 

Ancbane bechcba itti Bhdtalenuta woSjonji jagud^ appane koidu ka^pudiyer^. A 
sangati nana dumbu panpundu. 

Translation. 

In the beginning, when the god K&rftyana created the earth, l&vara sa.t on his right and 
Brahmd. on his left side. They both spoke to HarAyana, questioning him as follows : — 

“ Lo ! on the earth thou hast created eighty-four Idhhs of living creatures, from man down 
to birds, reptiles, ants, etc,, and thou hast also given them proper food. ’Eor fchy (world) earth 
thou gaveat eight kings for the eight points of the compass. Their namefs are : Indre, Agni, 
Y&uie, Keireitye^ Varuno, Vayavye, Hubdre, Ifeftnye. Such eight kings thou hast made 
and didst give them the rule over the points of the compass. That there may be night and 
day, thou puttest in the sky two bodies, the sun and the moon. Besides this, thou didst make six 
months rainy season and six months hot season! Such thon didst, and for all this we rejoice I” 

When he had said thus, HArayana said to Isvara as follows : — 

** Lo ! thou and I and Brahma, we three together have to govern earth and heaven ; yea, the 
twice seven worlds. BrahmA, Vishnu, Mahlsvare ; these three names let us have ! I will .do 
the ’work of creation, BrahmA that of preservation, and Mahlsvare that of destruction.” 

Thus having resolved to perform such respective functions, they made Vaikuntha into tjb©- 
abode of HArAyana, KeilAsa into the residence of tsvara, and SatyalAka into the abode ©f 
Brahma. Thus the world of gods was made, and three karors of gods, Bishis, Gandhaxvas,. 
Apsarasas, etc., were created, and oyer all these DAvIndra was put as their king and ruler.. 

While thus protecting the fourteen worlds, Isvara was sitting on his throne at Keilasa in 
the midst of his thousand and one male Gajaas, and thousand and one Bhiitas, and other 
principal Ganas, including even Virabhadra. 

Then bis wife PArvati joyously addressed her husband as follows : — 

0 tsyara, ^ why are some of the people living on earth sinners and some meritorious ? 
Tell me this in detail.” 
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When^tlius asked, tsvara spoke as follows : — 

“ Listen, 0 Parvati. See, on either side of me these thousand and one male Ga]aas, and 
thousand and one Bhtlta-gauas have come into existence. They are always serving me and 
dependent on me, and I was pleased with them, and for their aid I created one thousand and 
one diseases, because it was necessary to punish the wicked and money-l(Jving and proud sinners 
on earth ; otherwise the pride’ of the people on earth would increase and the poor would be 
much oppressed. Having seen this, I had to do as I did. At that time all these Bhdtas assembled 
and, prostrating before me, addressed me as follows : — ‘ 0 God, thou hast created us, (therefore) 
give us food ! We sufEer hunger and thirst and are unable to endure it any longer.’ 

When they thus begged I commanded them, saying as follows : — * IiO I Go you on 
earth and give the sinners there trouble and obtain your food from their hands ! 
(But) do not trouble those who believe in me ! * 

'‘Having heard this, these Bhdtas asked: — *0 God! We rejoice at what you have 
commanded ns, hut we cannot distinguish those who are sinners on earth ; therefore, please 
direct us'how to know them/ 

“ When the Bhdtas so prayed, I commanded, saying : — * Lp 1 I shall beforehand charge 
the sinners on earth with some disease, with sickness and all kinds of trouble ; you can then 
discover and seize such persons, and by, doing so you can get food.* 

• ♦‘When so commanded, the Bhutas questioned me, saying : — 

♦ 0 God ! How shall such men as are afflicted with disease know that we have seized 
them ? What is the sign of it ? * 

‘♦When so questioned, I commanded and spake to them thus : — 

^Iio ! In the world I have created soothsayers, astrologers and those that prepare 
charms. Through them they will learn to know that you do it^ and then they will give 
you food. This must be now enough for you. Speak no more.* 

“ Thus I discharged them.” 

But afterwards the BMtas came again to tfivara and questioned him as follows ; — 

“ O God ! Thou hast commanded us to descend to the earth, but where shall we go 
(when we get) there f. And where shall we stay ? Please tell us.*^ 

When they so begged of tsvara he answered them saying : — 

“ I will allot yon separate names, such as Bobbarye, Kac^gftr&vape, Pathikondiye. As 
such go you to the Southern countries and kingdoms and settle there. Besides this, 1 shall 
send some Bhdtas to join you, and also the Mehisasuras shall be with yon, in the Northern 
country. Also in future times I will send some Bhutas and demons to join you. Besides this, 

J shall send Mallaraye, A3?.p.appo Jattige, Bhiitas, to stay from the Western part of the 
country to the Eastern part.” 

When the Bhiltas were thus dismissed, Mah&kaii, Vlrabhadra and the mischievous Mari 
rose, and with reddened eyes, addressed Isvara, saying 

“0 Godtsyara! Thou hast commanded food for the Bhfitas and sent them away. Hast 
thou not forgotten ns ? Though thou hast forgotten, we have not. Therefore, now shew 
US, too, a way 1 ” 

When they thu§ begged, tsvara said :n-p 

■ ‘ Lo, the Bhtita BhUmavati is on earth in Mudabidri in the Tuju land, 
settled in a place belonging to the Beilapari Billaju of the Chantar*s Country. Prom 
that place to the Western sea sb©^ your prowess in that region, and amongst your pleasures 
receive kolas and ofFerings. Thus take your food and be happy.” 

After these Bhutas had been sent away, the remainder also were commanded to their 
respective places. This, however, will be told afterwards. 
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BT7RHELD MSS. : 'No. I. 

THE soira OP jtjmAdim 

Original in the Eanarese characfier from the MS. of 
1872 transliteration by Mr. Manner: translation from 
Manner. Original text and translation occupies leaves 2^^ to 

Text. 

J’run&di P&(^dana^ 

Furdrl^da FaramS&ri ddveregni muppa diuata ayana I 
Tll^ dinata ohehdnda bdra ! 

Mnji dinata k6rida katta ! 

Muppa dinata bajjeida ambo<Ji: kdrida dudul 
5 Muppa dinata utchaya ! Muppa dinata todar^ I 
Kodi y^ri ayanada minadana utchayo tuwodahd^d^ 

A4hra Ddre Beide pdwodaiipe. 

Eik^ nal^ yenma kdri tdnkaye, 

Tana arnwatterenu madyanada murte HlyawSlyodu mAr&ye. 

10 K&rida kattogu p6wodahdii.d^ korig'g. ulr^ bar^ dipaye. 

Mady toada unasu bSga arnwatteregu unpdye ; 

Unpidu tan^ jdtra tuttiye. 

Pullya bannada taretra kattiye ; 

Karugg. nnrlarita m&yana muttu pfidonde 
15 Dombugu kalkude pattojade. 

Tana jdwu aruwattere keit^ katti k6rin^ bududu korija. 

Kdri kattuHluda sddin^ ^eit^ patton^e. 

Tana Ad^Lra stanada illatigL Pnral^da k6rida katfoda k6ri gend^du bat^nda* 

H6rida tammana addye tududu balmana xualpawe.’^ 

20 And^du Jumadi Bhdtogn kei mnggid^ pandonde. 

K6ri patt&wonudu Adddra st^a ill^ jatte. 

Sarakala Birmana illada keitadeg^ batte. 

Apaga tdri kariyad^ tSri mdruwe Birmana Beidye. 

Purill^da Deweregij muppa dinata Ayana Apundu tfiwere p6ya ande.” 

25 Eiku Aye tiiwere pAwere pOwoliyA kattere kOri ijji. • 

KApudu ittinawuperade sari ande.’*- 

'‘Apaga yenkulu p6pa ikulla.” Andijd^ ihfikuluberi pAdo^du. pAnaga Hapudlu itti perade 
keletund*^. 

MAknlu AnchenS PurAtng^ p8y®rn» 

Ane kattu attasa ka^ater^. 

30 Kudre ka(ta kinni gdli kadater^. 

Meilu. nalipu Meirepftde kadater^. 

Keipe kAyer^ kadater^ ; sipe knkku kadaten^. 

Maralttra Einni^mugger^ kadaier^ . 

BeilsAl sandalige kadater^. 

35 Pii mudipi Madam&le kaU*^ kadaterf. 

Gnrupurada beilu kadater^. Mandla beil^^ Aprj. 

Amuhja belli} kadateru. 

PurAlug^ mutta ndutta Ayer^-i 

^ Mr. Manner notes that Jnmfidi is a BhUta zanch feared and worshipped in every house. This song is reciiedi 
by the dancer at a AftJlff, ». e., a festival in honour of Bhdtas held at the expense either of a single family or of a 
whole community. 

S3 As per Burnell’s note on leaf 10 of MS. ^ Leaf 1 jis the fly-leaf. 


Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, March, 
Burneirs MS. checked by Dr. 
8 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS, 
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PaT%da bAkim&ir^Kjl^ UCtmdl^da ein^Sral^. 

40 Partil^da mfiji sIra £ 1 tj. 

ParAluda gOptiro^u FakkodgoUftye Ckikkarftyer^ mini kflijuder^. 
Bdre Baidye pdyiiiaye tana jdwa arnwatteren^ nirel^ tfidu kdri ka{t3ye. 
Do&ba kalku^ kerpu^u dlyer^, kSrgda mnttn aJpa kadete. 


45 Solme-pa(?e PAdiye, Apaga akulu battana “ Dferebaidya nina jatidSknlu ? 

Kudduder^ akledoppapddn kullft anderg.” 

. lihbe poda jatidAkla, kolladaira and'gd^ kei laaggiye. 

Balle appA knile and^d^ mdji^raj^ kul^yere jfige bududa koriyer^. 

Akuledopana kolliyo. 

50 Tanukule sukha dukkona pAterlyerg. 

Itij portSaaga dombarat^^ gSK bijin4^. 

Apaga aaaa gaU bOjand^ dAue tipim. 

Edrilea^ wo^d^ga aMera P 
XSrmargoda lakki-Kampali Kabala DSre p8ye 
65 Apaga Kabala D 5 re kdrigglA i Ad^lra Baidya k&rignl& 364a pata fiada. 

“ Apaga kdrmg mAte daade^^ bMij sattuga badaka.” 

Andg.dig. pSter^d'^ ba^iyeng. 

A^toa Dfire Baidyag,^ ktoitikk^A*^^ kaffa dJti b%4gia satta dSti nnluduia kdriaa 
mata kaffiyer^ ' ** 

Milta imbjage 

I’aJ*‘>fig«Hfi 7 e- 0 bikkarSye wotjnga 

“1 Adtoa D6re Baidya fcelt^ kajja kaJia nAlTiA^aAdetM.** 

Kalla bAl^ piaaye kal}a ndlaad^^fi pinaye, 

I jageda godtaU BAwada gontul’a piatbe : iiina bHI^ tflwo^a dfiwere. 

Dambe kall^da dld^ pinaana malpo^anderg. 

65 Apaga dambe kallijd^ cBdi| satya bejde. 

BAl^ getton^e, badal^ irwftra yfln^ pdpe andTjdi} appa^e aaftiye, 

Kdria^ taaa arawattere keif^ taihb&ye. ' 

Kdri tumbawanafja earine Atrela ka^aptigtt batfe. 

Kai^ipadaye kdri korla ande. 

7 0 A dnmbu tikk’gdi kdrin'j koriye# 

Tana illa^eg^dand? pdd^d^ tudibawonadu batte. 

A atarakale kdrib'^ tollada badedikeij^ koriya. 

Molu bisaled? dld^ alai pdyal^. 

Apaga & teit^ pdti kdri j tana fllada kub^ta^n keletondn, 

7 o i. A^dtXra Ddre Baidya illaqlegyi 

. ““ »«ap» «»t. 

W6da kadapn^i marakalagij korda bat^. ^dgdg papanfe. 

Aya^rateSaiU^apdp. Ddbag^ ianra katt^ndV danend^tuja, 

OA ohinte ijji, dnanda arpada tirgand^ tirimei kwn. 

80 tagegij sanknija tfiwere pdpajaud andpd^ tanga^L 
Ddbegp irkp kapa katlpndlp : 

M.61u ka^utn lakkiyal'g. 

JAndanya keit4p ydnij tagegp sanka^a tddn baipe andndn kefidaln. 

8S « na^rlp Jdmada portngu pOpa andpdp pafipanA an^ p« 

80 Andp pandudT} pddu tage sanka^a” tdyalp. ^ 

Addtoa sftnodn kdri adpd]^ addye sudxidu tammaas 

Apaga batti toatta niitnAdti. ^wpayailf. 
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Translation^ 

Thirty days in honor of tho Goddess ParamSfiri of Puraia ! 

. Seren days play with bulls ! 

Three days fighting with cocks ! 

Thirty days play with areca nuts, and gambling with cocoanuts. 

5 Thirty days festival ! Thirty days illuminations of the gudi ! 

The ceremony of raising Vishnu’s flag and the figure of Garuda ! 

AdtLra Bdre Baidya inteiided to go. 

With this intent he had four to eight cocks fed. 

• At an auspicious hour he Sent for his young nephews. 

10 Intending to fight the cocks, he had water and grain served to them. 

He gave an early dinner to his little nephews, 

And after dinner dressed himself in his full dress. 

He tied a red turban on his head, 

And put his be^^t slippers on his feet. 

15 He held a palm-leaf umbrella in his hand. 

He put his best fighting-cocks into his nephews’ hands. 

A number of spurs fpr the cooks he held in his own hands. 

In his house at A^tXra (Jumftdi’s) sttoa he swore : — If I win the fight at Puraia, 

I will celebrate a feast with cock’s flesh and baked meat.” 

20 Thus did he vow to JumMi !Qhfita. 

With the cocks in his hand, he left his house and Went to Adfira (Jumfidi’s) stdna^ 

And reached the house of Sdxakdla 

Birmaha Baidya was drawing toddy from the qocoanut trees in the garden. 

” Thirty days feast in honor of the goddess of P^urAla. Let us go and see it I” 

25 I should indeed be glad to go : ^but I have no cocks for the fight. 

I have only hens at Kapi ” — replied the other. 

** Then we will go, you stay away,” said the company and turned their backs on him. Just 
then the hens at EApi crowed I 
However, they walked on to Puraia. 

They passed the aivatta tree, to which they tie elephants. 

80 They passed the little banyan tree, to which they tie horses. 

They passed the rook Meile, on which, peacocks were dancing. 

They passed the bitter mun vomica tree, and the sweet mango tree. 

They passed the village of Kinni-muger in Maralto. 

They passed the sandaliha avenue by the side of the paddy fields. ^ 

85 They passed the rook Mad^mAJa, where, the people dress their heads with flowers. 

They passed the Gurupura paddy fields aud came to Mandli. 

They passed the paddy fields of Amufija, 

And drew nearer and nearer to Puraia. 

In the held B&kimftra at Purftla were five thousand men of Mandli, 

40 And three thousand men of PurMa.^ 

At the gate of Pur&la, PakkoAgoUftya, Chikkarfiya and others were assembled. 

DSre Baidya arrived with his little nephews and secured the cocks in a shady place, 

Laid down his umbrella and took the slippers from off his feet. ' 

A little below Chikkard.ja, Pakkougollaya stood on some low ground. 

45 Said Solmapu^a Pftdiya and others:—” 0 DSre Baidya, hast thou come ? 

People of thy caste are assembled, go and sit in their company.”. 

He went and saluted them and said: — ” Are my caste-fellows assembled P” 

Then all the three thousand exclaimed ” Come and sit among us !*’ and they madd room 
for him* > . 
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He sat down among tLem. 

50 They told each other their stories. 

By that time the noon heat had gone and a cool wind began to blow. 

And now they said to each other “ The breeze is blowing, why should we longer delay ? 
Let ns array the cocks for fighting.*’ 

Now arrived are Lakkikumpali Kubala Dfire from Nirm&rga: 

■ 55 Then they tried if the cook of Kubala D5re would match that of Adfira D6re Baidyai 
and these said 

Let us arm our cocks with spurs and put them to fight.** 

And they did accordingly. 

Adfira Dere Baidya’s cock won the fight, and the cook which had belonged to the opposite 
party, 

Fell to the lot of his party, • 

60 Then the five thousand men of Maneli and the three thousand of Pnrflla and Pakkoiw 
goll&ya and Ohikkaraya complained 

" A<Ltlra Bdre Baidya hath, a charmed spur and a charmed thread 
I know neither charmed spur nor charmed thread i 
(But) what place is most favourable and when Biihu is most auspicious. This I know.” 
“We must see your spur, and you must put it on the long flat rock iu front of the god 
and swear to us.** 

65 Then he put the spur on the stone and swore* 

Taking his spur back he twice asked leave to go home* 

The cocks he put into his nephew’s hands. 

Thus they went straight to the Atrela- Ferry* 

The ferry-man begged a cock of him. 

70 He gave him the one thdt came first. 

The remainder he -put on a stick and brought home* 

The ferry-man gave the cock to his wife. 

She put it in an earthen pot and went inside. 

The dead cock revived, and going to the house-top, began to crow* 

75 It flew to the house of A<Ltura Ddre Baidya. 

(A^flra) Dfire Baidya vowed a feast in his house to Jumftdi, but he gave none. 

(For he) gave (the cock) to the ferry-man. So he became sick. 

Then his sister Bdbe had a dream about it, and she heard a voice, saying - 
“ Care not for the misfortnne that has befallen him, for he will soon bo free from it. 

80 Go not to see your sick brother.’* 

This was the dream of DSbe in the night. 

Startled by the dream she suddenly got up, 

And asked her husband’s leave to vi4it her sick brother. 

“ At this dread hour of the night you say that yon will go P’* 

85 “Yes, I will go and see my sick brother and she went away* 

Then she prepared a cook in the Adtoa sthtoa^ baked broad and made a feast. 

Then he was at once relieved of hia sickxieBs* 


BTOITEIiL MSS.— No. II, 

PA3&irABI»I.8^ 

Eanawse oWftoter from tte MS. of Dr. MjJgHng, Mangalore, md eigne 

met '' according to BnmeU'B MS, Original tert and faaaslatiS occupies l^e 

1036 to 14 inclnsive in Burnell’s MSS. * 

“ So in tide, but PaBjurli in the text. 


w leaf 9 is blsak* 
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Translation. 

It is said that Pafl-jarli was born on the (jMtSj and the story runs thus : — 

A sow gave birth to a twin brother and sister. 

** How we must descend the (//ita/s ! What god shall we serve? If we serve the god 
SidaliiLga in the South, he will probably accept our services, but his male attendants will not 
allow that. If we should offer to serve the god MaMling^favara in the Horth, he may pror 
bably accept our services, but his male attendants will not let us serve him. 

• How there is the god Jimmappa in the East, mightier than all the gods and Bhutas. He 
is remarkably powerful, but his male attendants will interfere. There is the god Subr^ya on 
the ghats. He will permit us to serve him, but his male attendants will not allow that/' 

Such were the contending thoughts of PajEgi Gujjare, king of the pigs, blacker than th^ 
berry called and of Pafgi Kaji, queen of the pigs, whiter than the flower called jamhe. 

How they resolved to become the servants of the god Subraya, giving him offerings, 
in case the male attendants should interfere. Intending to descend the ghdis, they consecrated 
five or sis offerings to the god, bathed their heads and bodies, and, starting from the eastern 
gate, came to the western, and humbly asked the blessing of the god, thus 

"Up to this day we were brother and sister, and now we descend the gha^s, and 
will become husband and wife 

The god said, ** Be it so," and they walked down the ghdts. 

The wife became pregnant, and when they reached the low country, she was seven months 
big with child. The colour of her breasts faded and her head became dirty. 

As she was completing the seventh month of her pregnancy, she felt the peculiar desire 
occasioned by pregnancy, and to satisfy it, her husband brought her yams (Jcine)^ plantains and 
creepers. 

When she was in the tenth [lunar] month of her pregnancy, the time of giving birth was 
near, and it became necessary to build a shed and to dig a pit. 

Go thou and find me out a branch of the Imrya Jeardta tree, and another of the plant called 
HmuUu, The pit I shall dig myself,” said the wife. 

Tho husband went and brought the medicines, and in the meanwhile she dug a pit and 
built a shed, and sat within it possessed (by a Bhfita). While there, she began to feel the 
pangs of child-birth. She ground her teeth with pain, and her hair stood on end. Her groans* 
were heard in the four worlds, and her sighs resounded in the three worlds. Both in her back 
and in her womb she felt rueful throes, and at each pang she brought forth a pig. 

Three or six days after giving birth to her young, she descended into the low country with 
them. She could not find a good garden any where, and so she entered the pleasure garden 
of the god Isvara^ and, having entered it, she laid waste the plantains, the creepers, and the 
plant called hene, and then returned to her own place in the forest. 

When ISvara awoke in the morning and looked at his garden, he found the whole garden 
laid waste and spoke to his servants thus 

Some wild beast has entered the garden, and has destroyed everything in it. Go you, 
and find it out.” 

They searched every part of the forest, every pit, street, lane and house, and at last found 
the sow sitting possessed (by a Bhffta) within a shed under a ihnullu plant. The people ’of the 
whole town joined together and shot the pig and the sow dead. The young ones the god 
t&vara took up in a blanket and carried to his palace. 
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His* wife PArvati liad no children, and he said to her : — 

“Ton have no children, therefore bring np these young ones with great care and attention/* 
and he gave them into her care, and she brought them np. 

About four or five months afterwards, they began to lay waste the garden. The god 
ISivara saw this and said : — 

These evil ones I shall not allow to live, but will shoot them dead. Then Piirvati wept 
bitterly and said to her husband : — 

To this day have I taken care of them, and you shall not kill them before my very eyes/* 

Then the god t&vara cursed them thus 

“No more be Pafiji (pigs), but be known to the world henceforth as Pafijarli 
(BhfLta). Descend into the country and get tribute from the people /’ and on account of the 
curse of tsvara they became the Bhiita Panjax'li. 


BXTRNELi:i MSS.— No. III. 

THE SONG OP DETIBAIDI. 

Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, and signed 
“ M. ; translation according to Burnells MS. Original text and translation occupies leaves 
15 to 22^7 inclusive in Bumeirs MSS. 


Translation. 


In Sankamale, a woman of the Jofi BrAhmao^ caste, was, as soon as she had attained 
to puberty, left in a forest with her eyes bound with a cloth. 


A certain man, named SAyina Baidya, had gone to that forest on that very day to <Jntw 
toddy from the Jmdamba (haini) tree. While he was dmwing toddy, the blossoms of the txx'c fell 
on the head of the BrAhman woman. 

Then she said, “ Whoever you may be, if you are a male, I shall call you my brother, 
and if a female, my sister.’* 

On hearing these words, he descended from the tree, and then he said that he would aslk 
one ParmAleBaJlAl whether he could take her home. So he asked the opinion of the 
Ballal thus : — 

“ I found a certain woman left in the forest with her eyes fast bound with a. cloth. Can I 
take her to my house ?*’ 


Then said the Ballal, “ Go and take her to your house, and take good care of her.*' 

So he went to the forest, undid the cloth which bound her eyes, and went home in her 
company, taking with him the toddy. He lived in the house of bis wife at Barke, and the 
woman and his wife lived in the house together. The women began to quarrel with each other. 

Then he married the BrAhmau woman to one NAntaona Baidya^ residing in a 
garden in KurgAl. After the marriage she became pregnant, and brought forth for the first 
time a female child. In its seventh year the child learned to speak, and was then married 
to Paiyya Baidya, a rich man in P41i. 


While these events weie taking place, another BallA| went to a village named Bonte MAxa, 
and as he was travelling along, he was hurt in the foot by a thorn of the white ^ma tree 
Being hurt the Ballal fell to the earth 5 when he tumbled down he said (to his companions) * 

“Why do yon stand looking at me? Come out of this forest and cany me onward 
ChAvadi SAAkayyA and BUdi BoznmayyA, take me to a house.** 


^ Leaf 18 is blank. 
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Then they out the branches of a tree, formed a rough litter with them, bore him to a house, 
and they seated him there. He caught cold and suffered from fever. 

Bring me a man that knows medicine and charms,’' said the Ballal. 

Then Ammawa BaigL^ayya asked Birmas^QaBaidya to treat the BalMl, and the latter 
came immediately and gave him medicine, and uttered some charms. When he had done this, 
the cold, the fever, and the swelling (in the foot) rapidly increased day by day and became very 
large. The Ballal could not taste his food, and could not sleep, and so he asked whether any 
other physicians or magicians could be found. He was told that there was one S&yina 
Baidya, who knew medicine and magic. 

The Ballal then asked that Sayina Baidya might be sent for, for a bandage. Accordingly 
Chavadi Sahkayya and Budi Bommayyd went to him, and asked him to treat the BallSl with 
medicine and with charms. 

“ I cannot bring medicine from the forest, as I am quite blind. I have a sister Deyi, 
who cooks food for one Kantanna Baidya and eats with him. Oo there. She knows everything,” 
said Sayina Baidya. 

They went to her house and called out her name. She came out, hearing the call, and 
enquired who ijb was that called her and what was their object. 

They replied, “We are only the servants of a Ballal, who has ordered us to ask you to 
come and adminster medicine to him and utter charms.” 

“ I would have come, hut I am fully pregnant,” answered the woman. 

On hearing this answer they returned to the Ball^l’s house. The Ballal was eagerly 
expecting their return, and they said (to him) : — 

She says that she would have come, but she is pregnant. She says that she is acquainted 
with medicines, but that she cannot walk, because she cannot see her feet, for her womb has 
become very heavy.” 

Then the Balhll ordered his litter to be adorned and canned to her house. His servants 
accordingly adorned the litter, and bore it to her house and placed it at the gate. They 
asked her to come to him, and then she said : — 

“ He has sent me a thing that is quite useless to me,” and having said this, she went to 
seven different forests, and brought handfuls of seven kinds of leaves. After fetching these, 
she went to three other forests, and brought handfuls of three kinds of roots. Then she went 
home and fetched a cocoahut from upstairs and placed it in the litter as an offering to the 
litter ! She also put the medicine into it and walked on beside the litter. As she was approach^ 
ing the gate of the house, the Ballal was calling out “Has Deyi come ? Has Deyi come P’ 

She walked gently and with great modesty, and the Ballal was told that she was deeply 
blushing, b© said 

‘‘Let her not be ashamed nor afraid, but let her come with straight-forwardness.” 

She came and sat down. 

Protect my single life from the grasp of death. Formerly my (BallaJ’s) mother gave 
birth to a son like the god Rama. This day I am to be bom from thy womb. If you protect 
my single life, I shall feed and clothe you forever,” said the Ballfil to her. 

On hearing this, the ointment, which Amman^ Baidya had formerly applied, she washed 
away from his body, and applied a new medicine herself. She uttered some charms, and struck 
his head with the leaves. Then, day by day and minute by minute the disease in the neck 
descended to the waist ; what was in the waist came down to the legs ; what was in the legs 
descended to the feet ; what was in the feet fled to the earth ! The BaUAl could now taste his 
food ; he could now sleep with ease. 
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“ I ■will go home now,” said he. 

“ Give me the food and clothes you had promised mo,” said Deyi. 

Then the Ballsll said, “ Before I give yon food and clothing, I must iisk the opinion of him 
who is esteemed to be the wisest in (my) brothei'hood.” 

She replied, “ The other day you could not got your friend to protect your life, but now 
to fulfil your promise you want to ask his opinion !” 

But as she was going away, one AbhyS. said ; — 

“ She has saved your life ; you must needs give her food and clothoH.” 

When he said this, she was called back : — 

“ To you I shall give oil, all kinds of ear-omamonts, a silk gown atnl a noao-nrnamt'nf w.*!, with 
emeralds ; the rest I shall reserve for the child that shall bo born of you,” said the Hjilla}. 

Then, doing him every kind of honour, she set out from the house.*'® 

(To Zie confinueil,') 


SOME INEDITBD COINS OF THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAUA. 

BT 

T. M. EANaAOHARI, B.A. j 
AND 

T. DKSIKACHAKI, B.A., B.D. 

It is an admitted fact that the chronology and stiooession of many of th® princoa of 
the last great Hindu kingdom of the South are still cnvi-li.jKd in obsenrity, in spit** of tint 
numerous efforts that have boon made in recent times to add to the existing stock of inforum** 
tion relating to their history; and tho value of coins in clearing up this obsenrity will b« 
gathered from a pornsal of Dr. Hultzsch's “Coins of tho Kings of Tijayanagara," m%ie, 
Vol. XX. p, SOI «. The list given in that article was an attempt ‘to bring together atid pr* »«ut 
in one view all the available information relating to tho coins of tho princes of this kingdom, an 
will be evident from the number of tho cabinets that were examined, m\d the nnmi.smat ic 
publications that were consulted, during its compilation. Subsequently, in a furtlier not** on 
South Indian Coins (ante, Vol. XXI. p. .921 ff.), some Vljyy.-Miag.u*:. Coins that had n<tt h«**» 
rrf^ed to in the previous list Wei'S described. As, however, tho coinage of some of flio 
Vijayanagara kings embraced a period of many years, and as some of them had :ip|.!irc; ilv a 
fancy for issuing coins of various types, the articles above referred to were neccHsarily not 
exhaustive, and served only as landmarks for coin collectors, to enable them to distingBiah 
between coins that had already been edited from those that have stili to be nrcK-nt*-*! before 
the ii'amismatie public. 

On comparing Dr. Hultzsch’s lists with tho coins in our cabinet, which had l»e« clasrifi***! 
by us as belongmg to this series, we diacoverod that many copper coins in our had 

not been referred to by the learned doctor, and we have accordingly ventured to sttpplomont 
his hats by the following notice of some of the inedited coins in onreabto^ OiiJv 
sne^, however, of our inedited coins, as to tlie readings of the legends on which there was no 

doubt or uuoertaiuty, have been taken up now, the rest being reserved for examinatiou and 
notice at a future time. nuu 

First Dynasty. 

j,.g Niro Sdfja. 

Oir.-Standmg bull, facing tho left; the Snn and Moon above ; the whole cndrclcd by a 
rmg ot dots. •' 


•» The story is sfter this continuod as the song of Koti and Chanaayya. 
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— The chomk or conch shell with a sceptre to its left; above the sceptre partly 
visible the Kanarese letter "S thS. 

The Klanarese letter stands for, or is part of, the full legend Thdva Rfiya. 

Fig. 2— 

—Standing bull, facing the left with a dagger in front ; the Sun and Moon above ; the 
whole surrounded by a lined circle. 

Itev , — Nagari legend- 



Sri 


uttama 

KPT 

B&ya 


distributed in three uneven lines amidst other emblems that cannot be deciphered. 

Fig. 3— 

— The chanh and cJiakram (the conch shell and the discus), the usual symbols of 
Vaishiaava worship, separated by a dagger ; above the dagger the Moon and 
below the Sun ; the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 

jBee.— Nagari legend, same as No. 2, with, however, the legend distributed around a 
dagger, the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dobs. 

Fig. 4— 

Ohv» — An elephant passant, to the left ; a dagger in front thereof ; the Sun and Moon 
above ; the whole within a lined circle and ring of dots. 

— The Ndgarf legend Uttama Bftya, as in figs. 2 and 3, in three lines, but without 
any emblems ; lined circle and ring of dots as in the last. 

We have, with some hesitation, assigned Nos. 2> 3 and 4 to Diva Raya. They bear a strong 
resemblance to the coins of the First Dynasty, because it is on these latter, almost exclusively, 
that the elephant, the bull, the conch, and the discus figure. Of the princes of the First Dynasty 
the most famous was Diva Riya, whose reign extended through nearly half a century, and who 
had issued coins of very various types, chiefly in copper. Though, no doubt, none of the 
inscriptions, that have been brought to light, allude to Uttama (which means ‘best,* and is one 
of the thousand names of Yishnu) as one of the titles of Diva Raya, still it is not improbable 
that this prince had the name of Yishnu put up on his coins,, as he is known to have done 
that of 'Siva, viz., Nilakantha (blue-necked), on a coin figured as No. 23 in Dr. Hultzsoh's list. 
Further there is nothing incongruous in the same prince adopting the titles of the presiding 
deities of two rival sects. The policy inaugurated by his father's learned minister Mftdhara, 
viz., that of composing the differences between the adherents of rival religious creeds, and in 
effect reviving the old simple Yedic theology, was in all probability pursued by DSva Raya, 
and this must account for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that the coins of his reign bear 
emblems and figures possessing both Saiva and Yaishnava attributes (as for instance the bull 
sacred to Siva, and the conch and the discus the emblems of Yaishnava faith). 

Second Dynasty. 

Krishna Rdya* 

Fig. 5 — 

Ohv. — A bull recumbent, facing the left, 

Nagari legend in three lines— 

Sii 

ir®>rr Wi Kiush^aCrft) 

Qm) (yft) 

The middle line alone appears on the coin in full, the rest appearing only in part, as if the 
coin was too small for the die. 
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6 — 

Obv . — lion passant, to the left. 


Saddiwa Jtdijai 


Sev . — NSgarl legend in three lines — 

fT r^r (^) 

(U^) 


(&r!) Sa 
d& Si(va} 
(B&ya) 


Aehjuta Sdi/a. 


Fig. 7— 

Obv . — A double-headed eagle holding elephants in its beaks and claws. 


JSet>.— NSgarl legend in three lines— 

(JT) Sri (pra) 

(tir) (tr) (ta) pftohyu (ta) 

(tPT) (Bftya) 

This is the copper prototype of the gold pagoda, fig. 29, Dr. HuUzscIi'h first list. 


Fig. 8— 

Ob«.— Prancing horse, to the left. 

Uagail legend in three lines— 

(tt) Sn (pra) 

(tlT) C?r) (tft) pftohyu (ta) 

(m) (Hftya) 


Third Dynasty. 

Vanha^aii ll&ya. 

Fig. 9— 

Obs.— The figure of Hanniniin, or the Monkoy-Qod, advancing to the right. 

28ee.— Nigaxl legend in. three lines— 

nrrf^t kapati 

tm B«ya 

Onr thanks are due to Dr. E. Haltzsch, Oovemment Epigraphist, Ttangalore, at whose 
instance the plaster oasts, from whioh the accompanying plate was copiai, were pr(‘{>.tvcd by 
Mr. B. By. B. Santappa Qam, Curator of the Mysore Qovommeat at ^ngalore. 


FOLKIOBB OF THE SOAW-KAUEJJS. 

XBANSIATBI) BY B. HOTTQHTON ITBOIC TBS BABBSS 09 SAYA &YAW BAN 

IN TBYl ‘SA-TO-WAW. 

COowMmtsd fiom Yci. XXXt p. fiSS.) 

VIL — Sow the Karma fital /mated to the Kata. 

“Having cast lots as to what we shall do, let us act accoi*dii)gly. Xf tllO lot aej^ that 
■we shonld eat fijwl first and afterwards pork, we will do so.” Thnu they deviled and first 
oatohing a fowl they ate it and afterwards a pig. 

Then they looked under the hut and saw a great many pigs there. They comnlted together, 
saying ; “ See how nsany pigs there are. Let ns ask the man who wipes away charcoal.” 

They did so. He replied : “ Mind you catch first the old sow, who is always grabbing 
about. She is the dhief of the pigs. For we here must feast together.” 
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They did exactly as he told them, and descending from tlie hnt they caught the old sow, 
and killed and cooked it. When the flesh was ready, they stirred it about in their cnrry. 

They said to each other : “ There is very much of it. In order that we may enjoy it 
thoroughly, push the liquor-pot close up to the well.” 

And so it was done. 

Moreover, after they had feasted they performed the ceremony of tamap^o as follows. They 
took a fowl and killed it, and, having cooked it, ate a portion. Afterwards they went and 
buried the remainder under the ground, because they were afraid that some one else was going 
to come and eat it. They called this tamap‘o, 

FJJT . — The writing of the Karens will come bacJc to them, 

Howbeit the Karens lost heavily and were not able to devise anything, so that their misery 
and insignificance were very great. 

They considered again : We are not as other people. Let us devise a means of getting 
back our writing. We will go and take it from the Kulas.” 

They feared that the latter would not easily part with the writing ; and, on searching 
amongst themselves they found only seven valiant youths, who would go for it. They des- 
patched them accordingly, and they came to where the Kulas were. When the Kulas saw 
the Karens coming they feared greatly. The Karens on coming near the Kulfis clenched their 
fists, and so approached them together. 

They said to the Kulas : “ Will you give up our writing, or will you not ?” And they 
looked fiercely at them. 

The KuUs replied: ‘‘We will give you the writing. Do not be angry with us, 
0 brethren.” 

But the hands of the Karens remained clenched, and they did not think fit to listen to the? 
Knl&s. 

The latter deliberated and said : These Karens are tall and straight. We cannot conquer 
them.” 

But others said: “Only maidens can conquer young men,” 

So they deliberated and made ready seven maidens, tall and fair to look upon, and these 
they placed in front. 

They called across to the Karens : 0 Karens, if you will only trust our word, these 

maidens are yours,” 

When the Kulas spoke, the Karens saw the faces of the maidens, and they became glad, 
and smilingly unclenched their hands, for the forms of these maidens were very beautiful, and 
they were decked with ornaments of great price. 

And the Kulas spoke cunningly thus : “ Dear brethren, our father, God, gave one writing 
for one race and one for another. It will be hard for you to learn our writing, because God 
devised it for us only. Please now learn the writing with us, and afterwards you can return. 
Should you return now you will live unhappily, because you will not be able to do or make 
anything. Once you have mastered the writing, you can return. If you remain with us until 
you know it, these maidens are yours. Enjoy yourselves here.” 

When the Karens heard these words their resolution was broken, and marrying the maidens 
they became lost amongst the Kulas. The elders left behind looked for their return ; but they 
came not, and the elders heard news that they had become lost amongst the Kulas, for the sake 
of the maidens. 

And the elders sent word to them : “ Will you not bring us back the writing ? ” 

The young men replied : “ When the time is come, we will certainly bring back the 
writing. But it is not yet time for us to return.” 
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The elders retiimed, and no longer looked out for the 'writing, for it was lost. Howbeit 
the Knlfts will certainly send hack the writing, and once the Karens see it, they will 
become happy and their eyes will be lifted up. But the elders, who had despatched the men to 
get the writing, looked out^ for their return until they could do bo no longer. 


MISCELLANEA. 


KONG-KIN-NA- Pir-LO. 

With reference to Dr. Pleet’s proposal {ante, 
p. 43) to identify N&sik with Hiuen Tsiang’s capital 
of Maharfi-shtra, may I be permitted to point out 
that Hiuen T&iang and Chinese writers generally 
hare only eight points of direction, and he shews 
a preference for the four principal ones, except in 
cases where the direction appeared very close to 
the intermediate point ; — hence ‘ west,’ with him, 
may mean any direction almost between south* 
west and north-west ; and so of other indications ? 
Whether we should adopt Hwui-lih*s direction of 
Bhardch as * noi*th-wesb’ from the capital of Mah§.- 
r&shtra, or Hiuen Thsang’s own statement of Vest,’ 
may be a matter of opinion. Bhardch cortaitdy 
lies between north-west and north from Ndsik. 

Erom Dr. Fleet’s proposal to identify Karnftl 
with the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, there may 
be grounds for dissent. We caoonot twist Chinese 
representations of Indian names at will. The 
Chinese writers were scholars and had syllabaries 
for the transcription of names and vocables. The 
first syllable hong, we find used to represent kCn, 
and also kim (in Kumbh4n4a) ; hin before n is 
used for ha, as in Kin^ni^-hia (for Kanaka) ; it 
appears for hdn in Kfinohipura, for gan in Sugan- 
dhi, for ghan in Nighai^tu, and in So-kin-ti-lo for 
kan in SkandhUa; and nais always nat nd, na, ne^ 
or nya, Thejpw-Zo in this name is represented by 
the same Chinese characters as in Ka.Schi-pura,^ &o. 
Hence we are almost constrained to transliterate 
into Konkanfipura. It was 2,000 li northwards 
(not north) from K&fichipura — say 330 miles, and 
2,400 to 2,500 U north-west from it (say 400 miles) 
was the capital of Mahfi,r4ehtra. If this latter 
were at Ndsik, or thereabouts, then we might be 
tempted to seek for Konkanjlipura about Kopal, or 
Kokanto ( P Konkanfir) which is 310 miles as the 
crow flies from KAnohi and 336 from Nfieik j by 
road about 860 and 890 miles respectively. Now 
Kokanfir, as well as Ittigi, must have been a 
place of note, and is still remarkable for some 
very old temples of about the 7th century A, D. 
May we not identify it with Eon-km-na;pu-lo P 

J. Bxtboess. 

Edinburgh, June l^ih, 1893. 


PKOF. WEBER ON THE KAVYAMALA. 

The first part of the J o urml o/ ihe German Or ten'- 
tal Society for 1893, pp, 120 If., contains an appre- 
ciative article by Prof. Weber on the Kdvyamdld, 
published in Bombay at tlh*Niri.:iyii .S/l^ara Press. 

This excellent work is, no doubt, well known to 
most of our readers, and any detailed account 
of its contents would be unnecessary ; hut it is 
certiiinly a matter foi congratulation that a col- 
lection of Orientivl Texts should be edited and 
printed by native scholars in Bombay, in a style 
which is capable of satiHfymg the sonutwhat severe 
requirements of European critical scholarship. It 
is not claimed that tht? b<»ok ivprfj^t'uU the most 
advanced principles of strictly seientifie editing, 
an eriiicue, and «o fc^rth. Now and 

then the text, when it depends on a single 
and perhaps corrupt man uscript, leaves much to 
be desired ; but it is better tt> have a text which is 
incomplete or fragxuenhiry than to have none at 
all. The editors have evidently sjiar^yd no labour 
to obtain as intelligible and com»et a text as 
was possible in the cireiimHtanees, and to avoid 
mistakes in printing; while the influence of 
European scholarship iashrwn in the introductory 
notices furnished regarding the authors of the 
works published, their lives and their other 
writings, in the indexes of veises, the lists of con- 
tents, the tables of and the like, special 
^knowledgment should lie made of the mmierous 
instances In which complete commentaries are 
printed with the texts, and, when these are want- 
ing, of the excclient notes on obscure passages 
supplied by the editors themselves. 

The Kdvyamdld contains edited texts of works 
fallmg under the head of Drama, Kdvya, Aiath- 
kdvoy and Pr&lqpit literature. Many works are 
published for the first time, incloding some nine 
or ten i^ys and a large number of epic poems. 
The collection of woiks on Rhetoric is specially 
rich and valuable. Amongst the Brfikrit works, 
the edition of Pingala's Prahniu-uiUrtlHi on 
PiAkrit Prosody, with the eommentaiy of I^itOcsh- 
midhara, is deserving of partienlar aittMition. 


Weberns notice concludes with two uwafii 
indexes,— one of works, and the other of authon 
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peom xhb j apses op the late a. E. bhehell. 

(Continued from page 24 ) 

BUElSrEIiL MSS. — ISTo. IV. PAST I. 

THE SOHG- OP KOTI AND CHANNAYYA. 

O RIGINAL in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, an^ 
signed “M.’’: translation according to Bnrneirs MS. Original, text and translation, 
occnpies leaves 23 to 53 inclusive in Barnell’s MSS. It is really a direct continuation of the 
story of Deyibaidi. 

Translation. 

On leaving the Ballal’s house (Deyi) walked on by the sides of the paddy fields, and 
began to feel pangs of childbirtli, little by little. She stood on the road, clasping a cocoa- 
nut tree bearing fruit of a red colour, and dropped tears. 

At this time one Buddyanta came up, and, on coming up he said : — “0 my mother ! 
0 Billavar girl I Is it the overfiow of blood in your veins, or is it the pride of wealth (that 
makes you stand thus) ? ” 

Deyi replied: — “ If I have done this out of pride, I shall suffer hardship. If out of 
trouble, the children that shall be born of me will relieve me of it.** 

Meanwhile, the BallUJ had sent his wives to see whether Deyi had reached home, or was 
still on the road. They came and called her to their house, and when she came, the BaU&I- 
said ; — 

There are seven rooms in my l^du (residence). One of them do yon set apart for her, 
and let her bring forth her children in that room.*^ 

By this time Deyi felt pain, and (her attendants) hnng np a rope to facilitate the delivery, 
praying to the Bhfita, Brahmara of Kemmnle, 

Then, first she brought forth a male child. Prom one womh she brought forth two 
children. On the ninth day after this, she and her children were purified, aud it was desired 
that the ceremony of giving names to the children should be performed on that day. So 
that he might out-live the corner-stone of the temple of the god at E16t§svara in the South, 
the first was named !E6ti : aud so that he might live as long as there existed the corner-stone 
of the temple of the god at Badirifiga in the North, the second was named Ohannayya. 

Tbrougb Ammapipa Baidya^Birmawa Baidya killed the mother of these children by 
means of magic. The BaUftl caused her to be buried in a corner of the room, in which 
she had stayed, and had her children purified. He gave orders that, as they had no mother, 
they should be well taken care of ; and he sent for their use first a cow and then a she- 
buffaloe, one after the other, as each ceased to give milk. He also provided them with carpets 
and shawls, one after the other, as each became nseless. In this manner he treated them with 
much respect. 

Then the Ball^l sent for Sftyiua Baidya : — Feed these your children well,^’ said he. 

So Sayina Baidya had the children taken to his house, and when he was leaving the 
Bailors house, the Balltil provided him with everything he wanted, in order to bring up the 
children well. 

While they were living in Siiyina’s house, they saw Buddyanta’s cliildren playing with 
cashew-nuts ; and when they saw this, they went to Sayina Baidya, and asked him to give 
them some cashew-nuts, and also with implements for the game. He gave them trowsers 
and coats, and had a horn blown in their honour I 
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, Th.e next day ttey went out to play : ■“ 

“0, yon cMldren of Bnddyanta! We will also play witli you. W© will also stake 
cashew-iiuts,’* said they. 

So they played, but upon the agreement that there -svcre to be no squares for the play, and 
Trere completely beaten by Bnddyanta’s children. 

Then the younger of them said to his brother : — ** Give me my turn now. I shall 
proceed with the play.*' 

So he took his turn and began to play, and he completely defeated Buddyanta’s 
children. They then demanded that the play should bo renewed witli the sqiiari's. 

The Tictorious party said : — “You yourselves had ruled that there wi‘ri‘ to be no squares 
for the play. Now we will not agree to that,*' and they walked stniight home. 

Buddyanta’s children went homo and informed their father of lliis, and ho camo and 
took the cashew-nuts by force from the hands of the victorious childron, 

“We are young and you take the nuts from us by force. Keep them well, and when we 
are grown up, we shall get them from you, ” said the children. 

Buddyanta took the nuts home, and tying them in a cloth, hung llicrn up in the sTnolco.^ 

“ We must go to see the Ball^J. In his face sits (the goddess) Lakshml (good 
luck), whereas in our faces sits Kali (bad luck). We must get rid of Kail and try to 
gain over Bakshml.’* 

So spake the children to each other, and one of them adviscwl the other to awk the opinion 
of Sayina Baidya. Sayina Baidya wont to the BalhlJ, who vras sitting in Ids hall with groat 
enjoyment. On his head was a hat of arocamut shell ornamented witii poacmjkV plumes. His 
body was decorated with garlands of jasmine {lowers, and of the flowers called k^takL To the 
Ballal thus seated, Buddyanta made a lowly obeisance. 

The Ballaj. said : — Come, Sayina, take a seat. What is your object in coming hero ? ** 

S&yina Baidya replied: — ‘‘(The goddess) K&l!, who sits in the faces of the children, 
whom you have nourished, should be driven away, and the Goddess of Wealth invited to sit 
there instead.” 

To this Ballal answered:— “Hava the ceremony performed according to the custom 
of our caste. Bell plantain trees. Hang up festoons of cocoannt leaves* Set np four posts 
of plantain trees. Ceil the inner roof. Carpet the ground. Rain coral on the heads of the 
boys. Wave lamps before their faces in a plate filled with rubies# Borform the ceremony 
just in the same way as the Ball&l king would have done.*^ 

On hearing this, Sayina Baidya returned home, and inquired who had been serving hm 
household as a barber from the time of his ancestors. He was told that it was one tsora 
Kaihbi, the son of a barber, and that he was at that time living on the laud of one Kaudu 
Bo^ari Sv&mm in a place called Kanni Sale in the City of on tbe Ghftts. 

He then desired to write him a letter on palm leaves and send for him ; and enquired 
who had been writing such letters from the time of his ancestors. Ho was told that the writer 
was a clerk named Nfirayana Eaiigdjl. BaiigOji was then sent for, and came, and asked 
sayina Baidya why he had been sent for. 

Sayina Baidya then sent a servant to a place named XJddanda Botin, and caused some mw 
leaves of a young palm-tree to he brought, and to be exposed to the morning snn. In the 
evening he caused the leaves to be taken out of the sun, and had them tied up in bundles. Ho 
had the middle parts only of the leaves preserved ; their ends ho had cut off. The clerk l«dd 
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one of those trimmed leaves in his hand and it bent ; so he cansed oil and tinmieric to be put on 
it. Then he asked Sayina Baidya what he should write on it. 

Sayina Baidya dictated thus : — “ O you who have been serving’ my house as a barber from 
the time of my ancestors, know that from S%ina Baidya’s house H&ll is to Tb© driven out and 
Xiakshmi is to be invited instead. Vou must bring with you for that purpose all the instru- 
ments connected with your profession. Bring two pairs of razors, a pair of scissors, a small cup 
for holding water, tweezers, and a glass in which the face can be reflected. Kiili is to be driven 
out from the persons of the children, whom the Ballal has caused to be brought up. Immediately 
on seeing this letter, in whatever dress you may be in at the time, and even though you may 
be taking your food, you must start, taking your box with you, and following the man I have 
sent you.” 

Ho then asked for a man to be the bearer of the letter. Vaip.appa Bhandari, the son of 
his mother’s sister, was sent for. Sayina Baidya paid him the expenses of the journey, and of 
his family during his absence, and tied the letter in the skirt of his garment. Vanappa 
Bhandari then started, and passing out of the yard of Smyrna’s house went on his way straight 
to the Sv^min’s residence on the ghats. 

He stood at the gate and called out \ — isa of Karmi.” The first call tsara heard, but mad© 
no answer. The second he answered, and at the third he came out, enquiring who called him. 

“ It is I and no one else,” was the answer, and Vanappa Bhandari nndid the skirt of his 
garment and gave the letter to the barber. 

tsara Kambi then opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it. 
Immediately on reading it, he rose from his dinner, and in the dress he wore at the time he 
set out, taking all his instruments with him ; and, following the man sent to him, he descended 
into the low country, and came to Sayina Baidya’s house. He was asked to name all the 
things required for the aeremonyf 

“ Five bundles of betel-leaves, five areca»nuts, a cocoanut having three eyes, a sir of 
green rice, and pow’s milk, are wanted,” replied the barber. 

He was supplied with all the things required for his part of the business. All the 
friends of Sayina Baidya assembled ; a small bower of plantain trees was formed, festoons of 
cocoanut leaves were hung up, the inner part of the roof was ceiled, and the ground was covered 
with a carpet. 

The children of Sayina Baidya together with the friends, who were assembled, circumam- 
bulated the bower, the boys being seated within it- Then the pouring of rice on their heads 
began. First the barber pour-ed it, next Sayina Baidya, and last of all, Sftyina Baidyati, 
mother of K&utaxiwa*. 

Then the barber, holding the left cheek by his hand, beg^n his work on the right cheek 
of K6ti. The front part of his head he shaved and made figures of the sun and the moon ; and 
on the back of the head he made the figures of Bh!ma and Arjuna. Thus the tonsure of 
K6ti Baidya was finished, and he was lifted by the hand. 

Lamps were waved before his brother’s face, too, in a plate filled with rubies. Coral 
was thrown on Channayya,*© head, and his head, too, was shaved, and figures of the sun and the 
moon formed on the front part, and figures of Bhima and Arjuna on the back. The tonsure of 
both was thus over, and they were now to bathe themselves, and wash away the pollution of 

being shaved, 

* 

For this purpose they got ready the juice of several kinds of leaves growing in dry and 
wet paddy-fields ; and uddu, and pods of green gram, and several substances for washing 
g,way oil ; also a thousand pots of hot water and a thousand pots of cold water. They warmed 
themselves by bathing in the hot water, and cooled themselves by bathing in the cold waters 
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They then went to a room where there was some sandal- wood, and ground a great deal of the 
saiidal-wood, and fully besmeared their bodies down to their waists with it, and then sat down 
to take their food. They next got into a palankiii of the color of parrots, and each of 
them tied to his waist a dagger like that of Hama. 

Thus did they go to the Ballal’s house. They approached the gate, and entered the enc,losure, 
and, passing through the yard in front of the house, went into a room set apart for the use 
of bards, poets, and such like. 

They then wont into a room on the western side of the house, and climbed into the upper- 
story by means of a rope. On a great chair the Ballal was sitting in great enjoyment. He had 
a hat of areca-nut shell, decorated with a crest of peacock’s plumes. On his head were 
garlands of jasmine flowers and of the flowers called IJtald, Thus seated, the boys made him 
a lowly salute. 

**Come, my children, sit down,” said the Ballal. 

He brought a bed of flowers and spread it out, and they sat down on it and placed their 
flaggers on the ground. Then the Ballal asked them why they had come, and they replied : — 

“You have nourished us with great love. You have treated us with great respect. From 
this time forward, also, do you provide for our livelihood ! ” 

Then the BalLU said : — Buddyanta owns the upper part of a paddy field named 
Anilaja; the lower part of that field, I shall assign to you.” 

He accordingly marked its boundaries, and when he was giving the field to the boys, he 
advised them to make some offering to Buddyanta, whenever they might sow it. 

With the intention of sowing the yanila seed at the proper time, they gathered all the refuse 
of the field and set fire to it. And then, after eighteen days of the month Paggu had passed, 
they ploughed the field with two pairs of he-buffaloes. Thus did they cultivate the yanUa 
crop. 

Meanwhile, to ohoose a day for celebrating a kambala^ in bis field, Buddyanta was 
going to ask the opinion of one Matti Blra Ballftya. On his way he passed the field of Koti 
and Channayya, and they called out to him : — 

“Where are you going to, Buddyanta ? ” 

“ I am going tp ask the opinion of a soothsayer for fixing a day for the celebration of 
a replied Buddyanta. 

“ Wliea yoa are asking about year Jtanibala, please ask also about ours,” said the 
young men. 

Then K6ti asked bis brother to go up to tbe upper-story of their bouse by a ladder, arid" 
fetch down a cocoannt. Then ^e took off its outer skin, removed all the fibres from it, and 
gave it to Buddyanta. Taiing tbe cocoanut with him, Buddyanta walked away, but when he 
got out of their sight, he struck the cocoanut against a rock, broke it to pieces, and put the 
pieces into the skirts of his garment. He munched them all the way as he went along, Chan- 
nayya saw this, and he said to K6ti : — 

« The cocoannt we gave to Buddyanta he lias broken to pieces, and he has been eating it 

all along the way ; so we have not had the good fortune of eating vegetables mixed with 
cocoanut ! ” 


Buddyanta went to Matti Bira BalMya, and asked him to name a day for the celebration 
rItmS W ^ auspicious day, and, when he heard this, Buddyanta 
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** How, Buddyanta, what day has been fonnd to be auspicious for us and what day for 
you ?” asked K6ti. 

“ This Tuesday has been chosen for me and the next for you,” replied Buddyanta. 

**We must celebrate the Tcamhala on the same day as Buddyanta, and we must sow our 
field at the same time that he does so the young men resolved within themselves. 

They then said to one another that they ought to order some he-buffaloes and coolies for 
the Tcambala, 

‘‘You go to the lower parts, and I will go to the upper parts, to order he-bufialoes and 
coolies. He who owns four he-buffaloes should send two to us, and two should he send to 
Buddyanta ; and he who owns two only, may, if he pleases, send them to us, or he may send 
them to Buddyanta,” said the elder to the younger brother. 

How, at this very time, Buddyanta also intended to order he-buffaloes and coolies, 

“ Where are you g^ing, K8ti ? ” asked he. 

“I have come to order he-bofEaloes and coolies,” ■was the reply. 

• “ For you the next Tuesday has been chosen. This Tuesday has been chosen for me. 
Why do you act in this manner ?” asked Buddyanta. 

“ Acting upon your advice, my brother has put the seed that ■was in the upper-story into 
water,” replied Fldti. 

When Buddyanta proceeded further, he met Channayya Baidya, and, seeing him, he 
asked bim where he was going to. 

“lam going to order he-bnfEaloes and coolies, my lord !” said Channayya. 

“Then, when do you mean to celebrate your hamhala f” asked Buddyanta. 

“It should be celebrated to-morrow. Listening to my brother's advice, ■the seed that 
was in the upper-story I put into -water,” answered Channayya. 

“What do you mean by this, Channayya ? What trick are yon playing ?” said Buddyanta. 

The men who were to drive the buffaloes were ordered to appear along with the 
animals very early the next morning, and the maid-servants were ordered to appear with 
earthen pots in their hands. The next day, the buffaloes and cooHes bo^ came to the fields, 
and it was only after the fields of K6ti and Channayya had been twice ploughed that the 
buffaloes came to Buddyanta’s fields; and by the time that the fields of the latter had been 
ploughed once, K6ti and Channayya had entirely finished their hamlala. Then they sent four 
buffiiloes and four cooKes to Buddyanta’s fields. 

Then Buddyanta came from Vali Mallje Katt», rooted out the hunt&lam plant growing in 
the -water, and severely beat the buffaloes and coolies. 

Then the two bro-thers said “ Do not you beat the buffaloes and coolies belong^g to 
others. If you bear hatred against us, revenge yourself on our o-wn persons ; ” and to the 
cooUes and buffaloes they said:— “Although you have been beaten, we shall consider the 
a^pression as against ourselves.” 

They then caused the buffaloes to be washed and boiled rice to be served to them. They 
also caused fodder to be served to those who were -willing to eat it, and supphed tender 
cocoanuts to those who would not take fodder. To the coolies they said: — « Go home in 
great enjoyment.” 

They then brought some seed in baskets to their fields for sowing them; while Buddyanta 
had his seed carried to his fields in a palankin, and a plantain tree carried on the shoulders of 
coolies. The two brothers then planted a plaintain tree in their fields, sowed them and 

returned home. 
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Three or six days afterwards, Channayya said to Koti : — “ Now them uddy water in 
the fields must be let out and pure water let in, and we should see what the seed has come to. 
Will you go, my brother ? or shall I ? 

‘‘ The bluntness of Buddyanta and your angry disposition will not well agree,” replied 
E:5ti. 

Then he took his harrow with him and set out from his house ; he passed TJddanda Boffu, 
and went through the field named Anilaje, and walked by the side of a paddy field named 
Pumaje Rajjya in M nnilaj e. On his way he observed that Buddyanta’s field had not even so 
much water in it as would be sufficient for a fly. Buddyanta was engaged in scaring birds 
from his field. The fields of these brothers presented the appearance of the sea bearing 
Rama’s name. 

Buddyanta was sitting in his house at Vali Mafije with great enjoyment, when Koti laid 
down the harrow on the ground, and exclaimed : — “ Salutation to my lord !” 

When he saluted him from the eastern side Buddyanta turned his face to the north ; when 
from the north he turned his face to the west; when from the west he turned himself round 
to the south ; and when he saluted him from the southern side Buddyanta looked down on the 
earth. 

At last K6ti said; — ‘‘I saluted you full four times and not even once did you return 
my salute ! If I had saluted the wild Jcdsana tree in the jungle, even that would have dropped 
its fruit and leaves, and its tendrils would have greeted me. You have not returned me even 
so much* Let one of my salutations go to (the god) Nardyana on high, another to the (goddess) 
Earth below, a third to your ancestors, and the last to the BhfLt% Brahmara of Elemmule.’* 

Saying this, he took up his harrow with him and went to the banks of his field* He made 
a wide opening in one of the banks ; the water flowed out with a rapidity equal to that of rivers 
during the monsoon. Seeing this, Buddyanta called out his servants and they shut up the 
opening made by K6ti by means of grass. 

Kdti then said : — “ Take care, Buddyanta ! The suggi crop is the only means of food for 
the monsoon for you as well as for us ! If you have ’enmity against us, avenge yourself on our 
persons, and not on the crop that we have cultivated. Let, therefore, the water, which is 
flowing out according to custom, flow on in its proper course*'* 

Who has given you a right, my youthful Billavar, to fell the trees in the forest, and to 
dig a channel, and let out the water of your field through that channel ? ** said Buddyanta. 

“ As it was I that came here, matters have come only to this ; but if my brother had come 
they would have borne a serious aspect,” replied K!6ti. 

“Did your brother descend from heaven, or did he spring out of the earth ? Was he born 
in a peacock’s plume ? Was he suckled by the wild buffaloe ? Can he make the water in a 
small earthern pot flow out in a rapid current ? Will he ride to this place on a noseless horse ? 
Ah ! your brother will surely come, and shall I not get ready a bundle of thorny plants ? Shall 
I not strike his face with it ?” said Buddyanta. 

At this time Channayya came to TJddanda Bottu and looked around him, and said to him- 
self What could possibly have delayed my brother so long ? He is not yet to be seen.” 

Meanwhile words rose to a high pitch between Buddyanta and the elder brother, and 
Channayya heard them. He went to his house, and, unsheathing his dagger, proceeded to the 
place, and when he reached it, he saw his brother and Buddyanta qua,rrelling with each other. 
He remonstrated with Buddyanta and warned him not to interfere, saying : — “Will the water 
that is poured on the feet come up to the head ? Or will the water poured on the head come 

downto the feet ? Let the water, which is flowing out according to custom, have its proper 

course.’* 
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On this Buddyanta said : — Who has created a custom for you ? ” 

Then Ohannayya held Buddyanta by the head and broke his neck. He held hirn hy 
the back, and broke the back-bone. Then he hurled him to the ground, so that he fell with 
his face upwards. His throat and his breast with his silver-hilted dagger he stabbed full 
three times. Buddyanta vomitted all his food ; his bowels were loosened, and his soul fled 
from his body to Kailasa ! The two brothers then took the corpse by the hands and feet, 
bore it to the channel they had dug, and there they placed it. They then put a harrowfnl of 
earth on its head, and said to the corpse ; — *‘Do you imagine this to be a red turban.’’ 

EText they put a harrowful of earth on its breast, and said: — Consider this to be a blanket 
of the colour of pigeons.” 

A third time they put the same quantity of earth on its middle, and said : — Take this to 
be a shawl of the best manufacture.** 

And for the last time they put a harrowful of earth on its feet, and said: — This last do 
you consider to be slippers.” 

They then smoothened the earth, just as they would do the banks of the suggi fields. The 
harrow they decorated, and made it look somewhat like Buddyanta, and placed it on his seat, 
and said : — “ Sit down here and scare away birds 1 *’ 

How, my elder brother, on our way home, let us go to Buddyanta’s house,** s^iid 
Channayya. 

“ To Buddyanta’s widow let us mention a fact, apparently true, though not really so,** said 
the elder brother. 

They then proceeded towards Buddyanta’s house, and stood at the gate and called 
out to his widow. She came out answering the call, and enquired who it was that had 
called her. 

We are the persons that called you,’* answered the two brothers. 

She asked them to come in and sit down. They sat down on a swinging cot. 

“ Yon, Sirs, who never visited our house till this, what is your object in coming here ? ” 
asked the woman. 

“ Our lord, your husband, is very thirsty, his body is full of sweat, and his throat is dry ; 
therefore he has ordered that, with milk in a cnp, water in a goblet, and betel-leaves in a metal 
plate, you should go there, accompanied by a maid-servant,’* replied the brothers. “ Wherever 
you went, there he would sprinkle water mixed with cow-dung, and wherever he went, there 
you would do the same.” 

Who has effected this union between you, who have been so widely separated?” asked 
the woman. 

“All the great men of the upper and lower countries joined and united ns together,” 
replied the brothers. • 

“If you have become friends, I shall still have the fortune of enjoying married life,” 
said the woman. 

She further said “ Ton, my children, who never came here till this, and have so strangely 
visited our house, take your food here.” 

“TiU yesterday we have lived upon your food and salt, and heneeforwards, too, we 
are only to depend upon yon,” replied the brothers. 

She then asked them to at least chew betel-leaves, and offered them the leaves in a 
metal plate. They took up some leaves in their hands and said : — “ We will go.*** 

Meanwhile, accompanied by the maid-servant, who took with her milk in a cup, water in 
a goblet, and befcel-leaves in a plate, the widow proceeded by the sides of the bank named 
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aijiIa of the field (sailed AjnbaJa. Here blood was slowly flowing tbrongb a narrow channel 
near the field. Then she went to the shed in Yali MaSje, and saw a harrow decorated 
so as to asstiine the appearance of Bnddyanta, placed on his seat ! She cried out : — 
“ Oh ! the brothers have committed murder ! ” 

She threw away her nose ornament, and cried out : — Let it ornament the breasts of those 
heroes ! ” 

She threw away her neck ornament, and cried out: — “Let it adorn the breasts of those 
heroes ! ’’ 

She oast ofE her ear-rings, and cried out:— ** Let them ornament the breasts of those heroes !** 

She dashed her bracelets to pieces, and the brothers rejoiced to see Buddyanta’s wife in 
this distracted condition, and returned home. All the water in the country became poisonous 
to them and every became their enemy. They then resolved to leave the country and to 
go to foreign lands, and said to each other: — “ If we are to go away, our uncle lives in his 
house named Mandil Ndma Barke. Let us visit him.” 

Saying thus, they went on their way. Svfimi Baidyati, the woman that had nourished 
them, saw them from afar and said to Sayina : — “ The children that have not visited us for 
so long are coming ! ” 

• By this time they had reached the gate and went into the house. Seeing this, on a 
swinging cot she spread out a bed of flowers, and asked them to sit down. At the same time 
Sayina Baidya came and als() sat down on the same cot. 

“ You children, who have not come here for such a long time, with what object have you 
visited us to-day ? What are those stains on your faces ? And why does your dagger shine 
brightly ?” asked he. 

“ Our mother has not been able to wash away those stains, and our dagger, having been 
whetted, the polish on it is still bright,” replied the brothers. 

“Tell me the story as it really is, will you, my children?” said S&yina. 

The younger brother said “ The tone of Buddyanta’s 'vyords rose to a high pitch, and so 
he met his death at the hands of Ghannayya.” 

*‘Now you will be hated by one and all of the people of the country,” said Sdyina Baidya. 

“We will leave our country and go to a foreign one. In our life-time you supplied us 
with a handful of food and after our death you would have reduced our bodies to five sirs of 
ashes I” said one of the brothers. 

“ At the age of seven years, land was given to you by Pariznftje Ballft}. Do not go away, 
when you possess land and the love of women. Make the throne^ the cause of your 
departure. Consider this well,” said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they asked him to tell them the means, by which they were to carry out his advice. 

“ 0, my children, listen to me then. The panc^o/^betel creeper that has climbed up the 
areca-nut tree, and the mando/t-betel creeper that has climbed up the mango tree ; fetch yon some 
leaves of both these creepers, tie them in bundles, put them into the skirts of your garments, 
and beg of the BaJIal to give yon the food and clothing he promised your mother to give you. 
Then he will become terribly angry. Do yon then take him at his word, pnt the blame upon 
him and go away. Thns did the wife of Stiyina advise the two brothers. 

They sat down to take their meals. There were five hundred kinds of curries mixed with 
curds, and three hundred kinds of curries mixed with tamarind pickles, and green rice boiled in 
milk. They ate food mixed with ghiy washed their hands in whey and chewed betel-leaves. 


s i. the 
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After tHeir diiuaer tliey came out, and set out from tlie Louse. They went towards tLe Louse of 
Pari.in4e, The fiveKxindred men in the service of Parimale, and the three Lnndred in that of 
KoJamft^Qj asked tLem wlio they were, and whispered to each other: — We cannot find out 
whether they axe naerchants or Brahmans, or whether they belong to the class called YakkatSra, 
or wLetlier tLe^ axe Bants.” 

At this time the Ballal was looking out of a window of his house, and he said : — “ The 
children that axe coming are those that I brought up.” 

B 7 this time they approached the gate and came to the spacious yard in front of the house, 
and went intq the crowded hall. They proceeded to a room set apart for the use of bards, 
poets, mnsiciarLS a^nd the like. It was a room on the western side of the house. By means 
of a rope they got into the upper-story which was made of silver, and sat down on two chairs. 
Wearring a hat of areca-nut spathe on the head, decorated with peacock’s plumes, the Ballal 
was nodding on his seat. He was adorned with jasmine and ^andwfius fllowers. To the Ballal 
thus seated, theyloowed low. 

**Come, eliild-ren, take seats,” said he. 

We would first speak about the purpose with which we have come, and afterwards about 
the matter of sitting down,” said the brothers. 

‘‘Z'ou can speak about the object which has brought you here, hut sit down,” said *the 
BallAl 

They sat fio?m near the door, and he asked them to tell him the object of their visit. 

“We laave become tired of living by cultivation. Our purses have become empty. Supply 
us with sometliiiLg that will defray all our expenses,” said the brothers. 

“ What do yon want, my children ? Tell me and I will give it you,^’ said the Ball&l. 

* 

“In front? of yotir mansion there is a field named Bftkimftr, in which can he sown five sers 
of rice, and. winchi produces five hundred rrmdis^ Give us that,” asked the brothers. 

“That feldmeetsaJl the expenses of my household. Leave that, and ask for another,” 
said the fiallal. 

“There is the field Bertftli below your mansion. You sow three strs of rice in it, and 
when you reap th© crop you get three hundred mudis^^ said the brothers. 

“Lieavetliat one and ask me for something else !” said the BallUl. 

‘ “ In your spacioixs cow-pen, there are two milch she-buffiaJoes, give us one of them,” asked 
the brothers. 

“They are fox STxpplying milk to the children of my household. Leave them and ask for 
soxoLetkijig eke^” said the Ballal. 

“Intlaeyard- of your house, there is a jack-tree of a superior quality. On one of its 
branches tliere is imit with a soft rind ; on another there is fruit with a hard rind; on a third 
there is uimp© fmit ; and on a fourth very tender fruit. Give us that,” asked the brothers. 

“Z cannot; giwe you that,” said the Ballal. 

“lE!"our grand. -mothers have two pleasure-gardens. Eavoiir us with one of them,” said the 
brothers. 

“"Yon* vlio to-day have asked for a a flower-garden? will to-morrow ask me for one of my 
giand-motliers !” said the Ballil. 

“jAh I yon have conceived the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that 
suckled ns !” said the brothers, and, bowing low, rudied out of the houses and pi*oceeded on 
their way. 


^ [A measuie of grain containing from 40 to 60 Ed.] 
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While they went on their way, they met the Bami’s nephew coming from a place called 
D§vaQ.a Ajale belonging to one B6ta Mardade. 

Why are you walking with such angry looks from the BaUal’s house ?’ asked he. 

“The BaUal had the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that suckled us, there- , 
fore we came out of his house,** said the brothers. 

His nephew asked the Ballal; — “Why did those heroes go out of your house in anger ?” 

“They asked me to give them very unusual gifts and I became terribly angry; then they 
saluted me and went away said the Ballal, 

“ They shall not be left unpursued, in their own land. We must construct a fort in the 
paddy field called !Eo}aIa and must give them battle,’* said the nephew. 

Then the BalMl asked him to try and make peace with the brothers, and bring them back 
to his house. The nephew then took some precious shawls in both his hands, and said to the 
brothers : — “ 0, my heroes, make peace, and I will give you whatever you want.” 

“ Give your shawls to the Pariahs that have long served you ! We will never enter the 
hall that we have once left,** replied the brothers. 

Then the royal elephant was sent out to fight with them. 

“ If you have come to fight on behalf of justice, on our very breasts we shall let you 
tread ; but if you have come on behalf of injustice, we shall cut you to pieces,” said the brothers 
to the elephant, and the elephant returned to its stable. 

Next the royal horse was sent.’ 

“ Are you come to fight on behalf of justice or of injustice ? If on behalf of justice, we 
shall allow you to pass over our very breasts; if on behalf of injustice, we shall cut ofE the legs 
of your foal,” said the brothers to the horse. Hearing this, the horse went back to its stable. 

A company of player youths and some youths of the class called Ch&va^i Makkala were^ 
armed, each with a cudgel, and sent to fight. 

“ Are you come to fight on the side of justice, or on the side of injustice P *• asked the^ 
brothers, Hearing this, the youths turned back. 

The brothers then'prooeeded on their way, and while they were walking, they resolved 
to get hack from a plou^-wxight the implements of husbandry, which they gave ^him 
to he repaired^ and which they used for cultivating the field Anilaja; namely, the plough made 
of the tree called having a handle made of the tree called Hruvu^ some iron nails, and 

a yoke made of the tree called Tooraji,^ ^ 

BUBNBLIi mss. — No. IV, PART II. 

THE STORY OP KOTI AND CHANNAYYA. 

. Original in the Kauarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, and signed 
“ M.** : the translation according to Burnell's MS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 
64 to 122 inclusive in Burnell's MSS. It is a direct continuation of Part I. which breaks off in 
iihe tiiiddle of a sentence* 

Tnmslatioii. 

When Kdti and Channayya called out to the idongh-wr^^hl^ he came out from his house. , 

** Give us the implements -we entrusted to yon the other day,” ashed the brothers. 

« The plough.tail and the plongh^share have been injured 1^ white ants, the plough-shoes 
has been injirod by rust,” said the plongh-TOight, 

® tliis point the stoiy is contmued in prose. 
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Yon had better give ns our implements ; if not, we will reduce yon to Bnddyanta’s 
condition.^’ 

Hearing this, he went in, and, stretching his hands to the rafters of his roof, he took down 
the broken plough-share, the decayed plough-tail, and the injured plough-shoe, and threw 
them away, saying 

Let the instruments, which were imed to furrow the earth, henceforward furrow your 
breasts.” 

Ah ! you son of a paltry courtezan, shall the implements used to fmrow the earth furrow 
our breasts ?” 

Saying this Channayya Baidya held him by the head and broke his neck. He hurled 
him to the ground, so that he fell on his back. He looked at his neck and at his breast, and with 
his silver-hilted dagger stabbed the plough-wright in the breast. The plough-wright vomited 
all his food, and the wound streamed forth blood. The plough-wright fled from his body to 
Kailua, and they said to the corpse : — 

Drink a bellyful of rain water, repair old ploughs, and make new ones.” 

So saying they went on, and, on the way, a washerman said to them : — 

“ What are those cries of men and groans of women in that plough -wright^s house ?” 

They answered him “ We kindled a fire, a spark flew from it and burnt a shed ; there- 
fore are the inmates of the honse crying out.” 

“Wherever you go, there ruin will never be wanting; and wherever the crab goes, 
there dirt will never be wanting,” said the washerman. 

“ Do you compare us to a fish that lives in the water P You whoreson ! You that live by 
washing the clothes of others! ” said the brothers; and holding him by the head broke his 
neck. They rolled him on the ground, so that he lay on his back. The centre of his byeast 
they stabbed three times, and they then said to the corpse 

“Bring dirty clothes, clean them, and eat yonr bellyful.” Saying thus, they proceeded 
on their way, and came to a small river. They washed their hands, feet, faces and bodies in it. 
After washing themselves they sat down by the foot of an aivattha tree, and, having sat down, 
they nndid a small hag containing betel-leaves, areca-nut and the like, and chewed pieces of 
areca-nut, and pancTioli betel-leaves. They ate white lime and Sflrat tobacco. They tied up the 
bag, and went on chewing the betel-leaves. 

There was a toll gate on the way, and as they approached it, the toll-man Ddre saw them 
coming and asked them who they were. They said that they were travellers. 

“ Look I there is the toll gate : pay me the toll before going away,” said the toll-man. 

“ Toll ! what is it on ? Do we carry any packs on our heads ? Did you see any loads on 
onr backs P Is it on any cattle that we have brought with us ? Have "we brought a whole 
family with us ? ” said the brothers. 

To this the toll-man DSre answered “ The toU on the steel-dagger, five feet long, that 
you carry with you, amounts to a cash. Pay that to me and then go away.” 

The brothers said : — “Never has any man set so low a price on onr dagger, and now you 
have been born 1” 

“Is it wonderful that you should be asked to pay the toU P H the son of a Bant should 
pass this way, he would pay toll on the slippers on his feet. Should the SettPs son Shenaye 
pass, he would pay toU on the white umbrella in his hand. If the . son of a king should pass 
this way, he would pay toU on his palankin,” said the toU-man. 

“ You may proceed, I shaU pay the toU to D6re and follow you,” said Channayya to his 
elder brother. 
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K6ti went onwards, and the younger brother took a cash from his pocket and said : — • 
“Here, DSre, receive the toll.” 

“ Stretch out your hand to the verandah and pay it me,” said DSre. 

“ Come down from the verandah and receive it,” said Ohannayya. 

“ I will not descend from the verandah,” said the toll-man. 


Ohannayya stood awhile, gazing at him with fiery eyes. He twisted his red moustache. 
He ascended the verandah and caused D8re to run round the verandah thrice, held him by the 
head and broke his neck. Then Ohannayya held him by the back and broke the back-bone. 
He stabbed his breast and neck three times with his silver-hilted dagger. D^re vomited up all 
his food, and his soul fied from his body to Ehil^sa. 

Ohannayya then said to the corpse : — ” Eat your bellyful and thus feed your belly. Receive 
toll from Bafiga^ Mtkllaya and Chaufa.” 

So saying, he placed the cash on the breast of the corpse and went on. The wind was 
blowing and the two brothers spread out a dirty blanket under a banian-tree. They undid the, 
bag of the colour of parrots and pigeons, containing betel-leaves and so on, and chewed areca»- 
nut with much enjoyment. Ohannayya swooned from the effects of the arecarnut. 

“ My throat is dry with thirst,” said he. 

Said K6ti “ See here, brother, there is the spot named Darjma Katte. If you look towards 
it, you can see it, and your call can he heard there. A poor Brfthuiajji keeps holy water there?*' 

So spake Kdti, and the pair went to Sarma Katte. 

• “ Give us a little water, Brfihman, to allay our thirst,” said they. 

« What is your caste ? And what is yonr religion ?” asked the Brllhma?. 

“ We wear the thread to mark our reKglon, and we are Billavars by caste,” replied the 
brothers. 


« Come to the southern side. I have got a tube of hell-metal, and I will pour water along 
it into yonr hands, and thna you may allay your thirst,” said the Br&hman. 

We will not drink out of the vessel that has been used by people of a hundred and twenty 
different castes. We will hold our dagger to our mouths, and you may pour water into our 
mouths along it.” 

then placed the point of the dagger in his month and stretched the hilt towards the 
Brah^ij. Thus he assuaged his thirst. Uext Ohannayya placed the point of the dagger in his 
month, with its hilt towards the Brahman, who then poured water upon the dagger. On seeing 
the red m^taohe aaid the flaming eyes, and the broad face of Ohannayya, the Br4hman’s 

W trembled, and he, poUred out a large quantity all at once. The water ran down onto 
Cnannayya’s body, and lie said 

- J*®’ '^ater for the sake of charily, or for the purpose of com- 

BmtTnncr riti f ^ * * 


Saying thus, he suddenly stood up, and made the Brahman ran round the verandah. 

_ “WmtaUtae hrotter! WaitaUttle! Do not murder him. If yon disobey nm, your 
he equal to ^t of murdering me; to that of killing a cow in Banaras; nay, eveJ to 
that of destroying the BhAta^ Brahmara of B^epunnle.** ‘ ^ 

^«^&*l‘is>«>®latterdrewhaokands»id:- 

h^ ihZ 17 ''"' and the Bhflte, Brahmara, in the foreste of Kemmule ; 

hut where can I wash away the sin of murdering you P” j».wiuuujo , 
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He ran home so fast that the dust rising from the earth covered all his head. He held a 
little grass in his hand, and by its means induced his cow to come home from the garden, where 
it was grazing The cow came home and its pretty calf was put to suck its mother. When it 
had sucked once, the Brahman drew a s^r of milk. A second time, the calf was put to its mother, 
and this time the Brahman drew two sirs of milk. He then boiled the milk and reduced it to 
one sir. Then, taking with him a stool made of the wood of the tree called hadaliy ornamented 
with flowers of silver, and another of gold set with precious stones, he came to the two brothers, 
and said: — “Drink this milk to allay your thirst.” They accordingly drank the milk, and 
said to each other that they woiild not murder the Br&hmaij, who had given them milk. 

“ Sit down, both of yon, and I will predict future events,” • 

So the Brahman prophesied. 

He said : — “ 0 you heroes, in the village named Adakkanellijine, the Koragars, living 
in their sheds called Icoppu, the Mugfirs in those called mni, and the Bfi-kd^rs of the plain, 
are all eagerly waiting to meet you. KemSr Baliaj, of the village named Paflje, keeps 
a watchful guard. Therefore, he very cautious on your way. If you think that what I say is 
false, on your way to NeUijine, you will see white stone-herries and K6ti Baidya’s palankin, 
and hear the sound of the war drum. If you think this also to be false, you will meet a female 
areca-nut seller called Kftntakke. She will verify my statement ; and if this, too, shall 
prove false, when you return, you may put me to death.” 

Hearing this Koti and Ohaunayya walked on. On the way they met the female areca-nnt 
seller Kantakke. She cried out : — “ 0 children; why are you jonrneying ? Where did you come 
from ? Where do you go to ? Over there, wood, stone and earth-work is being busily carried on. 

0 children, why are you journeying ? ” 

“She, who has given us such good advice, shall not henceforward carry the basket 
of areca-nut on her head,” said the brothers to each other, and they gave her their blessing 
by lightly touching her hand with their dagger, and said to her ; — - ’ 

“ Put out rice to interest in kind and money to interest in coin, and thus live happily.*’ 

They went on their way to Hellijtne, and while they were walking on they saw a bunch of 
stone-berries. Ohannayya took one of the berries and threw it np, he held his dagger directly 
under it and passed <he dagger through the berry. The berry as it fell was reduced to powder 
as fine as red turmeric. The people saw this wonderful feat, and said : — 

“If the younger brother can shew so much dexterity, ho.w much more will the elder be • 
able to shew ? All our ability and skill would be as nothing in comparison to theirs. If we 
obey our master’s orders (to fight them), half of us will lose our lives.” 

Thus spake the Bakdfirs of the plain, and the Koragars, living in their sheds termed 
fcopptt, and fled. The MugSrs, candying bows, held each a blade of grass in his hand and fell 
prostrate before the two brothers, crying for protection. 

“ Por ever and ever we will serve you like crows, said they. 

The brothers heard this, and poured water on the hands of the suppliants, saying : — 

“ Be yon our bond-slaves,” and the brothers blessed them by touching their hands with the 
point of their dagger, and gave them some rupees. 

“Feast yourself with toddy,” said the brothers, and then, taking their way, they went 
through the -plain in Paflje, 

On that plain there were some cow-herds grazing thousands of cows. Ohannayya 
proposed to his brother to propound a riddle to the cow-herds. 

“ A riddle requires little wisdom, but great wit,” said Koti. They then said to the cow- 
herds : — “Look ! in your herd of cattle, a bul? has brought forth a calf and is' licking it.” 

To the others answered: — “Look to the West, O you heroes! and see the sea on 
fire!” 
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“ The great god® is descending, 0 you boys ! ” said the brothers. 

To this the cow-herds answered : — “ It is not that the bull has brought forth a calf and 
is licking it, but that tbe bull is smelling its dung,” 

‘*0! they have solved our riddle, Ohannayya Baidya,” said Koti. 

We must get every information about the way from these boys,” said they to each other. 

So they said to the boys : — “ Which is the way to the house of that rich man in PaUi 
named Paiyya Baidya ? ” 

‘‘ 0, heroes, if you go by the road on the left, you will come to the village £d.^mbtLr. 
If you go by the road on the right, you will come to the village Paflje. And if you go by the 
great road in the middle, you will find the house of that rich man in Palli called Paiyya Baidya.” 

What are the signs by which we may know his house ? ” asked the brothers. 

There is a gate of bamboos, and a spacious cow-pen. The house has an upper-story, and 
the well a pump. The manoH creeper has been trained up a double jpanddl. The cocoanut tree 
bearing red fruit has a circular basin round it, and in front of the house there is a shed with a 
•thick roof.” 


Thus the boys told the brothers all the distinguishing marks. After hearing this, Koti and 
Ohannayya proceeded on their way. They entered Paiyya’s enclosure, crossing the hedge 
round it, and called out : — “ Paiyya, Paiyya ! ” 

The first call, his wife merely heard, but did not answer. When they called out again 
she answered the call, and when they called out a third time she came out asking : — “ Who is 
it that calls ? ” . . 

, “It is we and none else. We the travellers. Is Paiyya, the rich man of Palli, present or 
not?” 


• To this the woman answered : — “ is not present. He is gone to draw toddy from the 
Tsadamha and date trees in the forest called Sank in the East.” 


“ At what time does he go out, and when does he return ?” 


“He goes out in the morning and returns at noon. If you are Brahmans wearing the 
thread, sit down on the round platform of the cocoanut tree bearing redHfruit. If you belong 
to the tribe called Yakkatir, sit down in the shed, built by the poor man. If you belong to our 
caste, sit down on tbe swinging cot within the house,” said the woman. 

Hearing this, they approached the house and said; — “We will not enter into a house 
in which there are no males.” 

* 

They spread out tteir dirty blanket within the shed and sat on it. . They chewed betel-nut 
with much enjoyment. Then Ohannayya became thirsty. ' 

“You, who are a member of Paiyya’s family, please give us a cup of wafer,” said he. 

To this the woman answered : — “ I will not go out of my house to a place where there 
are no males belonging to my family.” 


She said this merely in jest, and did not mean it in earnest. She took ofiE her dirty dress 
and put on a clean one and then, taking a copper pot in her hands she went to the well which 
had been walled in, and by the means of the pump drew pure water from the deep weU. She 
poured the water into a goblet and came into the house. As she was coming in, the voune-er 
brother looked at the eldePs face, and the elder looked at the yonnger’s face, and they bein 
a suppressed laughter. Said the woman ; — J ^ 


“You men, are you laughing at my beaniy, or are yon laughing at my foolishness F’ 
“We did not laugh at your foolishness, but we laughed at your beauty.” stod they. 


• i. e., the Stm. 
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And tben ttey said : — “ Before 'we can drink the -water given by yon, yon mnst first tell 
ns in what place yon were born, the tribe you belong to, the names of yonr mother and father 
and the BhUta you worship.” 

“ As for my native place, in its eastern part it is named Setli Bannftja ; in its western 
part it is called TIppi Bannaia ; in its southern part it bears the name of Kiro^i BannAla. In 
the northern it is known by the name of Beochi BannS)a. IVCy father is H&ntapjia Baidya^ 
my mother Deyi Baidyadi, and my uncle Sayina Baidya. As for the Bhfita, worshipped by 
my family, I have merely heard it said that it is the BhUta, Brahmara of Keinmul.e. I have 
not personally seen it. It is said that after my birth my mother gave birth to two children in 
Parimale’s house, that these latter are burning city after city even without fire, and that my 
hands were joined in marriage tp those of a stranger at the age of seven. My name is H i nni 
Dftru.” 

“We are the persons that committed depredation in the kingdom of Parimllel” said 
the brothers. 

Hearing this she held Channayya by her left hand and K6ti by her right, and led them 
both into the house and seated them on the swinging cot. Then she held a little grass in her 
Tin.nH and called home the cow that had gone out to graze. She put the calf to suck, and 
drew two aSrs of milk. She boiled it and reduced it to one sir. When Paiyya Baidya, the 
rich man of Palli, came home, carrying a pot of toddy, he went into a small room, and heard 
the creaking of the swinging cot.’ 

“My old ATifttnifta are come,” said he to himself, and, seeing the brothers, he precipitately 

fied. 

K6ti saw him running and said “ 0, my sister Kinni Daru, yonr husband, our brother- 
in-law, is running away. Petoh him hither,” said he. 

She went out and addressed her husband “ O’ my lord ! 0 you monkey of the forest 1 
Stop ! My brothers, your brothers-in-law, have come.” 

Thus she brought him back to the house. She entered the house through a narrow door, 
came to where her brothers were sitting, and seated her husband between them. Then she 
went in and brought the milk and gave it to her brothers saying 

“Drink milk to assuage your thirsty my brothers ; and as- they drank, they said to each 
other:*— * 

“ We will not meditate evil to a house in which we have drunk milk,” 

Kinni DSru then went inside tlie house and made preparations for cooking. Channayya 
and K6ti bathed themselves, and went tq a room where there was sandal yrood. They 
eround up a great deal of it, and besmeared their bodies. They came to the basin of the 
Lcred tulasi, and each made a mark with the earth of the basin on his forehead, in order to 
earn merit They then came in and sat down to take their food, and were served with green 
boUed Tice, ghi, five hundred kinds of nurries mixed with curds, three hundred kinds mixed 

with tamarind and tender bamboo shoots, and pickled berries called Hoade, and ate the food 

mixed with gM. They washed their hands in butter-milk, and, thus finishing their meals, sat 
dow'n on the swinging cot and chewed betel-nut. 

They asked Paiyya Baidya of Palli “ Who are the most intimate friends and. the most 
•faithful servants of K6m6r BalUl of the Tfllage of Pafije?” 

“I was the dearest friend of the last Balia}, but those of the present one are. Ohftmup^u 
Beruftye and Ohand^h?! Baidya,” said Paiyya. 

“ Can you introduce us to KdmSr Ballfil ?” asked the brothers. 

“ I can,” said Paiyya ; and so the three set-out together to visit him. 
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In . smdl lut wnserantoa to the Bhntn in the Pepn*4n Pemnn,^ 

Ohenigi# we. tewAing e .ember of boye to plej deetemeely on tte Sete. They went tow.ri 
LpUof 01«.a.*i4i sew them from rfer. ordered the eoend of the d.t. to ceeee. ud 

TTiftP to be silent, Rnd sbnt tbe doors. 

They stood m front of the hnt and called ont:-“ 0 Oliandagidi. Chandagi^.” Bnt he 
did not iswer the call, neither did he come out of the hnt. The brothers then broke open 
the door by means of their dagger, and entered the hut. They searched the four corners of it 
and found Ohandagidi standing beside a pillar, clasping it closely like a lizard. 

Said Ohannayya to K6ti : — “How many kinds of lizards are there, K6ti ? ” 

There is the white lizard, and there is the black lizard.” 


How many kinds of eagles are there ? said Channayya. 

" There is the red.eagle, the black eagle, and the yellow eagle,” said K6{i. 

Hearing this, Ohandagidi moved away from the side of the pillar.^ 

“ I have heard that yon are teaching some boys to play on the flute. Teach my brother 
Ohannayya,” said K6ti. 

“ I will teach him. The new comer shall be the pupil, and he who was here before, shall 
be the master,’' said Ohandagidi. Then they played on the flute. 

“ Ohandagidi ! Who is the master and who is the pnpil flow ? ” asked K&ti. 

** 0 heroes ! The new comers are the masters and he who was here before is the pupil.” 
“Ohandagidi, introduce us to K^mer Ballal of the village of Panje,” said the brothers. 


“ I will introduce you,” said Ohandagidi, and walked on first, while they followed behind. 
. Kdmdr Ballftl had posted an elephant in the way. But, although the heroes were young, 
they did not leave the elephant alone. They caught hold of its trunk, and pulled it violently 
backwards and forwards, and the elephant cried out. Then they proceeded further, walked 
a little distance and looked back. Ohandagidi had concealed Kimself, like fruit hidden under 
leaves. 


“We took him for a faithful gtdi, and so brought him with us, but he has proved himself 
to he a flesh-eating pdi (vulture) and has fled,” said the brothers to each other, and proceeded 
towards the house of Kfemir Ballal of Panje. 

t 

They crossed the gate, entered the enclosure, and came to the spacious yard in front of 
the house ; he saw them at a distance. He seated one Kotta|i on his seat, and went him- 
self into the upper-story. The brothers entered the house aud approached the Ballftl’s seat. 

“ Wait a little before you salute, my hrothei*,” said Ohannayya to K&ti. 

“ Are you the only Ballal in this house ? Is there another Ball&l here or not ? ” asked 
the brothers. 

Hearing these words, the Ballal came down from the upper-story. He caused J&la Kottari 
to be displaced and seated himself on his proper seat. The brothers then formally saluted 
him. 


“ Come, heroes ; take seats,” said the Ball&l. A bed of flowers was spread out, and they 
sat on the same bed. 


Just at this time, the Ballal secretly received S&yina’s letter from the kingdom of Parimale 
Ballil. He read the letter, which was as follows : — “ The heroes have committed murder in 
the kingdom of Parimale. They have murdered one Buddyanta. Therefore, when they come 
to you, you should confine them in a narrow room and put them in heavy chains.” 


’ [There is a play on the newe “ Ohandagidi ” here. means an eagle or hawk. See below in the text. — Ed.] 
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Thereupon K^m8r Ballal said to the brothers ; — “I have erected a mansiozL and have 
named it and I wish you to esamine it, and point out to me its several beauties and 

defects.” 

So he conducted them into the mansion. They examined every part of it and said : — 

“ 0 my lord, there is no creeper without a curve, and there is no thorn without a point.” 

Then the Ballal said: — ‘^ISTow let us go to the upper-story, O you heroes !” 

Accordingly the Ballal went first, and the brothers followed him. When they entered 
the room the Ballal came down, and the porter shut the doors. The man that had charge of 
the key, looked them in, and their legs were heavily chained. 

The elder brother cried out : — 0 God ! 0 God I 0 my hard fate I How woeful is my 
story ! My death is approaching ! I am now to die, even with my brother, whom I brought with 
me, at the age of seven years ! O Brahmara, send us relief ! The offering we consecrated to 
you shall be the bell-metal handle of our dagger. If you are the Brahmara that relieves men 
in their difficulties, relieve us now 1 We are heroes that in life deserve a place in the king’s 
council, and after death to be taken to the heaven of Brahmara. We are they that in no 
circumstances fail to fulfil our promises.” 

At these words Brahmara sent him gigantic strength in his right shoulder, and the 
heavy chains broke, and the upper-story gave way ! Did he crush it like an elephant ? Did 
he stamp on it like a tiger ? Did he shew the ferocity of the wild hog ? He stamped on it 
like an elephant and five hundred stones fell down, and three hundred stones fell down by the 
force of his dagger. 

In the field called Bd^kibalatimdxa in Bafije, he spread out his dirty blanket, and sat 
down on it. He undid the white bag of betel and said ; — 

“ Come, my brother ! Gome to me creeping, my brother ! This event will serve to remind 
me always of my visit to Panje ! What is there to shew that I have visited Panje 

I shall try whether Brahmara is merciful towards me or not,” said Ohannayya^ 

Ho sooner had he uttered these words, than Brahmara sent him remarkable strength in his 
right shoulder. The heavy chains broke, he crushed the upper-story like an elephant. He 
stamped on it like a royal tiger. He displayed the fury of the wild hog. Five hundred stones 
fell down by his stamping, and three hundred stones fell down by the strokes of his dagger. 
The roof gave way and fell down on his head ; but he easily blew it off ! The mansion in Panje 
was levelled to the ground. 

The brothers then sat down together in the field Bakihalatimara in Panje, and they caused 
the Balld>]. of Pafijd to be brought before them and reproached him thus : — 

“ 0 you flat-nosed BalMl ! You crooked-eared Ballal ! Ton opium-eating Ballal ! You 
hhahg-smdking Ballil! You swollen-legged BalUll You Ballal that takes three meals a day ! 
The golden swinging cot of Panje with its silver chains, we shall swing in Edambiir, and the 
wooden one there with its iron chains shall be swung by us in Panje. Your upper-story we 
will level with the spade, and the roof wi}l we set on fire. We will have your house destroyed 
by the pick-axe. We-shall make you creep like a lizard. We shall make you run like a blood- 
sucker. Seven feet of land in the village of Panje we shall annex to Edambur.” 

Having thus* severely reproached the Ballal, they told him that they would leave the village. 
On one side was Pafije, and on the other was Scjamblir, and between thepi was a 
stone,® serving as a boundary-mark. They saw the stone, and it was covered with 
writing. 

I^ook here, brother, see this writing on this stone,” said the younger brother. 


^ [An inscribed stone : a stone with an ancient inscription on it. — * Ed.] 
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“ My qualifications are only, that I was horn before yon and that I have grown up speedily, 
but writing, wit and wisdom are all your part,” said K6ti. 

Then the younger brother knelt down. Was it to dig out the stone ? Or was it to read 
the writing on it ? He read the writing, and said to his brother thxis : — O my brother ! in 
former times, Edambur was very powerful, and Panjo paid tribute to Edambfir. Now Panje 
has become powerful and Edambur pays tribute to Panje. Seven feet of land of tho village of 
Edambur have been annexed to Panje, Therefore it is now necessary to change the place 
of this stone,’* 

Having said thus, he dug up the stone, and moved it seven feet back, and thus 
annexed seven feet of land to Edambilr. 

The two brothers then proceeded on their way. They saw the coming of the wind, and 
sat down nnder a banyan-tree. Meanwhile, the story about their imprisonment had reached 
the Ballfil of Edambtlr, and he had sent one Channayya, surnamed the Young, to make 
peace with K^mSr Ballal, and release the prisoners. While Channayya of Edambto was 
going to Panje on his mission, the two brothers were sitting under a banyan-tree to enjoy the 
cool wind. He saw them, and from the size of an ordinary man, he shrunk to tho size of a 
span ! 

“Don't you weep, and don't you shrink, Channayya. Come here! Where are you going 
to ? Whence did you come ? ” asked the brothers. 

Channayya replied : — “The Ballal of Edambfir sent me. He hoard that you had been impri- 
soned by the BalMl of Panje, and so sent me to get you released by making peace with him.” 

“Who is the dearest friend and the most faithful servant of Ballul of E^ambfirP” asked 
the brothers. 

“I am the man, ” replied Channayya. 

. “Then can you introduce us to him ?” 

“I can,” said Ohaimayya, and he took them to his own house. 

** You must stay Here to-day, and I will introduce you tomorrow. To-day you must take 
yotir meals in my house ; tomorrow I shall introduce you at the noon-day levic* In the morn- 
ing I shall go and .ask his permission,” said Channayya, and went off at onco into tho Bailors 
verandah. *• 

“What kept you away so long, Channayya ? ” asked the Ball&l. 

He replied : — “Heroes that never had visited me up to this time, have this day come to my 
house. They are the most beautiful men that yet J have seen. They love friendship, and 
such men never have been born before, and never will be bom again. They are able to raise an 
empire and also to subvert one.” 

“Fetch the heroes hither. I shall give them an interview at the noon-dav levied ^ said the 
Ballil. 

Then Channayya returned home. . 

“ What order has the Ballal given ?” asked the brothers. 

Channayya replied : “ He has ordered me to take you to him. I can do it ; bnt look here, 

my heroes ! We shall have to go through the forest of Kemmule. If you see anything in that 
forest, do not say to any one that you have seen it. If you hear anything, do not say that you 
have heard it. If a pregnant cow goes into that forest, it brings forth a dead calf. If a preg- 
nant woman goes there she mis-carries. If a bird able to fly goes there, its wings are tom. If^a 
creeping ant goes there, it can creep no more. Therefore, 0 you heroes, you should follow me 

as a child follows its mother; as chickens follow the hen; and as the thread follows the 
needle.” 
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Wlien he had finished, they set out, Ghannayya of JEclambfir -vralking first, and the 
brothers following him. They walked ygvj fast, when passing through the forest of Kemmule. 
While they were walking through it, the brothers asked their guide : — 

“ What is that in the distance, Ghannayya of Ildambur ; what is it that in height 
equals a cocoannt tree and in circumference an umbrella, and is shaped like an umbrella ? 
Is it a mosque of the Mapillas ? Or a temple of the Kudumbis ? Or a temple of the Jains ? Or 
simply a temple ? Or is it a belonging to the Bhtita, Brahmara ? ” 

“ 0 heroes, the time of your death is come ! I shall also have to die with you,’* cried 
Ghannayya, 

“ Ghannayya, do you sit down here under this trunkless sdnti-ivee^ hidden under its leaves. 
We will give some offerings to the Bhuta Brahmara, and on onr return, we will take you along 
with us,” said the two brothers, and proceeded towards the Bhfita’s gudi with great speed. 

They crossed a bridge of ropes and reached the place and came to the yard in front of the 
gudi and stood there, like Bhima and Tama, with their breasts towards a pillar and their backs 
towards the long flat stone in front of the deity^ The noon-day worship was finished, the 
doors of the gudi were shat, all the lamps were out, and the sound of the bells had ceased. 

Then they prayed to the Bhfita thus : — “ We are heroes that in life deserve a place in 
the king’s council, and after death a place in your council-chamber. If yon are the Brahmara 
that helps men in their difficulties, the doors of yonr gudi that are shut, should now open ; the 
lamps that have been put out, should become lighted j the bells that have become silent, should 
ring ; and the signal gun should be fired, and the horn and the drum should sound.” 

Before the words had left their lips, Brahmara had granted their prayer. The doors 
that had been shnt opened, and the lamps that had been put out became lighted, and all their 
prayer was fully answered. They then prayed that the Bhuta should descend from the 
seventh story of the gudi and come down to the third, and that he shonld hold a golden plate 
in his hands and receive their offerings. Th^n Brahmara descended from the seventh 
story to the third, riding on a white horse. Holding a silver Timbrella^ he wore a 
garland of white oonoh-shells on his right shoulder, and on his left, a garland of 
blaok shells. He had a discus on his head and his breast was covered with a square 
shield. The two brothers then delivered to him the offerings they had consecrated to him. 
The Bhuta gave them his prasdda^^ 

Now when they had finished their worship with flowers, hear, 0 ye people ! a wonderful 
miracle was wrought by Brahmara of the forest of Kemmule. When they had finished 
their meals, they were suddenly attacked with fever and cold, and ran to the house of a 
Brahman so fast, that their heads were completely covered with the dust rising from the 
ground. Now, before leaving the place, they had crossed the yard and had entered the gudi 
itself, and had thus polluted it. The Brahmans asked them what was the matter, and said 

“ Ton have polluted the sacred gudi of Brahmara. O heroes, was it through the pride of 
race, or of money, or of your gigantic strength ? 

“ Listen to us, Brfthmaijs. If you think that Brahmara is helping you, move him 
by your prayers to shut the doors that have been opened,” said the brothers. 

The Bra,hmans then began to pray, and knelt down ; but although their throats became 
dry with their praying, and their knees broken, Brahmara did. not grant their request. He 
did not become their charioteer. The brothers then advised them to place one of their hands 
on one of their eyes, and the other on one of their ears, and to stand on one leg. While they 
were standing in that posture, the brothers prayed as follows : — 

“ If you are a Brahmara, willing to help us, you must needs become now our charioteer. 


B Some gronad satzidal-wood and some flowers as a mark of kis favour. 
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and must shut the doors that are now open. The torch that is now burning, you must now 
put out, and from the third story, you must now ascend to the seventh.” 

An their prayers were granted, and they told the Brahmans to take theix hands from 
their eyes and ears. When they had done so, they observed, with great surprise, that one of 
their ears had become deaf, that one of their eyes had become blind, and that one of their legs 
had become lame. Then the two brothers left the yard of the Bhiita’s gndi, and, crossing a 
bridge of ropes on the way, came to where they had concealed Ohannayya of Edambur under 
the leaves of a tree ; and accompanied by him went on to the verandah of the Balldj. of 
Eotambiir, who was sitting on his seat with much enjoyment. 

Ah, Ohannayya of Edambfir, have you brought the heroes along with you ?” asked Ballal, 

“ I have, my lord, ” replied Ohauuayya. 

The two heroes then formally saluted the Ballal, and the Ballal caused a bed of flowers to 
be spread, and asked them to sit down on it. They sat down on the bed and placed their dagger 
on the gronnd. 

The Ballal then said to them : — “I know by hearsay that you have been imprisoned in 
Panje. Is it true ? ” 

“We .have been imprisoned, my lord!” .answered the heroes. “We know by hearsay 
that you are a very weak king, and that yonr kingdom is but very small.” 

“ 0 heroes, it now behoves you to remain in my kingdom. Do you want the field called 
Berampo!(li cultivated by the Brahmans, or that called G-uttuberko cultivated by the Baigifs, 
or that called Nattil Naiaja cultivated by the Billavars ? ” asked the Ballal. 

The brothers replied:— “ If you give us the field Nattil Ndlaja, cultivated by the Billavars, 
our own caste people will become our enemies. If you give us the field Guttuberke, cultivated 
by the Bants, it will be like setting a dog against a dog. If you give us the field Berpocji, 
cultivated by the Brahmans^ you will he only setting the cobra against the serpent. Therefore, 
if there is any waste land, or any land overgrown with the plants tumbe and neTcJd, give us 
iihat. If there is any land such as is named by us, favour us with that.” 

0 heroes ! there is the land called Ekkadka Brryafigada,’? said the Balia}. 

“ Then give us that, and mark out its boundaries,” said the brothers. 

Accordingly the Ballal marked ont its boundaries, and when he had done so, they went 
and inhabited that desolate land. Their cook was Svami Bajdyadi, the woman that had 
nourished them. i 


When eighteen ^ys of th,e mouth Paggu had passed, they gathered all the rubbish in the 
fields and set fire to it. They then ploughed them with four he-bufialoes, and in a comer of 
the field, they sowed some seed to prepare plants for transplanting. 

We must transplant them in the proper time, an4 we must reap tjxe crop with sopgs,” said 
the brothers to each pther. They thus cultivated the yanSla crop, but when, on a day, they 
went to see the state of the crop, they found it aU destroyed by wild beasts. 


« We kad only heard np to this time that the BaJlSl of was a very poor king, and 

tut his kingdom was in a very bad conditioTji, Now, we actually see it. In thig country, 
there IS no pr^tioe of hunting. There are no great fesjiivals, nor the sport of driving 
e-bnfE^oes in fields. The food that we eat is like an anchor in onr hearts, suspendfid by the 
cbam«rfthe water that we drink. Our clothes do not becoine dirty, and pur dagger gets 
rusl^. So spake these brothers to one another. 


“ O my lord, they are 

fault with yon. They are Sony for having remained in yonr country." 
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“What do they say ? asked the Ballal. 

“ They say that in your country there is no practice of hunting. They say that you are a 
very poor king, and that your kingdom is badly governed ; that the food they eat is like an 
anchor in their hearts, and the vrater they drink like the chain by ’which it is suspended ; that 
their dress has not become dirty, and that their dagger has got rusty.” 

“ Do they speak of me thus ?’* asked the Ballal, 

** They further suggest,” said the servant, “that all the SrdddTias of your ancestors, which 
have remained unperformed, should now be performed ; that all the bottomless wells should be 
dried up ; that all the thick and inaccessible forests should be rendered accessible ; and that 
all the invulnerable beasts should be conquered.” 

(To he continued^ 


TRADERS’ SLANG IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BT PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B. A., F. L. S. 

The traders in Southern India, as everywhere, have a custom of talking, when they meet 
together, in a peculiar language, which has a eonvejxtioual meaning among themselves, 
with the object of keeping chance listeners ignorant of their transactions and tricks. Thus, 
when one trader another what the price of a certain piece of cloth is, he will answer it is 
meaning ten rupees, for among all the Tamil traders, from Gape Comorin to Tirupati, 
pvK means ten rupees, while in the ordinary langnage it means ‘ tiger.* 

With great difficulty I have been able to gather two groups of such conventions, to 
which I now give pubHoity in the hope that the readers of this Journal will produce more. 
But, at the same time, I must inform them that it is no easy thing to arrive at the true 
signification of secret trade symbols and words, for once the desire of the enquirer to pry into 
their meaning becomes clear to a trader friend, that friend becomes cunping and suspicions, and 
then rarely, if ever, gives the true meaning. It is only by constantly comparing information 
from different sources that one can hope to meet with success . 

The first of my groups prevails in the purely Tamil districts of Tanjore, Triohinopoly, 
Jdadm^a, and Tinnevelly, and stands as follows : — 

arumhu (bud) = ^ 
pH (flower) = I 
pH arumhu (flower bud) = 
pinju (tender berry) = J 
Ted (as pronounced — Tcdy^ berry) = \ 
pH led (flower berry) = f 
paUm (fruit) = f 
mati (moon) = 1 
vinai (action) = 2 

Tho fractional terms are comparable with the system published by Major Temple, ante^ 
Vol. XIV. p. 157, as current at Dehli, and elsewhere in Northern India. It will be seen that 
all the words relate to flowers and fruit, and so a conversatiofi, which really relates to an 
argument over fractional prices, would appear to a bystander to be desultory, polite talk over 
garden produce or the season. He would thus be certainly deceived. So far, the group has 
been well conceived for a system aiming at the deception of persons not ^ secret. 


gunam (quality) ^ 3 
swruti (sruti) (the Vedas) = 4 
iaram (garland) = 5 
matam (religion) = 6 
tirai (ocean or sea) = 7 
giri (mountain) = 8 
mani (gem or jewel) = 9 
Jcili (parrot) = ^0 
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The set of numbers from one to ten have not been nearly so well thought out, and might 
be guessed by a sharp Hindu, well up in the philosophy of his religion : because they are derived 
from philosophical expressions that have universally fixed numbers attached to them. Thus 
the word for ^one’ is ^moon’ and there is obviously but one moon in the world. So 

vinat means two ; and there are only two * actions ’ recognised in Hindu philosophy — ndl-’imcn. 
(good action) arid (bad action). The symbols for 4, 6, 6, 7 and 8 are exceedingly plain* 

for every Hindu of any knowledge of philosophy knows that the Yedas are 4, the matas 6 (jshan 
maid), the iirais (sapia sdgara) 7, and the giris (aslita giri) 8. Mani, = jewel or gem, for 
‘ nine ’ is also to be classed as a plain symbol, for nava ratna, = the nine gems, is a common 
saying. The symbols 5 and 10, saram and Imli, garland and parrot, respectively seem to have 
been arbitrarily chosen, for such symbols as Ihuta (panoJia hhdta) or avatdra (dasdvatdra) would 
well have suited the numbers 5 and 10. 


My second group, which prevails in all the Tamil districts, is a purely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. It may be compared with Major Temple’s North 
Indian group, ante, Vol. XIV, p. 158. This group is as follows : — 

tiruvdndai 3 
pdttdndai = 4 
hulaeJicJiu =: 5 
Tciruti = 6 
pichcliu = 7 
valivdndai = 8 
tdydiidai = 9 
pulivdndai = 10 

Of the symbols for firaotions in this series, sendalai, harmdalai, and tahgdn (|, i and |) 
are purely arbitrary, and bare no meaning of any kind. mvUam is, in fact, a combination of 
two difEerent words, sd and visam: sd meaning one (see sdvdn^i) and vUum meaning sixteenth, 
the whole meaning one-sixteenth. TrivUam is a poor symbol from a deceiver’s point of view’ 
for the very word means three-sixteenths. ' 

As to round ;^ures, the combination of dndai with several of the words makes the symbols 
pnzaling at first. Iiidai means master, and appears to have been nsed in the symbols with no 

meanmg of any kind, and merely with the pnrpose of puzzling. The symbols in which dndai 
appears are : — 


sdvUam = 
sendalai = | 
iiri warn = 
IcaTundalai zz ^ 
tahgdn = | 
UrukMl = I 
idvdndai = 1 
fdvdndai = 2 


saszv^andaizzl valizzvzzdndaizzS 

U (d6)=zvzzdndai^2 tdyzzdndaiz^d 

tiru (/n)=«?=denda^=3 pnlizzvzz&ndaizzlO 

pdUu^dndaizz4 

the first syllable alone, without 

the suffix an^i, is employed to designate the figures, thus: — 


t6(d8) = 2 
Urv, (trt)=3 
pdttVf^Ai 


pwK=10 


The no appearing in many of these symbols is only a ioinine link betw«.« rto * 

of the words according to the rules of landU in Tamil. ^ 0 ^ den^ei^^TS . 

symbols become quite plain. Thns, U (dS) and Urv, (in) are onlv bLoIp 

and three. The other symbols ordinarilv used wii ? , . ^®rds for two 

The conventions for 5, 6, ir7are^rity“;Lr;^ entirety arbitrary. 
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Private-trade-signs to mark tlie prices of articles in writing are, of course, used all tlie 
world orer. The commoner ones in Madras to designate fractions are as follow : — 



These four marks were reluctantly given me by a trading friend, who assured me that 
the round fignres were represented, in writing, by the initial letters of the words for them 
contained in my second group. Thus l-^V would be written i + . Here the s stands for sd, one, 
and the + for one-thirty-second. These symbols for fractions are generally used to designate 
the profit the native firm or trader charges on the cost price.^ Sometimes purely arbitrary 
marks are chosen iu order to puzzle other traders ; thus sometimes stands for fths ; and 
sometimes an asterisk stands for fths. 

The trading world of South India has a number of amusing stories of the successful work- 
ing of their conventions and of the great use they have been to them. Here is one, which a 
trader related to me at ConjeeTeram (Kanchipuram). 

Ten traders had gone to the town of Arcot from Conjeeveram to sell their goods, and 
were returning home with their purses full. In those days the path lay through a jungle for 
a certain part of the way, and, while they were passing through this, they were surprised 
unawares by three daring ruffians armed with scythes, while the poor traders had not even 
a stick between them. Por trading and manliness, in the opinion of many Hindus, do not go 
baud in band, and a trader must always submit to physical force without attempting to resist. 
True to this theory, our ten friends^ as soon as they saw the three thieves, shuddered at their 
weapons, and, on the first demand, laid their ail on the ground. - 

Had the thieves quietly retired to the woods with the money, this story would have ended 
here, and there would have been no occasion for the trading world to boast of the usefulness 
of their conventions. But, unfortunately for the thieves, the matter did not end there, for 
the ruffians were elated at their easy conquest. They had always met with some show of 
resistance in their other adventures ; but in this case they had only to order, and, to their 
surprise, found that the traders implicitly obeyed. So they collected the purses together, and, 
sitting opposite their trophy, asked our trader-friends to stand in a row. Their good dresses 
were the thieves’ next demand. These, too, were given without any objection, excepting a 
small bit of cloth for each to cover his nakedness ; and this was only kept with the due per- 
mission of the rufSans, willingly granted, for they contemptuously pitied these poor specimens 
of the human race with no resistance in them. The ten traders now stood as suppliant beggars, 
ready to run away as soon as leave might be given. But no leave was given, as the thieves 
had comfortably taken their seats near the booty and the good clothes, and wanted to have a 
little more fun. 

Said the chief of the three : “ Do you fools know how to dance ? 

“Yes, your honour, was the reply ; for a denial of any kind, the traders thought, would 
only bring down the scythes on their necks. 

Then let us witness your dance before you go away. Give us all a dauce,” was the order. 

The traders had to obey. One among them was very intelligent, and thought within 
himself that, as the thieves had won everything without any trouble, they would entertain no 
suspicion of any tricks being played at them. So he commenced a trick which, if the other 
traders helped, would work successfully. If not welcome to them, he could easily give it up 
without any harm to himself or to others ; for none but his own party would understand 
what he was driving at. Now there must always be a song before a dance, or rather dancing 
must be accompanied by a song ; and so he sang a song to introduce the dance, which was 


1 Compare Major Temple’s remarks on na/a* and asal dC/fh in Nartkem India: ante, 7 ol. XIV. p. 156 ff. 
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clothed in the language of the traders’ convention by my of hint to his companions as to hovr 
they were to act. 


The song was-r- 

Ndmanum ^uU per 
Tdlanum tiruper 
Sdvana tdlanai 
Tiruvdna tdlan mitcb 
Sdvana tdlan midi, 

Td tai tom tadingana,] 


Whiph may be freely translated thus 
We are puli 
They are tiru x. 

If on a Xp 
Tiru X sits down, 

Sd X remains. 

Td tai tom tadihgana. 


The hint contained in this song was that they (the traders) were puli (ten) in number, that 
the robbers were only tiru (three), that if on each one (sa^ robber three (tiru) traders fell, one 
(set) of the traders still remained to tie the hands and legs of the surprised robbers. The 
thieves, secure in their imagined success, thought that the song was merely meant for keeping 
time to the danpe, and suspected no trick. The whole body of traders, however, caught the 
hint, and separated themselves into groups of three, leaving the business of tying the thieves’ 
hands and legs to the starter of the song. When the thieves were all eyes and ears for the 
dance, and when td tai pm was at last significantly pronounced, the traders fell upon "the 
robbers. There was a very severe struggle, no doubt, but three to one is no proportion at all 
in a free fight without weapons, and the thieves had already laid theirs aside in their elation, 
and so in the end the traders managed to tie them up, and render them helpless. Then, taking 
possession of their monjBy and other valuables, the ten traders safely returned to Oonjeeveram. 

Wha^ is it that saved thein in this delicate position ? Traders’ convention, is the only 
answer of the trading world. 


BOOK KOTIOB. 


INDIAN EPIC POETBT. 

Bor many years the study of the two great epics 
of India has been like Trisahku, neither in heaven 
nor on earth. The subject was too modem for 
students of the VHas, and too antique for those 
who devoted themselves to classical Sanscrit. 
Beyond some notices hy Lja.BS.en, and one Qr two 
ipaportant essays hy Prof. Weher (which have 
appeared in an English dress in this Journal), 
the student has had little to help him, except 
that practical and laborious work of Sir M. 
Monier- Williams entitled Indiem Epic Poetry. 
Since then, the oracles have been dumb. There 
have been no epo<fii-makmg essays on the subject 
published in any of the Journals of the various 
Oriental Societies for the past twenty years. We 
have had entertaining articles from the facile pen 
of the late Pr. Raj^ndra L§.la ffitra, pn “Beef in 
Ancient India,” and Krishna’s seaside picnic, and 
Dr. Muir (another departed scholar) has also 
translated extracts from the larger of the two 
poems ; hut nothing has been added to pnr infor- 
mation regarding the epips, as forming a stage in 
the history and' development of Indian Litera- 
ture, nor are we wiser than opr Hteraiy fore- 
runners of a generation ago as to how much of 
these great masses of verse forms the original 
poems, and how mu ch forms accretive additions. 

a The meaningless word talam may be beat translated 
by®. 

1 Das Edmd^a^, Qeschkhte undlnhalt, n^st Comoro 


Two books which have been lying on my table 
for some months go far to wipe away this reproach 
from Sanskrit scholarship, — 2hf/r GescMchte und 
Kritih des Mahdhhdrata, hy Adolf Holtzmann, 
and Das Bdmdyana, GescMoMe vmd Inhalt, by 
Hermann. Jacobi. I propose to deal with the 
latter^ work at present. 

To begin with general remarks. The book is 
a pleasant one to read, — well printed and well- 
indexed. The language is clear and forcible, and 
the author moves about amidst the amazing per- 
plexities of his subject with a sureness of tread 
that evinces (as we might expect in any work 
emanating from Prof. J acobi’s pen) the most com- 
plete familiarity with all his surroundings. Such 
a confidence on the part of the author breeds 
confidence in the reader, and one rises from a 
perusal of the work with an assurance that, 
though the last word on the subject of the great 
Rdma-epic has not been said, a great addition 
has been made to the world’s knowledge on the 
subject. 

To give a complete detailed account of its 
contents would take up too much space. It must 
suffice to glance rapidly at the principal head- 
ings, and to dwell at length on one or two 
topics which seem to me to be of greater import- 

do/nz dsT. CtsdTUchtsn l^cension&n, von Hermann Jacobi. 
Bonn, Friederich Cohen, 1893. Price, Marks 16. Pp. 
vii., 266. ^ 
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ance. I begin, more JSihernico, with, the end. 
There are a number of useful indexes which can 
only be mentioned, and a valuable concordance of 
the Bombay and Bengal recensions of the poem. 
This is preceded by an analysis of the poem 
according to the former recension, with a special 
index of its own, which must, in future, be a 
handbook indispensable to every student of the 
text. Hitherto our vade-mecum has been Sir M. 
Monier- Williams’ little work, but Prof. Jaqobi’s 
index at once places a new instrument in our 
* hands. Certainly, this analysis is the most prac- 
tically useful portion of the book, and would well 
deserve separate publication. It is immediately 
preceded by the main part of the work, — the text, 
if I may use the expression, to which all the rest 
forms an appendix. 

This text is divided into three parts, dealing, 
respectively, with the general question of the 
recensions of the poem, the vaalous additions and 
interpolations which have increased the bulk of 
the original text, and the place of the Bdmdyana 
in Indian literature. 

Dr. lacobi commences by describing the three 
welhknown recensions of the Eamaya^a, the 
Bombay or Commentators* (C), the Bengal 
(Q-orresio’s) (B), and the newly discovered 
West-Indian (A), The Bdmdyana, as he points 
out, must originally, and for many generations, 
have been sung by bards before it was first 
reduced to writing, and this fact fully accounts 
for the discrepancies between the different recen- 
sions, which are nearly all just those which would 
result from slips of memory, e. g., passages 
omitted or repeated, or alterations in the order of 
the lines. Amongst the three recensions, however, 
O bears marks of being the nearest represent- 
ative of the text as originally composed, 
bnt all are, necessarily, of a considerable 
antiquity. The author illustrates his arguments 
by the episode of the parting of Hannmat and 
Sit& in Lank& (which is repeated no less than 
three times in different places in 0 and A, and 
- twice in B), and by a comparison of the texts 
of the various quotations from the Bdmdyana 
in the works of later Sanskrit authors. 

That the text, as we now find it in all the 
recensions, contains many later additions, has 
long been admitted, — amongst these, the chief 
being the first andlast Mndas. The original poem 
certainly commenced with the second and ended 
with the sixth. Prof. Jacobi in the second part 
of his book endeavours to formulate some test 
for distinguishing these added portions. The 
tests of metre, peculiarities of phraseology, and 
graminatical irregularities give us little assistance 
and only confirm judgments already arrived at 


regarding the later origin of passages like the 
Episode of Yisvamitra, and the Havaneis of the 
7th book. Internal evidence is, however, more 
valuable, and much can be learned from inconsis- 
tencies or contradictions in the text itself. By 
these tests Prof. Jacobi is able to shew that 
passages, such as the episode of the burning of 
LankS by Hanumat, the description of the four 
quai*ters of the world put into Sugriva’s mouth 
in the fourth book, portion of the discussion as 
to whether Yibhishana should be killed as a spy, 
and other important passages in the sixth book, 
and, finally neaily the whole of the first book do 
not form portions of the poem as originally com- 
posed. By an ingenious process of reasoning he 
is enabled to give what, in his opinion, was the 
original introduction of the poem, consisting of 
only of some sixteen Hokas. 

The third and most interesting part of the 
work deals with the place of the B£tmdiyana in 
Indian Iiiteratnre. The author’s theory of the 
growth of the poem is clearly put, and, though in 
one important point lam unable to agree with him, 
his general conclusions demand complete assent. 
He first wipes away the theory of a tendentiose 
Vmarheitung, a deliberate re- casting of the whole 
poem to suit the theories of the Br&hmans, The 
growth of the poem was eminently natural. It 
was from the first the property of singers, rhai>- 
sodists, ku^ilavas, who wandered from village to 
village and court to court, reciting and singing 
the national epic. These men haid, like all of 
their class, little reverence for the text of their 
poem, and lengthened out this touching episode, 
added that, inserted didactic passages, or comic 
or burlesque scenes, as they found their hearers 
appreciate them. This is what occurs down to the 
present day with the modem successors of these 
TsuHlavaSf who wander through Northern India, 
singing the folk- epics which are now popular. 
These additions soon became integral parts of 
the poem, and were handed down from .father to 
son and from one bard to another, each genera- 
tion making its own contributions and alterations 
to suit the tastes of its audience. At length the 
Bdmdyana so enlarged was fixed into a corpus, 
and what shape it then took may be gathered 
from the table of contents in the first canto of 
the first book, in which the snbj[ects described in 
the first and seventh books are not mentioned. 
Then came the later additions of these two 
books, and the insertion of the second table of 
contents in the third*canto which refers to them. 
In all this there is no editing or retouching. The 
older parts are not manipulated to agree with the 
newer ones. There are nothing but additions, 
and often these additions are so olumsiLy made 
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thattlie marks of junction are clearly visible.® 
RSona, tbe national hero, was gradually raised 
by iater rhapsodists to the dignity of a tribal god, 
but he is nowhere consistently identified with 
Yishun, except in the latest added first and 
seventh books. In the five original ones he is 
only so identified in a few isolated passages, 
which are plainly later additions. 

"Who was Ydilmiki ?® What part did he take in 
the production of the oiiginal poem? The 
Rdmdyana itself (I. 5, 3) helps ns to answer this 
question. 

Ikshvd7i4ndm idam Ushdm vam46 rdjndm mahdU 
mandm \ 

mahad utpannam dhhydnam Rdmdyanam iti 
irutamW 

Here we are told that the Bdmdyana was a 
national poem bom in the family, and celebrat- 
ing the prowess, of the Ikshvdknides. The 
history of the family hero, Rfi.ma, must have 
formed the subject of the legends sung by bards, 
8uta, at the court of these princes, and they must 
have been collected and fused by a prominent 
poet, the BiAhman Yalmiki, into one complete 
epic, which, if not the first of its kind in India, 
was at least the first destined to live to after 
ages, and which rightfully claimed to be the 
ddihdvyam> This must have occurred in Oudh, 
the land of Eosala, which was the kingdom of the 
IkshvUkuides ; and, as we learn from references 
in the later added first and last books, must have 
spread from- thence to the courts of princes 
related in some way or other to the main line of 
the descendants of Ikshv^iku. Einally, the Bdmd'- 
yana became the folk-epic of the eastern, as the 
Mahdhhdrata was that of the western half of 
Northern India. 

Space forbids my describing the arguments 
which Prof . Jacobi advances to prove, that the 
Bdmdyana had become a practically completed 
poem, while stiU theMahdhJidrata was in a state of 
flux ; ho w it is an older work than the greater part 
of that unwieldy encyclopoedia, as we now have 
it ; and how it f oimed the model both in language 
and metre for all subsequent Tn<lifl.Ti epic poems. 
The ]id!cthablh€br(itct>f origmally a national epic of 
the Hauravas, became appropriated by their here- 
ditary enemies, the Pg,n<Javas, and was altered to 
suit their side of the story. This editing took 

» Thus, in several cases, when a passage is inserted, its 
conclusion is made evident by the repetition of the line 
immediately preceding the insertion, — as a sort of frame- 
work to help the memory of the reciter. 

* Prof. Jacobi mentions two places as sites of the tradi- 
tional hermitage of V&lmiki, the banks of the Yamuna, 
near the confluence with the G-anges, and a hill in the dis- 
trict of Bflndft. It is necessary to point out that these are 
quite distinct places. Prof. Jacobi’s language leaves the 
matter in donht. The District of Gayfl is full of Efima- 


place in the land of Panch^la, which reverenced 
the Pdndavas, and which adjoined Kdsala, the 
original home of the Bdmdyana. 

The chapters on the alleged Buddhist influence 
and Greek influence on the Bdmdyana are of great 
interest. Prof. Jacobi combats the view put 
forward by Prof. Weber in his treatise on the 
Bdmdyana, that the original of the poem was a 
Buddhist legend contained in the P&li Dasaratha 
Jdta^a, and, it must be admitted, has proved his 
contention ; for knowledge has made giant strides 
since Prof. Weber’s well-known essay was publish- * 
ed more than twenty years ago. Attention may 
be drawn to the suggestion that 'byLafikft^ 
VAlmiki did not mean Ceylon, but a fabulous 
country of which he had no real knowledge. 
Nowhere during the period of classical Sanskrit is 
LankSi identified with Simhala-dvipa. Curiously 
enough, in old Hindi poetry Serendib, Lankd, and 
Simhala-dvipa are often considered as altogether 
difi^erent countries. Lank& in South India means 
an island, and the well-known laukfi. cigars are 
made of tobacco grown, not in Ceylon, but on the 
islands of the Godavari delta,* 

Prof. J aoobi’s researches have, it will be seen, 
reduced the original Bdmdyana to a poem of 
moderate compass, and one of the incidental 
results has been to eliminate from it the names 
of foreign nations, the Tavanas, the Pahlavas, 
the Sakas, the Tushilras, and the like. So also 
aU the so-caUed traces of Greek influence have 
disappeared, or are become so faint, that it is 
impossible to say that the legends which have 
hitherto formed the groundwork of that theory 
are not those which are the common property of 
all nations. 

These investigations lead up to the solution 
of the important question of the age of the poem. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, though it contains 
numerous references to the various kingdoms of 
Eastern HindfistSin, and though RStma is repre- 
sented as passing over the very place where the 
great city subsequently stood, no paention is 
made of P&taliputra. The state of society de- 
scribed is also a patriarchal one. There is no 
mention of the great empire founded by ASoka; 
the kingdoms were small, even Hosala could be 
traversed in a two or three days’ journey. Each 
petty state is occupied with its own palace 

legends. It containB the hermitage, of ]^jshya Spwga, in 
the Bub-division of NawMa. The village of Bfirat is said 
to be the site of Yfilmlki’s hermitage, and a mile from it is 
a cave called Sitamadhi, in which Slta is said to have 
hved during her exile, and to have borne Lava and Kn^a, 

4 So also at the other extremity of India, in Ka^mSr 
Idnfc means an island. [In the Further East .it is an 
exceedingly common custom to attach classical names to 
quite impossible places, — En.] 
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intrigues. No higli sta.te.-cra£t, no imperial rule 
over Northern India, is anywhere alluded to. The 
capital of Kosala was called Ayodhy^, though the 
Buddhists, the Jains, the Greeks and Patanjali 
called it S^k^ta. The seventh book tells us how 
Ayodhya became deserted after the death of IlS.ma, 
and how Rama’s son, Lava, fixed his capital at 
SrSpvasti. Moreover, in the Buddha’s time, Pra- 
senajit, the king of Kosala, lived in that city. All 
these and other facts lead Prof. Jacobi to con- 
sider that TSilmiki lived during the period of the 
prosperity of the Ikshvakuides, and that the old- 
est portions of the poem were composed before 
the 5tli century, and probably, in the 6th or 
8th century before Christ. 

It is here that I am compelled to part com- 
pany with Professor Jacobi. I do so with much 
diffidence, but I am glad to see that I am not alone 
in my schism, for M. Barth has lately made the 
same objections to his theory, and has anticipat- 
ed all my arguments.® I by no means deny that 
a Edmdyana was current in India eight centuries 
before our era. I am prepared to go further, and 
to admit, with Holtzmann, that much of Indian 
Epic poetry is ur^alt, and dates from times pre- 
ceding the Aryan migration into *the PaSj^b, but 
it seems to me most improbable that the Rdvrbd- 
yana of the centuries preceding the Buddha in 
any way resembled in form the poem that we 
know at the present day. Professor Jacobi him- 
self maintains that, both before and after its redac- 
tion by Y&lmiki, the lUma legend was the property 
of wandering bards, whether sutas or huiilavas. 
This is borne out by many independent circum- 
stances ; and we are aU agreed that the foundation 
of the poem was, as even so late a work as the 
Marivarhia calls them, a number of “ ancient bal- | 
lads ” {g'dthds).^ A ballad, ancient or not, is, of | 
necessity, in the language of the people to whom | 
it is sung. A warlike population would prove a 
bad audience to a rhapsodist reciting in an un- 
known tongue, be his subject ever so admired, or 
his hero ever so revered. It hence follows that, 
if the Edmdyana of Vahniki was composed in the 
8th century before Christ, the language of Nor- 
thern India at that time must have been Sanskrit. 
Let us admit this for the sake of argument, 
though, personally, I am not one of those who 
believe that the vernacular of India in the 8th 
century before Christ was the same as the language 
of the Edmci/yana. But then what follows P Por 
centuries afterwards, according to Prof. Jacobi, 
the Bdmdyana continued to be handed down by 
word of mouth, and must finally have been recit- 
ed by bards to people whose language was not 

s Bulletin dee Religions de Jj*Inde, pp. 288 and 

» See Weber, On the Edmdya^a, p. 77t 


Sanskrit but a PrSkrit, and to kings the language 
of whose courts was Pdli. Such recitations are 
inconceivable. No bard would rehearse a folk- 
legend in a language not “ understanded of the 
pebple.” Por this reason, I believe, that the 
proto-epic, the “ ancient ballads,” which were still 
remembered when the HarivamSa was written, 
must at one time have worn a Prakrit dress, and 
that it was not re-edited or republished in the 
‘polished, * SaihsTcrita , language till the adaptation 
of Sanskrit to profane literature, somewhere about 
the first century of our era. Whether Vdlmiki 
was the original compiler of the cycle in Prakrit 
or the translator into Sanskrit, I do not pretend 
to decide ; but I maintain that it is infinitely 
more probable that there was such a cycle of Pra- 
krit poetry, and such a translation, than that the 
Bdmdyana was a folk-epic, popular amid the 
courts and people, and yet sung by bards iu an 
unknown tongue to an audience which did not 
speak it. Every analogy, too, points to the same 
conclusion, as M. Barth justly maintains. All the 
popular literature of India, excepting the sacred 
literatm'e of the Brahmanioal schools, commenced 
with Prakrit and ended with Sanskrit. The 
inscriptions shew Sanskj'it gradually super- 
seding the older Prlkrit; such also was the 
history of lyric poetry, aud the fable-literature 
and the PrSikrit of the dramas teach us the same 
lesson J Nor need this conversion of a folk-litera- 
ture into a litei'atnre of the learned surpiise us. 
Most probably, for centuries after the conversion, 
the old vernacular ballads lingered on, gradually 
thrown into the shade by the increasing use of 
Sanskrit for profane purposes among the educated 
smronndings of the courts, and superseded 
amongst the masses by other cycles in the peo- 
ple’s tongue. These cycles were some of them, 
no doubt, preserved by the RSijput bards, and 
others remained the property of itinerant singers, 
and were forgotten in their turn and succeeded 
by others, such as the Epic of Alh&, the Adven- 
tures of Hir and RS-njlia, the huge Lorik Cycle, 
and the like, which at the present day form the 
stock in trade of the modem representatives 
(mostly low-caste men) of the 

Prof. Jacobi next deals with the peculiar 
Sanskrit found in the epic poetry. -He considers 
that PSinini did not refer to it in his Gramvmcur, 
because he did not choose to do so. Apparently 
the position of the epic singers, — the kvriilavas — 
was so little respected, that their language was not 
deemed worthy of note. A simpler explanation, 
to my mind, is that inPStnini’s time Epic Sanskrit 
didi^tot exist. It is difficult to imagine the pecu- 

7 Barth, Z. c., p. 290. Prof. Jacobi, I must admit, com* 
bats this. 
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liarities of so important a work,as the Bdmdyana 
not heing noticed, by Fanini, ifi^it existed when he 
wrote his Grawnar, 

Prof. Jacobi looks npon Epic Sanskrit as the 
vulgar form of Sanskrit spoken by the unlearned, 
in contrast with the P^Lninean language spoken by 
the sislitoL or educated. To this I cannot, for 
reasons already given, accede. Prof* J acobi quotes 
the well-known passage in the Sundarahdnda in 
which Hamimat discusses in his own mind as to the 
language in which he should address Sit4. He 
considers whether he should use vdchawi rndnushiTh 
samslkritdm, or whether, dvijdtir iva, he should 
use vdcam sanishritd'ifi (I quote the text given by 
Prof Jacobi, the Bengal recension differs consider- 
ably). Hanumat considers that if he speaks the 
polished language like a Br&hman, Sit^ will take 
him for Havana and will be frightened. He there- 
fore determines to address her in the polished lan- 
guage of ordinary men and women. Prof. Jacobi 
considers that this polished language of ordinary 
men must mean Epic Sanskyit, while the lan- 
guage of the Br&hmans means the Pdninean 
Sanskrit of the schools. But, surely, the difference 
between these two phases of the same language 
(they are hardly even differences of dialect) is too 
slight to justify a supposition that the use of 
one would frighten Sita and the other not. A 
conversation of considerable length would have 
to take place between the two before Sita 
could discover that Hanumat was talking not 
in Epic, but in Olassioal, Sanskrit. A far more 
qprobable explanation would be that the polished 
language of ordinary men and women was 
the Prakrit of the gentle folk, the fairly 
educated Kshattriyas and well-to-do persons 
round the court, while the BrShmanical language 
was the Sanskrit of the schools, known to the 
twice-bom classes, much as Latiu was known in 
the middle ages. Prof. Jacobi says that the 
Bdmd/yana must have been written in its present 
language long before the time of the Asoka 
inscriptions, because Sanskrit was not then a liv- 
ing tongue. I say that, for the very same reason, 
it cannot have been composed before that date, 
for, if it had, no illiterate, low-caste, hu-Silava 
bards would have carried it down through the 
Prikrit-period of the life of the Indian languages, 
in a Sanskrit dress. 

But, it may be said : — “ the author has, to a cer- 
tain extent, accounted for the difference between 
Epic and Classical Sanskrit; let his critic find a 
better explanation.^’ I admit the necessity laid 
upon me, and I find the clue in the history of 
Indian I^igmphy. I^io Sanskrit shews traces 
not of Sanskrit scholars drawing up to themselves, 
so to speak, the folk songs in the vernacular, and 


translating them into Jhe polished language i but 
the rise of the singers of these folk-songs to a 
classical level So, in the insciiptions, we are able 
to trace the steady progress of vernacular com- 
position, commencing with an almost pure Pr&krit 
and gradually approximating itself through cen- 
tuiies of attempts, through the various phases of 
monumental pr&krit, through the gdtlid dialect, to 
the almQst correct Sanskrit of the latest epigraphs. 
At one stage, at least, of that progress the lan- 
guage was stereotyped by some cause or other in 
the language of the gdthds. What can be more 
natui*al than to assume a similar history for the 
epic poems? These folk-songs more and more 
nearly approached Sanskyit in their language, till 
they, too, were stereotyped by some great poet, 
some master, say V&lmiki, the Br&hmana who had 
lived an impure life amongst hunters and their 
kin, and since then the form of speech used by 
him has been adopted as the model for all subse- 
quent works of a similar nature. I admit that all 
this is mere hypothesis. AU I can say is, that I 
know nothing against it, and that it at least fi.ts 
in with established facts, as well as, the theory of 
Prof. Jacobi. 

I must pass over the interesting chapter,, in 
which the author shews the existence of many of 
the most advanced rhetorical ornaments in the 
BdTTbdyana, with the remark that, while Prof, 
Jacobi maintains that their existence proves the 
antiquity of these ornaments, it may equally be 
taken to prove the modem date of the poem. I 
would also wiUiagly linger over his concluding 
chapter, in which he analyzes the HSina Saga, 
and discusses in his own luminoiis style the con- 
nexion between the three RSmas (R8»ma Chandra, 
BAma Halabhrit, and Parasu H^ma) and Indra- 
Parjanya, as well as the later identification of H&ma 
with Vishnu. But I have already exceeded my 
allotted! space with what are, perhaps, heterodox 
j theories, and this chapter is worthy of an article 
to itself. 1 must be content with referring the 
reader to the book, and with again recording 
my obligation to the author of an essay of great 
interest, dealing with a work which is not only 
intrinsically of high poetical merit, and illumining 
many dark corners of antiquity, but which is note- 
wor^y as being the foundation of the one Indian 
religion which, since the Buddha's time, success- 
fully taught man's duty to* his neighbours. In a 
future communication, I hope to be able to describe, 
for the benefit of readers of the Jndzan Antiquary ^ 
Prof. Holtzmann’s interesting essay on the great 
companion epic of the Bdmdyana, the Mfirhdhhd- 
ratam. 

GEonaE A. Gbiesson. 

Howrah, 22nd August 1893. 
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A NOTICE OF THE ‘TJMDATU’T-TAWARIKH. 

• r 

BY THE LATE E. EEHATSEK. 

T he autlior o£ tliis work, LalA Sdlian LSI Stiri, — Laying been a vakil at the CoTirt of 
the MaharAjdi Hahjit Singh, through twenty-seven years of that monarches reign, and 
through the entire period during which his successors occupied the throne of the Panjab, till the 
deportation of bis last son, Maharaja Dalip Singh, by the British Government in 1849, — took 
advantage of his exceptional opportunities to compile a MS. of some 7,000 pages, relating to the 
events of the very stirring times in which he lived. A lithographed Persian edition of the 
said MS. having been placed at my disposal by the Editor of this Journal, I shall now proceed 
to give a notice of the work, which consists of five large volumes. The whole work, in con- 
tradistinction to the Zafar7idwa of Ranjit* Siijgh, noticed ante, .in Yols. 2YI. and XYII., is 
written in prose, excepting only a few verses occasionally interspersed, and a brief monotheistic 
address with which it begins. Owing to the minute detail in which the events mentioned in 
it are recorded, there is no doubt that the work is on© of first rate importance to the 
student of Pajajahi and Anglo-Indian History. 

Yol. J., from Guru Ndnah, V. St. 1526, = A. D. 1469, to Ahmad Slidk Durrani, 

St. 1828, = A. D. 1771. 

After a few reflections on historiography, accounts of three modern vernacular works 
are given, the last being in allusion to the ‘UmdatuH-tawArikh and its author. We are 
first told that in the reign of Aurangzeb, one Lala Snbhan Eai, an inhabitant of Batala, 
composed an elegant and wonderful book, entitled KhuldsatuH’^tawdr^li, which contained 
accounts of the great RSjas, beginning with Judishtar and ending with Raj^ Pirthiraj, known 
also as Rslja Pifchaur of the time of AnrangzSb, in A. H. 1116.^ This is followed by the 
‘ Ibratndma,^ written by Mir Qasim Lahori, on the wars of the sons of Bahadur Sh^h. Lastly, 
we are informed that our author, S6han Lai Sfiri the vaMl, son of Ganpat R^i, who Lad spent 
much time in the study of Persian and Arabic, as well as in the pursuit of various sciences, 
produced an histoiical work, commencing with the events of A. H. 1017,® which he completed 
in F. St. 1870 = A. D.’ 1823.^ 

Then follows a brief account of tbe Q-urfis. The first, BabS-Nanakji, was born at Talvandi 
in St. 1526,® corresponding to A. H. 880, during the reign of the Sul_^n Bahloi Lodhi. 
He began to manifest signs of divine inspiration and to work miracles at the early age of twelve, 
his preaching attracting adherents from every part of the country. He afterwards composed the 
Janam Sdkhi, written in the Gurmukhi character, “ listening to the explanations whereof puts 
all hearers into ecstacy ! He died during the reign of Salim Shah Sur at the age of seventy 
years.^ Although he had au intelligent son, Lakhmi Das by name, he refrained from appoint- 
ing him his successor, but selected on his deathbed a faithful disciple, called LahnA, whom he 
Burnamed Angad, to be Guru, after him. Angad occupied the position for thirteen years, and 
then died. He placed on the masnad Amar D^s, a faithful disciple, who died after having 
been the spiritual guide of the people for twenty-two years. Amar Das appointed Ram Dfis 
to succeed him, knd Ram Das held the position of Gurfi for seven years. He was succeeded by 

1 Began 6th May 1704. [See Elliot, Wist, of India, whore some very hard words are used towards this well- 
known work in the opening pages of Vol. viii. The date given above varies from EUiot^s. En.] 

2 [But see Elliot, op. cii., Vol. viii. p. 237 ff. — En.] s Began 17th April 1608. 

4 [Bnt see potd:, p. 60 ff. — Ed.] ® l^farndma, Ht. 1525 [A. D. 1468]. 

e [This extraordinary statement may be valuable, if it relates the general educated Sikh belief of the last 
eneration. Bnt it is of course entirely wvpng. See Trnmpp, Adi Granth, p. ii. fP. : and the title of Sardfir ‘Atar 
ffiigi’s Saihee Book, Benares, 1873. — Ed.] 

7 Zafarndma, St. 1596 [A. D. 1539]. 
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his son GuiA Arjnn, who departed this life after an incumbency of twenty-five years. His 
son, Har Gobind, followed him, and occupied the position thirty-eight years, and was also 
succeeded by his son, Har Rui, who was Gurfi for seventeen years. After him Har Kishn, his 
younger son, was Gnru for three years, when the bird of his soul departed from the cage of 
the body.’*® After him T8gh Bahadur, the younger son of Guru Har Gobind, directed the 
Sect of the Sikhs for fifteen years, until at last “ he fell by order of the Inscrutable One into 
captivity ” and was slain at SMhjah/inabad in A. H. 1051, » at the behest of the Emperor 
‘Alamgir. Thus ended the series of Gurus, the first of whom was Nanak.^^ 

After the above summary account comes a very detailed one of each Gurfi separately, 
extending to many pages and interlarded with miraculous events. The orthodox series of the 
ten Gurus ought to end with Guru G6bind, but in the work of S6han LA.1 the biographies of 
many more, not generally reputed to have been such, are also given, as follows : — Guioi 
G6bind Singh Jiv, Guru Snchand and Gurili Lakhmi Das Jiv in one chapter, followed by 
Guru Ram Raiji, Guru Miharban Jiv, and again a Guru Gobind.^^ 

Then follow various chapters on poUtioal events, which may be summarised as follows. 
Reign of Bahadur Shah and his death at Labor. The contests between his three sons. Reign 
of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar. Incursion of the Shahzada Muhammad Mu‘izu*d-dm to 
Akbarab^d (Agr^), his encounter with Mutiammad Farrukhsiyar, and his defeat and flight in the 
direction of Shahjahanab^d (Dehl!). The revolt of Guru Banda, and departure of ‘Abdu*s-samad 
Khan. Decline of the power of Farrukhsiyar. Reign of Raf‘iu’d-darjat, son of the Shahzfida 
Raf'iu’sh-shan. Reign of Raf‘iu’d-daula, the elder brother of Raf‘iu*d-darjat. Reign of 
Raushan Akhtar, son of ShAhjahan, better known as Muhiammad Shah. Arrival of NAdir 
ShAh, his doings in the PanjAb, and his departure to the East. Arrival of Nadir ShAh in 
LAh6r and Muhammad ShAh*s attempt to collect troops to meet him. Conclusion of treaty 
and the departure of NAdir Shah with Muhammad Shah to ShAjahanAbad after friendly 
intercourse. Affairs of the SubahdAr NawAb Khan Bahadur, and various events occurring at 
that time. 

Affairs of Muni Singh and Jarfl Singh, with an abcount of tlie first rise of the Sikhs under 
the government of KhAh Bahadur, and his death in St 1801 (A. H. 1156), Affairs of the 
SardAr Jassa Singh AhliiwaliA, his subjugation of the DoAb and the country across the Satluj, 
and his departure Eastwards. The demise of Khan Bahadur, and the nsnrpation by Yahiya 
KhAn of the Subahdarship of LahOr. His subsequent capture by Shah NawAz Khan and final 
escape in St, 1802 to ShahjahanabAd. The despatch by ShAh Nawaz KhAu of his vahil SAbir 
ShAh to Ahmad Shah ^2 to invite him to invade India, and .the arrival of Ahmad ShAh. 
Death of Nadir ShAh and the murder of his children. The assumption by ‘All Quli Khan of 
the title of Sultan, under the style of ‘All ShAh. The succession of Sultan IbrAhim, and the 
gradual usurpation of power by ShAh Rukh and Sayyid Mubammad* The first invasion of 
the Panjab by Ahimad ShAh, and the flight of Shah Nawaz Khan iu the direction of Multan. 
Departure of Ahmad ShAh from LAh6r towards Hindustan, and the war between Alimad Shah 
Hindi and Ahmad ShAh YilAyati in Sarhind, ending in the defeat of Ahmad ShAh VilAyati 
at the hands of Mir Ma‘ainu*l-mulk, better known as Mir Manu. Departure of Ahmad ShAh 
Hindi for the PanjAb on account of the demise of Muhammad ShAh, and the appointment 
by him of “ Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk to be SubahdAr of LAhdr, and Ahmad ShAfi Hindi*s march 
in the direction of Dehli. 

® The account of the ZafamSma is diffeTent, not only concerning this GurA, but also concerning T6gh 
Bahddnr. , ' ' 

» Began 12th April 1641. 

“ [The writer of the notice has become oonfused here, and his statements must he taken cum grcmo. — Ed.] 

[Is notjfv, however, the PafijAbl wordjftl, life? If so, GurA Gdbind Singh comes into his right place in the 
text. — Ed.] * 

« Ahmad ShAh Durrfini, otherwise called AbdAli, is meant, on whose reign, see ante, Vol. XVI., andpoef, 
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The first hostilities of the Sikhs, under tlie Sardsirs Jassa Singh, Hari Singh and Karor 
Singh, during the sway of Mir Mu‘aiiiu’l-mulk, their prevalence over him and their* conquest 
of some portions of the PanjAb. Arrival of Ahmad Shah for the second time in the Panjab, 
and the departure of Kuril Mall towards Multau for the pur230se of encountering Shah Nawaz 
Khan. Increase of the dominion of the Sikhs, who slay some Musalman nobles, whilst Mir 
Mu'ainu’l-mulk " chooses to sit in the corner of retirement.” Contest between Kiira Mall and 
Shah Nawaz KhAfi, who is slain in. Multan. Despatch by Ahmad Shah of Bara Khan as a vaMl 
to Mir Mu'ainuT-mulk. Arrival of Kura Mall in Lfibor after conquering Shah Nawaz Khau 
at} Multan. Invasion by Ahmad Shah of the Pahjab for the third time, his siege of Labor, 
and death of Kura Mall. Entry of Ahmad Shah into Labor, St. 1809, and the oppression of the 
people by the Afghans. Allegiance of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk to Ahmad Shah after the death of 
* Kura Mall. Marriage of Ahmad Shah to a daughter of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk, and his departure 
after levying immense sums of money. 

The crossing of the Satluj by the Sardar Jassa Sihgli and other Sikhs and their 
depredations. The despatch by Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk of Sidaq Khau with Adina Khan in 
that direction. The death by cholera of Mir Mu‘ainu*l-mulk in SL 1810 [A. H. 1165], and the 
a2)pointment by his widow of the Nawab Bhikhari Khan to be Subahdar of Lfih^r. 

The fourth invasion of the Pahjab by A^.mad Shah in St 1813 and the preparations of 
the Sikhs to meet him. His plunder of Mathura aud Bindraban, and appointment of his sou 
Timur Shah to be Subahdar of*Lahdr in 8t. 1814. His subsequent enforced departure into 
Afghanistan in St 1815. The arrival of the southern Sardars at Labor under the command of 
Adina The petition of Najib KhM to A^mad Sh^h, whibh became the occasion of his fifth 

invasion of India. The conquests' of the Sikhs in the Jalandhar D6ab under the Sardftr Jassa 
Singh, and coinage of money in the Sardar ’s name. The arrival of Atimad Shih at Lah^r, 
and his appointment of ffijt Karimdad Kh^h and Amir Khafi to the charge of the town, and his 
departure to Hindustan. The troubles excited by the Sikhs and the burning of the outskirts of 
Lah6r in St 1816. Arrival of [the Maratha Generalissimo]^® Bhao Rai at AkbarabAd, and his 
coalition with Suraj Mall Jat. The removal of Shah Jahan II, from the throne and installation of 
Mirza Jah^ndar Shah in his stead. The defeat of the Marathas at Pauipat after a war of about 
three months’ duration and the departure of Ahmad Shah homew’ards. The depredations of the 
Sikhs after the departure of Ahmad Shah and his subsequent return for the sixth time to the 
Panjab, to avenge the injuries inflicted upon his officials, and his return to Afghanist^ in 
8t 1818. 

This is followed by a general coalition and rising of the Sikhs, who beleaguer Gurii *Aqil 
Das at Jhandiala on account of his allegiance to Ahmad Shah, As soon as Aljimad SMh obtains 
information of the state of affairs, he quickly crosses the Atak and other rivers with the intention 
of surprising them. The Sikhs, however, obtain news of his approach, immediately abandon 
the siege, and fly to inaccessible localities in the mountains ; whereon Ahmad ShSh marches to 
Labor, despatching some troops in pursuit of the fugitives, of whom they succeed in exterminat- 
ing a great many after overtaking them at Gujarw*^. 

Samvat 1820. — The Sardar Jassa Singh i.hlfiwMi4 causes confusion across the Satlnj, and 
has a fight with Bhikhan Kh^h, Ahmad Shah’s Thdnadar at Mal6r(-k6tla), and with Zain Khan, 
Thanad&r at Sarhind. Bhikhan Khan applies at L&hfir to Ahmad SMh for aid against the Sikhs. 

ffamvai 1821. — The Sikhs now cause confusion in the Jalandhar Doab, devastate for the 
second time the country across the Satluj, and ruin Sarhind after slaying Zain Khan and 
Bhikhan Khan. 

The Sardar Jahan Khan, who was ordered to attack the Sikhs, is disgracefully defeated by 
them. Ahmad Shah now invades the Panjab for the eighth time, KAbiili Mall accompanj'ing 


See antBi p. ^1, Vol. XVI. 
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him, in the direction of Sarhind. Kabuli Mall attempts to enter Lah6r, but the Sikhs occupy 
it in. St. i822, and he marches to the hills of Jamm^ii and other parts. 

The first volume terminates with an account of Ahmad Shah s last invasion of India, in 
consequence of his being informed that the Sikhs had again ousted his officials from their posts 
and committed depredations. After having, in his turn, committed others and installed new 
governors, he returns to Afghanistan, where he dies* A. H. 1186.^^ 

VoL IL, an account of the Sarddrs Chart Singh and Mahan Singh, and a detailed 
account of Mahdrdjd Ranjit Singh, ujp to St. 1887 = A. D, 1830. 

This volume begins with an account of Chapt Singh, the grandfather of Ran jit Siijgh, 
who appears as a great freebooter and leader of depredators in ravaging the country. His 
head-quarters were at Gujranwala in the mla" of Ramnagar, which he fortified, because of the 
habit of the Sikh chiefs of fighting among themselves for predominance, and uniting only to 
combat Ahmad Shah when he invaded the Panjab, relapsing into domestic hostilities as soon as 
the foreigner ceased to assail them. Besides his contests with Sikh chiefs and MusalmAn 
officials, it is recorded of Chart Singh that he was bold enough to* enter Labor in St. 18*22, and 
to take away a very large cannon, which, after being dragged about the countiy, found at last a 
resting place at Gujranwala. He died in St. 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
MaMh Singh, who was as predatory, as himself, and happened to be engaged in beleaguering 
Sayyidnagar, when the news was brought him that a son, Bahjlt Singh, liad been born to him on 
Monday, the 2nd of the month Sangarandmanghar,^® St. 1837. After this joyous event, Mahan 
Singh continued the extension of * his power, took possession of Sayyidnagar, ravaged the hills 
of Jammfin, imprisoned certain rebellious Sikhs, sent troops to aid Raj/l SansAr Chand, took 
possession of the fort of KAngrA, and again ravaged Jammun, He then fell sick, but, neverthe- 
less, carried on hostilities against the Bhangi Misal, laid siege to the fort of SodhrA, till at last 
he was, on account of disease, compelled to retire with all his artillery and ammunition to 
Gujranwala, where he died on the 6th of Baisakh, St. 1847. His body, attended by all the 
Sardars of the surrounding country, was cremated according to the Sikh fashion, and his son 
was during the same year installed on his throne. Contentions immediately arose between the 
two Diwans, Lakhu Mall and Dal Singh, which, however, soon subsided, and the reign of Rafijit 
Singh, on the whole, began auspiciously. He married in St. 1852, but shortly afterwards 
ShAh Zaman attacked Labor for the first time. About this time Chait Singh rebelled at Ramna- 
gar, but was met by Raiijit Singh and slain. RanjU Singh also had a fight with Shah Zaman, 
when the latter attacked Lah6r for the second time in St. 1855, and in the follownig year 
Ranjit Singh obtained permanent possession of Lah6r. In St. 1857 Kbark Singh, the first- 
born son of Ranjit Singh, was born. 

In those days Rafijit Singh was constantly moving about in order to extend his power. He 
besieged and took Akalgarh, marched to Patehabad, where he made alliance with Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia. He then crossed the RAvi, conquered the fort ChandiOt, and made his first appear- 
ance before Multan in St. 1860 for the purpose of receiving nazardnd. He took possession of 
Amritsar in St. 1861, where, after a while, Jaswant Singh Hulkar arrived to crave his aid 
against the English, but was informed that it would by no means be expedient to wage war 
against them. Rafijit Singh then marched to the KAiigrfi Hills ; also again to Multan, and 
across the Satluj in St. 1863. He conquered PathfmkOt and SiAlkAt in St. 1864, after which he 
returned to his capital at LahAr and received envoys from ShAhjahAnabad (Debit). He next 
conquered the fort of Shekhupura, marched to Qasur, crossed the Satluj, and had a friendly 
interview with Metcalfe Sahib in St. 1864, = A. H. 1223. Meanwhile Munshi Bishn Singh had 


A. H. 1184 according to the Tdrilch SulQ. ini. See ante, Vol. XVI. p, 302. 

W [6’io in the MS. of Mr. Hehatset. He means that Haiijit Siiigh was bom on the 2nd Mftgh. SafigrUnd is the 
Panjikbl form of iankr&nt, and mahghar of mdgh. — En ] 
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been despatched to ShahjahanabM, whence he brought the information that Elphinstone 
SSlhib, “remarkable for courtesy,” had told him that the Sahibs of the “ Company Bahadur*’ 
would be highly pleased if BaSjit Singh were to visit those parts with a small escort, and 
establish harmony between them. 

Ranjit Singb next crossed the Biyas, visiting Pirozpur, Paridk&t and other localities for 
the purpose of making arrangements to levy nazardna from the Sardars, departing in St* 1864 
from Paridkot to Chhota AmbalS, to celebrate the Diwali festival on the banks of the JamnS. 
After levying nazardna in Patialsl, Nabha, etc., he returned to Labor, where he found Metcalfe 
Sahib, and a cordial meeting took place between them. Amritsar was the residence of the English 
Envoy, and Ranjit Singh witnessed the disturbance between the AMli troops and the Envoy’s 
escort there during the Mnharram, A. H, 1224. All further discord was, however, avoided and 
the Envoy pacified by the “ consummate tact of Ranjit Singh.” Metcalfe Sabib departed 
afterwards to Hindustan, upon concluding a treaty with the Mahftrfija^ to be maintained by 
Colonel Ii6nl,i® the commandant of the fort of Ludhiana, which the English had been allowed 
to erect. The contents of this treaty were as follows : — (1) Armed Sikh troops are not to 
cross the Satluj for waging war. (2) Any forts across that river, which were in possession of 
the Sikh government before the arrival of the English, are to remain so, their garrisons being 
maintained and dues levied as heretofore. (3) The estates across the Satluj in possession of 
Bajas are to be enjoyed by them without let or hindrance. (4) This treaty is to be considered 
annulled if any one of these points be transgressed. One copy of this document in English 
was to be in possession of Metcalfe Sahib, and another to be in tbe custody of the Sikh 
government. It was written by the hand of Paqir ‘Azizn’ddin in Si. 1865, on the 18th 
Baisakh ; A. H. 1224 in Rabin’l-awwal ; the 25th April, A. D. 1809, 

The events above alluded to give in very brief outline the contents of this volume ; but they 
are there recorded in the most minute de^toil^ and the book would accordingly be of great 
value to tbe student of the earlier part of Ranjit Singh’s career and of the history of the Panjab 
at this time. To attempt to note here, even in outline, the various and complicated stories 
related would, however, only confuse the reader and be of no practical value. It is to be noticed 
that allusions to the English and to the foreign military adventurers in Ranjit Singh*s service 
are few and far between. 

Appendix to Volumes J, and JJ, 

This contains a succinct account of the Sikhs from the days of Gum Nanak and bis nine 
successors, of their condition after the death of Banda Bairagi, and of the formation of their six 
chief Misals, and shews how they finally merged into one body under the Lion of the Panjab. 
It really consists of a great number of short biographies, commencing with those of the 
Gnrfis, and giving many details at great length. Some of the events recorded in this appendix 
occurred as late as A* 1). 1825. 

Vol. JJL PcMTt L, a diary 'kept in St. 1888 (A. D, 1881). 

News arrived that Bumes ^ahib, vaqil of the English, had arrived at Bah^walpur, and 
tbe DiwUn Ajudhia Parsbad was ordered to meet and to entertain him. Letters from Captain 
Wade Sfthib also arrived with the information that the Governor-General intended to 
pay a vidt to the hills, and he was, in fact, at ShShjahSn&bad in order to proceed to Simla. 
Preparations were, therefore, made to entertain him. Under Ranjit Singh’s orders the Sardfir 
Harf Singh Nalw&, Eaqir ‘Azizn’d-din, Gnlab Singh K^^l [Colonel], and the Diw^n 
M6ti Ram collected 265 soldiers with gold-embroidered uniforms, 4 cUhddrs, 5 horses with 

costly saddles and other things suitable fqr presentation, and went to Lndhi^a, where they 

offer^ the gifts to Captain Wade, who accepted t hem, and in turn presented Paqir 

16 ISic in the text, bat Oohterlony is meant, as the name invariably ^peara ae Lony Akhtar whenever it ocours 
again. — Er*l 
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‘Azizu’d-dSn with pearls, bracelets, jewellery, two shawls, two elephants with golden howdahs, 
a tent, carpet-spreaders, and a torch-bearer. When the “ Lord SAhiW^ arrived at Karnfil, he 
purchased some ground from the cultivators, and caused a cantonment for white soldiers to be 
built. Meanwhile Captain Wade, who is never mentioned in the text except as the 
Sahih/' lived at the court of Ranjit Singh, till the 25th of J^fch, St. 1888. On his departure 
he was presented by the Maharajl^ with many valuable gifts, and amdhg them was a 
diamond ring which the Maharaja took ofE his own finger and threw to the Captain Sahib. 
Hia companion, Murray Sahib, likewise obtained gifts. Captain Wade had post horses 
laid to Simla, which he reached in four days from Ludhiana.^® Raiijit Singh entrusted him 
with letters both to the Commander-in- Chief and to the Governor-General [Lai Sdhihdh jahgi 
wa mulM], and he promised to do his utmost towards the maintenance of harmony between 
these high personages and Ranjit Singh. Afterwards Burnes Sahib^® arrived in an official' 
capacity at Lah6r, and met with a honourable reception. Captain Wade also- returned and 
was entertained with various amusements, and given presents, as well as a “ Doctor Sahiiy’' 
[? Murray], who appears to have accompanied him. 

As the long expected interview with the Goverxxor-General^o was now approacbing, and h& 
had already reached Amritsar, Ranjit Singh issued orders to provide his own army with all the 
necessaries, by which probably new nniforma and accoutrements are meant, so as to make a 
good appearance in the reviews. The neighbourhood of Bflpap, whei'e the meeting was to take 
place, was beautified, and costly tents had to be constructed and erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Governor-General. At last Ranjit Singh himself started, continuing to march till ' 
he alighted at a distance of three kds from Btlpair. There the Jarnffi [General] SAhib Bahadur, 
brother of the Commander-in-Chief, and other English gentlemen, waited upon Ranjit Sifigh 
to enquire after his health, and a deputation for the same purpose was sent to the Governor- 
General, with presents, such as horses, dresses, and the sum of Rs, 11,000 in a bag of 
hmkMh. Sardar Eateh Singh Ahlfiwilia and Sardars Nihal Singh and ‘Atar Singh KRliSnwAla 
introduced the English gentlemen who visited Ranjit Singh. They took off their hats as soon 
as they reached the brink of the carpet, and Ranjit Singh received them with great courtesy^ 
causing five of them to take seats on chairs on one side, while he himself sat on the other 
with Raja Hira Singh and Sardar l^ihal Singh. The Sahibs on behalf of the Governor-General 
presented Ranjit Singh with the sum of Rs. 15,000, which they deposited in front of 
him in eleven bags of kimkhdb. Then a conversation ensued, Ranjit Sifigh asking his 
guests to cover their heads, but they replied that it was as a mark of civility to keep 
the head uncovered. He asked whether all Sahibs were the same in understanding and 
knowledge. They replied that all were equal, but that their attainments depended upon 
their intellect and discernment, to which opinion he fully assented, saying that not even the 
fingers of a hand were equal. He further asked how long it took to drill a regiment, and 
they replied that it took six months. To his question concerning the occupations of the 
Gdvemor-General they replied that he was always engaged in writing. To his remark that 
he had marched in six days from his capital to R4pac; the Sahibs replied,, that, as in long 
journeys, if quickly made,,a loss of camels, elephants and horses was incurredy they themselves 
travelled only a few hds per diem, except in cases of necessity. Ranjit Singh answered that 
his own troops marched twenty hos at a time, and that he had from the begiganing of his reign 
always been fond of long stages. To his question whether they were personally able to hit a 
target with a cannon ball, they replied, that this was the business of soldiers and artillerists. 
The conversation turned even upon wine (sTiardh)^ which the Mah&r»j& said was very good in 

IT The name of the Governor- aeneral is never giyen. He is nsnally called ‘"Lord of the country,”' 

whilst the Commander-in-Ghief is given the title of Zdpjangi, “ war-lord.” ’ 

OaptaanWadeisoftenmentionedby the author and praised in every way, chiefly because he entertained a 
high opinion of the author’s work, although he had not read it, but only manifested a wish to do so. 

« I. e., Alexander Bumes, called Bfimas Sa]^b in the text, and later on Iskandar Bf rnas. See ante Vol. XV. 

p. 268 . ' 

*• Lord WilUain Bentinok, whose name ls[not*even once given in the whole work. 
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Lali6r, and that at the proposed banquet he '?foald make the Sahibs taste some. He also 
informed them that he possessed a well drilled troop of female soldiers, bub thej replied that* 
they had been shewn a “Zanana Regiment” able to perform all the military exercises belonging 
to the N'awab of Lakhnau. 

The Governor^Greneral established himself on the other side of the river with his 
elephants, camels, troops, etc,, and Ranjit Singh paid him a visit, the road being lined with 
European soldiers on the one side and with Purbhiis on the other. He was received by 
the Governor-General himself with due ceremony, and given a seat in the tent in the midst 
of a number of his own Sardars, whilst on the other side about fifty Sahibs took up positions. 
Captain Wade and Prinsep Sahib acted as interpreters, and after the first compliments and 
presents had been exchanged, Ranjit Singh mentioned one by one the name of each of his 
Sardes, thus in-irodncing them to the Governor-General, who, mindful of oriental usages, had 
provided a number of singing women and musicians in the adjoining tents to amuse the 
^mpany. After awhile Ranjit Singh called for his horses, whose feats he exhibited to 
the Governor-General, and, presenting one of them to him, took his departure. 

When the Governor- General paid his return visits he passed through lines of troops dressed 
in Jdvakhdb and was met by Ranjit Siiigh on the bridge with all his Sardes, whence they all 
proceeded together to the great tent of the Maharaja, salutes being fired all the while. The 
names of all the Sardars present are given, and of about sixty Englishmen, which it will, no 
doubt, some day exercise the ingenuity of scholars and historians to decipher. Prinsep SUhib, 
who was asked by Ranjit Singh to state the position and employment of each of the English 
gentlemen present, introduced them in turn. The Governor-General then reviewed the Sikh 
troops, and was final% asked to have a look at the women, dressed in uniforms, who had been 
assembled in a tent. After this he departed to his own camp. On the 14th of K4rtik, Ranjit 
Singh witnessed a review and manoeuvres of the European troops, on which occasion aU the 
Sardto, who accompanied him, appeared dressed in coats of mail. Subsequently, the 
Govemor-General paid a visit to the Sikh camp for a similar purpose, and manifested his 
pleasure at beholding the spectacle. A musical entertainment was also arranged in a 
cdstly and brilliantly illuminated tent, which was attended by the Governor-General and his 
suite, including his wife and several other English ladies. The next evening Ranjit Siiigh was 
present at a similar entertainment in the English camp. After some more banquets and 
reviews, Ranjit Singh took his leave and departed on the 18th of Kartik to Amritsar, 
whence he proceeded to Ldh6r. Then various hunting parties, given to various English 
gentlemen, but chiefly to the often mentioned Captain Wade, are described, and also Ranjit 
Singh’s interviews with Burnes. The volume abruptly terminates here. 

FoZ. IlL Fart IL, a diary Tcept in St 1889 to Sb. 1892 (A F. 1832-1835). 

This part commences with orders to varions Sard^ for the proper celebration of the 
H^li festival, and the description of a hunting expedition of Ranjit Singh, who afterwards made 
exenrsions to various parts of the country, and had interviews with his vassals. Hext follows a 
description of his wedding with “ Gul Bdgam.” Many pages deal with the visits of Captain Wade, 
of whom Ranjit Singh appears to have been very fond. Letters are also noted from Alexander 
iBiimes, who writes that, after travelling through Afghanistan and sc^onming in Hirat, he had 
reached Mashhad. Courteous replies are sent to him, the MaMraja entertaining even at that 
time misgivings as to the approach of the Russians ; but as to his own dominions, he appears by 

time to have attained such authority in them, that all transactions with his feudatories are 
of an amicable character. He is, nevertheless, constantly marching about and paying them visits, 
and hunting iu various parts of the Panjab and Kashmir. It happened that, about this time, the 
Maharaja fell sick, and, becoming very weak, summoned the author of this work one day to his 
presence, asking him of what use his science was, and to shew it by curing him. The author 
then informed Ranjit Singh, that p-Qjft to the planet Saturn would be useful, aud was asked to 
arrange the matter. He obtained the appropriate incantation from an astrologer of Basdli, 
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, which was carefully recorded. Bhai Sahib Bh4i G6bindramji duly performed the •pUjd in 
strict accordance therewith, and the Maharaja forthwith recovered his health ! 

This part of Volume HI. contains accounts of the celebration of fee tivale, the distribu- 
tion of alms, the various movements and errands of Sardars, of the Prench officer Allard, and of 
Avitabile and Ventura the Italians, which are recorded just as they happened to occur. The 
presents sent to the King of England, those given to the Governor- General, to Mr. Metcalfe, 
to Captain Wade, to Mr. Olarh, and to the wife of the Governor-General, are all enumerated in 
detail. Also a “ Padre, whose name is not given, was honourably received by Ranjlt Sibgh, 
who, being about to undertake a hunting expedition, invited the Padre to accompany him, or, 
if he preferred to stay in Labor, to pay visits to various localities worth seeing there. The 
Padre, however, preferred the chase and so he, Shahdmat ‘Ali.Munsht, and Captain Wade 
accompanied by Rahjit Singh, went out together pig-sticking I Hews arrived that the Governor- 
General was to depart to Europe, and that Metcalfe §^ib would occupy his position in 
Calcutta as his Lieutenant, Captain Wade sent a book on military drill to Ranjit Singh in 
English, but no one could be found able to translate it, Yentnra Sahib asserting that there 
was no one in the PanjAb capable of doing so. Later on, Ranjit Singh issued a jparwma to 
Ventura Sahib, ordering the author of this work, LalA Sfihan LAI, to translate the book nndipr 
his supervision, hut Ventura being undecided and Ranjit Singh not pressing the matter, it fell 
into abeyance. The English gentlemen of Eirdzpur requested the Maharaja to grant leave to 
Ventura to celebrate their new year’s festival with thpm, and so he issued a jparwdna to ths>t 
effect, and sent him away with gifts. 

Mikshan Sfthib paid a visit to Rahjit Singh, and was w^l entertained. Certain 

SAhibs having recently .arrived fropi Europe, Rahjit Sifigh asked Captain Wade for instruc- 
tions as jbo how they should be received, and he wrote in reply that they were only travellers 
who had come to see the country, and thaj; the same hospitality should be dispensed to them as 
had formerly been shewn to Jftk,inaii,22 which was accordingly done. Two gentlemen of this 
parly, namely, Barpn von Hiigel and Win SAljib (de Vismes), were introduced in audience to 
Rahjit Singh by Idikshan SAhih, aud Tvere received with honour <]^uestioned by the MahArAjA 
^th the following e:^traordinary ynesnlt : — * 

Q. ~ Are you servants of the Company or not ? 

A. ^ We are servants of our own king. 

Q. — WJiat is his name ? 

A. — He is caRed tTarmani.?? 

Q. — ' What was your position in tJm service© of ypuP ? 

A. — We were colonels pf cavahcy; 

(J, What was your pay ? 

A, — Two thousand rupees. 

Q, -7- Tou must teach ns yonr military , drill. 

A, — We intend shortly to return tp our country, and some time would be required te 
impart j/he required instruction, 

Q. — Why have ypu brought so many skins of animals ? 

A. -r- We desire to shew them to our king as specimens of the beasts of this country. 

Q. -r- What relations are subsisting between your king and the Company Bahadur” ? 

A. — Formerly a war was carried on between them, but it is at present three years [sic] 
since they have been at peace with each other. 


n Probably a Bidiop. 


^ Jaqudmont tbe Frezioli botanist. 


SB Hina of Prussia is meant. 
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Q. — Th« people say that even in the night when yon are asleep, yon keep mnskets leaning 
against your breasts; explain the meaning of this. 

A, — We are very fond of hunting, and when during the night some wild beast comes in 
sight, we immediately rise and shoot it. 

Q* — What is your opinion of the governor of Kashmir ? 

A, — He keeps the country in good order. 

Q. — The people say that he is robbing my government. 

A. — Then he should be removed. 

After this conversation the foreigners took leave, but were afterwards hospitably entertained 
on several occasions, and given presents. 

On another occasion the same gentlemen met Ranjlt Singh at Sh^ Bilawal, and he ordered 
Bajdr SucliSt Singh, to cause the cuirass-wearing cavalry to manoeuvre, who shewed much 
dexterity in shooting with guns at targets, which fact the Sahibs promised to bring to the 
notice of their king. They asked about the number of the cavalry, and were told that both the 
infantry and cavalry^^ amounted to about 5,000 men. To the enquiry of Ranjit Singh, whether 
the king of France or the king of England was the more powerful, ^jae Sahibs replied that 
the dominions of England were extending day by day. Then the Sahibs asked what the use 
of wearing cnirasses might be. And Raja Snch6t Siiigh explained that a cuirass cannot be 
damaged by a sword, giving three or four blows with his own sword then and there on a soldier’s 
cuirass, which had no effect on his body. The Sahibs, who were much pleased with what they 
had seen, were asked whether in their opinion the cavalry or the infantry were the best, when 
Baron von Hugel stated that he belonged himself to the cavalry service and highly approved of 
that arm, whilst de Vismes said that as he belonged to the infantry he considered it to be the 
better, but that in ease of need both branches of the service would be useful. 

FoL IIL Tart JIJ., a diary hept in St. 1893 {J, JD. 1836). 

This part commences with a mention of the alms and charities bestowed during the month 
Obait SL 1893, and records interviews between Ranjit Singh and a number of his Sardars 
and officers, and his journeys to various parts of the country. An interview between the 
Governor-General and Ranjit Singh near the Satluj is also described. On this occasion they 
both paid a visit together to the fort of the Bhangis, and the English gentlemen admired the 
fruit on the trees along the road, which had been gilt and silvered ! The wedding of the 
Kahwar Nau NDiftl Sifigh. was also celebrated about that time at Atari, the Governor-General 
being present at the festivities, which were on a magnificent scale and were afterwards conti- 
nued in Lah6r, to which place Ranjit Singh journeyed in company with his Lordship. 

FoZ. IIL Fart IV^ a diary Tcejpf m SL 1894 and St. 1895 (A. L. 1837-38) . 

In 8f. 1894 Ranjit Singh paid visits to the camp of the Governor-General, and witnessed 
the manoeuvres of the English troops and the practice of the artillery. Afterwards the Governor- 
General paid him return visits, was entertained at banquets, and saw the displays which take 
place in the cel^b^atioxl of the H611 festival. The Governor-General was much pleased with 
Nau Nihi-1 Singh, and congratulated Ranjit Si5gh for having chosen him as his successor. His 
Lordship also promised to report to London the hospitable treatment he had met with. 

Consideriug that the names of many English officials — of course, excepting that of the 
anonymous, but oft recurring and beloved, Captain of LiidhiS,na (Wade) — are mentioned, it is 
surprising that neither the author nor Ranjit Singh himself appears to have known the 
names of the higl>-®s^ functionaries, and when another L^t S^hib is expected to pay a visit to 
the Panjab, Ranjit Singh is made to say 

J shall have had the pleasure of meeting three L&t Sahibs; the first was the Lat ^ahiib 


2* On the spot. 
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Ruparwaia, the second the Jahgi Lat Sahib, who was present at the wedding of the Kahwarji, 
and the third will be the Lat Sahib Mulki, who is now going to honour us with his presence.” 

As the last mentioned Lord Sahib was gradually approaching the Panjab, due preparations 
were made for his reception, and among other things not less than 300 elephants were got 
ready for his camp. But Captain Wade^® sent a letter to Rahjit Singh, that the Lilt Sahib, 
being much distressed by the heat, would first spend two months in Simla, and would then be 
glad to meet the Maharaja. After this a letter arrived from Rai G6bind Das, reporting that 
the Lat Sahib had left all his baggage at M^rath, and had sent back ‘*the slidhzddas.^^ to 
Calcutta, and that he was travelling to Simla alone, to which Raiijit Singh sent a reply to the 
effect that he desired to know how much of the Lat Sahib's baggage had been left behind and how 
much had been taken with him, and he further wanted a detailed account of how many “ Euro- 
pean ” had been sent back to Calcutta, and who they were 1 Having invited Mackeson 

Sahib to a hunting party, which lasted for some time, RanjJt Singh asked him many questions 
about the Lat Sahib and other matters. The Maharaja was, however, somewhat displeased when 
it was reported to him that Mackeson was in the habit of writing down all the occurrences of 
the day in the evening daily, and eating his dinner only after he had done so. The MahUraja 
observed that the SUhibs had had a free run all over the country during the last 25 years, and 
ought to know all about it. Nevertheless, most cordial relations continued and Mackeson 
remained for some time. 

There were no internal troubles, and when on a certain occasion the Afghans sallied out 
from the fort of *Ali Masjid, they were repulsed by the cavalry of Allard, which thus earned 
the praises of Ranjit Singh. News from KUbul arrived that a Russian envoy had proposed to 
Ddst Mubiammad KhRfi to let his son go to Russia for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship. To this the Amir had replied that he was on good terms with the English who 
were his neighbours, whereas Russia was a distant country. On hearing this story, Burnes 
S^hib®^ was reported to have expressed his astonishment that European SardHrs^® could talk one 
way at night, and another in the morning. Lord Auckland sent a letter to Burnes Sahib to 
inform D6st Mnhammad KhUn that if he entertained loyal intentions towards the Engli^, 
who were allies of the Sikh government, and if he desired to retain their amity, he ought to 
send away the Russian envoys. Some time afterward the Mahar5,ja asked Mackeson Sahib 
conoeming this matter, and was informed that D6st Muhammad KhUii had given only elusive 
replies to Burnes. Later on Wade informed Ranjit Singh that letters from Bumea had arrived 
reporting treacherous intentions on the part of D6st Muhammad Kh&n, that the Llit S&hib had 
recalled him, and that he was now on his way from KAbul to India. Ranjit Singh at once 
sent orders to Avitabile SAhib that on the arrival of Burnes Sahib in PIshawar, he was to 
present him with the sum of 500 rupees and 31 dishes of sweetmeats, by way of welcome. 

One day, after having received some English gentlemen^ Ranjit Singh fainted on account 
of the heat and the warm clothes he was wearing, hut Bhai G6bind RAm opened his mouth and 
.poured into it a medicine composed of rubies, musk, and rosewater, whereon the MaharAj'fi 
recovered consciousness and allowed himself to be divested of his clothes I He gave strict 
orders not to reveal to any one what had taken place, ordered the sacred Oranth to be read 
to him, to which he listened for some time, and performed the ceremony of suchitc^ which 
consists of washing the hands, head and feet. Before the day had closed, he was well enough 
to ride out and to divert himself with hunting. Nob long afterwards information was brought 
that Burnes had arrived, and had been hospitably entertained in the camp of Avitabile. On 

^ M Wade is said in this work to kave allowed only snoh Bnropeans as he approved of to visit the Court of Eanjtfc 
Singh, and to have further issued instructions as to how they were to be treated. He appears to have been con- 
suited on nmuy occasions and to have thus played an important part in the history of the Panjab at this period. 

“ [This quaint statement probably means that the Co vernor- General left his family at Mdyath and went on. to 
Simla alone. — Bd.] 

Who waa at that time in K&bul- as [Meaning apparently the Bussian envoys. — Eixl 
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his arrival at Lah 6 r 5 Burnes and several other officers were received by Rafijit Singh, who 
questioned Burnes on various subjects as follows : — 

Q. — You have no doubt exerted yourself in Kibul for the best ? 

A. — Although I imparted salutary advice to Dost Muhammad Khan with reference to his 
attitude towards the British and the Sikh governments, telling him that they would support 
his own if he kept on good terms with them, he disregarded me, saying that his government 
depended on predestination, and that he must carry it on according to his fate, and there 
was no profit whatever in the amity of the said two powers. 

Q. — If, by the vicissitudes of time, and his own ill luck, D 6 st Muhammad Khan fails to 
heed your advice, his reign will soon oome to end, and his country be trodden under foot by 
cavalry, as will be demonstrated by the said two governments as soon as the rainy season ceases. 
It is reported that the Qajarwala^® has abandoned the siege of Hirat and has departed. 

A. — It is not likely that he has done so. 

Q. — Are there any troops of the Shah of Russia with the Qajiirwala to aid him in the 
contest ? 

A. — It is quite certain that there are none, although the Russians agree with him and 
encourage him. 

Q. — What is the strength of the army of the ? 

A. — It amounts to about 60,000 cavalry and infantry. 

Q. — What troops has Dost Muhammad Khan ? 

A. — He has 12,000 cavalry and infantry, but his army is in a bad condition, unfit 
for war, and would be unable to ofEer resistance, if hostilities break out. 

Q. — What sum is contained in the treasury of D 6 st Mn^iammad Kh^n.? 

A. — There is not one ddm in the treasury, and the revenues are spent daily as they come in. 

Q. — What is the amount of his artillery ? 

A. — He possesses 35 pieces of cannon, and carries four ghuhdrobs in his suite. 

Q. — What kind of man is Harlan 

A, — He is an ungrateful scoundrel, and will be brought to judgment by his own misdeeds. 

Q, — How is PSsh^war governed, and what is the condition of the people ? 

A. — Pfehawar has been well governed by Avitabile, and the people are grateful for his 
administration. Allard and Court maintain the troops in prime order. They have so 
improved the fort of Fatehgaxh that there is no other like it in the country, and there is no 
change in the loyalty and devotedness of Avitabile. 

Q. — It has been repoited that Avitabile has committed great defalcations in the revenues 
of PIshawar ? 

A.' — The Sahibs know nothing about such repo 3 ?ts. 

Q. — What kind of places are Khaibar and *AR Masjid ? 

A. — Khaibar is like a gate with a padlock on it, but the people of Khaibar are greedy of 
money, and will do anything for ready cash, so that the real key to the padlock is money, on the 
payment of which the gate becomes passable, either way, with ease. 

In a subsequent conversation on the same subject, Burnes again spoke of the weakness of 
D 6 st Muhammad Khan, and of the wise resolution of the British authorities to set up Shftli 

29 ShAli of Persia- — fin.] 

80 [Por the doings of Dr. Harlan, see Cunningham’s SiJchs, p. 212 ff. — Bn.] 
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as Hs rival, and to take him with them in the impending contest with their army from 
Shikarphr to Qandahar. 

Once certain English officers tried to persuade Rahjit Singh not to trust the foreigners in 
his service, because they would be of no avail in time of need : but he strenuously took their 
part, saying that Allard, Yentura, Court, Avitabile and other high officials had loyally served 
him during many years, had organised his army, and had so justly carried on the civil adminis- 
tration of his country that the people were grateful for it ; whereas in former times, when 
PSshawar had been governed by his own Sardars, there were perpetual contentions with the 
landholders ; moreover, under the Europeans’ administration not a trace of brigandage remained in 
the country formerly so insecure. He said that, for these reasons, he trusted his foreign officers, 
and had no doubt they would jeopardise their lives for him if need be. The English gentlemen 
rejoined that all this was quite true, but that the Maharaja ought, for all that, to put no trust 
in foreigners. 

In course of time it appeared that the English intended to begin the proposed war with 
D6st Muhammad Khaq by the invasion of Afghanistan, and were concentrating troops to that 
effect, some arriving from Bombay, by way of Sind ; but Banjit Singh, although on cordial 
terms with the English and sympathising with them, kept himself neutral. 

FbZ. IIL Fart Y., a diary from 17th Bhdd6h, St, 1895, to Sdr, St, 1896 

(1838 and 1839 4. P.) 

While Raiijit Sifigh was sojourning at Rambagh the news arrived that one of his ladies, 
Mdi Chanddii by name, had, on the 3rd of Bhad5h, given birth to a son, afterwards Dalip Singh, 
and the Mahax*aja rejoiced greatly. 

Iiord Auckland, the Q-overnor-G-eneral, arrived at Fir&zpfir, and several interviews took 
place with the usual ceremonies between him and Ranjlt Singh. Long descriptions of the 
etiquette observed, and the persons present, are given, as well as of the reviews of the Sikh and 
EngKsh troops. Afterwards the Governor-General paid a visit to Amritsar and to L&h6r. 
The account of this visit is given in the detail usual with this writer. § 

Rahjit Singh had, on two or three occasions, suffered from weakness and fainting fits, and 
on the 10 th of he became so seriously indisposed that his hakims^ who had before relieved 

him somehow, despaired of their ability to cure him by their strengthening and exhilarating 
drugs. He spent a restless night, sleeping alternately inside and outside his tent, and when 
the morning dawned, his physicians held a consultation, during which Bhai G5bind R^m said that 
the disease was alternately violent and gentle, but ‘Azizir’d-din replied that it was beyond the 
power of the intellect to fathom it ! The critical state of Ran jit Singh was brought to the notice 
of the Sard&r Ajlt Singh, who hastened to tl^e presence of the Mahar&jS, without eating his 
food, and orders were issued to send troops to guard the twelve gates of L^h6r, and to prevent 
any armed men from entering it. The courtiers remained all the next night watching at the 
bedside of the patient, and after feeling his pulse on the n^orning of the 12th, the physicians 
declared that it w^a much stronger, and that he would repover his health, Alms on an extensive 
scale and gifts to the temple of Amritsar were disbursed by Ranjit Singh, who also performed his 
devotions, but knew full well that his end was near at hand. After a time the intervals of 
consciousness became gradually shorter, and the haUms found at last that pulsation had ceased, 
On this Bhai Gobind Ram said to the dying Maharaja in a lend voice that RAjS SuchSt 
Singh was present, and requested him to cash a glance at him, butRafijSt Singh merely opened 
his eyes and closed^them ‘again for ever I When Ranjit Singh was dead great lamentations 
ensued, and on the l^th of Ha? the Kahwarjl Khayk Singh had his corpse bathed in Ganges 
water, dressed in perfumed saffron coloured garments, and adorned with bracelets, anklets an^ 
a diamond ring. All the preparations having been duly made, the corpse '?ras burned oq 
a funeral pyre construoted of sandal-^pod saturate^ with oi}. The concourse pf ppople wa^ 
great, but no 4ieturbanpea occurred. ^ 
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FoZ. JF., a diary from 17th Hdr^ St, 1896, to Kdrtik, St, 1902 (1839 to 1845 A,D.y^ 

Khark Siugli announced his accession to the throne by sending letters to Raja Gulfib 
Singh, to Sardar ‘Atar Singh, to the governor of Kashmir, etc., and, among English officials, to 
the Lat Sahib (Governor-General), to Colonel Wade, to Clark Sahib and to Lawrence Sahib, 
informing them of his intention to follow the example of his father, and of his anxiety to 
remain on friendly terms with the British government. 

A somewhat confused account is given of a conspiracy, which seems originally to have 
had for its object the deposition of the tvazzr Chait Singh, but ended in his murder, the 
perpetrator of which is not named in this work. Khayk Singh is represented as retiring and 
Kahwar Sh§r Singh as performing various supreme functions, such as corresponding with and 
receiving English officials, transacting business with the Sardars, etc. He even desired to meet 
the Governor-General when he crossed theSatluj, but his Lordship sent word that being in bad 
health, and unable to bear the roar of artillery, which the salvoes of the interview would entail, 
he desired to reserve the pleasure of meeting him till his arrival in Labor. The Kahwar 
was, however, consoled in his disappointment by receiving visits from various English officers. 
Meanwhile, the Maharaja iOiaTk Singh fell a prey to fever and died, the beginning, progress 
and treatment of his malady with medicines and incantations Tby holy men being narrated 
at great length, Kahwar Sh6r Singh was then called to Labor, and took his sha 7 ’e in the 
lamentations and funeral ceremonies. He also condoled with Rani Ohand Kaur, the relict of 
Khark Singh, paying her visits of ceremony, but trying, nevertheless, to get her out of the way 
by advising her to visit the Ganges and other places, but she demurred and remained in LAhdr ; 
and so far from effacing herself, assumed the reigns of government as soon as Sh^r Singh 
departed to Batala, the council over which she presided being composed of four members : — 
Sardar *Atar Singh SiudhahwMi^, Jam^adar KhushhUl Singh, Sard^ Lahna Singh Majithid, and 
the “ Rajd SAhib.”^^ 

After this event the Rajajps demanded leave to retire to Jammun, which the Rani reluct- 
antly granted. As he departed, he despatched letters to Sher Siiigh, informing him of wh&t had 
taken place, and to the Generals and Colonels of the army, inviting them to pay allegiance to 
Shdr Singh, as soon as he might arrive in Lahdr. Sher Singh obtained possession of the town 
at once, but the garrison of the citadel offered resistance and surrendered only after a siege of 
three days. After this proclamations were issued to the population, advising the inhabitants 
to be in dread of no further hostilities, and to resume their usual occupations. 

ShSr Singh now began to reign openly, and narratives are given of his interviews with his 
own officials, as well as of those with English gentlemen, and of the celebrations of various 
festivals, H61i, Dasahrft, etc. An account is given how certain Sikh officers meditated treachery 
by alleging that they had put their sovereign under obligations in placing him on the throne, 
and that instead of fulfilling the obligations he had kept the RAni, who was their real mistress, 
in durance vile. They, therefore, asserted that she ought to be liberated and the MahAraja 
removed. The matter was, however, settled by ShAr Singh’s paHy, who suborned four of 
the RAna’s maids to poison her in a draught of rosewater and musk. The poison soon took 
effect and she expired despite the efforts of the haMms to save her life. The four girls were 
punished by having their hands cut off, and died in a short time. The RAni was the mother of 
the Kahwar Nan Nihal Singh, and so the MahArajA, ShAr Singh, paid him a visit of condolence, 
and assured to him the secure possession of his jdgirs and other property. The Sardftr Ajlt 
Singh SindhAnwaiiA returned toLahAr, and Shir Singh went on to transact all kinds of business 
with his own subjects, and had many friendly interviews with British officials till the 1 9th of 
Sha^bAn 1259, when the SardAr Ajit SindhahwaliA made his appearance with a number of 

81 There is a gap of foxu? mouths in this volume. Name not given. [ DhyAn Singh. — 

38 DhyAn Singh, the waMr during the previous government, is always thus designated in the text. 
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retainers fully armed in the garden of Shah Balawal,®^ where the Maharaja was sifeting in pnhlio 
assembly. The Maharaja complimented the Sardar on his fine equipments, and desired to 
examine his gnn. But, in handing to him, the Sardar turned the mnzzle of it suddenly towards 
him, and shot him dead. A general confusion ensued, and many who had attended the darldr 
took to their heels; hut the Sardar, not satisfied with having murdered the Maharaja, went to 
the garden of T^j Siiigh, where he found the Maharaja’s little son RartAb Sidgh and killed him 
with a sword. 

The Raja Sahib (Dbyan Singh) had taken refuge in the citadel, where also many of the 
scum of the people had collected, and the tradesmen of the city were so frightened that they 
conveyed their goods in all haste to their domiciles and closed their shops. The Khalsa 
troops soon arrived^ entering by the Dehli gate, Ventura Sahib with his regiment also putting 
in an appearance. The Sikh soldiers plundered the town, and took the citadel, climbing into 
it with sealing ladders, and plundering all the apartments of. the palace, so that in a few days 
afterwards the hhdr was full of goods for sale. Great lamentation afterwards ensued among 
the inhabitants of Labor when Hirdr Singh arrived with the corpse of his father, Dhyiin Singhy 
who had been slain in the citadel, and placed it upon the funeral pyre. Ajit Singh, who had 
witnessed the prowess of his enemies in the citadel, was so dismayed that he betook himself to 
the northern wall, intending to let himself down by a rope, but it broke, and his fall attracted 
the attention of the sentry. Several men at once ran up, slew him, and, after dragging about 
his corpse, threw it into the moat.*® 

After tranquillity had been restored, heralds were sent round Lah6r to proclaim a general 
amnesty, and to announce to the people that DaUp SiiLgh had been raised to the throne, with 
Hira Singh as his vjazn. The same information was also despatched abroad. The whole Court 
now considered it proper that Dalip Singh’s formal installation should take place on a pro- 
pitious day and hour, according to the indication of the stars, and so astrologers were 
consulted, and they fixed on the 22nd of M%h as the proper day. On that day he was accord- 
ingly dressed in new garments^ made to perform the required ceremonies, and seated on the 
throng. Bhai Ram Singh with BhM G6bind R^m marked his forehead with the gusliqas, after 
which the ofiSicials of high dignity, and after them the daftaris, mttnshis and vakils^ and lastly 
the cavalry and infantry ofScers according to their various grades presented nazardnas. After 
the ceremony various shows took place. 

On the 10th of Ohait, St. 1901, while Hlra Singh was holding a darhdr^ the officers of the 
infantry sent him a message, that, if he desired to retain his position undisturbed, he must 
comply with the following demands : — He must set at liberty Jawdliir Singh.*® whom he had 
imprisoned. He must remove the surveillance he had established over the house of Misr 
Bikram. He must raise the siege of Gaurianwila. 

Hir^ Singh, who was astonished at these demands, held a consultation with Pap^t Jalldrand 
his other councillors, and the conclusion arrived at was that, as the times had changed and 
perils were at hand, it would be necessary to comply with the requirements of the disloyal 
faction. It also transpired that the officers of infantry had offered their allegiance to RdjA 
Suchdt Singh, and had invited him to come to Lah5r, and that the Maharani Chand&n seconded 
their views. R^ja Such§t Singh soon arrived in the vicinity of L^hdr, whilst Singh, on hiS 
part, endeavoured to satisfy the infantry officers by complying with all their demands. Surprised 
at the quick arrival of his uncle, Such^t Singh, and aware of his aspirations, Hird Singh induced 
the Khals^ troops to surround his camp, and to slay the R4ja with his whole escort. 

A long, but confused, account is given of the dissensions and contests which ensued 

“ At Shflhdaxa near LCh6r. 

56 This event is narrated differently in the which see, cwite, VoL XVII., with the xeioark of the 

Editor thereon in footnote 81. 

55 Brother of the MaMr^ Chand&o. 
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among tlie Sikli factions until Jawaliir Singh, the maternal uncle of Dalip Singh, succeeded in 
usurping the supreme power. The Pandit Jalla, as the counsellor of Hira Singh, had, of 
course, incurred the displeasure of the Eani Chanda n, Dalip Singh’s mother, and she intrigued 
with the troops to insist on his removal; but instead of yielding to this demand, Hira Singh 
jded with him from Labor, but, being overtaken by the troops, they were both slain. After 
the death of Hii4 Singh, Jawahir Singh was proclaimed waz'ir with much ceremony, and 
received noMardnas. Prince P4sh6ra Singh, another son of the Mahfiraja Eanjit Singh, now 
aspired to supreme power, and took possession of the fort of Atak, but Jawahir Singh had him 
slain there. In consequence of this event a deputation of Sikh officers waited upon the 
Maharani, categorically demanding her presence with Jawahir Singh near the troops. The 
people of the town were much Lightened by this bold demand, but the Maharani obeyed the 
summons, and when Jawahir Singh had arrived with her in front of the Sikh lines he trembled 
for fear, and was confused. Great excitement was manifested by the troops at the mere sight of 
Jawahir Singh, which made the Maharani address the officers, saying that her brother was guilty 
of the prince’s death, but that he ought to be pardoned, as he had thrown himself upon their 
mercy. She appealed to the sacred writings and promised large bribes, but without avail. 
They ordered Dalip Singh’s elephant-driver to make the animal kneel down, upon which Dalip 
Singh was removed from the howdah and Jawahir Singh forthwith shot dead with a carbine. 
To the maledictions which the Maharani then heaped upon the Khalsa troops, they merely 
replied that now she had some idea of the distress felt by the mother of PSshora Singh. The 
spot being unsuitable for cremation, she desired to convey the corpse of her brother to Labor, so 
that the mti of his wives could take place, but the troops demurred, saying that they might easily 
be brought from the citadel. At last, however, the Maharani took the corpse to the Bi\gh 
Badami, while she went to the citadel, where she caused the to be dressed and adorned 
with jewellery. She started back with the procession of the mourning women, but was not 
allowed to go farther than the GhariMi Gate, while the sath continued their walk and reached 
the funeral pyre. So she was obliged to mount to the octagonal tower of the Gate and witness 
the proceedings thence. The KhTilsa troops insulted the saih, telling them that other widows 
were weeping because their husbands had been slaughtered like sheep, and violently tore offi all 
the ornaments from their bodies, before they allowed them to immolate themselves. 


After this the Maharani assembled such of the troops as still sided with her, and declared 
that she would henceforth herself assume the reins of government, and carry on the adminis- 
tration with the aid of Diwftn Dlnanath. Nevertheless, she seated Lfil Singh on the 

throne in a dar&ar she had assembled, and enjoined all present to obey him. 

This volume ends with the remark that the original account of the war of the Sikhs 
•with the Sahibs of high dignity (t. c., the English) from the beginning of Ktvtik St. 1902 to the 
11th of-Phagun St. 1902, had been lent by the author to Sir Herbert Edwardes BahAdur, 
and had never been returned. 

This unfortunate incident has prevented the preservation of a probably uniquely valuable 
account of those memorable events. 


Yol. V., ® diary fronn ^nd Phdgv/n St, 1902 to 7 A Ghatt 1907 (1845 to 1849 A. D.') 

On Friday the 11th of Phagnn, about evening, the Mt SShihs arrived with the MaJharaja 
Dalit) Singh Bah&dnr and sent him into the citadel of UhOr. Then Bawrence SShib arrived 

irith a siopean regiment, encamped at the BMshahi Masjid, and placed watcto at tW 

eates of the citadel. On the 14th LM Singh and Sard4r T6j Singh arrived with their 
TOgiments and amicable intercourse between them took place. These events are recorded in 
the minutest detail in the text. 


L&l Singh was removed from the position of Diwfai by the British Government and impri- 
soned, and an assurance was given to the MahMni that her government would be supported. She 
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was given a council of four liigb officials to assist ber. These were Tfej Singh, Sh0r Singh, th© 
Diwan Dinanath and Khalifa Nuru’d-dln. Arrangements were afterwards made, at the request 
of the Maharani and her council, for the retention of the English troops in Lahar, for 7 years 
9 months and 15 days, by which time the Maharaja Dalip Singh would attain his majority. 
Later on the Governor-General arrived in L^5r and had several interviews with Dalip Singh 
and his mother the MahS.rani. He admonished the councillors and high officials to maintain 
order and peace in the country, and then he took hia departure- 

On the 3rd of Bhad8n, St. 1901, four Sihibs paid a visit to B&j& T&j Singh in his 7lavSl^^ 
and informed him that at the third watch all the SardSrs were to present themselves in the 
citadel of Lah6r, and that the Maharaja Dalip Singh was to go to the Shala Bagh for 
diversion and hunting. All the Sardars accordingly assembled, and after some consultation 
with them the Rani was sent to Sh8khupnra with their approbation. From that place, 
afterwards she was conveyed to FirSzpur with a strong escort, because she had again begun 
to plot against the government. 

In St, 1905 the Lat S4bib paid a short visit to Labor. The names of English officers, 
John and George Lawrence, Nicholson, Edwardes, and others, who quelled sundry disturbances 
and maintained order in the country, are often mentioned, and their doings are narrated in 
great detail. In St. 1906 the Amritsar District was disarmed. At Atari Edwardes Sahib 
and John Lawrence Sahib made their appearance about midnight, and, taking MSI Laohmi, 
also called Sarkar Lachmi, from her bed, imprisoned her, and shortly afterwards the same fate 
overtook her sons at Adinanagar. Their names were Chhatr Singh, Sh0r Singh, GulSb Singh, 
Antar Singh, T0j Singh, Bishn Singh, and N?ihar Singh Atari wAla. Mahtib Singh with his 
brother Sart Singh Majithi^ and others were also taken into custody in various localities, but 
no statements are made as to the transgressions for which they had been thus dealt with. 

On the 15th of M%h, the LSt Sahib arrived in Lah6r and the city was illuminated. 
On the 24th he paid a visit to the citadel, where he saw the Dlwftn. MlUraj, Sh8r Singh and 
other prisoners, each of whom he questioned about his afEairs, and about the wars of former 
times. He had an interview also with Dalip Singh, He made arrangements for the removal 
of the prisoners and for the departure of Dalip Singh, with the DiwS^n Ajudhia Parshad and 
52aham’d-^nand Mian Kiman, to FarrukhabM. On the 4th of Poh, the Lkt Sahib, Lawrence 
Sahib and Edwardes Sahib departed towards Multan, after the removal of the prisoners. 
On the 9th of the same month Dalip Singh departed with Diwan Ajudhia Parshad, 
Zaharu’d-dln, and Kimftn, the servant of Jaw&hir Singh, from the T6shakhana of Misr BSli Ram 
towards Fir6zpdr. On the 11th of Mdgh, six Sikh soldiers killed a European lady near the 
cantonments of MSw^ Singh, and were executed. The Lat Sdhib Jangi (Commander-in-chief) 
came to Lah6r to pay a visit to the MaharajS GulSb Singh, and left on Monday the 14th of 
Chait. On the 24th the wedding of Edwardes S8,hib took place in the house of John 
Lawrence Sahib, after which he departed with his bride to Amritsar, St. 1907, The death 
of Ii&RL Sdhan Lftl Sfiri, author of this work took place in the month of P6h, St, 1910. 

Here the ^UmdatuH-tawdrilch terminates abruptly. Readers of the Indian Antiquary will 
hud notices of four other vernacular books bearing on the same events in previous volumes, 
namely : — 

(1) The LastTears of Shah ShujS^a, Vol. XV. 

(2) Reign of Alimad Sh&h DurrM Vol. XVI. 

(3) The ?afarnima of Ranjit Singh, Vols. XVI. and X7IL 

(4) The Guiabnfima, VoL SIX. 
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THE ‘REFXTGl-EOEMTJLA’ OF THE LAMAS. 


Br L. A. ’WADDELL, M.B., M.B.AS. 


The ‘Befuge-fbmiTila’ of the IiAmas, Trhioh I here translate, well illustrates the very 
depraved form of Buddhism professed bj them ; for here we find that the original Triple Refuge- 
formula (Skr. JWiarawa; Pali ^aranagamana) in the Triratana, i. e., the Buddha, the Word, and 
the Assembly has been extended, so as to include within its pale the vast host of deities, 
demons and deified saints of Tibet, as well as many of the Indian Mahftytoa and YdgAobaiya 
saints. The version here translated is that used by the Kai-mapa and Nyingmapa sects of 
T,STwg.a in Sikhim, but it is practically the same as that in general use in Tibet, except among the 
reformed T,3TnajB — the Gelutpas — , who address a less extensive circle of saints and demons. 
It is extracted from the manual of worship entitled the sKyabs-ligro,! commonly pronounced 
Kyam-Ijld, which Hteially means ‘the going for protection or refnge.’ The text is as 
follows : — 

« all beings — through the intercession of the LAma,2 go for refnge to the Buddha ! 

“ We go for refuge to the Buddha’s Doctrine {pharma ) ! 

“ We go for refnge to The Assembly of the Lamas (_8angha) ! » 

“We go for refuge to the Host of the Gods, and their retinue of Tutelaries (Yidam) and 
Fairies (wKhah-Agro° Skr, KUohara or ‘ sky-goers ’), — the defenders of the religion, who 
people the sky ! 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Lamas, who have descended from heaven, the holders 
of wisdom and the Taniras. 

“We go for refuge to the Buddhas of the ten directions ! 

“ We go for refuge to the all-good Father-Mother, the Dhaxmsk&ya Samantabhadra^ 
Yab-Yum Sprul-«kn Kun-tu bzang-po (the primordial Buddha-God of the BTorthem 


Buddhists) ! 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate mild and angry loving one, the Sambhdgakftya 
Saatikhrbda-prasaraka (Longs-sku zhi-khrorab-Abyam) ! 

“ We go for refnge to the Hirmftpakftya Mahavajradhara incarnation of 'Sakya-Muni 
(Sprul-sku-vdo-jye hohhang-chhen) ! 

“We go for refuge to the diamond-souled Guide, Vajrasattva (sTon-pa-rdo-rje-sems-pa) ! 
“We go for refuge to the Jina^ the victorious SAkya-Mtiiii (rGyal-wa or Sha-kya 
tixub-pa) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the most pleasing Vajra incarnation (Sprul-«kn-ifgah-rab-rdo-y]e) . 
“We go for refuge to the fierce holder of the thunderbolt, Vajrapftoi (Phyag-na-rdo- 


He-oftTim-po) I 

“We go for refuge to the converted dazzling Goddess-Mother, Mftriohl-dAvl (Tum-Jgyur 
Lha-mo-fcod zer-ohan-ma) ! ,/ti.jt-x- j i 

»We go for refuge to the learned teacher Acbftrya MaJkjutel (sLob-dpon-Ajam-dpal- 

6ehes-&snyen) ! ox • c- i m 

“ We go for refuge to the great PapOita Sri Sinba {Pan-ohh^-BJir^Smgha) \ 

“ We go for refnge to the Jina LaksbmKP) Sndft (rgyal-wa-pYang-na su-da)! 

“ We go for refuge to the great Pap^ta Bhlmala Mitra. 

“ We go for refuge to the incarnate lotus-bom DharmaJcftya Padma Sambhava (sPml-sku 
Padma bbyung-jnae) ! 


, The Tibetan weraB BuSsf em^t medium of a Ltma. 

a It IS a Lamaist amom t^t m&yams-paM sems-ohan thams-ohad bla-ma la skyab* 
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“ We go for refuge to (his wife) the Fairy of the ocean of foreknowledge (wKhah-Zigro* 
ye-she5 mtsho-rgyal) ! 

‘‘ We go for refuge to the religious king, Dharmarfija Thi-Song-de-tsan^ (Chhos- 
rgyal-khri-srong-Zde-6tsan) ! 

“We go for refuge to the noble Apocalypse-finder Myang-ban (Myang-ban-ting-7msin 
6zang-po) I 

“ We go for refuge to the Teacher’s disciple, the victorious Sthavira Dang-ma (f/nas- 
ftrtan-Zdang-ma-lhun-rgyal) ! 

“We go for refuge to the reverend sister, the powerful lioness Lady, Siuh^fevara 
(?che-&tsun-seng-ge-dbang-phyug) ! 

We go for refuge to the incarnate Jina Zhang-ton (sPrul-^ku rgyal-wa-zhang-rton) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the G-hrtL clever above thousands (mKhas-pa nyid-^bum) ! 

“We go for refuge to the religions lord, Dharnatanatha Gtoh Jo-ber (Chhos-6dag 
gu-ru jo-Aber) 1 

“ We go for refuge to the illusive lion Gyftba (Khrul-zhig-seng-ge-rgyab-ba) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the great devotee, the clearer of the misty moon (Grub-chhen- 
zla-wa-mun-sel) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the Sage Knmarfija (Rig-^dsin ku-ma-ra-dsa) ! 

“We go for refuge to the Prince of the scentless rays, IBhlmd>la Bha&kara^ (rGyal-^ras-dri- 
med*^6d-zer) ! 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate noble ‘Banner of Victory’ (fiPrul-^ku cZpal-^byor- 
rgyal-??itsban) ! 

“We go for refuge to the omniscient and renowned Chandraklrtti (Kan-^tkhyen-zla-wa-* 
grag5-pa) ! 

“We go for refuge to the three incarnate kind brothers (Drin-chhen ^prul-skn wchhed- 

gswoa) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the B6dhisattva, the noble occean (Byang-sems dpal-A-byor rgya- 
ontsho) ! 

“We go for ref nge to the incarnate sage, the holder of the religious vajra (Sprul-^ku- 
rig® /idsm chhos-rdor) ! 

“We go for refuge to the entirely accomplished and renowned speaker (yong^-Msin-ngag- 
dbang grag®-pa) ! 

“We go for refnge to the great teacher, MahagurtL Dharmarfija (6La-chhen-chho®-kyi- 
rgyal-po) ! 

“We go for refuge to the revelation-finder, Thig-po-ling (^Ter-Jton zhig-po ^ling-pa) ! 

“ We go for refnge to the religious king of accomplished knowledge® (Ohhos-rgyal-yon- 
ten-phnn-tshog®) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the banner of obtained wisdom (mKhafi^-grub 61o-gr6® rgyal-mtshan) I 

“ We go for refuge to the peerless useful vajra (tshung® — med-^zham-phan-rdo-rje) ! 

“We go for refuge to the radical (Skr. mtlla') Xi&ma A&6ka(winyan-med-rtsa-'wahi-61a-ma^) 1 

W© go for refuge to the Lama of the Muld Tanfra of the three times (Hsa-^rgynd-du®- 
gsum bla-ma) ! 

* The king of Tibet who patronized the founding of Lamaism. 

e The Tibetan term hod-zer may also be Sanskritized as PingSla, Easmi PUda, or Gou. 

® The first Bhotiya king of Sikkim, arc. 1650 A. D. 

7 This may be a reference to the great Emperor AIdka, or Hs Confessor Upagnpta, the Fourth Patriarch of 
the Early Buddhist Church in India; or it may be only the title of a Idma. Several of the foregoing titles, which 
I have translated, may also be proper names. 
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“ We go for refuge to the Sage, the accomplished soul (Sem^-dpah phun-tshogs rig Jidsin) ! 

‘‘We go for refuge to the religion-loving king, the holder of the doctrinesS (Chhos- 
rgyal byam-pa 5stan-Adsin) I 

“ We go for refuge to the reverend abbott, the Sky Vajra {77iKhas-&tsun nam- 7 ukhah- 
vdo-rje) ! 

“We go for refuge to noble the jewelled-souled Pal-zang (Sems-cZjjah-riu-chhen dpal- 
dzang) ! 

“We go for refuge to the assembly of mild and angry tutelary deities (Yi-dam) ! 

“ We go for refuge to the holy doctrine of the great end, Makanta (rdsogs-pa chhen-po) ! 

“ We for refuge to the male and female saints of the country ! 

“We go for refuge to the Fairies, the (demoniacal) Defenders of Religion and the Guardians 
(mKhah-Zigro chhds-skyong 5srungs-ma) ! 

“ O ! L^ma I Bless us, as you have been blessed. Bless us with the blessings of the 
Tantras ! : — 

“We beg you to bless us with Om, which is the (secret of the) Body! We beg you to 
purify our sins and pollutions of the body. We beg you to increase onr happiness without 
any sickness of the body. We beg you to give us the real undying gift of bodily life ! 

“We beg you to bless us with Ah, which is the (secret of ) Speech! We beg you to 
purify the sins and pollution of our speech. We beg you to give us the power of speech. 
We beg you to confer on us the gift of perfect and victorious speech ! 

“We beg you to bless us with Emh (pronounced which is the (secret of the) 

Heart (or thought or mind) ! We beg you to purify the pollution and sins of our minds. We 
beg you to give us good understanding. We beg you to give us the real gift of a pure heart. 
We beg you to empower us with the four powers (of the heart) I 

“ We pray you to give us the gifts of the true Body, Speech, and Mind.® 

Om I Ah I Hum I 

** O 3 Give us such blessing as will clear away the sins and pollution of bad deeds 1 

“We beg you to soften the evils of bad causes ! 

We beg you to bless us with the prosperity of our body (^. e. health) 1 
Bless us with mental guidance ! 

“ Bless us with Buddhahood soon ! 

“ Bless us by cutting us off from (worldly) illusions I 

“ Bless us by putting us in the right path ! 

“ Bless us by causing us to understand all things (religious) ! 

“ Bless us to be useful to each other with kindliness ! 

“Bless us with the ability of doing good and delivering the animal beings (from misery) ! 

“ Bless us to know ourselves thoroughly ! 

“ Bless us to be mild from the depths of onr heart ! 

“Bless us to be brave as yourself I 

“ Bless us with the Tdntras, as you yourself are blessed ! 

** How ! we, tbe innumerable animal beings, conceiving that (through the ef&cacy of the 
above dhardnis and prayers) we have become pure in thought, like the Buddha himself, and that 
we are working for the welfare of the other animal beings, — and therefore having now acquired 


* The sixth Bhotiya kinff of Sikkim, cirCm 1V70-90 A., D. 

9 These refer to the mystic ydga, or unioiL of ‘ the three secrets.* 
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tiie qualities of the liost of the Gods, and the roots of the T'antrcts, the Zhi~wa, fGyas^pa^ 
d&Ang and Phrim-las, — pray that all the ether animal beings fee possessed of happiness, 
and be freed from misery ! Let ns — all animals — be freed from Inst, anger, and attachment 
to worldly affairs, and let ns perfectly under&tand the true nature of the Religion ! 

JSiow ! 0 ! Father-Mother (Yab-ynm) the Dliarmaka.ya Samantabhadra (Chhos-skn 
kiin-izang) ! 0 incarnate mild and angry loTing one, Sambhdgakdiya Santikbrdda-prasaraka 
(Longs-skn-zhi-khro-rab-7ibyams) ! 0 incarnate sages of the sknll -rosary, IffirmA:p.a Kaya 
Kapala (sprtil-skn-rig5-Adsin-tb6d-7iphreng-5«tsal) ! And Mulatantra Lama (Tsa-rgyhd- 
oLa-ma) ! I now beg yon. all to depart ! 

‘‘0 ! Ghosts of heroes (dFa-ho) I Witches (VdJch) I Demoniacal defenders of the Faith 
(Chhos-skyongO ^ Holy Guardians of the Commandments (Dam-chan-Skah-i^Ssrungma) I 
And ail yon that we invited to this place ! I beg yon all now to depart ! ! 

“ 0 I Most powerful king of the angry deities (Kbro-wo-H rgyahpo «tob-po-chhe) ! 0 ! 

Powerful l&vara and host of the country’s guardian Gods (mthn-stobs dbang-phyng ynl- 
i^khor-srnng) ! And all yon others that we invited to this place, with all your retinues, I heg 
yon all now to depart ! f ! 

May Glory Come t TasM^Shoh t 
Virtue! Ge~a! 

Sarhamangalaih /” 


CORRUPTIONS OF PORTUGUESE NAMES IN SALSETTE AND BASSEIN. 


BY GEO. ra. D’PENHA. 


In an article^ entitled Corruptions of Portuguese Names in Salsette and Bassein/’ Mr, 
C. E. G. Crawford gives a very interesting list of names, compiled from the Criminal Returns 
of Magistrates exercising jurisdiction in the Salsette and Bassein TaluHs of the Thana District* 
The fact that the names are taken from Criminal Returns is sufficient evidence that the list is 
not exhaustive. The following names, which have come within my hearing, in Salsette,i will 
not, therefore, 1 trust, be deemed uninteresting. 


I give them, irrespective of their appearance or not in Mr. Crawford's list. As in 
Mr. Crawford’s list the Portuguese name comes first, in Italics, and the corruptions after it* 


The list also includes local names. 

Ales, Ales, AlSsia, Al^su. 

And/re — Andrffi, Andris, Andril. 

J maro — Amur. 

Anjelo — Anj^l, Anjfi. 

Anjelina — AnjMin, Anjuti. 

Anna — Annt, AnniS, Annfi, Annuli, 
Antlonia — ,Antlia, Antl8n, Antonia, Antfik. 
Antonio — Antia, AntSni, Ant6nia, Antfi. 
Appolmario — Aplfin, Ipfi. 

Athogmas — T6gi. 

AugusHnho — Agfistihh, GfistiA, Gfistin. 
Avellim — Aulu, Av 61 i&, AvSlin. 

JSaptista B&utis. 

Barbosa — Barb6z. 

Bernardo — - Bam^n, B8rnad, 


Bertoldo — Bart61, Batfi. 

Boaventura — Intfir, Intiiria, Vintfir, Vinturia, 
Borges — Borjt. 

Botelho — Bfit^l. 

Oaetano — Kaitan, Kaitfi. 

Cardoz — Kard6s. 

Oarlos — K^rlfi. 

Carolina — K^rolin, Kalfi- 
Catharina — Katrin, Katfi, Katfili, 

Cecilia — Sisil, Sijil. 

Celestino — S8l8stin. 

Clara — EalAr, Kalarin, H8rin. 

Clement — Kalm^nt. 

Colago — K6Ms. 

Constanoio — K68tafts. 


1 See ante, Vol, p. 44%> 
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Cornelius — KornSU 
Correia — KurS, KurSl- 
Coutinlio — Kontifth, K6tin. 

Custodio — Kistoz. 

D'Ahreo — * AbrSu, Dabr^u. 

D' Albuquerque — Albukfc, Alb&kSrk. 

Almeida — AlmSd, DalmSd* 
jy Andrades — AndrM. 

D^Athaide — Tavid. 

DaCunha — Kdnh. 

Daniel — DanSl, Dandli, Dinu. 

DaSilva — Sil. 

DeBrito — Brifc. 

DeOarvalho — Karwal. 

DeConceigao — K6nsaon, Konsesaon. 

DeMello — Darnel. 

DeMeneses — MinSz. 

DeMonte — Mont. 

DePenha — P^n, P^nH, Penlia. 

DeSa — Das^. 

De Souza — Soz. 

Dias — DJs. 

Dioginho — DSginli. 

Diogo — D6gi^ DSgd, Degfit, D§giiti4. 
Dominga — Diimfl. 

Domingos — Ddm&, Diimbrii, DAinbr^, DumM, 
Doming, Dumingia, D^miilia, Dumut. 
DosBemedios — Ram8d. 

Dyonisius — DSunis. 

Mias — Jjllia, filliz, filsut. 

Eulalia — Eulu. 

Eusebius — !fibj8b. 

Falcao — Palkaou. 

Feleeiano PSlia, Peliz, PSlsia, FSlsian, P81u. 
Fernandes — Parnan, 

Filijpe — Filip, Filipia. 

Fonseoca — FanehSk, FdnsSk. 

Francisco — Faransia, Fransis, Farsi, FarsA. 
Gabriel — GabrSl, QabrSlin, GabriH, Gabru, 
GabM, Gabutia. 

Oaspar — Caspar, Gaspdri, 

Gomes — Gom. 

Gonsalves — Gkonssil. 

Eenriques — Erik, HSnrik. 

Hilario — liar. 

Ignacio — Inas, In^si^, In^sinb, Inaati. 

Izabella — Zab81, Zablid, Zabfi. 

JacintJio — Jasi&, Zasin, Zasflt. 

Jeronimo — J6r8min, Jdrdnin, Zuran. 

Joana — Jduu, Z8na, Zani8. 


Jodo — Jambut, Jamtii, J^nin, Jao. 

Joaquim — Joki. 

Jose — Jbijut, JliijutiA, ZujS, Zujia, Zujin, 
Zuz8. 

Lopes — Lob. 

Lourengo — LorSus, L6rsia. 

Luis — Luja, Liijut, Lusba, Lusil, Lusu. 

Luisa — Luja, Liizu, 

Magdalena — Madlian, Madlu, Madd. 

Maiioel — Mans, Mania, Manii, Man^li, Manfilid, 
Manut, Manv81. 

Maria — Mari, Mari, Maru, Maruli. 

Mariano — Marian. 

Martha — Martu. 

Martmho — Martin. 

Matlieus or Matldas — Mates, Matia, Matis, 
Matiili. 

Matilda — Matil, Matuli. 

Mendez — Mendis. 

Minguel — Mangu, Ming81, MingliS,, Minglinli, 
Miuglu, Mingut, Mingufcia. 

Monica — Maku, Mankia, Mankin, Mankut. 
Murzello — Murj81, Murz81. 

Natkalia — Ndtai, Natu, Mtdl, Natiulinb. 
Netio — N8t. 

Nicolau — NikMo, Niklfl, Nikfll, Nikflt, Nikiiti4. 
Nunes — Niin. 

Pascoal ~ Pakalia, Pakia, PAk61, PSk6ti, 
PUkfitia, Pak6, Pakiit, PSskia, Pkekk 
PUskMiA, Paskolin. Pkakt. 

Paulo — Paul, Panlia, Paulii. 

Pedrinlio — PSdrinli, 

Pedro — P8dria, Pldrii, Pitd. 

Pereira — PirSl, Pir6r. 

Quiteria — KitSr. 

Pebello — Rabll. 

Ritha — Ritinh, Ritu, Ritftli. 

Rodrigues — Rudrig, Rudrik. 

Romania — Riiman, RiimA. 

Rosa — R6j8, R8jin, R6juli, Rdjut, RozA. 
Rosario — R^zar. 

Salvador — SMfl, Balut, SaJiiti. 

Santiago — Santia. 

Sebastido Basti^o, BastS, Bastiftli. 

Simdo — 'Simeon. ^ 

Sylvester — Sili8, Eilii, 'Silut. 

Thereza — T6r8z, T6r8zifih, T8rA. 

Thomas — T8mas, Tdmen, Tdmian, T6mun. 
Yicente — Isfent, VisSnt, TisSntinh. 

Xavier — EaySr. 
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EOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 

BT WILLIAM CEOOKE, 0. S. 

No, 9. — How the Bhmyd Boy became a BdjdJ- 

Once upon a time there 'W'a»s a BhuiyA boy, wh.o was left an orphan when he was very 
young. The villagers used to give him food, and, at last, when he grew up, be was sent to graze 
the cattle in the jungle. At night he used to sleep on a platform,® which he put up under a 
banyan tree. 

The Lord Param^sar pitied his case, and sent a fairy® from his heavenly court to bring 
the boy the finest food. But he was afraid to look at her, and, whenever she came, he used to 
shut his eyes in terror. 

After a few days he told an old man of his tribe about the fairy’s visits. The old man 
said ; — “ This food is sent by Paramesar. If you don’t eat it, he will be displeased. But if 
you wish to stop the visits of the fairy, when she next comes, cut ofi^ a piece of the cloth which 
covers her breast.” 

So, when the fairy came next night and asked the Bhuiyfi to eat, he pulled out the curved 
knife, with which he used to peel bamboos,^ and cut off a piece of her sheet. Then she 
ceased to visit him. 

One day the village people said to their barber : — It is time that boy’s head was shaved.” 
So the barber went to where the boy was staying in the jungle. Now the barber is the craftiest 
of men. As they say — a barber among men, a crow among birds.”^ When the barber was 
shaving the lad’s head, he saw the fragment of the fairy’s robe, and thought to himself : “Such 
cloth is not found even in Rajas’ palaces. 

“Where did you get this ?” he asked. 

“My maternal uncle gave it to me,®” he answered. 

The barber went to the R^ja, and told him what a lovely piece of cloth the cowboy had. 
Tlxo Bdja sent for him, and said : — 

You must get me a bale® of this cloth.®’ “ I will get it if you give me three hundred 
rupees,” said the boy : and the Raja gave him the money. Out of this the boy bought a horse for 
two hundred rupees, and spent the rest on clothes. Then he rode off iu search of the cloth. 

By and by he came near a city, and halted at a tank to bathe and water his horse. Some 
sepoys of the R^tjd. of that city saw him, and said ; — 

“ This must be some great Raja, Our Raja has a daughter for whom he cannot find a 
fitting match. If he were to marry her to this Raj^, his burden of care would be removed.” 

So they told their Rajd, and he sent for the Bhuiy^. 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked. 

“ I am a Raja’s son.” 

“ If another R^ja offered you his daughter to wife, would you accept her ?” 

“ How can I marry without asking my brothers and parents ? ” 

1 A folktale told by Khirpafctl, Bbuiya o£ Harwariyd Bar&p, Pindo Cbat&n, Mirzapur District ; recorded by Pandit 
B&mgharib Clianb^. 

a AfocMti. 8 PaH. 4 Ddyifed, a knife shaped something like a sickle. 

8 Admvm min nauA : 

PanchJiinTnAn hawwA. 

The canning of the barber is proverbial s see Tawney, JTatha Scerit Sdgofra, I. 288. 

e The close cfonnection between maternal ancle and nephew is possibly a relic of the matriarohate. t TMti. 
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If you refuse to marry her, I will kin you/* 

“ In that case I must consent.” 

So they were married, and all the ceremonies were finished in a single day. 

‘‘ I have some urgent business,*’ said the Bhuiya, “ but I will come back by and by and take 
my wife home.” 

So the Bhttiy^ rode off, and by and by reached the palace of Balwanti Eftni® which was in 
the depths of the Jharkhand® forest. This had seven gates, one within the other. The first 
was guarded by a demon,^® whose upper lips stretched to heaven and the lower toPatala. The 
Bhuiya saw him and thought to himself 

This monster’s mouth will engulph me and my horse. I had better make friends with 

him.” 

So he went up to him, and said : — 
salute yon, O maternal uncle ! ” 

The demon said ; — 


‘‘ I have had no food for twelve years, and when prey comes, it is hard that it should turn 
out to be my sister’s son. However, sit down, and tell me what you want.” 

The Bhuiya answered : — 

I am come to enquire about the health of Balwanti Rani.” 

“ Do not ask about her,^’ replied the demon. ** She sleeps for twelve years and remains 
awake for twelve years. Jnst now she is asleep, and all her warders are dying of hunger. 
When she wakes, she will give us all food,” 

“How can I manage to see her, Uncle ? ” asked the Bhuiya. 

“ This is very difficult,” he answered. “She has seven guards. The first is I myself, whom 
you see. Next is a tiger guard : then a leopard guard, then a bear guard. Next come guards 
of demons and witches. You cannot see the Rani unless yon escape from all of these.” 

Happen what may, I must see her, and you must tell me how to evade the guards.” 

Said the demon : — 


“Take a he-goat for the tiger and the leopard: some dSr fruit for the bear : some 
parched rice for the demon and witches. They are very hungry, and if you feed them they 
may let you in. But beware on yonr return, as they will aU attack you.” 

The Bhuiya took these things with him, and as he passed in none of the guards noticed 
him. Then he came into a chamber where Balwanti Rani lay asleep on a conch of gold. 
Under her bed was a betel box.^® xhe Bhuiya took a packet of betel, chewed it, and with the 
red spittle he made a mark on the cloth which covered her breast. Then he went back. 
All the guards rushed at him, but he threw rice before the demons and witches, a he-goat before 
the tigers and leopards, a handful of 6Sr fruit before the bears, and so he escaped to where his 
uncle the demon was on watch. Then he mounted his horse, and, saluting the demon, rode 
away. In the morning Balwanti Rani woke, and washed her hands and face. But when she 
saw thfe mark on the robe she was wrath. First she went to the demon watch, and beat him 
soundly, and all the guards she beat with her magic wand. Then she set out in search of the 
man who had dared to mark her robe. She mounted on her flying conch, ^3 and after many 


$. The powerful queen. 

» The jungle of hramhles. Sanskrit JMtakhcmda*. Locally it is said to he at Vaidyanfi-th in the Sh^^bM 


District. 

M Deo. 
la PAnddn- 


n This is the fruit of the Zi»yphu6 jv^ubaj of which hears are very fond. 
** JJrdn hhcU^ln^. 
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days readied tlie tank where the Bhuiy^ had met the sepoys of the B3.ja. There he was 
bathing and watering his horse. Balwanti R^i said to the Bhuiya : — 

“ Why did yon mn away after marking my rohe ? Now I must live with you all yonr life.’^ 
So the Bhuiya married the Eanl then and there. That night, while all the w’-orld slept, 
Balwanti Ban! built a palace much grander than that of the Raja. Next morning the Bhuiya 
saw the palace and told her to stay there while he went to visit his father-in-law, the Baja. He 
received him kindly, and that night he stayed with his wife, the Raja’s daughter. 

When they were alone together the girl said to him : — 

“ If my father asks to you to accept a present take nothing bat the "basket in which cow- 
dung is collected for the palace. It has magic powers, and aU my father’s prosperity 
depends on it.” 


Next day the Baja offered many valuable presents to his son-in-law, but he said : “ I will 
have nothing but the cowdung basket.” The Raja was much grieved. 

Take anything hut this worthless basket,” he said ; “ otherwise my subjects will make a 
jest of me.” 


But the Bhuiya would have nothing except the basket, and at last the RAjti had to give it 
to him, and he took it and his wife to the palace which BalwanlaRanl had built. Then they all 
came hack to the Bhuiya’s native village, and that night his two wives built a palace even more 
splendid than the last. 

TW days after tte old barber arrived. When be shaved the BhTiiy&'s head, he recognized 
him, and then he went and pared the nails of the two Kanis. After this he went back to his 
EAja, and said : “The Bhniya, to whom yon gave the money to bny the cloth, has come hack 
rolling in wealth, and he has two beantiful women, who are fit only for Yonr Majesty.” 

The BajA asked his advice how to get hold of them, 

“ Send for him,” said the barber, “ and demand yonr cloth. He cannot produce it, and he 
Will nave to give the women instead.^’ 

The BAja sent for him and asked : — 

“ Where is the cloth you promised to bring ? ” 

The Bhniya answered i 

•* Wait till to-morrow.” 


rf “ ““ I you f om- 


Hext day the Bhuiyil gave the cloth to the RfijS. 

The barber then gave him counsel. 

Mm Tria rip. simgoeg. Time Bie Bimji gm to toe iuj,. “ ' “““S ». tom. wea 

Wng jm m^ot jmr pmmtoto to^S rf'al’deX” MI Im md teU Mm to 

™ to, him M 
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“ Go to the EAjsi and say that, in order that you may he able to go to the land of the dead 
you must have a house filled with fuel. In this you must be burnt and your spirit can go to 
Yumaraj.’’^^ 

This was done, and meanwhile Halwanti Hani had made an underground passage from this 
place to her own house, and when the fuel was lit the Bhuiya escaped to his home, where he 
lived six months, starving himself, and living in the dark, and letting his hair and beard grow. 
"When six months passed, he came out and said to the Baja, “ Yamaraj is a bad place. Look at 
my condition after being there six months, and only think what your parents mast be, who have 
been there twelve years !’* 

So the B/ajA determined to go and visit his parents himself, and he had a house filled with 
fuel and lighted. But he was burnt to death, and the Bhuiyft took possession of all the 
BAJA had, and ruled his kingdom for many years with justice and wisdom. 

Notes, 

The BhuiyAiS are a Dravidian tribe residing along the Yindhya-BIaimfir ranges and in 
ChutiA Nagpur. There is a good account of them in Dalton’s Descriptive JEJtknology of Bengal, 
p. 139 fiE. This story was told by one of the most primitive members of the tribe, who, when 
I met him, was engaged in making catechu in the heart of the jungle. The story is curious, but 
obviously bears traces of Hindu influence. Thus, the pari or fairy comes from ParamAsvara, 
here equivalent to Indra, at whose heavenly court {Indrasavi) the fairies assemble. The 
robbery of a portion of her robe is one of “ Bobbery from fairy land ’* cycle, and the cloth is 
thus equivalent to the Oldenburg Cup or the Luck of Edenhall (Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Tales, 149, sqq.) 

The prejudice against taking fairy food, or food brought from the other world, is common 
in folklore. We have it in the pommegranate of Proserpine, and in numerous other instances. 
(Hartland, loe cit, 43, sqq). 

The Bhuiya’ s search for the fairy robe is onjthe same lines as the Argonautic Expedition, 
which the comparative mythologists take to mean the search for the lost sunlight, that has 
been absorbed by the darkness. (Cox, Introduction to Mythology and Folklore, 260, sqq). 

The palace of Balwanti Rani is guarded like the garden of the Hesperides : or as the water 
of life is watched by lions in Arabian Nights Story of Prince Ahmad and the Fairy Paribanu, 

The Aani has her flying couch, which appears constantly in the Katha Sarit Sdgara (I. 259, 
278, 386, etc.), and is also found in the flying horse of the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton’s 
Edition, II. 496, etc.) ; and her magic wand is like Aaron’s rod, and is found in various forms all 
through Indian folklore (Temple, Wideawake Stories, 418). The magic rubbish-basket is a new 
form of the inexhaustible pot (Temple, loc cit, 423 : Tawney, Katha Sarit Sdgara, II. 2), which 
in European folklore becomes a purse, hat, &c. (Jacob’s Folklore Congress Deports, 1891, p. 93). 

The story then diverges into the Cycle of “ Hero Tasks ” (Tawney, loo cit, I. 195, 361 ; 
IL 632). 

No. 10. — The Story of Prince Danda and the Princess.^ 

There was once a king, who had an only son, and on thie day that the prince was 
born the king’s mare also^ had a foal. So the king shut up the mare and foal in a room, 
and supplied th e m with food and water through a pipe from outside, and once a day a groom 
used to come in and tend them both. 

The Ving called his son Danda and arranged his betrothal {mangnt), but unfortunately he 
did so while the prince was still a child. When the prince grew up, he became acquainted with 
the son of the wazir, but they were not great friends. The prince was very fond of amusing 
himself with the pellet bow (gulel), and became an excellent shot. In his garden was a well, and 

The kingdom of YAma, king of death. 

1 A folktale told by MahtAbd, an old Muhammadan woman of Mirz.'^.pAr; recorded by E. David, a Native 
Chriatian 
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there he used to go and hide behind fche trees, and when the women came to draw water he used 
to break their water jars with his pellet bow, and laugh when their clothes where drenched. 
The women complained to his mother, and she ordered that they should be supplied 
with iron jars from the royal treasury. These he tried to break but failed. The wazir^s son 
came to him and said : Why are you so low-sprited ” He said : I used to amuse myself with 
breaking the women’s water jars, and now, since they have got iron vessels, my pleasure is gone.” 
The u'azir^s son said : “Don’t be downhearted. I will make you pellets of flint (jchagmdq)^ and 
with these you can break the iron jars.” So he made flint pellets for the prince. 


One day a very pretty girl came to draw water. The prince broke her water jar, and 
her clothes were soaked. She called out, “ Rogue ! Look at your nose.” He put his hand to 
his face and said : “ Why, my nose is all right.” “ Well, if it is,” said she, ‘‘the king of Russia 
is coming to betroth his son to your promised bride.’’ When he heard this, the prince went 
at once to his mother and asked her : “ Have I been betrothed ”? She said : “ Who told you, and 
why are you asking ? ” “I won’t tell you, ” said he ; “only tell me if I am betrothed or not.” She 
said : “ Yes.” “Are there any signs of betrothal ? ” he enquired. She produced a ring and a 
handkerchief and gave them to him. “ Where am I betrothed ? ” he asked. “ To the daughter 
of the king of Persia (Fdrs),** she said. “Is there anything else you have to tell me ? ” he 
asked. Then she told him of the mare and of the foal which was born when he was born. 
Dandi. went to the stable, brought out the young horse, mounted it, and started for the land of 
Persia. He had to pass through a jungle, and on the road a /«g[fr named Angantt, saw him and 
motioned to him to stop. He pulled in his horse with difficulty, and Anganii said ; “Where are 
you going, my son ? ” Dand^ replied : “ The king of Russia has bespoken my betrothed bride 
for his son. May God (Babd) bring about our marriage ! ” The faqir answered : “ I am ready 
to help you. I will escort you to the king of Persia.” 

So they both started— the prince on horseback, and thefaqir on foot ; but no matter how 
hard the piunce pressed his horse, Angantl was always in front of him : and on the day his bride 
was to be betrothed to the son of the king of Russia they reached the palace of the king of 
Persia and halted in a grove close by. 

The wife of the gardener, seeing them, asked who they were. “ I am the betrothed of the 
princess of this land, ” said DandA The gardener’s wife went to her and said : “He to whom 
you were first betrothed has come.” Hearing this the princess desired to see Dandel : and 
going secretly with the gardener’s wife looked at him, and began to weep because the king of 
Russia wanted her for his son. She went to her mother and said : “ I have seen the prince to 
whom I was originally betrothed, and I desire to marry him.” Her mother was much distressed, 
and sending for the king told him the whole story. He was greatly grieved and said : “ If 
I refuse the match, the king of Russia will kill me and carry offi my daughter by force.” 

The king of Russia heard what was going on. So he sent and had a picture of the prince 
painted, and hanging it up in the place where the marriage was fixed to take place, issued an 
order : “ If this youth come to the marriage house, out his throat and fling his corpse away.” 
When the time of the marriage came, Danda said to Anganu: “I wish to see the wedding.” 
Anganfl warned him, hut DandA persisted. At last Anganu said ; “ Well, you may be present. 
But stand aside and look on, and do not go into the midst of the company.” Danda came, but 
there was a great crowd, and where be stood he could see nothing. So he forced his way in the 
middle of the guests. When the servants compared him with the picture, they dragged him 
out and pitched him into a well. 


When mucli time passed and Dandfi did not return, Angand ms sure that he had forced 
his way in and had been killed. Just then the gardener’s wife came and told Anganfl that the 
serrants of the king of Russia had killed DaudL Angand said : « Come and shew me the well 
mto which they have thrown him.” She shewed him the place. Angand took up a stone, and, 
bwathing spells over it, threw it into the well, on which Dandft revived, and came out 
or the well, for he was not quite dead, and some life remained in him. 
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Anganu then sent the gardenei’’s wife to the princess to say : ** Your first husband has sent 
for you. She went to her mother and. said, i ** I want to go into the garden this evening with 
some of my companions.^' When she came there Anganu instructed Danda : “ When you meet 
the princess tell her to play hide and seek (chipne kd kMl) with her companions.” When 
she hid from them she came to Banda, who took her to Anganu. Anganu had borrowed a magic 
elephant from one of the Jinn and directed Banda to mount it with the princess, and then to 
touch its right ear^ when it would take them to the mountain where they were to remain for 
three days. Bub, take care,” said he “not to dismount till the third day.’’ But Banda said : 
“The companions of the princess, who are locked up in the garden will die of hunger. I will 
release them before I take away the princess.” So he took the key from her and let out the 
girls. When they saw him they caught him and said ; “ Shew ns the princess* If you refuse 
we will take you to the king.’’ 

When Anganu saw that Banda was caught he went there, and, untying a necklace made of 
cloves of gold from his neck, he flung the beads before them, and as the girls ran to seek them 
Banda escaped, mounted the elephant, touched its right ear and carried the princess ofE to the 
mountain. 

When the girls saw that the princess was being carried off they raised a cry, and the king of 
Russia heard them. So he sent his army to arrest Bandii and the princess. But Anganfi took 
up some potsherds and threw them into the air. When one of these fell on a man, his head was 
broken : and demons (deo) rising out of the ground began to devour the corpses of the Russian 
troops. They began calling out: “We are dead men;” and again they said : “ Anganti Miy finis 
dead.” When Banda heard that Anganu was dead, he said to the princess: “ I must go and see if 
this is true or not.” So he touched the left ear of the elephant, which immediately descended 
to the ground. When he dismounted the troops of the king of Russia fell on Banda and killed 
him. When Anganu saw he was dead, he put his corpse on the elephant and carried him off to 
the mountain, and said to the princess : “ I warned him not to dismount for three days. Why 
did you let him go ?” Then he prayed to Khudft : “ Revive this youth for half an hour, so 
that I may give him something to eat.” Khnda heard his prayers, and brought Banda to life 
for half an hour. Anganu fed Danda and the princess with his own hand. Meanwhile two 
fagyrs came up and asked for alms. The princess said to Banda ; “ You have gone through 
much trouble for my sake : and now you must die. I will die too, and we will be buried in one 
grave. If you allow me, I will give all the jewels I am wearing to these /ajirs.” Banda said : 

“ Give them, if you please,’* So she gave them to the faqirs, and they seeing the parity of her 
heart prayed: “O Khuda ! measure their life to the space of a hundred years ! ” l^uda heard « 
their prayers and measured their lives to oue hundred years each. So Banda, the princess and 
Anganu came to the palace of Bauda, and there was great delight at Banda’s return, and the 
pair lived in great love and happiness for a hundred years, and their eldest son, who was wise 
and beautiful, ascended the throne of his father. 

Motes. 

We have the flying elephant in many of these stories. Thus Svetarasmi is turned into an 
elephant and can fly through the air (Tawney, Katha Sarit Sdgara^ I, 328), and later on in the 
same book (II. 540) we read of two air-going elephants, Kanchanagiri and Kanohanas^khara. 

It is the flying horse of the Arabian Nights^ which Sir R. Burton (Lady Barton, Arabian Nights, 
II. 138) thinks may have originated with the Hindu tale of a wooden Garuda built by a youth 
for the purpose of a vehicle. This is Chaucer’s — 

“ Wondrous steed of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 

For various other miraculous vehicles in Indian folklore see Teitple, Wideawake Stories, 
425 sq. For scrambling for gifts among servants see an instance in Arabian Nights, Y. 357.2 

® [It is to be noted that this tale opens precisely as do tb© Adventures of Mjd Rae&lU ; see my Legends of the 
Fangab, Vol. I. p. I ff. — Ed.] 
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QUERIES. 

Palm sugar lumps! 
Bend-orer, take ! 
Now follow! 


NOTES AND 

COUNTING-OUT EHTMES IN BURMA. 

I. 

Si-hong 
J>§ng Sng, 

D6-g6 Jmin ! 

Wus-Bin I 
Ka-h6ng; py&! 

Made-of lines 
Three houses. 

Intended for-ns! 

Off-yon-go. 

Save-yom’self; run! 

II. 

T}dn ni I 
pdn nyet I 
Pdn-nj/et Tel I 
Hmvoe, yik ! 

Laik pe-do {ong) ! 

Palm juice ! 

Palm sugar! 


These are used in a game played by boys all 
over Burma with some variations. 

In Mandalay squares (or “houses”) are marked 
off by lines, made in the dust or on the ground, in 
three separate places at some distance apart. 
The boys are then arranged in a row at some 
distance from the nearest square and counted out 
by the first rhyme until two are left, when the 
last boy is counted out by the second rhyme. 
They all then make for the “houses,” the last boy 
trying to catch one of the others before he gets 
into a “ house.” 

In Rangoon the boys stand in a circle and are 
counted out indifferently by either rhyme, and 
the last boy has merely to try and catch one of 
the others. 

R. 0. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


pRor. ZACHARIiE’S ANEKARTHASAMGBAHA.i 
Prof. Zacharias has been a well-known autho- 
rity on Indian Lexicography, since the publica- 
tion of his Beitrdge zur indischen Jjexicographie 
in 1883, and I am glad to welcome the important 
work, whose title heads this article, from his 
competent pen. 

Prof. Buhler’s life of H^machandra has been 
before the public for some years, and it is hence 
unnecessary for me to do more than to remind 
my readers that the An^ledrihasamgraha, or 
Dictionary of Homonyms, is one of his most 
important works. It is the chief of its class, 
occupying much the same position in reference to 
it, that the Avnardkdsha occupies among the 
&Mrthdk68ha8, or Dictionaries of Synonyms. Put 
more popularly, an anShdrthakdsha is a dictio- 
nary of words of more than one meaning, while 
an (kdrihakSsha Is a dictionary, in which different 
words of the same meaning, synonyms, are 
grouped together. The work of H^machandra 
has been published more than once, but Prof. 
Zachariae’sis the first really scientific edition, with 
a properly edited commentary. It is remarkably 
free from misprints. The commentary is* the more 
valuable because its author, Mahendrastirl was 
a pupil of HSmachandra, and composed it soon 
after his teacher’s death in the last quarter of 
^ the 12th century. 

Dr. ZacharisB has not been able to print Mahdn- 
dra’s commentary in its entirety, except for the 


first Mnda of the text, but the pith has been 
preserved, and only those portions omitted 
which furnish information readily obtainable 
elsewhere. A special feature is the large number 
(some 7,000) of examples taken from classical 
authors illustrating the meanings of words given 
in the text. These examples have been retained 
by the editor, except such as have been quoted in 
Bohtlingk’s dictionaries. The way in which they 
have been treated by the editor illustrates the 
care and thoroughness with which he has carried 
out his work. A large number of the examples 
have been traced to their sources and identified. 
This must have been a work of immense labour. 

The work has been excellently printed in 
Bombay by the Education Society’s Press, and 
the learned world owes a debt not only to the 
editor for a most/ useful work, but to the libe- 
rality of the Imperial Academy of Yienna, and of 
the Secretary of State for India, which made its 
publication possible. 

F. 8. — Since the above was written, I have 
received a pamphlet by the same author, entitled 
‘ JEpilegomena z%i der Ausgahe de$ An^learthasawr 
graha.^ It consists principally of critical notes 
on the text, and on the examples given by Mahdn- 
dra in his commentary : and also contains a useful 
index of the authors quoted by him. I com- 
mend it wannly to students of the original work. 

G. A. O. 


I Souroes of Sankiit Lexioogrraphy. Edited by order of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. Volume 1. 
The An^ltdrthcwafh^raha of H^machandra. With extracts 


from the Commentary of Mah$ndra. Edited by Th. 
Zaoharise. Vienna. Alfred Holder. Bombay: Educa- 
tion Society’s Press. 1898. pp. xviii. and 132 and 206. 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OP THE TTJLITVAS. 
fbom the papers op the late a. c, btjbnell. 

{Continued from p . 49.) 

BTJBlKrEXiXi MSS. — Mo. IV. PART II. — 

THE STORY OP KOTI AMD CHAMMAYYA — (co«^^n^wt2). 

O M hearing this, the Ballal caused letters to be written to those who lived in remote 
countries ; and to the people of the town, he caused a proclamation to be made by the 
beat of a bell-metal drum, that there should assemble in the town every male who had a tuft of 
hair on his head ; everyone of the tribe called Kolkars with a stick in his hand ; every hunter 
having a pistol ; the bowmen of the tribe called Mug§rs ; two hundred men of £)damb^r and 
three hundred of Koda Accordingly all the people assembled. The two brothers living 

in Bkkadka Erryangada were then sent for. When they came into the Ballal’s verandah, the 
Ballal ordered them to accompany him to a hunt. 

“We have got a sufficient number of men, but we have no hunting dogs; and a chase 
without dogs is quite useless,” said the two brothers. 

So it was necessary to write a letter to one Ravda Bu}ep, living in a spot called Karmi 
S&le in the town of Ijjya on the gh&ts* On enquiry the Ballal found that their writer was a 
clerk named Mdr&yana Rahgoji, and he sent a man to call the clerk, who was thus obliged to 
come to the Ballal. Another man was sent to Bnddyanta’s land to bring some leaves of a young 
palm-tree. The Ballal caused the leaves to be exposed to the morning sun, and to be taken 
oat of the sunshine in the evening, and by that time, the clerk MiirayaMi Raugoji had come 
to the Ballars verandah. He asked the Ballal why he had been sent for. 

“ You are now to write a letter,” said the Ballal. 

The clerk sat on a three-legged stool, and the bundle of palm-leaves the Balia] caused to 
be placed before him. The clerk took a leaf from the bundle, and cut oS both its ends and 
preserved only the middle part. He caused oil and turmeric to be applied to it, and asked 
Ballal what he should write. 

The latter dictated thus : — “ To him who lives in the town of Ijjya on the gJidts^ "WheTe- 
as the Ball&l of iJdambfir intends to go hunting in all the great forests, yon are required to 
bring with yon about twenty or twentjr-fonr dogs, including twelve of those always kept bound 
and twelve of those always kept loose. Without the least delay, yon should start as soon as 
yon see this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even if in the middle of your 
dinner.*’ 

After the letter was written, the BaUffi enquired of the people of his household who was to 
be the bearer of the letter, and was told that there was one Bagga. .He was paid all the 
expenses of his journey and of his family during his absence. The letter was tied to the skirts 
of his garment,' and he was advised not to stop at any place, either on account of a storm or on 
account of the noon^-day heat. On hearing the order he set out from the Ballal’s verandah, and, 
passing the low countries, he came to the spot Karmi Sale in the town of Ijjya on the ghats. 
He approached the house of Mallo, and standing at the gate called out “ Mallo ! Mallo ! ** 

Hearing the call, the latter came out and said : — “ Who is it that calls me ?” 

“ It is I and no one else. I, the messenger sent by the BallM of ^ldambii^,” said Bagga. 
and gave the letter which had been tied to the skirts of his garment to Mallo. 

Mallo opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it^ and it was to the 
following effect, namely, that, as soon as he saw the letter, he should start in the dress he was in 
at the time and from the middle of big dinner, taking with him about twenty or twenty-four 
dogs. After reading the letter, he went in and called out to a dog named Kdi].u by its name. 
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and caused rice of a very black sort to be served to it. In the same manner he called out to 
another dog named Tancju, and caused broken rice and bran to be served to it. N ext, he 
called out to a dog named Bolin, and caused green rice to be served to it. The last time he 
called out to the dog named Kajn, and caused rice of a coarse kind to be served to it. Then 
holding all the dogs in a leash, he set out from his house, following the man sent to him. He 
descended from the glidts into the lower country, and came to the Ballal’s house. He caused 
his dogs to ,be tied to a pillar, and bowed low before the Ballal. The Ballal asked him to sit 
down, and then sent a man to the two heroes, asking them to come home to his verandah. 
They sent word that they would bathe, and thus wash away the oil they had rubbed on their 
bodies, and, taking a little rice water, would come to his verandah. After a little while, they 
arrived at the Ballal’ s house. 

“ Now mu-st we go a-hunting,’* said the Ballal. 

The people of the whole town went to the chase, and the Ballal’s son-in-law, Bukku Ball&l,. 
rode on a white horse. After meditating for some time what forest they should enter, they at 
last surrounded the forest called Sanka in the east. They threw stones on the bushes and 
held the dogs in the slips. They entered the forest, but although they hunted a long time, 
they were not able to find either deer, or wild hog. They then resolved to enter the forest 
over-grown with the plants called stmulla. They surrounded it, as they had done the first, 
threw stones on the bushes, and held the dogs in the slips. The deer, the hare and the wild 
hog did not come out of the bushes. Thus the chase proved quite useless. Now they resolved 
to hunt from the place called Anekall&vu to Tuppe Kall&vu, and surrounded the latter place. 
All the most prominent places were occupied by the best hunters. They threw stones on the 
bashes, and in a pit as deep as the height of a man they found the king of pigs, a littlp 
smaller than an elephant and bigger than a horse. It suddenly sprang out of the pit and 
grunted aloud, and went straight to where Kdfi Baidya was standing. Its grunt, when 
its hair was standing on end, was like the roar of thnnd er. Its tusks, when it ground them, 
shone bright as lightning. K6ti was now in a strait. He could not fly from the beast without 
bringing a stain upon his heroism, and he could not fight with it without risking his life. In 
this strait he prayed to the BhtLta Brahmara of Eemmule, craving his help. • He set an 
arrow to his bow and discharged it with such great force that it entered the body of the pig 
through the mouth and came out from it through the- anus. The cries of the beast were heard 
in the three worlds and its groans resounded through the four worlds. Channayya Baidya 
heard the cries, and came running to Koti, to see whether his brother had killed the beast, or 
whether the beast had killed his brother. £Z6ti asked him why he came running so fast. 

“ I thought the pig had overpowered you and so came here,” said the younger brother* 

“ Is it possible that the pig could defeat me ? No, it was I that killed the pig,” said 

‘‘Where is that pig ?’* said Channayya. 

“ 0, my dear young brother ! look; here it is,” said K6ti. Then the younger brother 
threw ofl all the leaves which were on the body of the pig, and having examined it, placed 
his hand on his nose^ and said to Koti -: — “ My elder brother, we must revive tTrift dead pig 
so that by its means wo may revenge ourselves on the Ballal of Palije.” 

“ Is it possible that the dead pig should come to life again P” said E6ti. 

“ If the dead pig cannot revive, do you think that we can ever avenge ourselves op him 
of Panje ?” asked the younger brother. “ If there is a Bhtlta named Brahmara of Xemmule, 
he will certainly help us. He will certainly become our charioteer.” 

Saying this, he took some water in a pure goblet and by means of a brush of the sacred 
grass, sprinkled the water on the body of the dead pig from the head to the tail. The pig 


1 As a mark of great sarpxise. 
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revived in all its freshness and vigour, and at once stood up. It then took its way to 
Pafije, the two brothers following it. When it came to the rice-field c^ed BakiBaJisemAra 
in Pafije, the elder brother discharged a long arrow at it. The groans of the pig were 
heard by the thousand people of PaSje. At one call, they assembled near the pig. One 
thousand men of Panje, three hundred of Kolapadi, and one thousand of Kokke Ta^ii. They 
resolved not to give up the pig that lay within their boundaries and to carry home the 
whole of the pig, even at the cost of their lives. Then the thousand men of Panje brought a 
white creeper, which is the strongest of all the creepers, and, twining it round one of the tusks * 
of the pig, they dragged it along with songs. 

* 

At this moment Channayya Baidya said to Koti : — « The pig lies within the boundaries 
of Edambur, and fidambur belongs to you : why then do you make delay ? Will you fight with 
the thousand meu of Panje ? Or will you give up the pig ?” 

After hearing these words, did he tarry long p He at once held the pig by its tusk, and 
Channayya drew out the arrow from its body and punished the thousand men of Panje. K! 6 ti 
dragged away the pig, Channayya slew the thousand men of Pafije and they lay dead on 
the field, as lies the suggi crop. Those who fled to the East he pursued up to the sea of pure 
water. He severely reproached those who fled to the West, and completely overpowered them. 
He pursued those who fled to the North as far as the Ganges ! And those who fled Southward, 
he drove into the sea. Then the brothers, dragging the pig along with them, went on. On one 
side was the village of Panje and on another was that of fi^mbur, and between them was a big 
rock named Mafijolu. They placed the pig on the rock, and sent a man to the Ballal of Panje 
to ask him to come to them for the purpose of cutting the pig to pieces and distributing it to 
the people. The messenger went to the Ballal and begged of him to come. 

The Ballal said to the messenger : — **Let the heroes, who killed the pig, cut it to pieces 
and distribute the pieces to the people.” 

The two brothers accordingly cut the pig to pieces and distributed them to the people, 
saying : — “This day, we have given you the flesh of a pig : tomorrow, we shall give you the 
flesh of a lion. Therefore, those who are assembled here to-day must assemble again tomoyrow. 
Tomorrow, too, we intend to distribute flesh.” 

They then told the people that they would return to their own country. They resolved to 
rub oil on their bodies and bathe, in order to wash away the sin of having killed a pig. 

“What substances are required to wash away the oil?” asked the elder of his younger 
brother, 

“ We want black gram, pods of green gram, the juice of some plants, growing in the wet 
and dry fields, and some acid substances,” replied the younger brother. 

“Who is the man best fitted to rub the oil on our bodies ?” asked Kdti. 

“ There is one Mufti Sirda^ the son of a man of that profession, who, by rubting half a 
sir of oil on the body, can squeeze one sir of oil out of it,” said Channayya. 

Muttl ^irda was sent for, and was asked to name the different kinds of oH that he required. 

He said : — “ 0, heroes ! gingely-seed, oil, cocoanut-oil and castor oil are requked.” 

All preparations were made for their bathing. One hundred pots of hot water and one 
hundred pots of cold water were made ready by order of the brothers. Then Mntti Sirda 
began to rub the oil on their heads and bodies. He rubbed gM and oil on their heads. He 
poured the oil called Tcir into their ears. He rubbed the oil called hindu on their joints, and 
on their nails he rubbed boiled oil. 

Meanwhile the Ballal of E^mhflr received a letter from Sfiyina, the contents of which 
were as follows : — “ Send me the head and some flesh of the pig ; and when you send 
me the head and the flesh, send me any curry that you may have made of its flesh 3 and when 
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you send me that, send me some of its eye-brows ; and when yon send me the eye-brows, send 
me the heroes that killed the pi^, prepared for battle ; and when you have sent me the heroes, 
do you put off the dress of a male, and put on the disguise of a female, supply the want of 
breasts by oocoanut shells, put on a bodice, dress yourself in a woman’s garment, put plenty 
of bracelets on your hands, apply collyrium to your eyes, and tie your hair in a knot, I shall 
come to the verandah of the Ballal of Edambdr to speak about your marriage.” When he read 
the letter, the Ballal became greatly dispirited, and sent the letter to the two brothers. They 
opened the letter and read it, and found it to be very discourteous. ^ 

“ W^ will come to the battle,” said they to the messenger and they burnt both ends 
of the palm-leaf and tied it to the neck of the man that had brought it ; and, having done this, 
they caused him to be driven out of the house. They then sent word to the Ballal that, if he 
had no courage, he might remain in an under-ground cellar, till they should come to his assist- 
ance, and that they would come after they had washed away the oil which they had rubbed on 
their bodies, and had taken a little rice-water. They bathed and washed away the oil. They took 
a little rice-water, and they made preparations for going out to battle with all the weapons of 
war. They each put a necklace on his body ; they ornamented their waists with girdles ; they 
put golden necklaces on their bodies ; they tied turbans of the color of parrots and pigeons 
on their heads ; they mounted a palankin ; they armed themselves with their dagger, equal to 
that of RUma’s. Thus did they completely arm themselves and set out for the Ballal’s 
verandah. The Ballal saw them coming, and came and sat on his seat, and they bowed low 
before him. 

When they had saluted him, the BallM said : — 0 heroes ! I am flow assured that if I 
rely on you for help, I shall lose the whole of my kingdom. Therefore, 0 heroes, shew me all 
your skill and bravery, that I may ascertain whether you are men who can save my kingdom, 
or who will only ruin it.” 

“ In the upper- story of your mansion there is a unura of sessamum seed. Please order 
that to be given to us,” said the brothers. 

“ 0 heroes, is that a thing that you will fail to get from me ? ” said the Ballal. He 
ordered the mvM to be opened. The elder brother, K^ti, then shewed the dexterity of his 
hand ; when he had shewed it, the seed dew up in the air in powder as fine as red turmeric. 

Then the Ballal said : — I have thus seen your skill, and now I want to see the skill of your 
brother, Channayya.” 

** 0 my lord,” said Channaya, "‘your swinging cot has four iron chains. Please order one 
of them to be given to me.” 

“ Can iron be cut' by a weapon of iron ? ” said the BallSl. 

“ If iron cannot be cut by iron, will one man be able to slay another said Channayya. 

“If this be so, will the chain be refused to you?” said the Ballal, and he ordered one of 
the chains to be given to Channayya. 

When the latter shewed hia skill, all the four chains fell in pieces. 

“You are heroes that will be able to protect my kingdom,” said the Ballal. 

Then the five hundred men of lEldambfir, and the three hnndred of EIolap4$, together with 
the Ballal’s son-in-law, Rukku Balld], who rode on a white horse and held a white umbrella, 
went forth to the battle field. The battle was to be fought in two fields, one in which fleven 
sirs of rice, and the other in which seventy sirs of rice, conld be sown, and Channayya was to 
command the field of seven sirs. The BaUal’s son-in-law, Bukku Ballal, stood at a place whicji 
was separated from the battle field by three rice fields, in each of which thirty sirs of rice conld 
be sown. 

Before going ont to the battle, Channayya said to K6ti:— "When, my brother, sh^ -m 
again see each other’s faces ? ” 
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They talked a great deal to each other, and elappeij their hands on their shoulders ■with joy. 
Then they advanced -with their feces towards the battle field. Ohannayya -went to the field of 
seven sirs, and Kfiti to the field of seventy sirs. Ohannayya began the battle in the field of 
seven sirs. He slew a great number of the enemy, who fell down dead, like bundles of the 
saggi crop, and completely routed the enemy, and thus ended the battle in that quarter. Then 
he came to the field of seventy sirs, where the battle lasted seven nights and eight days^ during 
which they tasted neither food nor drink. 

“ Come back, my brother, I will proceed with the battle, ” said Ohannayya. 

Kdti answered “ 0 my brother ! lisien to me ; yon will not be able to stand the ^tkok of 
the enemy. Wheel-fireworks are showered on our heads; quoits are hurled at our necks ; our 
breasts receive sword cuts ; and from behind are discharged showers of arrows. I know that 
it is yonr habit to do everything with the greatest cironmspection — fight ■with the greatest 
caution.’’ 

While Ohannayya was bravely fighting, E6fi sat down to chew betel, when Chandagidi 
filiot an arrow at him from behind. The arrow struck him in the lower part of the leg. 

He cried out: — 0 my brother, the cur of Panje has bitten me from behind. If it had 
4)een a dog of high breed it would have met me in front. Therefore I will not look at the 
arrow with my eyes, and will not touch it with my hands.” 

So saying hq kicked the arrow back with his leg. The arrow struck Chandagi^ in the 
breast and. he fled from his body to Eadiasa, and he was then borne to the BalhiVs verandah. 
The Balia 1 sent a man to bring some medicine from a physician named Barmu, living in the 
Tillage of Sahje Manje. 

Koti cut the whole of the enemy to pieces, and bronght the battle to an end. Having 
thus terminated the war, h© left the field of seventy sirs^ and on his way home he saw a tna-n 
in the field. !Bd.kibalatimdra in Pafije put in chains by the Ballal of that place on 
account of arrears of rent of one mu^ due by Htm to the aucestors of the Ballfi}. 

The man gazed eagerly at K6fci and cried put, “ 0 ! If my chains had been broken, I 
would have wrested the dagger* from the hands of K6fci.” 

‘‘You are to die by this means. Meet your death at his (KSfci’s) hands,” said the BalMl. 

Then the man advanced straight on Kdti, stood before him and said : — Who is Koti ? 
who is Kdti ? Will you give me the dagger yourself or shall I take it from your hands by 
force 

Kdti replied : — “If you had come to the field of seven sSrs, your fate would have been quite 
different ; but it is a pity that you came to the field of seventy sers* You need not wrest the 
dagger from me. I will give it to you of my own free wiU,” 

Then giving the dagger, Kd^i said ; — ^ This, my only dagger, belongs to Brahmara of 
Kemmule. If you take this with you, you can pass only one field, and when you have passed 
that, you will not live to pass a second. And if in any way you should succeed in passing 
two fields, be assured you will not live to pass a third.” ^ • 

WitS these words he gave the dagger to his antagonist. . Kdti then went to the foot of a 
banyan-tree, where there was a gentle breeze, and spreading out his dirty blanket sat down, on 
it. While his antagonist was passing the third field, the Balldl’s son-in-law, Rukku Ballal, 
saw Kdti sitting down. The potter^ was walking with the dagger in his hands. Bukku Ballftl 
secured his horse in a shady place, and out off the head of the potter named PadAmpu. 
Then, taking the dagger from his hands, he returned home. On the way he asked Kdti, who 
was sitting down to enjoy the oool breeze, to come along with him to tie Balldl’s verandah- 

“ I cannot walk, my lord I Pour some water into my mouth, and let me go to heaven,” said 
- Kdti. 


3 I. e., tke antagonist. 
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Then Bukku Ballal went to the verandah and informed the BallAl that Kofci was unable to 
walk. The Ballal sent him his palankin*and Koti was borne to the verandah in the palankin, 

0 great dero ! You are he that saved the whole of my kingdom/" -said the BalUl. 

“ That is well/" said “ but, my lord, pour some water into my mouth that I may go 

to heaven. I will leave this body and go to EailSiSa-’’ 

A tender cocoanut of the red kind the Ballal ordered to be brought, 

‘‘ 0 K6fci, yon were a hero that was able to save my kingdom, and now the time of its 
downfalj approaches/’ said the Ballal. 

K6ti said*; — 0 my lord ! We shall continue to assist you as much as we did in onr life- 

time in the day of battle. Only plant our dagger in the battle-field and we shall fight, on 
your behalf, as spirits, in the same manner as we did as men. In life we never gave up 
your cause ; therefore, after death, be assured, we shall not fail to assist you.” 

“ 0 Kofci Baidya, up to this time I could have counted on must elephants in !&dambflr ; 
but this day one must elephant is going away, O Koti,” said the Ballal, weeping bitterly, as he 
poured water into Koti’s mouth that he might go to heaven. Then K6tii left his body and 
went to Eaiiasa. 

A mango and a jack-tree, growing on each side of a river, the Balhll ordered to be cut 
He prepared a funeral pile in a corner of the burial ground, and caused the body to be burnt* 
with all the proper ceremonies. 

When K6ti advanced towards the throne of Brahma, Brahma said : — ‘*Do not enter into the 
fficdi. Do not come into the yard, In your life-time, you and your brother were always toge- 
ther ; why, then, have you come alone ? Unless you come together, you cannot enter the yard.” 

Hearing these words, K6ti came back to the world. The younger brother came to the 
side of a deep well and looked down into it, and saw his face reflected in the water, 

‘^My brother fell in the battle ; what then is fche use of my living?” said Channayya to 
himself. . » 

So saying, he struck his leg against a rock and thus committed suicide- The news reached 
the Ballal thah Channayya had committed suicide in the house of the physician Barmu of the 
village Sanje Manje. 

On hearing the news, the Ballal cried out : — “O God ! 0 God ! 0 my unlucky fortune ! I 
had congratulated myself that, although I lost one must elephant, I had yet another. Now I- 
have lost both. The time of the downfall of my kingdom has approached.” 

He ohused * a mango and a jack-tree, growing one on each side of a river, to be cut. He 
caused a funeral ^ile to be raised in a comer of ‘the burial ground, and had. the body burnt. 
Then the two brothers went in the form of spirits to the throne of Brahmft, who said 

“ Do not approach the g'udl. Do not come into the yard. You must purify yourselves 
before you come to me.” * * ' 

Hearing the order, they came,’ in the shape of aerial beings, to the Baliri/s mansion,, and 
threw the handle of their dagger on the ground, and asked the Ballal to purify them. On the 
ninth day of their death, the BalMl caused the ashes of their dead bodies to be collected, and 
on the tenth, he had the ceremony of sdlya performed. He planted three pQsts on the burial 
ground, and covered them with cloths of different colors. Thus he caused all the funeral rites 
to be performed, in as grand a manner as would have been done for a royal BallAl. Having thus 

purifled themselves, they again approached BrahmA’s throne, but he forbade them to advance, 
saying : — 

“ touch my gudu Do not come into the yard. You must bathe in the holy Ganges 

before you come here/’ 
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They told Brahml that they ■would bathe iu the Ganges. They drank the waters of 
sixteen holy places in order to wash away their sins, and the waters of twenty-four others to 
earn merit. Having thus washed away all their sins, they came for the third time to the 
throne of Brahma. Then they came into the yard and they entered the gudL They stood on 
the right hand of Brahma, and became members of Brahma’s council, and were ever 
afterwards in the world as much honored as Brahma himself. 

BERlSTEIiIi MSS. — BTo. 5. 

THE ACTS OE JIRAETAYA. 

Original in the Malay alam character recorded by a Tantri (Tnlu Brjiliman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaf 123 and 
part of 124 in Burnell’s MSS^ t 

Translation. 

On a Tuesday at noon, the hero Jarantaya came to the Atril ferry, riding on a white horse 
and holding a white umbrella, and ordered the ferry-man Eanya to bring the ferry-boat. 

The ferry-man replied : — ^‘The boat does not belong to me. I am not to get my fare, and 
the boat has been kept by one Bermane Eofe Bale for crossing the river on Tuesdays and 
Sundays.” 

“ It is no matter that the boat is kept by him for crossing the river, I ■will give you tho 
proper fare. Bring |he boat to this side,*’ said Jarantaya. 

As soon as he said this, the ferry-man brought Ae boat. 

“ Tender cocoannts and cocoanut leaves are rery dear in KfU'Cir and Mulki. So I am going 
to a village where there are fender cocoannts and milk,” said J^ant^ya. 

He got into the boat and the boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
■whirled round and round. Jaraht&ya murdered the ferry-mau Kanya, and proceeding further, 
he entered the bodies of Kote Bale Bermane, a weeping child and a lowing calf. 

Wondering at what had happened, Kote BMe Bermane sent for Bermana Maiyya, who looked 
into his prosi/ia-book, and found that aBh^&ta^ named Jdx&n'fcftya^ bad arrived in tbe village 
from tbe south. A she-bufeloe and its calf were offered to the Bhhta Jarantaya. 

A guard was placed over the Bhhta’s gudl, and Jarantfiya was known by three names : 
Jarantaya of the Sthana, JuiAntaya of the Kottige, and Jarantaya of the Chavadiv . A flag in 
honor of Vishnu, with the figure of Gkiruda bn it, was raised, and a feast began. The 
yard became fall of people, and the gudi full of lamps. Thus the Bhfita Jarantaya became 
established in that place. 


BUBEEIiIi MSS. — ISTo. 6. 

THE ACTS OE KODAMAiyATAYA. 

Original iu the MalayAlam character recorded by a Tantri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell ? 
translation according to Barnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 124 
and 125 iuclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 

• Translation. 

Bugganna E&ver of and Timmftntikftri of Tibdra were noted for their skill in 

cock-fighting and their knowledge of bullocks. 

In the month of B6se, following that of Paggn, they passed the village called Ekkar^rAra, 
taking with them • two hundred and thirty spurs, four or eight cooks, and about thirty or 
fifty men. 
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They came to the temple of the god Irvail, and gave some offerings to the god. On the 
iiezt day they came to the low countries, and took their meals* They ascended the yTiats^ and 
bought a fine cock. They also bought a bullock, which took their fancy, and proceeded on 
fheir way, taking with them the bullock and the cock. They then erected a post under a 
white asvattlia tree, and tied the cock and the bullock to it. After .this they went into the 
house of one Biru of NadLdyodi, as she had invited them to dinner. In the village Naddjodi 
they took their dinner, and untying their bag of betel they chewed betel-nut. 

The biilioek was possessed by the Lord of Charity, Dharmada-arasu, and the cock 
was possessed by the Bhfita of Perifija. 

“O, what is this ? What can have happened in the place where we have tied the bullock- 
and the cock ? What is the cause of those cries and groans P 

Saying this, Dugganna Kaver of Ekkar and Timftiantik-ari of Tib&ra came to where they 
had left the bullock and the cock. 

“A Bhuta, equal to God himself, has now come to this village,” said they to each othei\ 

They went to the village called Berke of Tftfigadi. They brought with them the bullock 
and the cook, and built two gudis for the use of the Lord Kodamai^atd.ya. Another was 
built in the south for the Bhuta of Permja, and the cock and the bullock were offered there, 

Kodamanabaya required that both a gudi and a palace should be built for him. A pihoia^ 
worked hy three hundred men fell in pieces. In the east is the village Perihja, and in the 
west is the hill Derinja, and the fruit of all the trees lying between the twg places fell down. 
So a gudi and a palace were built for Kodayianataya. 

The Bhuba required that the ceremony of raising the flag in honor of Vishnu should be 
performed, and he then became known in that village as a Bhfita, and established himself in 
that place* 

BURNELL MSS. — No. 7. 

THE ACTS OF KANAPADITATA. 

Original in the Malayalam character recorded by a Tantri (Tula BrAhman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell’s ]y[SS. Original, te: 5 ^t and translation, occupies leaves 126 to 
129 inclusive in Burneirs MSS. 

^ * 

Translation. 

The Bhfita descended into the Tula country from the ghdts^ His groans were heard in the 
four worlds', and his cries in the three worlds. 

He saw the Ballfikx4a of En-oekalln, and the Balld.knja of SftntikallTi. He became 
known as a Bhuta able to give life and also to send distress to mankind. 

He came to the Berke of Pafijipfi^, and saw four children, all born of one mother. 

. There was a Bhatta, who was the master of the Tillage and the Bhfita 

became known as his family god. ^ 

In the summer, a younger and an elder brother quarrelled with one another. 

** ^ go* You he the elder brother and I will be the younger, and let us both go to the 
house of the master of Mangalore,” said the Bhfita to the Bhatta. 

Riding on white horses, and having white umbrellas held over them, they passed the 
Berke of Paujip&di, and ascended the hiU caUed Aqlciandu. They came to a place named 
Bfira&lme in the village Mogdrnfid. They came to Paiyyayyi of Ffti^emogdr, and passed the 
pleasure garden in Bapt^wfil. They passed a banyan tree on the bank of a riycr at Aindft}apa$tft 
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in the village AmbadacLi, They passed the spot called Pilipanjer^ and Ulavuttu in Tumbd* 
They passed the temple of the god Vard^Svar and the gudi chdvadi and Majabbldn* They 
passed the tank called Gujjerkedii, and arrived at Mangalore, 

The Kartn® of Mangalore saw them and asked the Bhatta: — 

“ Where did you eome^from ? Where are yon going to ?” 

In the Berke of Panjipadi, we four children were bom of one mother. We quarrelled 
with one another. Therefore I am going to a country, where my eyes cannot see and my ears 
cannot hear,” said the Bhatta to the Kartn of Mangalore. 

“ Do not go to a country, where your eyes cannot see and your ears cannot hear. I will 
give you a palace in the village D’J.avflr,’’ said tBe Kartu. 

The Bhatta accepted the palace in Ulavur. He repaired it and dwelt in it. At the hour 
of midnight he wept bitterly, shedding heafy tears, and said : — Oh ! there is no woman in the 
palace built by me. There is no she-buffaloe and calf in the eow-pen.*’ 

“ Why are you weeping thus? I will bring a woman to yonr palace/’ said Kanapadit4ya. 

He went to the Berke of Panjipadi, He saw the two persons, Kartns of PaJU and 
Kunyarapada, and oast them into the river Hfitravati, and, crossing the river at the Tiber 
(XJppinahgaqli) ferry and the Handavar ferry, he came to the Safija ferry, crossed it, and 
proceeded to the math in Tnmbe belonging to the svami of Pajavar, He went on to the 
Sandi ferry to perform the sandJiydvandanct ceremony. While he was doing this, he saw a girl 
of mature age floating np and down the river with the ebb and flow of the tide. 

This girl is not born of men. She must have been sent here by God himself,’^ said he 
to himself, 

H© sent a messenger to the palace in TJlavflr, and the Bhatta came to the Sanja ferry. 

** So yon have come, my niece !” said the Bhatta. 

He took his niece by the band, and led her to his palace in Ulavur, wherein there was no 
woman ; and when that year had passed and the next one had come, the girl was married to ' 
the Kartu of Kumbale. After going to her nncle’s palace she was proceeding to Knmbalc, 
whither the Bhflta Kanapaditilya followed her. 

At Knmbale he entered a weeping child, and he killed a calf. The Kartu of Kumbale 
wondered what all this might mean, and he asked a soothsayer. 

“ A Bhflta has followed yonr bride, and yon should offer sacrifice and food to him,” said 
the soothsayer:. 

“ Mention all the articles that are required for the offering and saoriflee and for the food,” 
said the Kartu. 

“Balls made of eleven sSrs of rice, sixteen torches, a thousand sirs of fried rice, a thonsrad 
sirs of beaten rice, one hundred aaad twenty tender oocoanuts, twelve bunches of plantains, 
twelve cates of paam-sngar, twelve fcwdies* of gM are required,” said the soothsayer. 

Eiohhe, the Ponibad% came to act the part of the Bhiitai, and stood prepared to become 
possessed. He put on the dress appropriate to the Bhdta, and required, by si^, the articles 
of food to he brought. One thousand sirs of fried rice were brought. Thrice he ^rew up 
three halls of rice ! He devoured the saoriBce-and the food, and shewed his belly, pointing to' 
it, to the Kartn of Kumbale. He thus shewed him that he was not satisfied ! 

“ I have offered you so touch aacrifioe and food, yet your belly is not satisfied. Betum 
to the country from whence you came,” said the Kartu. 


4 I. e., tiger-cage. 


0 I. e., master. 
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will go back to- the country from whence I came/*^ said the Pombada. 

The Bhiita came to miapirikolasara, and demanded that a gudi should be built for him in 
Hanap&di, and a gudi was accordingly built for him in Eanapadi. He also required that a hidu 
should be built for him in Piryodi. He became known as the chief Bhuta of Halapirikolasara, 
and established himself in that place. 

BUBiraLL MSS. — No. 8. 

THE ACTS OP Mir?rpiPADITAYA, 

Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a T^ntri (Tuiu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Origkial, text and translation, occupies parta^of lea^nes 
129 and 130 of Burnell’s MSS. 

Translation. 

He was known in Ea&i as Hftlabliairava. 

A man named Vaidyanfttha descended into the Tula country from the ^gMts, and the 
Bhiita followed Mm. He came to the saw gudi built by one Eotekftr in Eond^na. Taking 
with him balls of mbhuti^ and the root of the plant smjivana^ he went to the Eotebef(u SSSlna 
in Siy^ra. He went to the- Siyera guttu. 

In the time of one Bamamip^ara the ceremonies of raising the flag and of the car*fe»tiyal 
were celebrated in his honor in the Kollabettii S&na. 

He became known as the umbrella (protector) of the village of Yerdltlr, and He established 
himself in that |dace. 


BtTENEIiL MSS. — No; 9. 

THE ACTS OF AMAPAPI PAfiTTABLLI. 

Original in the MalayaMni' character, recorded! by a T&ntri CTulu Brahman) for D??. Burnell . 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original^ text and translation, occupies Icavea 130 
and 131 of BumeU’s MSS, 

Translation. 

EooMlva Balldl of Nandddrbettii, hearing that a feast was being celebrated for Pa^nrli 
in the in Bftrardil, expresse d his intention of going to witness the grandeur of the feast. 
He immediately took his meals and left the hidu in Nandar Bettu, He passed the ban yan tree 
in Mangame and the Msana tree in Eollabettu. He crossed a stream ab Ummanottu and the 
Baa;)Ltw£dpidtfth 9 8*^^ another stream at A(}<}andak He approached a place called S&raMzne in 
Mogdrnac^ and came to the b%^ in Btoirdil. 

The Bhuta had already entered the actor, and looked on the face of Eochalva and said : 

Ton are welcome here ! I will go to» yon.” 

** To- a Bhuta, tha/t desires to come to me, I will not say nay. If yon will cast ai^ide your 
present form, and come' to me, I will have a woollen conch prepared for you, and cause a silken 
flag to be raised. I will offer to you a pig made of Ml-metal/’ said Koch^lva. 

The man possessed by the Bhflta gave him a> tender cocoanu t and some flowers of the 
areca-nut as his pruadda* 

KwAft^ya, foHowed by Pafijurji of the AmbtKjftiJi bl^n passed' tbe Mdu ia Bfirardil and 
approaobed S&raSime ia Moglmad, They crossed together the stream at Addanda, and passed 
the BantwhlpStah, and came to Nanddrbettu hMu, 

^ Ashes used by ^aiva aseetios for smearing^ their bodies. 
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The Bhuta saw the Ballal falling, for the Ballal fell down in a swoon. Orders were given 
for all the people to assemble at once, and all his caste men assembled. The lorasna-hook. was 
referred to, and they found that the cause of the misfortune was Panjurli, who had followed 
Kochaiva Ballal. They asked the Bhuta to tell them what he wanted, and he said that he 
wanted a dagger in his sdna. The dagger used by the Ballaj of AfyyandAl (was thrown at 
random and) fell in Mangilamar; He caused a gudi to be built for PaSjurli in Mahgslamar, and 
caused the ceremony of raising the flag to be performed. 

The Bhuta demanded a car, and became known as one of the Five BhfLtas of 
Ambadadi, serving Brahmft. Thus was he established in the sdna in Mangilamar. 

BUBNELIi MBS. — BTo. 10. 

THE ACTS OF PIIiICHAMITSpI. 

Original in the Malay^m character, recorded a Tantri (Tula Brahman) fo 5 Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Barnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 
131 to 135^ inclusive of Burnell's MSS. 

Translation. 

A man named Mafliju Pafija obtained a piece of land called Tnmbej^ajanana, and culti- 
vated one crop on it. Depredations committed by thieves became very great, till not even a 
single tender cocoanut remained on the cocoannt trees. The paddy stored in the yards did not 
remain, and there was no paddy in the rice-fields; Manjn Panja told his eldest daughter that 
he would introduce a Bhuta that wonldi he able to put all the thieves to* death,, and that he 
would go to the kingdom of Bftloli. 

V 

He took his food, and tied a tnrban on his head, and pat on hi» best dress. He jessed 
Tumbejalajamna and came to the kingdom of BMoH. 

Baloli saw him and said to him ; ~ “ On what business have you come here, Manju 
Panja?” ’ 

I have obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, but the ravages of thieves have 
become too great for me, and I, therefore, ask yon to give me a Bhuta that can put the thieves 
to death,” said Manju Pacja. 

“What Bhuta shall I give you ?” said BMoH. 

“ There is the BhfLta PilicMmui^di worshipped by you. GKve him to me,” said Manju 
Panja, and he gave three hundred pagodas to Baloli. 

When he saw the money, B^oli entirely forgot his Bhuta. He ordered a pafieboli 
betel-leaf to be brought, and the exact figure of the Bhhta to be drawn on it, and he 
gave it to Manju Panja and said : — “ Take this Bhflta to Tumbejalajanana and worship if 
with all your heart.” 

Manju Panja returned to Tumbejalajanana, taking the Bhuta with him, and worshipped it 
with all his heart. The Bhiita killed the eldest daughter of Manju Panja, Manjn Panja 
himself and a woman named Gange at the end of six months, one year and two years. 

We can no longer worship this Bhflta in a house where there are children and relatives,” 
said the inmates of the honse, and taking the Bhuta to the foot of a tree producing stone- 
berries, worshipped it there. The Bhflta required that the mna in Tumbejalajanana should he 
furnished with a dagger, and established himself in that place. 

When he was about to leave it, he lighted a belhmetal lamp and shouted out aloud. He « 
ascended the hill at A<J<jUbiLda, passed Irand&lpafta in Mij&r, and stopped at the village 

* Leaf 134 ia blank and leaf 135 is xaisaing. 
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Kumpa4S,viimura. He left it and passed JBoUibettu, and came to Berftr, peopled hj one 
hundred men. He saw the BhAta BalajjgLi and Brahmft of JSIftribettu. 

He demanded that his sdna should be furnished T^ith a da^er. The hundred men of 
Perasabettu assembled on the hill of Mftribettu, and areoa-nuts were heaped up. A sdna was 
built in that place, and the BbAta became known as the umbrella (protector) of the hundred 
men. 

He left the land of the liundred men, ascended the hill in Adejanda, and came to 
BoHim&rguttn, Tiie people wondered what the oanee of this nnforseen misfortune might be, 
and referred to the 

The Bhuta required that a palace should he built for him, and the dagger ^used by three 
hundred men (was thrown at random and) fell in the village Miikkodivalak'Uda* The Bhiita 
caused his sthdna to be built in that place, and finally settled himself there. 

BURJTELIi M:.S9. — ISTo. 11. 

THE STORY OP TODAKIHABA. 

Original in the Kanarese character : transliteration by Mr. Manner : translation from 
Burneirs MSS., checked by Mr. Manner. Original, text and translation, occupies* leaves 136 to 
142 inclusive of BurnelTs MSS. 

Text^ 

To.dakiuara Pa^dana. 

KiirgL kafichi wofiji, Mdl'gi kftfiohi woSji, kftfkehika^anga daaramane wonji ; anlu udyamedi 
Dharmada-arasiu Ai’U putturti Kekkei udda malliged-g. nadapei .sampigedij. y6h| warsa 
nirendn., gadda batt^nd^. Kali kaled^ siri wadyere y6render§ darmada rasulu. Gattada mittij. 
ayere nadud§ Bljanakarodu kelesi mage BinMikftre ullender^ chakri dAkulu. Eikij Udda- 
bottugu mani kaclapudiyeru. gujjari tareda kiru woli tarpndiyerij; mudAyi dombugn padayenj; 
paddayi antara dombugn deppajern.; kade kadi tundu malpayAr’g. ; kelesi pndarngn w61e barer 
payeru; un4i nuppudu tutti kuntudu gali geg^barodu andudn. bareyern. Wdle won^i mani 
keik^ kordu ^yag^ sambaja kori yeri|. Aye KAnchikadangada aramane bu^iye, kelesi maga 
illadeg^ w61e ko^du koriye ; aye w61e tuyi galigegu. lakkiye bahi pAdi bokkana dette, mnga sfidi 
kannadi eitu pAdiye ; gundu katteri, parehgi bal^ inata padcl^ mani beriye batte^ KASebika^ah- 
g^da aramanegu. batte Dharma-arasunu tuye, keimuggiye; battinawn yedde Andg and’gdu pa^cleru. 
JTinaknla jalmada bile benla .anderu. Ohavadida nadutu nAlu kar^da mukkalige itt^nd^ einii. 
dipAyer^ dattu balatt^ jagana jOti pottayer^, worla ari wonji tArAyi iref^ dtpAyenj gellanda 
gliante nApayern, bori saiikala nripayeru, tanu. arewasi eitAyenj mukkalige^ij kulleyei*^, muttuclu 
desa pAd^n^ii, Arati Jiad^. Keljesi mutta bottepa^nedu bile malte, tar^ddig. pattinawu kAnj piutfa 
soreyi tihgara bile malte. Kelesi mutti doshqgu dAne malpodu ander^ chAkridaknlu eiku. 
arosulu yennedu sudda niri|jd^ jalaka Awadu andWu. TAmj. kattAyi kere un^u, aulu nAlij keita 
kopparige dipayeru, sArakodya chaudi nir§ kopparigeg^ meipAyer^. Pad^radd^ hatta kanak^du 
beiidn^ keipayer^; sara kandelu. bendr^ arasn tarekij meipayeru, sara kandel^ chandi niru 
meipAyerg. Shiri mu^i gatyere wolta patte awn anderig. chakiidAkulu. K&wiira kariya patte^ 
Bojura bolya patte, sApu kambati, iremadure patte munkuda suyil'gg'g munnAdu gawuda pAri 
patte, kaniiij nirudij n^ineti patte ngjura ditet'g. deugidi patte awodn ander*y. arasulu. ; awen'g chAkri- 
dakulu kondattijdu ejt^ chaudi dettgudu. Yeiikn. eitawodn enderu ; eik'g. yll'j p^tjjlge knnfu, 
kondatter^. Yelij pettige bafigarg. jeondatteru, kuppiditti parimaln kondatter^ Dharma-arasu 
manitn. kulluder^ kuralngu padaka ylrund^ naduku dAbn dindn. kebik^ mnttnda ohaiiknji 
ylinud^ birelg-gu suryamuttu. mudreda ungila ylrundu., ekkilug'g. chakra sara pAi'gnd'^, keikij 
dande dituudu, tareddu. kar^ mutta hangAr^dd^ singarandij. Arasa}u TuIti rajyada gattJa 
iapp^an dftknlen^ tAwa4u ander*gi. WAlu joppuni and^du chAkridakuleda kinder^, 
jotter^ joppnnaga BafigAd'^d^ Sdipa^th^ d0;wer‘g. halli inder^. ShjLrari^'^ Chikkdrya dl wen^ 
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balli inderu ; apaga yerxite S6ttegd.re nalu sawira yeru kondadu Ga^(Jape 9 <Utra bardina malleddtj. 
japper^; ein^ tuda Dliarma-arasulu Chaniiamaagale Chaluwaraye inpi yeruta 
kulludenj, wolagayeru, mayodu kulladeru. SubiAya ddwere stalogu battund^* Peinj 
jappunaga Subrftya ci§weru tuyei*u. Deiwa dewer^ nage Berme tanaddij malle danti jagudi^ 
ySrg. jappani andeni. Chakridayada pandini : oddanadu kote gorAwadu, sapalodn dari gopriy«»ru ; 
goded^ katti barchi dipAyer^; arasa mata poltndu battera. Sabraja dewere stalogu batfciid^ 
dewastbanogu poggiyeru. Muji sutta bali battery, einn. dinata ayana tuyer^. Altn yeruta 
mittu Kum&rad&re Matsyatirtba kadateru, kotela EldpAdi Gattala Kadatudn, Wit^Iag^ 
hotter^. PaJ^cbalinga d^werenu. tuyei*^ Wittla sawira yemnn tadewonderu ; 

pullere lakkiyer^, Wittla Bakimar Kadattud^ Bossawagudild. KacLambi d^wastanalA., Saldtura 
devrasfcanalA kadateru. Madungara g61idanlQ portu kart^nd’g. Yeru palaya poyyeru. Altg. 
pullyakelogu lakkudu Dbarmada-uggelu dalpa palya poyyeru. Kannandfiru PoyyedArui ein^ 
kAnder^, Akk^ji Md.mtLji kalodo nama hiriyerg. ane kattudu aliidei*gge, kudure kattgdg 
sankgderige nama kalodu yeru kattadg sankodu andgdg Poyyedarg yeru kondariyere pidadiyerg, 
Tana budu kadattgdg pa<^kd.l'gda ane pattiyerg. Dharmada TJggeIg dalpado padpugu batterg; 
nalg sa wire yerunu tuy erg; tana kannggg won jila samAdg tdjgji. 1 Dharmada-arasu wolagati 

Channamangale Clialuwarfl,ye inpi yerunu tuyeru, a yerunu detterg ; krayogu dettgdg kondu- 
bottgdg toda kukkudu kabtiyeig. Nirudu jattgdg japogu kulliyeru. Poyyedarg altu bannaga 
yeru ijji, mayatgndg. Yeru p6ndaiuludg ariyerg. Jataka-graba sliodbane tunaga, awu Bbtlta 
kulludi yeru, Bhutada maya Atgndg andgdg toji battgudu. A gbaligegg Poyyedure doppa 
ITambe beide, ftya yejjedg iPbtLta jd.gadarike battgi^dg; aye kajd andgdg lette. Poyye- 
dareng lette; yenkulu wasiye. yenunu kondatteru, yeru iregg tikkuji ; yenkulu yeru® — 

Translation. 

There was a Lower E&Acbi and an Upper KMchi, and a palace called Kftfichikadanga, 
in which King Dbarnia was born. He was bom on a heap of mallige flowers, piled np as high 
as a man’s neck, and on a heap of sam^ige flowers, piled up as high as a man’s middle. Seven 
years passed, and then a beard appeared on his face ! 

“ Who can shave me ?” asked king Dharma. 

** On the other side of Ejanagar^® on the ghats there is a barber called Bionadikara^” said 
his servants 

King Dharma sent a man to Udda Bettu, and made him bring some small palm leaves, 
and put some in the morning sun, and some in the evening sun. He then made him cut both 
the ends of the leaves, and ordered a man to write a letter to the barber : — 

** You must start immediately without attending to your meal or dress.” 

Thus was the letter written. It was given to a messenger, to whom King Dharma paid a 
fee. The messenger left the palace of Kanchikadanga, went to the barber, and gave him the 
letter. ' The barber started immediately. He opened his bag of razors, in which were a looking- 
glass and round scissors, and also a European razor. He kept these all in his bag, and followed 
the messenger. He came to the palace of Klandliikadauga, where he saw King Dharma, who 
sagluted him. 

" It is well that you have come here. You had better attend to your duty, according to 
the custom of your caste,” said King Dharma. 

A European chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the floor. Two jagfina lamps 
were placed on the left and right of it. One sir of rice and a cocoanut were put on a plantain 
leaf. And then the ringing of a bell was heard, and a conch-shell was blown, and swishes 
w^re waived’ over the king, who sat on the chair in half-dress. Pearls were cast, and lamps 

• [Part of the transliterated text has been lost and it ends abruptly here. — Ed.] 

10 [For Bljanagar apparently. — En.] 
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were waved before bis face. Then the barber came np to King Dharraa and shaved his face, 
and then shaved him from head to foot. 

"What is the remedy for the sin of touching a barber asked the servants. 

King Dharma replied : — “ It is necessary to rub the body with oil and to wa&h it in water, 
I have constructed a tank for the purpose. 

He made his servants bring a large pan and a thousand pots of cold water were poured into 
the pan. Then he made them warm the water with twelve bundles of fire- wood, and pour the 
thousapd pots of warm water over his head, and afterwards a thousand pots of cold water. 

Whence are the silken cloths fco be brought to wipe the water from your head ? ” asked 
the servants. 

** A black silken cloth manufactured at KAvUtr, a white silken one made at B6)hr, a silken 
cloth called so^u kamhat% a silken cloth made at trawadtlra^ a silken cloth of which one picee 
would stretch to three hundred gdvndas,^^ a silken one which can be soaked with a tear, and a 
silken cloth which can be hidden between the nail and the finger, are required,” said the king. 

All the silken cloths were brought and the king dried his head with them. Then he 
ordered his servants to dress him. Cloths kept in seven boxes were brought to him, and also 
jewels kept in seven boxes, and scents kept in bottles. King Dharma sat on a European chair 
and made his servants decorate him : — an ornament round his neck ; a golden belt about his 
waist j pearl ear-rings in his ears ; a ring with a pearl in it as bright as the sun, and a ring with 
a seal on his fingers ; a second necklace round his neck ; and a large golden ring on his i^rm. 
Thus was he adorned with jewels from head to foot. 

Then King Dharma said that he wanted to descend to the Tiiju country and see 
the Ti4u people, and he asked his servants : — ‘‘ Which is the way down the ghdfs f** 

He started to go down, but on his way he was opposed by S6manfttha at Banged and by 
(the god> Chikkarftya at Shirari. 

It happened that a dealer in cattle, a Setfigftre^ with a herd of four thousand oxen was 
descending from the forest of Gaud^pe^dAra. EUng Dharma mounted an ox named Channa- 
mangala Ohaluyarftya, belonging to the Thettegara. This he did by magic and the herd 
descended by the way of the temple at Subr&manya. ♦ 

The god SubrAya saw this and asked his attendants : — Who are the people coming 
down here, where there are no dSwas, nor gods, nor ndgas, nor Brambfi (Bhutas) superior to 
myself ?” 

He made his servants build a fort of shields round his temple, and place crossed swords 
upon it. King Dharma broke them into pieces, came up to SubrAya’s temple, and entered it. 
He circumambulated the god thrice, witnessed for five days a feast of the god, and then he 
mounted his ox and passed by the river Kumara and the Matsyatlrtha. He passed by 
Ihglika Port and the KApA^i GhAt and arrived at where he saw the god PaikchaliAga, 

That day the herd of four thousand oxen halted in a paddy field called BAkimAra in Ittal, 
hut next morning King Dharma and the herd left the place, and passed on by a place called 
Bassavagudi. He then passed by the temples at Kadambi and SAlAtUr^ and it was getting 
dark when he reached a banyan tree at the village Mudxuagara. Here he remained that night, 
and started early in the morning with the herd, and stopped near a well, called, after him, 
Bharma's Well. 

The news became known to the FoyyedAr of Kunnandtkr. 

I have heard that in the reign of AkMjt MAmtlj!, our ancestors had elephants and 
horses; and now I shall be glad to possess an ox,” said the PoyyedAr. 


** One g&v\kda — 12 mile.. 
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He started for the well, and, passing by his 6idu, he ascended the hill Pa^ikflla^ and came 
to the plateau of Dharma's well, where he saw and examined the four thousand oxen. But he 
could not find one fit for him. Then he saw and examined the ox G 'hfi.TiTin.Tnft.in gn | Q Chain* 
varftya, upon which King Dharma was sitting, and bought it. He took it to a mango tree, 
where' the ox was tied up, and then the Poyyedar went down to a water-course and sat there 
to perform the ceremony of ja^am. On his return the ox that he tied up was missing, and he 
cried aloud that he had lost his ox. He then referred to his jatdkam,^^ and found that it was 
the ox on which the BhUta Dharma Arasni^ had sat, and had concealed it. 

Nambe^ an attendant, who had followed the Poyyedar, became possessed by the BhAta^ 
and came trembling and cried aloud “ MjoJ* 

He said to the Poyyedar: —“You have bought the ox on which I sat, and now you 
cannot find it ; but I shall cause it to be found. For this kindness, I want a matham in t.hia 
country.” 

Thus spake the Bhuta through Hambe and then the ox, which had disappeared, appeared 
again before the Poyyedar. 

The PoyyedRr made ' his servants build a matham in Upper Kannandflr, and a feast 
was performed in honour of the Bhuta. And as the servant Nambe had become possessed of 
the Bhiita on the banks of a water-course the PoyyedRr named the Bhtlta^ TodakinRra. 

Bants from three neighbouring villages came to see the Poyyed^’s festival, and while they 
were on the road a man became possessed by the Bhuta and called the Poyyeddr and said : — 

** This is not a matham fit for me. People from 1ihre© villages are collected here, and I want 
two separate mathams : one for your use, and one for the nse of the ‘people of the three villages. 
Whom can you induce to build them P Who will consent ? ” 

The Poyyedar and the people of the three villages thought for a while about building » 
second matham^ There was a fit place iu a plain called UJ.k'oAja^ and there a matham was built 
and a festival performed in the presence of the Poyyedar and of the people of the three villages.^® 

Some years afterwards To^akiuftra^^^ ordered his attendants to be ready to make a march, as 
he wanted to bathe in the Western Ocean, and was accompanied by one XJUatti of Ammantlr. 

She said to Todakinara : — •* If yon are going to take a bath in the Ocean, I shall follow you.** 

When he heard this he ordered his servants to bring a palankin for TJUatti and seated her 
in it, while he mounted his ox Ghannamangale Chaluvaraya. That same night he and she, 
with all the servants — PiLLchava^csU, Jumftdi, Bnm^laya, Verkadi, Mitta iCugCraya, and 
others — started from the temple, and arrived at TTllal, where they bathed in the Ocean. 

After bathing they all went to Uliya, where there is a white chapal tree, and beneath this 
XJllatti’s palankin was put down, and here it was that she asked To^kinara for a matham, as 
that place is a cool one. 

To<jLakinAra ordered the eight tenants of the land — oil-makers, K6nkanis, Native 
Christians, and others — to build a matham ‘there, and they built one. A festival was 
performed in honor of both UUatti and To^kinOra at this matham, 

To4akin&ra used to call her * sister,* hut the year after the festival he said to her If we 
live together in one matham, the people may scoff, so you had better have this one to yourself, 
and 1 will make the eight tenants of the land build a separate one for me in the West/’ 

He ordered them to build him another matham, and they willingly built one in the West. 

Ever since, thear festivals are performed in both places even to this day ! 

18 Horoscope. “ [i e., Sling Bliarma. — Ed.] 

.16 « Three villages ” is the namt of a place between the Verkadi temple and Ittal H&gne. 
u [This part does not appear in lUr. Manner^s version. — Ed.] 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE KALTANI 

INSCRIPTIONS. I 

(1) R&maA&adSsa. 

Tlie Slingdom of H&maAAaddsa ** comprised 
originally’ only the region between the Sittang 
riTer and the Salween but in the 15th century 
A.D. it included the provinces of Kusima- 
mandala (Bassein), Hamsavatimandala (Pegu), 
and Muttimamandala (Martaban); that is to say, 
it extended from the Arakan Toma on the west 
to the Salween river on the east, and from 
Kddut, now called MyAnaung, on the north to 
Maulmain on the south. 

The country stretching to the south as far as 
Tenasserim, in the Mergui district, had frequent- 
ly been, in the previous century, the bone of con- 
tention between the Muns, or Talaings, and the 
Siamese, and was retained, or taken possession of, 
by either nation, according as either happened to 
be the victor. The foUo'Wing extract from Bow.i 
ring's Kingdom and Feople of Siam, Vol. I. p. 43 
shews that Martaban, Matdmain, Tavoy, and 
Tenasserim were subject to Siamese rule in the 
middle of the 14th cqntury A. D. : — 

** Christian era, 1360. King Uthong assumes 
the name Phra Ramathibodij appoints his son 
Phra Bamesu^n, Ring of Lophaburi. At that 
time, the following kingdoms were subject to the 
King of Sia-m ; — (X) Malaka; (2) Xava; (3) Tanaosi 
[TenasseiimJ ; (4) Nakhonsithamarat [Ligor] . 
(5) Thavai;* (6) Motama [Martaban]; (7) Mo* 
laml6ng [Maulmain]. ” 

But the historical records of both countries, 
however, appear to be silent as to whether this 
tract of country was under Siamese or Talaing 
rule in the 15th century. 

The appellation Bftmatitla, or B&manyn, 
apparently points to an Indian origin, as do 
those of BAmapura (Maulmain), of BAmm&vati or 
RAmavati (near Rangoon), and of KAmri, and 
seems to have been originated by colonists from 
India. 

The country of ATramana^ mentioned in the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, may be held to refer to 
RAmanSadAsa, rather than to Siam or Cambodia. 

^ Poiohhammer’s Notes on the BarVy History and Oso^ 
graphg of British Burma, L The Shwe Bagdn Bagoda, 
pages. 

• Tavoy. 8 Rftmazjagem. 

* Now Rangoon. 

■ Ed»d is the ootmpted form of rdgd in Talaing asd 
Bnnnese. 

s Jlfpdo is the Burmese equivalent for nagara, [1 am 


but as tbe political ascendancy of these three 
countries often passed from one to the other prior 
to the 14th century, the appellation appears to 
have been loosely applied. The above identifica. 
tion is supported by tbe following extract from 
Porbes* iepewdar]/ Sistory of Burma and Arakanr 

p.20:— 

“ In A. D. 746 Ponenareekaraza, who was on 
the throne, rebuilt the ancient town of Rama- 
nago,* afterwards called Dagone.^. The Talaing 
history says that this town was originally built 
by Arammanaraza,* and called after him Aram- 
manamyo,^ but in time the name became cor- 
rupted to Ramanagomyo. . 

According to tradition, Thatdn was the ori- 
ginal seat of the Talaing race in Indo-China, and 
was built in the 17th century B. C. This high 
antiquity claimed for the foundation of the city 
is, however, vitiated by the fact that no mention 
is made of it in the XalyAni Inscriptions, which 
^elate that Sdnathera and UttarathAra landed at 
Golamat tikanagara (Ayetbemii) in the 3rd century 
B.‘0. 

Muttima (Martaban) and HamsAvatl (Pegu) 
were founded, I tbink, ia the 6th century A. D. 1 
but the former was of not much importance til; 
1167 A. D., when it was made the seat of a pro- 
vincial government by NarapatisibA (Narapati- 
jAyasAra). Euuima (Bassein) is mentioned in the 
Talaing histories as forming part of the kingdom 
of Pegu in the 7th century A. D. 

(2) RAmAdhipati. 

The latter half of the 15th century A. D, is 
a brilljtant epoch in the history of BurmeBe 
literature. The profound peace, that was due to 
sheer eadbaustion induced by foreign wars and 
internal dissensions, was eminently favourable to 
the cultivation of high literary culture. The fre- 
quent intercourse with Ceylon, and the liberality 
with which monastic institutions were supported 
by Burmese Kings in the previous centuries, had 
made their capital the seat of learning and a 
stronghold of Buddhism. The long subjection of 
RAmafinadAsa to Burmese rule from the 11th to 
the 18th centuries had caused all political, reli 


inolined to think that Arramana oame from. BAmafLAa and 
not vice verad. Of. Ansiam and AsiQn=Siam : Ancomorin 
caComorin=Coinar=Al-QumAr=Khmer=Cambodia, etc. 

This An or Ar=(?) Arabic article aZ in such names. Such 
casual prefixes must idways be looked out for in place- 
names, when found corrupted in foreign languages. 
Cf. DAvfi for Ava, or correctly for/ of Ara,’ in Nicolo 
Oouti's Travels : Hakluyt Society’s Ed^ p. 11,— En.] 
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^ious, and intellectual life to centre at the Bur- 
mese capital (at that time Pagan), as is always the 
case in the East, and had accnstoxned Taking 
priests, like Dhammavil&Ba* from the maritime 
provinces to repair to it for the completion of 
their education. Until Dhammacheti came to 
the throne in 1469 A. D., the mental energies of 
the lower country appear to have been spent in 
squabbles and profitless religious controversies. 
Hence there were no great writers or renowned 
teachers in the Talaing Hingdom, at whose feet 
scholars could receive their instruction. 

The literatxire cultivated at that period 
vras not only that of P&li and Safiskpit, but 
also that of the Burmese. The ezqLUisite, 
highly refined, and inimitable poetry of Sila- 
vamsa and Batthasara, the great epic poets' 
of Burma, who flourished in the latter half 
of the 15th century, and whose works are men- 
tioned at page 66 of Forchhammer’s Jardine 
Trize Essay, does not appear to coiroborate that 
writer’s statement made at page 28 of the same 
work : — “ A critical study of the Burmese literature 
evolves the fact that the Burmese idiom reached 
the stage of ^ translatoiy language at tdie close of 
the 15th century, and that of an independent lite- 
raiy tongue not much more than a century ago/* 
This learned scholar was apparently misled by the 
statement of Native writers, who, in their biogra- 
phical notices of their literary countrymen, gene- 
rally accord the first places to the two great poets 
named above. But the wealth of imagery and 
allusion, the pure diction, and the terse, logical, 
and masterly style of composition, evinced by the 
works referred to, afford strong and unassail- 
able internal evidence ,as to the Burmese idiom 
having passed beyond the "stage of a translatory 
language at the close of the 15th century.** 
Besides, the Tet'nw^gyaung Inscription at 
Pagibn, dated 804 B. E. (1442 A. D.), that is to 
say, eleven years before the birth of Silavaihsa, 
affords corroborative evidence of the high literary 
culture of the Burmese vernacular, in that a por- 
tion of it is written in faultless Burmese metre, 
which has served as the model of later writers. 
The list, mentioned in it, of works belonging 
to the Buddhist Canon, of commentari^ and 
scholia, of medical, astrological, grammatical, and 
poetical works translated j&om Safiskfit, 
shews also the keen literary activity of the Bnr- 
mans of that period. The diveigence between 
the actual fact and the statements of local writers 
may be reconciled by ascribing the cause to the 
unreliable historical memory of the Burmese 

f A son and two daughters. The son, Byiimyd Tarfi, 
succeeded his uncle and adoptive father, Byinnyiy&n- 
k’aik, in 1446 A. P. The elder daughter was maxxied to 


people, the direct outcome of the ruthless and 
vandalic wars, to which their country was 
spasmodically subjected- 

In common ^vith other Talaing priests of the 
period, B&m&dhipati, whose priestly name was 
Bhammadhara, accompanied by his fellow-pupil, 
Bhamxnafi&na, who was subsequently known as 
Bhammap&la, proceeded to Ava iu Ids skteenth 
year (1422 A. D.) and received his instruction 
under Ariyadhajathdra, a learned priest of 
Sagaing. 

A few years previous to this, consequent on the 
death of the great Talaing monarch, T&z&darit 
(B&oftdhir5.j&), the kingdom of Pegu had bten 
convulsed.by civil wars. The succession of Byin- 
nya Dhammarfijfi, the eldest son of the deceased 
king, was disputed by his younger brothers^ 
Byinnyaykn and Byinnykkaing, wbo sought the 
assistance of PihitbtL (Sihaatira), King of Ava» 
It was during the second expedition of this Bur- 
mese King that Byinnyaykn gave his sister. Shin 
Sbbfi, in marriage to him, as a pledge of Ms good 
faith. Shin S6bti, who was a widow and 
mother of three dhildren,'^ accompanied her 
husband to Ava (1425 A. B.), and there made 
the acquaintance of Dhammadhara and Bham- 
mandna, whose intelligence and natioxtality 
induct her to become their supporter- After the 
death of Pihkbfi, Shin S5bfi was not 8atisfi,ed with 
her life in the palace. The intrigues, political 
convulsions, and rapid changes of kings, brought 
about through the instrumentality of her rival,. 
S5buin5, appear to have bewildered her and made 
her feel that her position was precarious in the 
extreme. She, therefore, longed to- be once more 
in her native land, and secured the assistance of 
the two Talaing priests, Bhammadhara and Bham- 
manfipa, in the prosecution of her object. Amidst 
much danger and under great difficulties, the 
party left Ava in a country boat and arrived safely 
at Pegu in 1429 A, B., where Byinnykyim had 
bepome king xmder the title of Byinny^ykok’aik. 
Twenty-Biac years later, in the absence ©f male 
heirs of Ydz&darit, Shin SbbfL became sovereign 
of Pegu by popular choice under the title of 
Byinnyk T‘5. 

•p '^fl’mTri aud Bhammalifina were well 

provided for, in token of the Queen’s appreciation 
and gratitude for the services rendered by them 
during her flight to Pegu. Subsequently the for- 
mer, who was a native of Martaban, of obscure 
parentage, and was thmi known as the lj6k- 
pyingyaung-pfingyl, but who had unlkocked 

Byinnyihi, Governor of Bassein, and the younger to 
DhammachHt 
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himself at her request, was appointed to he 
the Heir Apparent, while the latter was put in 
prison for harbouring eyil designs against his 
sovereign. 

In her choice of a successor, and in excluding 
her own hlood relations from the succession, Shin 
Sobd was guided by her knowledge of human 
nature, and actuated by a noble desire to secure 
to the Kingdom of Ramannadesa firm and wise 
administration under an able and competent 
ruler; and Dhammadhara was eminently qualified 
for the task. 

The only opposition against which the Heir 
Apparent had to contend was that of Byinn ^en. 
Governor of Bassein, a son-in-law of Shin Sobti. 
He headed a rebellion, but was shortly after slaia 
in battle. 

Shin Sobli entrusted Dhammadhara with the 
affairs of the government, while she retired to 
Dagdn (Rangoon) to pass her remaining days in 
doing religious works and in peaceful contem- 
plation. The site of her residence is still known 
to this day as Shin Sbbfimydo . She died in 1469 
A. D., at the age of 70, and was succeeded by 
Dhammadhara, who had married her younger 
daughter. The Talaing clergy and nobility 
conferred the title of Dhammaehdtl on the new 
King because of his wide and varied learning and 
of his thorough knowledge of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. He subsequently assumed the titles of 
B&m&dhipati, S^inbytLyin (S§tagajapati) and 
Slrlpavaramahd.dhamniardj &dhirdj &. He was, 
however, best known among the people of Burma 
as Dhammacheti. 

Dhammach^ti hel4 friendly intercourse with 
the rulers of Ceylon, Jforthem India, Siam, and 
Cambodh^. He sent two religious missions; 
one to 3t!:ddha Gcj^yd, in 147^ A. D., to report on 
the sacred Buddhistic buildings commepiorative 
of the life of its founder ; and the other tp Ceylon^ 
in. 1475 to esteiblish beyond doubt the 

apostolical succession of tfie priests of' RtoaSr 
nad^, hy deputing twenty.two thiras and 
many younger priests to receive their v^asampadd 
ordination at the hands of the Mah^viMra sect 
founded by Mahindamah&th^ra in the 3rd century 
R. G. The reeult of the first mission was the 
construction at Pegu of religious edifices in 
imitation of those at Bqddhja Gay4, and that 
of the second was the consecration of the 
Kaly&ni-simfi, by the piiests, who had retmned 
from Ceylon. 

SistoTp of Surma, p. 85. As a matter qf 
iact, Dh amm aohHit was 56 years old when he became 
]^egent, and 63 when he became King. During ,ihe 


Dhammacheti fully justified the choice of his 
mother-in-law, and “though brought up from 
early youth in the seclusion of a Buddhist monas- 
tery until he was more than 40 years of age,”® 
proved to be a wise, able, and beneficent ruler. 
He was a man of great energy and capacity, and 
throughout his long reign of thirty years, conso- 
lidated his power and extended the boundaries of 
his Kingdom eastward without any bloodshed. 
Moreover, he tried his best to secure the welfare 
and prosperity of his people and to recoup tbe 
strength and resources of the country, which had 
well-nigh been exhausted during the wars with 
Buima and the rebellions headed by Talaing 
princes. He was a good judge and legislator. A 
compilation of his decisions is extant, and the 
Dhammachdtl-dbammasattliam was compiled 
under Ms direction. He died in 1492 A. D., 
at the ripe age of 86. The funeral honours of 
a chakravariin or universal monarch paid to him 
after his death, and the building of a pagoda over 
his bones, bear testimony to the great esteem, 
love, and admiration with, which he was regarded 
by his subjects. 

The dynasty, to which Dhammachfit^ maybe said 
to belong, is that founded by 'W^bgartL, a Talaing 
adventurer fi-om Siam, who, during the dismem- 
berment of tbe Burmese Empire, consequent on a 
Chinese invasion near the close of the 13th century 
A. D., seized the government of Martaban, and 
defeated the Burmese forces sent against him. 
This dyiiasty gradually increased in importance 
till its highest pitch of power was reached 
under T&z&darit (1886- J423 A. D.), Previous to 
W4garfi’s rebellion, the maritime provinces had 
been under Burmese rule since the conquest of 
Thaton by Andi»at*az6 in the 11th century A,D, 

(3) Dhamm&sdkardjA 

It is necessary, I think, to explain the attitude 
of native Burmese scholars towards the great 
Buddhist reformer, Asoka. 

The following is the list, according to the Ufa- 
hdvamsa, of the countries to which missionaries 
were sent at the conclusion of the Third Buddhist. 
Council 

Name of coii/ntry, Nofftne of missionary sentn 

(1) Kasmira-Gandh&ra.. Majjhantikath^ra. 

(2) Mahisamandala MahddevathSra. 

(3) Yanav&si Rakkhitathgra. 

(4) Aparftntaka Yona-Dhammarakkita- 

thdra. 

interval of seven years, he ruled E&manfiaddsa in the 
name of Shin Sobt, who had retired to Dagon (Rangoon), 
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(•5) MaMrattlia Mahadhammarakkhita- 

thera. 

(6) Yona MaMrakkliitathera. 

(7) Himavanta Majjhimatb^ra. 

(8) Suvawablitimi Sdnatliera and Uttara* 

tbera. 

‘(9) Lankadipa* MaLamahindatlidra. 

The following extract from The Cave Temples 
of India by Eergusson and Bm-gess, p. 17, will be 
of value here, as indicating the identification of 
the countries named in the above list : 

“ After a great Council of the Buddhist Priest- 
hood, held in the 17th year of his (Asoka’s) reign, 
246 B. 0., missionaries were sent out to propa- 
gate the religion in the ten following countries, 
whose position we are able, even now, to ascertain 
with very tolerable precision from their existing 
denominations : — 

(1) Kasmira; 

(2) Gandhara (or Kandahfir) ; 

(3j Mahisamandala (or Maisfir) ; 

(4) Tanavasi (in Kanara) ; 

f5) Aparantaka — ‘ the Western Country, ’ or 
the Konkan, — the missionary being 
Tavana-Dharmarakshita ; — the prefix 
Yavana apparently indicative of his 
being a Greek, or foreigner at least ; 

f 6) MabSrattha (or the Dakhan) ; 

(7) The Yavana country (perhaps Baktria) ; 

(8) Himfivanta (or NdpSl) ; 

(9) Suvarnabhfimi (or Burma) ; and 

(10) Ceylon. 

‘'His own son, Mahendra, and daughter, San- 
•ghamitrl, were sent with the mission to Ceylon, 
'taking with them a graft *of the Bodhi tree at 
Buddha Gaya, under which Buddha was supposed 
to have attained the supreme knowledge.’’ 

The native writers of Burma, however, 
both lay and clerical, aver with great serious- 
ness that the Aparftntaka referred to is 
Burma Proper, which comprises the upper 
valley of the Irrawaddy, that Ydna is the Sh&n 
country about Chlengmai (Zimme), that the 
scenes of the Milmda Fanhd were laid in tliat 
State, and that, with the exception of Himd- 
vanta, which, they say, comprises five coun- 
tries subject to China, of Suvannahhfimi and 
Laukfi^pa, the remaining countries mentioned are 
situated in India. Such flagrantly erroneous 
identification of classical names has arisen from 
the national arrogance of the Burmans, who, 
after their conquest of the Talking kingdoms on 


the sea-lx)ard, proceeded to invent new stories 
and new classical names, so that they might 
not be outdone by the Takings, who, according 
to their own history and traditions, received the 
Buddhist religion direct from missionaries from 
India . The right bank of the Irrawaddy river 
near Pagan was accordingly re-named Suna. 
parantai and was identified with the Apar&n- 
taka mentioned in the above list. This is but 
one of the many instances of the ‘ lying gabble.’ 
as Cunningham aptly terms it, of the native his- 
torians, and indicates the extreme care and judi- 
cious discrimination that is requii’ed in utilizing 
their writings in the compilation of a history of 
their country. 

.A similar idiosyncrasy on the part of Cambodian 
writers was noticed by Mouhot, who says in his 
Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China (Vol. 
II. pp. 8 and 9) : “ All traditions being lost, the 
natives invent new ones, according to the measure 
of their capacity.” 

Taw Seiit-Ho. 


TEA.DITIONAL MiaRATION OF THE SANTAIi 
TRIBES. 

I am greatly interested in the paper by Dr. 
Waddell on “ The Traditional Migrations of the 
Sant&l Tribe” which appealed antOj Yol. XXII. 
p. 294 ff. 

I have, during the past few years, been tiying to 
trace the Sant&ls, by means of their traditions, 
from the north-east of India along the valley of 
the G§iiges to Chu^ NSigpnr, and I am delighted 
to find that Dr. Waddell has turned his atten- 
tion with the same object in the same direction. 

The Xolarian tribes, of which the Santals are 
one, would seem to be splinters broken from a 
larger mass, who, at different periods, have sought 
refuge in the hilly fastnesses of Ghutil. Nagpur. 
The time elapsing between each successive in- 
road of fugitives must have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted to admit of the feeling of kinship being 
obliterated, otherwise they would have re-united 
into a compact people. 

Efforts have been made to identify the coun- 
tries, rivers, forts, etc., mentioned in the tradi- 
tions of the Sant&ls with those of similar names 
in Cliuti& lETAgpur. Localities .have in many in- 
stances been found bearing traditional names, and 
the inference has been drawn that it was here that 
the traditions of the Santfils took their rise, and 
that their institutions were formed. But only a 
slight knowledge of these traditions is necessary 
to shew that they belong to a much more remote 


® It is one of the objects of theEalyAgd Inscriptions to rscord that the forms of the Buddhist Religion prevail 
ing in Burma and Ceylon were nltim&tely blended. 
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period than the location o£ the Santftls in OhutiS 
Hdgpur, and to countries separated from it by 
many hundreds of miles. 

The theory which seems to me capable of proof 
is that the Sant&ls, or rather the people of whom 
they are a portion, occupied the country on both 
sides of the Ganges, but more especially, that in 
the north. Starting from the north-east they 
gradually worked their way up the valley of the 
Ganges, till we find them in the neighbourhood of 
Benares with their head-quarters near Mirzdpur. 
Here the main body, which had kept the 
northern bank of the river, crossed and, heading 
sontl^wards, came to the Viadhyd hills. This 
obstruction deflected them to the left, and they 
at length found themselves on the table-land of 
Ohntid Hdgpur. Examining this theory, w© find 
their supposed route strewed with relics and 
reminiscences of their occupation. The traditions, 
in which an account of these migrations is pre- 
served, are not the exclusive property of the 
Santlls, but are also claimed more or less fully 
by the other Holarian tribes. 

Like many other emigrants, the Santdls carried 
with them to their new* homes cherished memories 
of the land from which they had been driven, and, 
as in America, Canada, Australia and elsewhere 
we come across such familiar names as London, 
York, Perth, Melbourne, etc., so also the Santdls 
transplanted many names &om the banks of the 
Ganges to the country of their adoption, Chuti4 
N&gpnr. We know ihe Homans were at Chester 
and Lancaster, and in like manner we can say 
that the SantsLls lived in ChhAi, Ghampft, Belftwfi 
and HairA, although none are to be found there 
at the present day. 

Dr. Waddell’s identification of Chha!, Champft 
and KhairAgarh is, I consider, correct, but I 
think he is. at fault when he seeks to identify 
Pipiliri with a pre-Ar^ settlement on 
the south bank of the Ganges* near Ohxm&r called 
Pipri, and the Ahirt country. Hihilui Pipihri 
Would require too much twisting to fit into Ahiri 
and Pipri. 

Dr. Waddell’s attempt to identify « their dei- 
fied mountain 3/Carang Bum, or the Great TTin ” 
with Parasn&th is evidently a mistake. The 
SantSls have not, and never had, a sacred or 
deified mountain. The Marang Bum of their 
traditions is the Great Spirit, or the chief object 
of worship. Bum in old Santfili having always this 
meaning. It is equivalent to Bonga in modem 
Sant&M. Buru, as meaning an object of worship, 
is retained to this day in many of the formulas 
of worship, and with objects connected therewith. 
T ery often we find the two terms joined together, 


the more recent being required to explain the 
older, as Marang Bum Bonga. Burn in modern. 
SantSili means a mountain, and Marang Bnru 
has been erroneously translated by all previous, 
writers as the Great Mountam. 

As another instance of the same kind I may 
mention that of the Bamuda Biver, which by tho 
by is not the name by which the Santals know 
it, as Dr. Waddell in his note ante, Vd. XXII. 
page 995, seems to suggest. In old Santlli the 
word for ‘river* was Thai, In their traditions they 
speak of the Gang-nai,. the Sang-uai, the GJiani* 
nai, etc. In modem Santfili the word for 'river* 
is but the old name still adheres to the 

Bamuda, with this exoeptioai that it has now 
become a proper name,, the Damnda being called 
the Had, and sometioBies the Hai-gada. 1 am 
also extremely doubtful as to the accuracy of 
Dr. Waddell’s etymology of Bamuda. 

Among the names found in the Santfil tradi- 
tions, which are easy of identification, I may men- 
tion the following rivers, viz., Gang-nai, ' the 
Ganges, Jom-nai, the Jumn^, Sang-nai, the Son, 
and Cham-nai, an affluent of the Manaurd, which 
flows for a considerable distance through the 
centre of the Khamari^ Bivision. 

Antai-b^da is given in the Buvrddaya as one of 
the provinoes in the ancient Madhy&de^a. 

B51iw& is mentioned by Montgomery Martin 
in his work on the History of JBJastem India, 
but I am unable at present to locate it. more 
accurately. 

X6rd jpargana in Sh&h&bfid is the Xairfi of the 
SantAl traditions. 

Amber is the old town near Jaipur. 

Ohitrabdiia is the Sant&l Chitrahatup. 

Many more instances, in wdtich identification i& 
possible, might be given, but I refi-ain from tres- 
passing further on your space. 

• A? Oampbbll. 
Free Ohv/roh of Scotland Santml 
Mission, Manbhum. 


A TABLE OP IN'TERCALART AlfB EXPUNGED 
MONTHS OP THE HINDU CALBtoAB. 

The accompanying Table, on pages 105 to 108,. 
of Intercalary and Expunged Months of th©' 
Hindu Calendar, for the expwed Baka years 
1 to 2105, is a reproduction of a Table, No. 8, by 
the late Prof Eeru Lafeshman Ohhatre, pubifehed 
in Vol. I. No. 12 (for March, 1851), pages 348-53, 
of a Marathi monthly magazine called Indna^pra- 
sdraka. The Table is likely to be of use in verify- 
ing aneient Hindu dates* 

J. F. Fleet. 
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PEOaRESS OP ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP, 

• No. 23. 

I. 

In the Journal Asiatiqueior 189*2 M. Senart 
continues his invaluable notes on Indian Ejjigra- 
phy, with an account of the jiew version of the 
SahasrSLin inscription discovered by Mr. Lewis 
Rice in Mysore. This is a sul3ject familiur to the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, and I need not 
deal further with it here. 

M. Leon Eeer gives two articles^ on UEnfer 
Indien, commencing with an account of the 
hells of Buddhism, and concluding with one of 
those of Brahmanism. The articles are learned 
and complete, and should be read in conjunction 
with Dr. Waddells account of the Buddhist 
Wheel of Infe in J. A. 8. B, for 1892, and with 
BdbClSarat Chandra Das’s articles on Buddhist 
Hells in the journal of the recently started 
Buddhist Text Society. The Hell-nightmares of 
both these religions are compared by M. Feer 
vrith considerable acumen, and he shews that, 
though the Buddhists borrowed their system 
of infernal regions from the Brdihmans, they 
modified it, multiplied it, and added new 
Hells with all the luxuriance of Oriental fancy. 
From them again the BrAhmans boiTOwed some 
of their inventions, ^tering them to suit their 
own theories in doing so. The last article 
concludes with a useful alphabetical list (with 
references) of all the Karakas, the names of 
which the author has come across in his reading. 
There are ninety of them. 

With these exceptions, the Journal Asiatique 
for 1892-93, so far as its numbers have come into 
my hands, is devoted to articles dealing with 
Arabic and Egyptian antiquities. A new series 
of volumes commenced in Januaiy 1893. 

II. 

Kaviratna Abhin&sa Chandra’s editions of 
Hindu medical works receive deserved praise 
from M. Barth, in the JRevue Critique for March 
7th, 1892. The Kaviratna has not only published 
texts of the Charaka and SuSrwta Samhitda with 
commentaries, but is also issuing from the press 
a nseful translation of the former. The Bihlio^ 
theca Indiea translation of the Suiruia has been 
delayed by the unfortunate death of its trans- 
lator, Dr. Uday Chand Dntt, and hence the 
translation of the Cho/roJca is doubly welcome. It 
may bemadded that a similar work was also 
commenced in 1870 by Dr. Mahdndra LAI Sircar, 
but it never got beyond the fii-st fasciculus. 


In the number for Mai*ch the 31st, M. V. 
Henry gives a bright review of Prof. Lefm aim's 
life of Franz Bopp. The learned Heidelberg 
professor, who is one of the few scholai’s who can 
claim a thorough working acquaiatanee with 
the whole of . the Mahdbhtrata, from cover to 
cover, and who is best known to the outside 
world by his ivell illustrated History of Ancient 
India, was excellently fitted for the task. 
As M. Henry truly remarks, the history of 
Bopp’s life is more than a simple biography. 
It is the history of a n§w-born science, which, 
under his auspices, and along the path -which 
he traced for it, has since progressed with 
grand strides. Bopp's name is so familiar to us, 
that to many it seems difficult to believe that he 
died so long ago as the year 1832, at the com- 
X^aratively eaily age of forty -one. All his best 
work was done in the last ten years of his life, 
during which thera appeared from his hand 
several Sanskrit texts, his Glossary, his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which is still one of the best in 
existence, and finally his immortal Comparahve 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages. Dr. 
Lefmann’s biography is described as at once able 
and sympathetic. 

The most important axticle in the Bevue Cri- 
tique, on Indian subjects, which has appeared in 
1892, is M. Barth’s review of Bylvain Levi’s 
History of the Indian Theatre. This brilliant 
Sanskritist has worthily taken up the mantle 
dropped by Wilson more than sixty years pre- 
■donsly. It says much for the soundness of that 
great scholar’s work that it sufficed students for 
so long. His Hindu Theatre has ever siuce 
occupied a place of honoui* on the library shelves 
of every student of Indian literature. But even 
in this case knowledge has progressed, and the 
desire to know more has increased; so that Prof. 
Levi’s work will be found most acceptable by 
every student. M. Barth’s thoughtful and 
Reamed review will command instant attention. 
It is more than a review, for it proposes explana- 
. tions of doubtful points, as when, for instance, 
he suggests that the meaning of the difficult term 
hhdrati vritti is the style of the bharata, or actor, 
when he acts and speaks under his own name, as 
in the prologue, and, now and then, elsewhere in 
the drama, when he recites the bharata kduyae. 
An idea of the comprehensive nature of M. 
Levi’s work may be gathered from a very brief 
statement of its contents. The first part deals 
with the theory of the drama according to the best 
Sanskrit historical writei*s, and the author does 
not fail to point out how their teaching has been 


1 In Vol. XX. and in VoL L of the new series. 
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minutely followed in all the plays, which have come 
do'\\ n to us . This is followed by a history of Indi an 
dramatic literature, in which M. Levi has analysed 
in detail the principal dramatic works, and 
given moi'e ^r less complete descriptions of other 
less important ones. The origins -of the Hindd 
theatre are next discussed at length. They are 
traced down from the Vedic hymns to the master- 
pieces of Riilidasa and Bhavabhtlti The line of 
descent is admittedly incomplete, for there is a 
gap, regarding which we know nothing, between 
the rudimentary indications, which we observe in 
early Indian Literature, and the sudden appear- 
ance of a complete dramatic theory and of com- 
plete dramas of high literary merit. 

The history of Sanskrit drama, is, in fact, 
that of classical Sanskrit itself. It springs 
suddenly into existence, like Minerva, armed 
at all points’. The induence of Greek art 
has been credited with its invention, but this 
proposition is strenuously denied by M. Levi, 
while his reviewer gives a more cautitms 
verdict of “ not proven.” Most probably M. Levi 
is right when he maintains that the true rudi- 
mentary attempts of the Indian drama were 
couched in the vemaoular of the time, and that 
it was not till the vernacular authors had 
acquired a certain skill, that the dramatic form 
was adopted by Sanskrit writers. I have more 
than once maintained myself, that Sanskrit, both 
as a language, and as a literature, owes more j 
to the vernaculars of the centuries preceding 
our era, than most European scholars are at 
present willing to allow. It is the same at the 
present day. Nothing good and original is done in 
the vernacular, that is not taken up and imitated in 
Sanskrit by the pandits. Just as the Prakrit 
SajptasatiTzdi of Rdla may be claimed as the origin 
of erotic poetry in Sanskrit (compare, for 
instance, the attributed to Bhartrihari®); 

so in modern times, the incomparable SaPsai of 
Bihari lAl, — seven centuries of Hindi stanzas 
possessing a grace and a mastei’y of language 
which Kaiiddisa would have envied, — did not • 
fulfil its fate, tiU it had been translated into or 
imitated in very neat Sanskrit, verses, each with 
its appropriate commentary, by Paramananda, in 
his hringdra-sa^tasatikd So it has been with 
others. No great Hindi author has been let alone 
by the pandits of the 16th and 17th centuries- 
Even Tul^si Das, the apostle of teaching in a 
language “ understanded of the people,” was not 
sacred to them, and I have heard (though I have 


* I may not© in passing that Bbartrihari’s satakas 
were tho first Sanekyit book translated into a European 
angnage. They were translated into Dutch c. 1640, by 


never seen it) of an elaborate Sanskrit commentary 
to Malik Muhammad's vernacular Padumdvati, 
Na Mjputam sydd go-ksliiram sva’-dritau dhritam. 
Sanskrit used to illustrate the writings of a 
Muhammadan saint ! It is sufficient to make the 
ashes of the old Sutrakaras turn in their bed at 
the bottom of the*Ganges. 

M. Barth very properly draws attention to 
the improbability of the Sanskrit drama ever 
being a folk-drama, — a popular exposition of 
a well-known subject which was attended for 
the sake of its literary graces. I do not believe 
that there ever was even a jpandit m India, who 
could have understood, say, the more difficult 
passages of Bhavabhuti at first lieoiung, with- 
out previous study. What then are we to say 
of the less lettered dilettanti Rdjputs, and the 
herd of the common folk, who crowded 
these performances? Notone word could they 
have understood,' any more than a fashionable 
audience at home now understands a West- 
minster play, or its prologue. The pandits went 
to these representations because the language 
was chamatleura, and the rest went there because 
the pandits said it was chamathdra. Nowhere is 
custom a greater force than in India. The old 
lady at home who loved her Bible, but felt most 
comfoi’t from that blessed word “Mesopotamia,” 
is a type of the Indian masses. Custom made 
the literary class, who had the ear of those who 
paid for the representation, write the dramas in 
Sanskrit and in Prilkrit. Custom made the 
spectators accept this bar to all intelligent appre- 
ciation of the piece, and their accej^tance was 
aided by the pleasure derived from the acting, 
from the music, fibm the dresses, and so forth ; 
just as the British multitude flocks to an Italian 
opera, not one word of which ninety per cent, of 
the audience can understand. India is unchang- 
ing, Hke the rest of the East, and what ocoui’s 
now is not very different from what occnrred 
fifteen hundred years ago. In Mithilfii, the 
pandits still write prakaranas; whidi are repre- 
sented on State occasion. These are composed 
according to *the. strict rules of Sanskrit rhetoric. 

I have seen them in the actual process of forma- 
tion A pandit first writes his play throughout 
in Sanskrit. Then he rubs up Ms memory of 
of Prakrit Grammar, and transliterates snob por- 
tions as are necessary into Prfikrit. I have even 
had the honour to watch a well-known 
performing this process. Mr. Cowell would be 
interested to know that his edition of ^araruchi 

a. Brahman named Padmantibha. See Constable’s Edition 
of fiermer’a Travels, p. 334, footnote. 
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was founil very useful.® Then a few MaitliUi \ 
songs, in the vernacular of the present day, are j 
added, and the whole is complete. I x*emember s 
seeing one called somebody or other’s 7:arana. It; 
was acted with eclat^ but I do not believe that 
(beyond a .few who had studied the Uhretio 
beforehand) the audience understood one word 
of what was said or sung by the actors. I sat 
nest the rdJiU at whose expense the whole thing 
was done. In one of the more floiid songs in the 
vernacular i^his own «to</ier-tongue) which I had 
vainly followed, 1 asked him if he could under- 
stand it *’* Of course, not a word,*' said he. STet 
he was himself a very fair Sanskrit scholar. If 
he could not understand what was being said> 
what could be expected of tbe crowd of musdhibs, 
who sat behind us, or of the peons and other 
hangers on, who crowded in in the rear ? Tet all 
were pleased, and followed the tamdslia with 
interest. They knew the story, and would have 
foiiow’ed it equally well, if it had be-in dumb show, 

1 do not believe that in Bhavabhdd’s, or even 
Kalidasa’Sj time things were much different. As 
studies for the closet> their works were admu'ed 
as chamatkdra, and hence had a reputation wliich 
ensured a large audience (which could not, or 
could only partly, understand them) at their 
representations. 

m. 

In the Bevue de VUistoire des Beligions for 
May- June, 1892, M. Barth contributes another 
important review: — this time of the first volume 
of Prof. Max Miiller*s translation, of the 
Hymns of the Big Veda, published in the Series 
of the Sacred Boohs of the Bast. The book con- 
tains the hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu and 
Vata, and a great portion of it is a revised edition 
of his well-known translation of the Hymns to the 
Maruis, published in 1869. Most of the article is 
devoted to criticism of the translation of isolated 
passages, but M. Barth also, while paying a just 
tribute to the learning and brilliant style of the 
Oxford Professor, gives expression to the regret,* 
which more than one of us have felt, that advan- 
tage was not taken, in republishing the Hymns 
to the Maruts, to omit much sui'^lusage, and to 
bring the commentary up to date. 

The number of Septembea>October, 1892, of the 
same Bevue, contains the translation of a com- 

® Mr. Cowell’s Varartichi was the one book whioh I 
could not keep during my service in^Tjirhilt. No 
panOit who saw -it could resist the temptation of bor- 
rowing and forgetting to return it. I had to purchase 
copy after copy, till I resolved never to lend it to any 
one. Since then it has been sa[ie, but I earned the title 
of pustalca-pudcha ! 


i mentary on the fir.st two verses of the Bhamma- 
j padisi, containing the legends of Cliakkliiipfila and 
i of Maddhakuncliili, by MM. de la Vallec-Pou-;- 
sin and Godefroy de Blonay. The first legend 
teaches how misfortune follows an evil act, as the* 
cart-wheel follows the yoked ox, and the second 
that faith* in the Buddha, without Tvorks, is 
sufficient for salvation. 

M. Barmesteter’s French translation of the 
Zend Avesta, with.notes, historical and philo- 
logical, has been frequently reviewed since its 
appearance. The erudithm and competence of 
the translator were certain to make this an 
epoch-founding, work ; but it has been more than 
this: for, as Prof. Max Muller observes, it has 
thrown a bomb-shell into the ranks of Zend 
scholars. Prof. Barmesteter advances a theory 
that the Gdthas, the oldest portion of the Zend 
scriptures, do not date further back than the first 
century after Ohrist. This is a bold statement 
to make regarding a book, which scholars had 
hitherto regarded as being more than two 
thousand years older than this ; and the proposition 
has provoked, and will provoke, most lively dis- 
cussion. Prof. Dai'mesteter has spared no pains 
to ensure the utmost possible coiTectness in his 
tx’anslation. Instead of following the not always 
very trustworthy guide of doubtful etymologies, 
he has visited India, and gone himself as 
near the fountain head as possible. With 
the assistance of leaEmed Parsis, he has inti 
mately studied ihe ritual of the religion, and has 
obtained access to manuscripts hitherto unpub- 
lished, which have thrown much light on disputed 
passages. 

Another work which has been issued under the 
auBj)ices of the Musee Guimet, hut which can 
hardly, be said to have excited much controvers 3 '’ ; 
for all the reviews, whioh I have seen, have been 
unanimous in diff'ei’ing from the author, has been 
the first volume of M. Paul Regnaud’s Le" 
Bigveda et les Origines de la Mythologie Indo- 
Huropeenne, ,1 confess that I am compelled to 
side with the majority. I willingly admit the 
labour which the author has expended and the 
seal and industry whioh he exhibits, but he goes 
too far when he claims to be a legitimate follower 
of Bergaigne. Bergaigne was a reasonable man. 
He sometimes, like every one, made a slip, but 

* In the January 1SD3 number of ‘the same Revue, 
34, Paul Begnaud discusses the meaning of the Vedie 
word iraddhd, and compares it with the later Sanskrit 
use of the word. Curiously enough he makes no 
allusion to the sharp distinction between Vkakh and 
sraddM, which is insisted upon in the ^diidiUja Siitras,— 
a modern work it is true, but undoubtedly containing 
much ancient tradition. 
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■he never delivered himself over body and soul to 
a theory, and then endeavoured to make faots 
suit it. This is what M. Regnand, with all his 
leaming and all his ingenuity, has done. He has 
discovered what he calls a '‘system” for the 
interpretation of the V§das. This system, bi-iefly 
put, consists in this, that the hymns of llig Veda 
everywhere, without exception, refer to only one 
thin g — the pouring of an inflammable spirituous 
liquid, called soma, on the fii*e. There is no 
question of a god Agni, or of any God, The 
hymns describe merely the literal union of the 
liquid and the fire. To prove this theory he has 
to distort the meaning of an inconceivable num- 
ber of perfectly simple hymns, and to invent new 
meanings for words, — meanings which were 
never imagined before.® It is useless for me to 
give a detailed criticism of this work. I can 
only express my regret that so well-known and 
esteemed an author should find, himself in so 
false a position. 

M. L. de Millou^, the Conservator of the Mus^e 
Guimet, has reprinted from the Annales of that 
institution his study on the Myth of Vyishabha, 
the first Jain TtrthaihkSira. The pamphlet is 
accompanied by two good photo-lithographs of 
Trishabha and (?) Mahavira The author’s 
object is to shew the original identity of the 
Paurapik Yyishabha with the Jain saint, in 
which he clearly succeeds, and to tiuoe the origin 
of the Myth to the Yedio legends about Agni, in 
which I doubt if he has been so successful. The 
essay shews a considerable range of reading, and 
much ingenuity j but, judging from the misprints 
and the various different systems of translitera- 
tion employed, the book giyes one the impression 
that the author has taken his authorities entirely 
from translations, without going to the original 
Sanskrit texts. He might, moreover, have been 
more careffil in the authorities which he quotes. 
Some of the theories referred to (e. g., that 
embodied in Mr. Thomas’s article on the early 
faith of Asdka) have long been exploded, 

lY. 

When, in 1885, M. Barth at once delighted 
and suiprised the world of Oriental learning with 
the first instalment of his account of the Sanskirit 
Inscriptions of Cambodia, it became generaly 
known that the remainder of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions collected in that kingdom and in the 


neighbouring kingdom of Champs by the inde- 
fatigable zeal of M. Aymonier, had been entrusted 
partly to M. A. Bergaigne, and partly to 
M. Senart for decipherment. The second volume, 
that by M. A. Bergaigne, has now appeared 
and arouses many melancholy associations. 
The preface was probably the last thing which 
the author wrote on the subject, before he set 
out in 1888 on that trip to Switzerland, in the 
course of which he met his tragic fate. Oriental 
scholarship has not ceased to lament the sudden 
death of one of her most gifted children, and this 
publication has bidden us ‘infandum renavare 
dolorem.^ Bergaigne left tbe work incomplete 
and the painful task of preparing it for the press 
devolved npon his intimate friend, M. Barth. 
This he has done with a reverent hand, and with 
rare self-abnegation ; but, while we can adulire 
Bergaigne’s learning and ingenuity, I may also 
be permitted to pay a tribute to the modesty of 
his editor, as regards the vexy impoi*tant part, 
which he has taken in making these insoiiptions 
x*eady for publication. One word must be said 
for the magnificent Atlas of photogravures which 
accompanies the volume. Nothing equal to it in 
the way of producing facsimiles of epigraphs has 
ever been attempted either in India or Jn Eng- 
land. The insoidptions themselves are of very 
great interest, epigi'aphically as well as histori- 
cally, as they furnish a long series of dates, 
from the beginning of the 6th centuiy of the 
daka Era. 

Y. 

The result of M. Barthes labours in another * 
field, must also be mentioned. One of his perio- 
dical notices of the Progress of Indian litei'ature 
entitled ** Bulletin des Beligions de Vlnde^^ has 
lately appeared in the Bevue de VHistoire des 
JR&ligions, a periodical which I have mentioned 
more than once in this paper, and which we also 
owe to the Mus^e Guimet. The Bulletin, as 
heretofore, contains a complete and succinct 
review of everything impoi'tant dealing or in any 
y?ay connected with tbe Religions of India, which 
has been published during the past five years. 

It is written in the luminous style, for which its 
author is well-known,. and replete with the learn- 
ing and acuteness of deduction which distinguish 
him.® 

*G. A. Griebsojst. 


« Pot instance (pp, ISo andff.j, pdruata, adrisindgvri mean “the current of the libations,’/ and never mean 
“ mountain.” 

' [A tr&nBlation of this most important work will shortly appear in this JoufWftZ,— En.] 
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ON THE DATES OP THE SAEA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 

BY PROFESSOR P. KIELHOBN, C. I. E.; GOTTINGEN. 

T he number of dates of the Saka era which I have collected from the texts of inseriptions, 
or from accounts of inscriptions published by other scholars, especially by Dr. Fleet, 
amounts to about 370. Of these, about 100 dates contain no details for calculation or verifica- 
tion, and in rather more than thirty others the woiniing of some of the details is doubtful. Of the 
rest, the calculation of about 140 dates has yielded results which theoretically satisfy the require- 
ments of the cases, while that of about seventy has proved unsatisfactory ; and in the case 
of about twenty dates my examination has shewn, either, how a particular term of the original 
date ought to be understood, or in what manner the wording.of the date should be amended* 
In the following I* give a list of what may be called roj^ular dates These will be followed hy 
a list of irregular dates, and by such remarks as have suggested themselves to me regarding 
the practice of dating followed in connection with the Haka era. For obvious reasons, I shall 
include in my lists the dates which have been already treated of by Dr. Fleet,^ and feel sure 
thatf he will approve of my doing so. 

I. — RBGtriiAB DATES. 

A. — DATES IN LUNAR MONTHS. 

1. — Dates in Expired Years. 

(a). — Dates in Bright Fortnights. 

1, — 8. 654. — Ante^ Vol. XXL p. 48. Date in a stone inscription from Java 
(L. 1). — Sak^ndr^tigatS srat-lndriyarrasair»ahg3krit6 vatsarS 

var-Sndan dhavala-trayddasi-tithan Bhadxdttard K&ritikS. 

S. 064 expired : Monday, 6th October, A. D, 732 ; the 13th Uthi of the bright half ended 
18 h. 17 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapadA up to 15 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — S. 679. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p, 106 ; ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 55. Antroli- 
Chharoli copper-plate inscription of a Rasbtrakii^ king Kakka of Gujarat : — 

(L. 29). — vishuva-saihkrantan . • . 

(L. 36). — Hakanripa-kM-atita-samvatsara-sata-shatk6 9k6naSty-adliike Asvayuja-suddha- 
(ddh§=fi)katS(t6j=pi saih 600 70 9 tithi 7. 

In S. 679 expired the Vishuva(Tulft)-saihkrfl.nti took place 18 h. 53 m, after mean 
sunrise of the 23i'd September, A. D. 757, during the 6th tithi; and the 7th tithi of the bright 
half of Aavina ended 22 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of the 24bh September, A. D. 757. 

3. — S. 765. — Notulen Bataviaasch Genootschaj?, Yol. XXVI. p. 21. Date in a stone 
inscription from Java : — 

Svasti Hakavarsh-aiata 765 Chaitra-masa tithi panchadaii chandragrahajOLa S6inavara . . 

8. 765 expired : A lunar eclipse, visible in Java, 18 h. 50 m. after 6 a. m. (local time) 
of Monday, 19th March, A. D. 843. 

4 . — S. 782. — 'Jour. Bo. As* 8oo. Vol. IX. p. 219, and Vol. XII. p. 329 ; ante, Vol. III. 
p. 320, and Vol. XVIIL p. 94. Date of the Kalyan Ambam^th temple inscription of the 
MahtimandaUivara Mamv^nMjadSva, as read by Dr. Bh&u Dajx and Dr. Fleet: — 

1 ), — Saka-samvat 782 Jylshtha-suddba 9 Su(Su)kr6. 

1 Those dates in which a tithi is joined with the week-day on which it commenced I shall give, under a 
separate heading, in the list of irregular dates, but by doing so I do not wish to intimate that those dates are 
incorrect. Under irregular dates will also be given several regular dates from (apparently) spurious doouinents. 

a The regular dates which have been already examined by T)r. Fleet are Nos. 2, 4, 6, 13, 25, 27, 28, 32, 85, 35, 
69, 60, 62, 64, 66, 69, 74, 85, 98, 102, 106, 108-112. 
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S. 782 expired : Friday, 8rd May, A. D. 860 ; the 9tli titU of the bright half ended 7 h. 
43 m. after mean sunrise, 

5, — S. 782. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Java : — 

Sakavarshatita 782, Karttikamasa, titM tray6dasi snkla-paksha, . . Vyi-vftra (i. e. 
Bpiliaspati-vftra), , . . A&vl^i-naksliatra, . . . Vyatipfi.ta-y6ga, . - . Taithila-karana. 

5. 782 expired; Tlinrsday, 31st October, A. D. 860; the 13th titU of the bright half and 
the harana Taitila ended 10 h. 29 m., and the naJssliatra was A&vinl np to 11 h. 10 m., and 
the yoya Vyatipata np to 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

6. — S. 836. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 1 94, and Vol. XVIII. p. 90. Haddala copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of the Oh^pa Mahdsdmantddhi;pati Dharauivaraha, the feudatory of a king Mahipalad^va • 

(Plate ii. 1. 12). — pr^pt-ddagayana-mahaparvvani . , . 

(L. 21). — Saka-saihvat 836 Pausha-sudi 4 uttarftyaiifi. 

In S. 836 expired the Uttara,yap.a-sajiikra.nti took place 4 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 23rd December, A. D. 914, during the 4th titJii of the bright half which ended 15 h. after 
mean sunrise of the same day. 

7. — S. 851. — Ante, V.ol. XII. p. 211, Xo. 48. Kalas inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
G5yinda IV. ; — • 

Saka-varsha 851neya Vikrita-samvatsarada Maghada punnameysAdityavftramsAfel^sha- 
<sM)-nakshatrado(?)l(?) sdmagrahai^Laiii samanise tuiri-pu[rusham=i(?)]l^u tatsamayadol. 

S. 861 expired : A Innar eclipse, visible in India, 12 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 17th January, A. D. 980, when the nahshatra was A&14sha up to 19 h. 42 m. after 
mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the year Vikpita lasted from the 27th December, 
A. D. 928, to the 23rd December, A. D. 929, and was therefore current at the commencement of 
851 expired, but not on the day of the date. [By the southern luni-solar system Vikrita 
would be 'B. 862 expired.] 

8. — S. 856, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 251. S^hgll copper-plate inscription of the Rashtrakilta 
G6vmda IV. ; — - 

(L, 44). — Sakanripa-klil-fttita-Baihvatsara-sat§Bhv=ashtasu pamohapamchdsad-adhikSshv* 
aihkat6=pi samvatsar&ijto 856 pravarttam&na-Vijaya-samvatsar4mtarggata*Bravana-panriina- 
masyam vk6 Gurdht Ptovva-Bhadrapada-nakshattr^. 

In S. 855 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, Sravana was 
intercalary, and the full-moon tithi of the second 'Sravana ended on Thursday, 8,th August, 
A.D. 933, 8 h. 9 m, after mean sunrise. On thesame'day the moon entered FUrva-bhadrapadd^ 
by the Brahma-siddhanta, 9 b. 51 m. after mean sunrise, and later by other systems. [By the 
mean-sign system Vijaya had ended on the 10th December, A. D. 932, before the commence- 
ment of S, 855 expired.] 

9. — S. 873, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 257. Soratftr stone inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna III. : — 

(L. 4). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kftl4krSnta-Baihvatsara-sa(8a)fainga[l*j 873 Vir6dhi3-saiiivatsarada 
Marggasira-m^sada punnameyum=Adityavftramum R6hii3d(i^)-nakahatramuiB fii6(sd)magra- 
ha^ad-andu. 

S. 873 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was VirAdhakpit ; A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 16th November, A. D. 951, 
when the ^lahshatra was Rdhin,! up to 12 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign 
system VirOdhakrit had ended on the 26th September, A. D. 960, before the commencement 
pf S. 873 expired.] 


* Clearly only an error of the writer or engraver for Vir6dhak}^i> 
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10. — S. 894. — Vol. XH. p. 206. Kardii copper-plate inscription of tlie Rushti'akuta 
Kakkala (Karka II.) : — 

(L. 47). — 'BakaTiripa-l5&l“atita-sam(sam)vatsara-sat^sliYs=aslifeasii oliatuTnna(mna)vafcy-adhi- 
k^shv=afikatali sam{sam)vat 894 Angir&(ra^)-sam(sam)vat5ar-4lntarggata(t-)Abva3ru3a-paurnna- 
musyayaih Vu(bu)dlia-diii^ sdmagraliaiia-maliaparvvani. 

S, 894 expired, which by the soutlierii luni-solar system was Angiras : A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India* on Wednesday, 25th September, A. D. 972, 16 h. 56 m. after mean sanriee. 
[By the mean- sign system Angiras had ended on the 29th June, A. D. 971, before the com- 
mencement of 'S. 894 expired.] 

11. — S. 939. — Ab. Bbs. Vol. I. p. 363. Thana copper-plate inscription of the 'Silahara 
Arik&aiin: — 

' On the fifteenth of the bi'ight moon of Cdrfzc^r, in the middle of the year Pingala, when 
nine hundred and forty years, save ‘one, are reckoned as past from the time of King Saea, or, in 
figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of Cartica 15..... the moon being then full 
and eclipsed ’ . , . 

S. 939 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pingala: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, on the 6th November, A. D. 1017, 19 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 

12. — S. 946. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 18. Miraj copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III. ; — 

Sakanripa-kil-rittfca-samvatsara-satSshn navasu shafechatvaririisad-adhikfehv=amkatali samvat 
946 Kakt4kshi-saihvatsar-^ihtarggata-Vais&kha-paurnnamasyam=-&.dityav4r6. 

S. 948 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Baktaksha ; Sunday, 
26th April, A. D, 1024; the full-moon tithi ended 15 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise. 

13. — S. 960. — • Ante^ Vol. IV. p. 278, and Vol. XVIEL p. 379. Talgund stone inscription 
of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. : — 

(L. 8). — Saka-varsha 950neya Vibhava-saihvatsarada Pushya-suddha 5 Sdinav4rads 
uttarftya]3.a-saihkr4ntiy-andu. 

In S, 950 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava, the 
TJttar4yag.a-saihkr4nti took place 16 h. after mean sunrise of Monday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1028, during the 5th tithi of the bright half which commenced 0 h. 47 m. before mean sunrise 
of the same day and ended 1 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th December, A. D. 1028. 

14. — S. 980. — Jour. Boy. As. Sac., 0. S., Vol. IV. p. 281, and Cave-Temples of Western 
India, p. 104. Copper-plate inscription of the Bilah&ra Marasiinha: — 

(L. 44). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kaI-atita-samvatsara-satSshu \ asi(8i)ty-adhika-nava-sat6shvs= 
amkeshn | pravarfctatayiti Vilambi-samvatsarS l Pausha-masasya saddha-paksh5 | saptamyAm 
Brihaspativftrd i udagayana-parwa^ 1. 

In S. 980 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was ViXamba^ the 
irttarayaT3La-saihkr4nti took place 10 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of Thxirsday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1068, during the 7th tithi of the bright half which ended 17 h. after mean sunrise of the 
same day. 

l^. — S. 996. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 127. BijApur stone inscriptioh of the Western Chalnkya 
SfimSsvara II. : — 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)ka-varshaTh 996neya Anaihdarsaihvatsarada Pusya(shya)-sn(su)dhdha- 
(ddha) 5 Bri(byi)ha»spativftrad-amdm=uttar4yana-saihkraihti-parvva-nimittam. 

In S. 996 expired, which by tHe southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the ITttara- 
y art took place 12.h.. 3 nx. after mean sunrise of the 24tb December, A. D. 1074, 
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before the commencement of the 6th tithi ; and the 5th Utki of the bright half ended on Thura- 
day, 25th December, A. D. 1074, 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 

16. — S. 899. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 17. Halgftr inscription of the Western 
Chulnkja Vikramaditja VI. and Jayasimha IV. : — 

Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-saCsa)tamgalM 999neya Kihgala-samvatsarada Ashada^ 
(dha)-sn(sn)ddha 2 Adityavara samkrftnti-pavitrardhaigLad-amdn. 

In S. 999 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ringala, the 
Dakshinfi»yana-samkrtati took place 15 h. 2 m., and the second Hthi of the bright half ended 
3 h. 37 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 25th June, A, D. 1077. 

17. — S. 1037. — Inscr, at iSravana Belgolaj No. 47, p. 26. Date of the death of Megha- 
chandra-traividyad^va : — 

Sa(sa)ka-varsham 1037neya Manmatha-saihvatsarada MA.rgga&a-sa(su)ddha 14 Byiha- 
v&raih . . . 

S. 1037 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manxnatha : Thursday, 
2nd December, A. D. 1115 ; the 14th tithi of the bright half ended 14 h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

18. — S. 1039. — Inscr. at Bravana Belgola, No. 59, p. 57. A grant by the Bandandyalca 
Ganga-Raja, confirmed by the Bandandyalca £lchi-Baja : — 

Sa(sa)ka-yarsham I039neya HdmaiSLambi-saniyatsarada Phalguna-suddha 5 S6mavd»rad- 
andu. 

S. 1039 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hdmalamba : Monday, 
28tli January, A. D. 1118 ; the 5th tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

19. — S. 1045. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 18. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at TSrdal 

(L. 49). — Sa(sa)ka-va[r*]sha 1045neya Subhakri(kyi)t^-samVatsarada Vais Ikhada 

punmmi Bra(b:jn)haspativ&radal44. 

S. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was SObhakrit (86bhana) : 
Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1123 ; the full-moon tithi ended 13 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 

20. — S. 1045. — Inscr. at Bravana Belgola^ No. 43, p. 18. Date of the death of Subha- 
chandra : — 

Ban-ambh6dhi-nabhas-&sanka-tulit5 jate 'Bak-abdfi tat6 

varsh6 S6bhakyit(d)"ahTay8 vyupanatS m&s6 punas Sr^vanl I 
pakshe krishna-vipaksha-varttini Sit9 vdrS dasamy&m tithau. 

S. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sdbhakrit (Sdbhana) : 
Eriday, 3rd August, A. D. 1123 ; the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 17 h, 12 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

21. — S. 1076. — Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 18, Hulgfir inscription of the Western 
Chaiukya Taila III. ; — 

^akanripa-kai4titar^atamgal 1076neya Bhftva-samvatsarada Asa(sha)da(dha)-sn(&i)ddha 
5 BrihaspatiYd.rad-aihdu. 

S. 1076 expired, which by the southern Inni-solar system was BhAva : Thursday, 
17th June, A. D, 1154 ; the 5th tithi of the bright half ended 23 h. after mean sunrise. 

22. S. 1078, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 24. Stone inscription of the ^ilahara 
‘ MaUikaijuna, now in the Hall of the Bombay As. Soo. : — 


* This is clearly an error for ^jhhahrit. 
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Bakanripa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-satSslni dasa[sTi*] astfasaptaty-adhit^sliu Saka-samvat 1U78 
DMta-saihvatsar& Vaisaklia-suddharaksha[ya*]-t¥itiyayftih yug&di-parvvai?! Blxaxuna-din^ 
M^ga&ira-naksliatr§. 

S. 1078 expired, which by the soutbern Itini-solap system was DMtri : Tuesday, 
24th April, A. D. 1156 ; the third titlii of the bright half ended 13 h. 58 m., and the naJcskatra 
was Mpiga&irsha np to 13 h. 47 m. after mean snnrise. 

23. — S. 108L — Inscr. at 'Sravana Belgola^ No. 138, p. 108. A grant by the Hoysala 
Narasiihha I. : — 

EkaMty-nttara-sahasra-'Saka-varshSshu gatSshu Pramftdi(tlii)-samYatsarasya Pushya-mftsa- 
suddha-S ukravftra-chatnrddasysim nttarfi-ya^ia-sankrtotaiL 

In S. 1081 expired, which by the sontliern limi-solar system was Pramathin, the 
Uttarayaiia-samkranti took place 13 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1159, during the 14th tithi of the bright half which ended 16 h. 48 m, after mean 
snnrise of the same day, 

24. — S. 1085. — Insor. at 'Sravana SelgolOf No. 89, p. 8 . Date of the death of DSvakirti 

Saka-Yarsha sasirada embhatt-aidaneya It 

TarshS khyata-SnbMnu-namani site pakshS tad-AshadhakS 
mas^ tan-navami-tithaa Budha-yntS vare dinSs-Sdayfe I 

S. 1085 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhanu : Wednesday, 
12tli June, A. D. 1163 1 the 9th tithi of the bright half ended 18 h. after mean snnrise. 

25. — S. 1098, — Ante^ Vol. XVIII. p. 127. Hnlgfir stone inscription of the Kalachnri 
SOmSsvara : — 

(L. 36). — Saka-varshada I096neya Jaya-samvatsarada MS-rgasirada pnnnami Aditya- 
vara s 5 magrahap.ad<andu« 

3. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya : A lunar eclipse 
visible in India, on Sunday, 10th November, A. D. 1174, 16 h. 14 m. after mean snnrise. 

26. — S. 1114. — Ante, Vol. II. p. 301. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala Yiraballala : — 

(L. 43). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-sani 7 atsara-&bt 8 shn chatnrddas-adhikSshv= 8 kadasasu ariikat 6 = 

pi 1114 varttamana-Paridhavi-saihvatsar-totarggata-M&rggasi(si)rsha-panrn^mrisyam 3an§i> 
(nai)&charav4rd s 6 magrahaqLd. 

S. 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was ParidhAvin t A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Saturday, 21st November, A. D. 1192, 0 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. 

27. — S. 1121 . — Ante, Vol, XIX. p. 155. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala 
VirabalUla ; — 

(L. 81). — Sakanripa-kal4tita-eaihvatsara4ataixigaltt 1121neya SiddhArtthi-samvatsarada 
pratham-AshA(3La(4ha)-snkla-paksh4shtami-B|rihaspativAra-Bya(vya)tipata-punya-dinad61 = a 
Bya(vya)tipata-nimittam. 

In S. 1121 expired^ which by the southern luni-solar system was SiddhArth|n, AshAdlha 
was intercalary by the Arya-siddl 4 nta 5 and the 8 th tithi of the bright half of the first 
Ashudha ended 23 h. 32 m. after mean snnrise of Thuisday,3rd June, A. D. 1199, when the y6(j(i 
was VyatSpAta for about 14 h. after mean sunrise. 

28. —S. 1145. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 157. K61Sr stone inscription of the Dgvagiri-Yadava 
Singhana 11. : — 

(L. 9). — ^aka-vamsada^ 1145 de(da)neya SvabhAnu-saumvachchharada® dvitiya-BhAdra** 
pada-sndhdha^ 5 Su(Su)kravArad-amdu. 


^ Read varshada* 


B IShesA saihvatsaradch 


V BeadiiuddTia* 
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In S. 1145 expired, whioli by the southern luni-solar system Suhhanu, Bh4dra- 
pada was intercalary ; and the 5th tithi of the bright half of the second Bhadrapada ended 
7 h. 14 m, after mean sunrise of Friday, 1st September, A. D. 1223. 

29. — 1156, — Pali, SJcr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 87. Bijapnr inscription of the 

Dsvagiri-TMava Sihghana II. 

‘Saka 1156 (in figures, 1. 5), the Jaya samvatsara; Va^ldavara, the day of the full-moon 
cf the bright fortnight of Yaisakha,’ 

S. 1166 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya : Saturday, 15th 
Ai^ril, A.D. 1234 ; the full-moon tithi ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 

30. — S, 1156. — Cave-Temples of West. India^ p. 99. Image inscription at Elfira : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti sri SakI 1156 Jaya-savachhar6 [Phiilguna-sudha-tritia Budhd]. 

(L. 3). — Phalguna tritiyAm Vu(hu)dhS, 

B 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya : Wednesday, 2l8t 
February, A. D. 1235 ; the third Uthi of the bright half ended 21 h, 36 m. after mean sunrise. 

81. — S, 1168, — From Hr. Fleet’s impression (Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 13). 
Kolhapur stone inscription of the BSvagiri-Tadava Sifighana II. : ~ 

(L, 1), — Svasti sii Saka 1158 varsh^ Durmmukha-saihvatsar6 Magha-suddha-pfirima- 
masyam tiihau S6ma-dind l 

(L^ 14). — . , . s6m6=pavi[ddhS P] . . • 

S, 1168 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmukha : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 14 m. after mean suni’ise of Monday, 12th January, A, D. 1237. 

82, — B, 1171. — Ante, Vol, VII. p. 304, and Vol. XIX. p. 441. Chikka-BAgiwAdi copper* 
])]ate inscription of the D^vagiri-TAdava Krishna : — • 

(L, 19). — £lkasaptaty-uttara-sat-Adh6(dhi)ka-BahaBra-Bamkhy8shu 'Sak-AvdA(bde)Bhv« 
atiteshu pi’avarttamanl Sau3h(.sau)inya~sBihvatsare tad-amta[r*]gat-ABhAdha-panrnnnmAs3 Am 
BanaiScharavArS p-arvftshadh[ft*]-nak8hati-6 Vaidhyiti-y6g8 itthambhTata'pum(pn)^yakal8, 

S. 1171 expired, which by the southern luni-soiecr system was Saumya: Saturday, 
20th June, A. D. 1249 ; the full-moon UM ended 11 h. 33 m., and the nakshatra was Ptirva- 
shadha up to 6 h. 34 m., and the ifdga Vaidhriti up to 13 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise. 

33. — S. \VJX,~ Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 69. Bendig8ri copper-plate inscription of the D8vagiri- 
^ YAdava Krishna : — 

(L. 22)^ — Svasti sri-'Saka-saxiyratsarasya safeAdhika-sahasr-aikadhika-saptatyAs«ch=Anamtar8 
Saumye=hd8 SrAvan8 masi sita-pakshe dvAdasyAm GuruvftrS. 

S. 1171 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya : Thursday, 
22nd July, A. D. 1249; the I2th Uthi of the bright half ended 23 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise, 

34. — B. 1187. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Kolhapur pillar inscription of the 

D8vagiriwyAdava MahAd8va ; — ' ‘ 

(Tj. b). — ^aka-varshe 1187 varttamana-Kr6dhana-saihvatsar8 Magha-masa-purnnimayAm 
Sukra-dinS. 

S. 1187 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krddhana ; Friday, 
22nd January, A. D,.1266 ; the full-moon tithi ended 14 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

S. 1198, Awrife, Vol, XIV. p. 317, and Vol. XIX. p. 442, Paithan copper- plate 
inscription of the D8vagiri-Yadava RAmachandra • 

(L. 62). — Sa(sa)k8 cha 8kadaksu trinavaty-adhik8shv=atit8shu 1193 varttamana- 
Ppaj&pati-samvatsar-amtargata-MAgha-suddlia-dvadasyAm Vu(bu)dhd. 
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S. 1193 expired, which bj the soutlierii luni-solar system was Prajftpati : Wednesday, 
13th January, A. D. 1272 ; the 12th tiihi of the bright half ended 14 h. 48 m* after mean 
sunrise. 

36. — S, 1194. — Prom Dr. Pleefe’s impression (Graham's Kolhajpoor^ p. 437, No. 15) 
Kolluipur stone inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Ramachandra; — 

(L. 23). — 'Saka-varsh^shu 1194 ved-amka-Rudra*pramitSslnx \7atiteshn varttamau- 
AmgirahL-[saih]yatsara-Magha-purnmrQaYaiii s63nagra]iai3.a-parva9i. 

S. 1194 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ahgiras : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 13 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise of the 3rd February, A. D. 1273. 

37, — S, 1200. — Liscr, at 'Sravana Belgola, No. 137, p. 105. Date of a private inscription 

Svasti sii-vijayabhyudaya-'Salivahana-saka-varshaih 1200neya Bahudhftnya-saihvatsarada 
Chaitra-snddha 1 Sukravara. 

S. 1200 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya ; Friday, 
25tli March, A. D, 1278 ; the first tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m. after mean suniise. 
[This was the day of the Mesha-saihkranti which took place, by the Surya-siddhanta 16 h. 
44 m., and by the Arya-siddhanta 14 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise.] 

30, _ 3, 1227. — Prom Dr. Fleet s impression. VSlapnr stone inscription of the DSvagiri- 
Yadava Ramachandra : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti sri S^ku 1227 I ViSvftvasu-saThvaohchha(tsa)re I Marga-sTiCsu)dha(ddha) 
5 S6m§. 

S. 1227 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vi&v4vasu : Monday, 
22nd November, A. D, 1305 ; the 5th titM of the bright half ended 3 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

39. _ S. 1301. — Jour. Bo. As, Soc. YoLXlL p. 356. Dambal copper-plate inscription of 
Harihara II. of Tijayanagara 

Bak-abd^ Salivahasya sahasr^na tribhilii sataih \ 

5k-adhikaia=oha ganit^ Siddh4rt3id=bd6 subbS dinS \\ 

Jy5(jyai)shfcbyam BhaumS ni&&n&th-6par4gd . . . 

S. 1301 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddh&rtbin ; A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Tuesday, Slst May, A. D. 1379, 20 h. 62 m. after mean sunrise. 

40. 3, 1301, — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No, 126 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. S7. 

Harihar stone inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara 

Basi-kha-sikhi-charadra-samitS SakS Sidhdh4(ddh4)xthtlii(rtthi)-sam3nite ch=abd6 [l*] 

Kfirttika-masasya sita-dvAda%am BbAskar^ var§ [ll*]. 

S. 1301 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin : Sunday, 
23rcl October, A. D. 1379 ; the 12th tithi of the bright half ended 9 h. 23 m* after sunrise. 

41. 3. 1332. — Pali, Skr. and Oldr-Kan, Ifiscr. No. 127 ; ante^ Vol. XIL p. 214, No. 88, 

Harihar stone inscription of DSvaraya I. of Vijayanagara : 

B^kS n&tr-agni-vahn-imdn-sanikhyS Vikru{kri)ti-nainakS [i*] 
varMsha Nabhasya-dvadasyam snkiayam SOmavarakS [11*] 

S. 1332 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikyita : Monday, 
11th Angust, A. D. 1410 ; the 12th titU of the bright half end6d 21 h. 36 m, after mean 
sunrise. 

42. — S. 1863. — • A.nte, Tol. II. p. 353. Date on the colossal Jain statue at KSrkala, in 
the South Kanara District ; — 
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(L. 5). — Svasti sri-Sakabh-iipati-tri-sararvahn-indau VirddliyadikyidS-varslia Phalgtma- 
SaxunyavAra-dliaYala-sn-dvadaS-tithau • . • 

(L. 14). — 'Saka-varsha 1353 . • . 

1353 expired, 'whicli by the soutlierii luni-solar system was Vir6dliakrit : "Wednes- 
day, 13tb Eebruary, A. D. 1432 ; the 12tli tithi of the bright half ended 6 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

43. — S. 1436. — As. Bes. Vol. XX. pp. 22 and 37. Krishnapura stone inscription of 
Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

'Siilivahana-saka 1436 . . . Bhava-samvatsara, Phalgnna-suddha 3, Sukravara. 

S. 1436 expired, which by the southern limi-solar system was Bh&va ; Friday, 
16th February, A. D. 1515 ; the third UtU of the bright half ended 22 h, after mean sunrise. 

44. — S. 1450. — jE(p. Ind. Yol. I. p. 401. Krishnapura stone inscription of Krishnaraya 
of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 41). — Bak^ sardaihs=chaturbhilir®=dasabhir=api sataih sammitS Sarvadd.ri]^y= 
abdh^io Chaitr-akhya-mase sita-Madana-tithau Jivavar§=ryamarksh§ i 

S. 1460 expired, which by the sonthern luni-solar system was SarvadhArin : 
Thursday, 2nd April, A. D. 1528 ; the 13th (Madana) tithi of the bright half ended 16 h. 13 m., 
and the naJcshatra was TTttara-phalgunl (the Aryamarksha) up to 12 h, 29 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

45. — S. 1451. — Sp. Ind, Yol. I. p. 399. KrishnSpura stone inscription of Krishnaraya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti sri-jayUbhyudaya-SMivahanasaka-varushauigalu 1461neya Virddhi- 
samyatsarada Yaisakha-sada(ddha) 15 SudaltL (i. e, Sukrav^radaHtl) . . « 

(L. 22). — Virddhi-samvatsarada Yaisakha su 15 Sudallti sdmagra(gra)haija-pnnya- 
kaladalh . . • 

S. 1451 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhin : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Friday, 23rd April, A. D. 1529, 14 h. 22 m. after mean snnrise. 

46. — S. 1460. — Ante, Yol. lY, p. 332, and Vol. XII. p. 214, Ko. 96, Harihar stone 
inscription of Achyutarfiya of Vijayanagara ; 

f , 

(L. 15). — 'B^livdhanar-nirnitar-saka-vart4sa(rsha)-kram4gat6 I 

vyCma-tarkka-chatus-chamdra-samkhyaya cha samanvitS U 
Vilazhbi-ntlmakd varsh8 mas6 K&rttika-n&mani I 
paurnamasyRm sit6 paksh6 v&rd Bal^iButasya cha \\ 

Sdmdparftgarsamayd . . , 

S. 1460 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Wednesday, 6th November, A, D. 1538, 15 h. d9 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

47. — S. 1476. — Pdli, Shr, and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 133; Mysore Inscr, No. 17, p. 26. 
Harihar inscription of SadasivadSva of Yidyanagari (Vijayanagara) ; — 

‘ Salivahana-Saka 1476 (in figures, 1. 4) ; Monday, the fourteenth day of the bright fort- 
night of Yaisakha.* 

S. 1476 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda ; Monday, 
Ifith April, A. D. 1554 ; the 14th tithi of the bright half ended 17 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 


B Bead Vw6dhakrid~, 


^ Bead sdrdhaii»chatwhhir. 


to Bead '^dhdriy.y^dbdd. 
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48. — S. 1506, — PaZi, SJsr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 28; anie^ VoL XIL p. 213, No. 74. 
DevanlialU copper-plate inscription of Rangaraja of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 114). — Kliyat-amg-aihbara-ban-6ihdn-ganit^ Saka-vatsarS i 
TatsarS Tftra^-abhikliyS masi EZilrttika-nainani ll 
PaksbS valakshS pnnyayam panrnimaysiih mali^tithau I 
s6m6par^garsainayfe . . . 

S. 1606 expired, which by the southern Inni-solar system was Tftraija : A lunar 
eclipse, Tisihle in India, on the 7th November, A. D. 1584, 23 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise. 

49. — S. 1543. — Fdlif Skr» and Old-Kan^ Inser. No. 29; Mysore Inser. No. 136, p. 248. 
Simogga copper-plate inscription of Ramadeva of Vijayanagara : — 

^Baka 1543 ( in words ; 1. 18 of the first side ; veda, 3 ; ambudhi^ 4 ; sara^ 5 ; and ksli6n% 1), 
the Bnrmati sanwatsara ; Saturday, the third day of the bright fortnight of Yaisakha.* 

S. 1543 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati : Saturday, 
14th April, A. D. 1621 ; the third titM of the bright half ended 19 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

50. — S. 1556. — Inscr. at ^ramna Belgola, No. 84, p. 66 (and No. 140, p. 111). Stone 
inscription of Ohama Raja Vadeyar of Maisur : — 

Bri'SalivahanarsakarYanisha 1556neya EMva-samvatsarada Ashada(dha)-su 18 Sthirav^ra- 
^rahmaydga-daln. 

S. 1656 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bh4va ; Saturday, 
28th June, 4. D. 1634 ; the 13th tithd of the bright half ended 22 h., and the ydga was Brahman 
from 1 h. 13 in. after mean sunrise. 

51. — S. 1644. — Mysore Inscr. No. 168, p. 316. Tonnnr copper-plate inscription of 
Krishnara ja of Maisth 

* The SS-liv^ana Baka year reckoned as veda, arnavay ritu^ JcshiH (1644) having passed, the 
year Sabhak|it being current, in the month MSrgasira, full moon, Tuesday, Brahma 
ydgot Ardr4 naJesJiatra, Bdlava karana^ • • • • the moon being eclipsed in the constellation 
under which Rteifinnja was born* . . . 

S. 1644 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakyit : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 16 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 11th December, A. D. 
1722, when the nakshatra was Ardra from 5 h. 55 m., the y6ga Brahman from' 10 h. 23 m., 
and the Tcarana Bdlava from 16 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

52. — S. 1650. — Coorg Inscr. No. 13, p. 20. Abbimatha copper-plate inscription ; date 
of a grant of the Coorg Raja Dodda Virappa Vadeyar : — 

Baliv^hana-saka-varusha 1660ne KUaka-samvatsarada Karttika-suddha 2 Budhavara- 
dallu. 

B. 1660 expired, which by tbe southern luni-solar system was KHaka : Wednesday, 
23rd October, A. D. 1728; the second tithi of the bright half ended 17 h. 12 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

53. — S. 1683. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 87. Date in copper-plates from 
Maisur : — 

*BS,livabana-Saka 1683 (in figures ; 1. 1 of the first side), the Vishu saihvatsara; Monday 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Ohaitra.* r 

B. 1683 expired,' which by the southern luni-solar system was Vishu: Monday, 
6th April, N. S„ A. D. 1761 ; the first tithi of the bright half ended 6 h. after mean sunrise. 
(The M^sha-samkrftnti took place on the 9th April, A, D, 1761.] 
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54 ^ — S. 1718. — Coorg Inscr. No. 13, p. 20 (and No. 14, p. 22). Abbimatlia (and 
AlahadSvapnra) coj)per-plate inscription of tbe Ooorg Raja Yira Raj^ndra Vadeyar : — 

Svasti sri-Tijayabhyudayar-Salivabana-saka-Yarusba 1718ne varfetamanak^ sallnva Nala- 
samvatsarada Chaitra-sn 1 BMrgav&ra-dalln. 

S. 1718 expired, wLich by tbe southern luni-solar system was Nala : Friday, 8tb April, 
N. S., A. D. 1796 -j the first tithi of the bright half ended 21 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. [The 
M6sha-saihkranti took place on the 9th April, A. D. 1796.] 

(b). — Dates in Dark Fortnights. 

[1.] — Ptlrhinianta Dates.^^ 

55. '— S, 726. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 126, and Vol. XVII. p. 141. Kanarese country copper- 
plate inscription of the Rashtrakuta G6Yinda III. : — 

(L. 1). — 'Sakanripa-kAl-^tita-saniYatsaraibgal=elnfir=i(i)rpatt-&raneya Subhann embha- 
(niba) Yarshada Vais^(sa)kha-inasa-krishna-paksha-panoham&Cmi)-Birihaspatl(ti)vftraih. 

S. 726 expired : Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 804; the 5th Uthi of the dark half of the 
pumimdnta Vais^kha ended 7 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the 
4th April, A, D. 804, fell in the year SubhAnu which lasted from the 17th June, A. D. 803, to the 
12th June, A. D. 804, [The 5th Uthi of the dark half of the ammia Vaisakha ended 20 h. 41 m. 
after mean sunrise of Friday, 3rd May, A. D. 804 ; and by the sonthern luni-solar system S. 726 
expired wonld be Tarana.] 

56. — S. 976. — Pali, Shr*, and Old^Kan. Inscr, No. 158. Balagamve stone inscription of 
the Western Ohalukya S&m6svara I.: — 

‘Saka 976 (in figures, 1. 15), the Jaya saihmtsara ; Sunday, the day of the new-moon of the 
dark fortnight of Vaisakha/ 

S. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya : Sunday, 10th April, 
A. D. 1054 ; the 15th tithi of the dark half of the purnimdnta Yaisakha ended 19 h. 37 m. after 
mean sunrise. [The 15th tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Yaisakha ended 6 h. 12 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 10th May, A. D. 1054. Compare below, No. 150.] 

57. — S, 1313. — Jour. Bo, As, Soc, Yol.IV. p. 115. Copper-plate inscription of Harihara 11. 
of Yijayanagara : — 

Saks tray6dasadhika-trisat6ttara-sahasr§ gatS vartamana-PrajApati-samvatsarS Yaisakha 
masS krishna-pakshS amaY^sy^yto Saumya-dinA sUrydparAga-punyak&lS. 

S. 1313 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was PrajApati: A solar 
eeUpse, visible in India, 5 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 5th April, A. D. 1391, 
which was the 1 5th of the dark half of the pdrnimdnta Yaisakha. 

[2.]— AmAnta Dates. 

58. — S. 689. — Itisct, Samcrites du Cambodge, p. 74 ; ante^ Vol. XXI. p. 48. Stone 
inscription at Yat Frey Vier^^ : — 

Y&tfe kM6 ^akanam naYartanu-Yi»hayair=MmadhaY6 shfidas-dhS 
JivafescMpSsjVstiryyd ; maitranisdndur . . . 

S. 589 expired : The 16th day of the lunar Mftdhava (Yaisakha) was the 15tli April, 
’A. D. 667, when the first tithi of the dark half of the amdnta YaisAkha ended 4 h. 28 m., and 

The dates given under this heading will be specially considered below. 

For the full wording of this date and an exact calculation of all its details see now M. A, Barth in Jnscr. 
Sanscrites de Caw^d et du Camlodge, p, 592. I give the date here, merely, because it is the earliest available Saka 
date iu a dark fortnight which shews the amdnta scheme of the lunar month and admits of verification. For as 
even earlier (mdnta date from Cambodia (of &aka 548;, see ante, Vol, XXL p. 47. 
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when the moon w'as in Anurftdlia (the Maitra nahshatra) np to about 22 h. 20 m* after mean 
sunrise. On the same day the snn was in the sign Aja (MSsha), which it had entered on the 
20th March, and Jupiter was in CMpa (Dhanubi), having entered that sign on the 20th 
January, A. D. 667. 

59. — S. 788. — Ante^ Vol. XII. p. 219, and Vol. XVII. p. 142, Sirhr stone inscription 
of the Rashtrakiita AmOghavarsha ('Sarva) : — 

(L. 15). — 'Sakanripa-kuhatita-samvatsarahgal Sl-nOrsepbhatt-eiataneya Vyayam eniba 
samvatsaram pravarttise srimad-AmOghavarsharNripatunga-nam-ahkitana vijaya-rajya- 
pravardhamana-samvatsaraugal avyatt-eradum uttar-ottaram rajy-^bhivriddhi salutt-ire .... 
Jjgshtha-masad=amaseyum Adityavaram %e stiryyagraliaigLad-andu. 

S. 788 expired : A solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 16th June, A. D. 866, This day fell in the year Vyaya by both systems ; for by the 
mean-sign system Vyaya lasted from the 23rd September, A. D. 865, to the 19th September, 
A. D, 866 ; and by the sonthern luni-solar system Vyaya was S. 788 expired. 

60. — S. 810. — Ante, Yol. XIII, p. 69, and Yol. XYIII. p. 90. BagumrS copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakiita MakdsdmantddMjpati Xrishnaraja II. of Gnjar^t : — 

(Plate ii. 1, 11). — Sakanripa-kS.l-ritita-samvatsara-satSshv=ashtasu das-6ttar&hu Chaitr$= 
mavasya[yam] stiryagrahai^La-parvani. 

S. 810 expired : A solar eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 40 m. after mean sunrise of the 
I5th April, A. D. 888. 

61. — S. 867. — Ante^ Yol. I. p. 209. SalStgi stone inscription of the reign of the 
Rashtrakiita Krishna III. : — 

(L, 3 ). — Sakar-kMad=gat4vd^(bdS)n4m sasaptadhikashashtishn 
satSshv=ashtasu tdvatsn saindnim=aiikat6=pi oha 
varttam^n^ Plavang-avd4(bd4) • • . 

(L. 45). — PhrwoktS varttaman-Avd^(bd6) m^s8 Bhadrapadg=mchit^ 
pitri-parwaiai tasy=aiya Kujavftrdua samyutS 
sttryyagraha:[ja-kM6 tu madhyagS oha div^karS. 

S. 867 expired : A solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 9th September, A. D. 945. The year Plavahga, by the mean-sign system, did not 
commence till the 17th October, A. D. 945, and it is therefore clear that the donation, to which 
the date in line 45 refers, was made some time before the date, referred to in line 3, when the 
inscription was put up. [By the southern luni-solar system Plavahga would be 8. 869 expired.] 

62. — S. 867. — Ante, Yol. VII. p. 16, and Yol. XIX. p. 102. Date of the accession of 
the Eastern Ohalukya Amma II., from a copper-plate inscription of his : — 

(L, 31), Giri-rasa-vasu-samkhy-abd6 Saka-samayS Marggastrsha-m^s8«smin [l*] 

krishna-traybdasa-dinS BliilguvAr§ Maitra-naksbatr§ U 
Dbanushi ravau gha^-lagnS dvMasa-varsha(rsh6) tu janmanah .... 

8. 867 expired ; Friday, 5th December, A. D. 945; the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 
10 h. 8 m., and the naJcshatra was Anurftdbft (the Maitra ndkshatrd) up to 7 h. 53 m. after 
mean sunrise; and the sun was in the sign Dhanu^ which it had entered on the 23rd 
November, A. D. 945, 

63. — S, 8&3. — Ante, Yol. XII. p. 256. AdaragtmoH stone inscription of the Rashtra- 
khta Kottiga (Khotika) : — 

' (L. 7). — Sa(sa)kanripa-k&l-atita-saihvaohchha(tsa)ra-sa(sa)tahgaI=eijtu nhra^ tombhatta- 
muraneya Praj&pat>3a[ih'®^]vaehchha(tsa)ra!h salubtam-ire tad(d-)Ya(-va)rsh-abhya(bhya)- 
ntarad=Ashva(sv£‘Oynjad=amayase Adityavftra sHryyagrahaiia. 
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S. 893 expired, -whioli by the southern luni-solar system was Praj^pati: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 22nd October, A. D. 971, 
[By the mean-sign system PrajSpati had ended on the 3rd July, A. D. 970, before the com* 
mencement of S. 893 expired.] 

54 . — S, 904. — Inscr, at Sravaiia Belgola^ No. 57, p. 55; ante^ Vol, XX* p. 36. Date 
of the death of the Rashtrakdta Indraraja : — 

Vanadhi-nabh6-nidhi-pramita-samkhy6(khya-)Bak-S.vanipala-kalaniaifa 
neneyise Chitrabhtau parivarttise Chaitra-sitStar-ashtami- I 
dina-yuta*S6mav4radol .... 

S. 904 expired, whicsh by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhftnu : Monday, 
20th March, A. D. 982 ; the 8th tithi of the dark half ended 22 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise. 
[By the mean-sign system Chitrabh^u had ended on the 18th May, A. D. 981, before the 
commencement of S. 904 expired. — The M6sha-saihkrS.nti took place on the 23rd March, 
A. D. 982.] 

66. — S. 972. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 202, and Vol. XVIIL p, 91. Surat copper-plate 
inscription of the Ohaulnkya Triloohanapala of LatadSsa : — 

(Plate hi, 1. 3). — Sak6 nava-sa(sa)tair=ynktl dvisaptaty-adhikS tatha [l'*^] 

Vik:FitS vatsar6 Paush^ m^sS paksh^ oha tiima(ma)sl II 
Amdvasyd-tithau sfi.rya-parwap.y«Ang4rav&rak5 [l'^] 

S. 972 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikyita : A solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 10 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 15th January, A. D. 1051, 

66. — S. 991. — Ind» Vol. II. p. 227. V%hli stone inscription of the reign of the 
YMava S^unachandra II. : — 

(L. 9). — Rdpa-Namd-amka-tulyS tu 991 ^aka-kalasya bhdpatau [l'"^] 
Saumya-samvatsar-Ashadha-ravigrahaha-parvvani 1 1 

S. 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 0 h, 31 m. after mean sunrise of the 2lBt July, A. D. 1069. 

67. — S. 1047. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 66. NarSndra inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Vikramfiditya VI. : — 

Saka-varsham 1047neya Vi8v4(fiv4)vasu-samvatsarada [Bh&]drapada-ba 13 8ukrav4ra 
mahatithi-yugadiy-amdu. 

S. 1047 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vi&vftvasu : Friday, 
28th August, A. D. 1125 ; the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 16 h. 9 m, after mean sunrise. 

68. — S. 1050. — Inscr, at Sravana Belgola, No. 54, p. 47, Date of the death of 
Mallish&pa : — 

Bak6 sQnya-sar^imbar-ayani-niitS saibvatsarS Eilak5 
masS Ph^gunik& tritiya-divas^ vfcfe *sit6 Bh4skard I 
Sv&tau madhyahnS * * . « 

S. 1060 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was KHaka: Sunday, 
10th March, A. D. 1129 ; the third tithi of the dark half ended 21 h. 16 m., and the nakshatra 
was up to 15 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise, 

69. — S. 1096. — - Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 127, Hulgdr stone inscription of the KaJachuri 
S6mSsvara : — 

(L. 40). — ISaka-varshadas 1096iieya Jaya-sathvatsarada M&rgasira-bahulad^ama(m(i)vaBy6 
Ma&sHavara stiryagraha^ad-^nda. 
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S. 1096 expired, 'v^ bich by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: A solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. after mean suniise of Tuesday, 2Gth Xovember, A, D. 1174. 

/O. S. 1112. Ante^ Vo3, XII. p. 209, Xo. 25. A Kolhapur inscription of the 'Sil/ibura 
BhojalL: — 

(Lt 2), ISatauripa-kaladsKarabhya TaTsheshu dYadas6ttara-&t!\dhika-saliasr6shu niTritte- 
sliu varttamana-Sadh&rajia-saiiivatsar-aiLtarg’gata-Pnshya-bahnla-dyiidasjiiih !BlxaiUinayd.re 
blianorssuttarfiyapLa-saihkramana-parwani. 

In S. 1112 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadharai;ia, the 
XJttarayaha'Saihkrtoti took place 14 b. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 25th Deccmbor, 
A. D. 1190, during the 12 th tithi of the dark half which ended 19 h. 7 m, after moan sunrise 
of the same day. [For another, irregular date in the same inscription see below, Xo. 191.] 

71- — S. 1113. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Gadag stone inscription of the Devagiri- 
Tiidava Bhillama : — 

(L. 13). — Sahanripa-krd-atita-saiiiYatsara-satSshu ti*ayodasadhiktishv=6kadasasn varttamana- 
V ir6dhakrit-saih vatsar-amtargata- J y eshth- amuTasyay ^m= Adit y avllr § sUryagrahapid. 

S. 1113 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd June, A, D. 1191. 

72. — S. 1113. — Pdliy Shr, 2 ,nd Oltl-Kan. Inscr. Xo. 109. Ohandadampur inscription of 
the Great Chieftain Yira-Vikramaditya of the lineage of Chandragnpta, and his NdyaJsa 
Khand^ya-Kara-Kiindyanayaka : — 

‘ Saka 1113 (in figures, 1. 72), the Virddhikyit smheafsara ; the day of the new-moon of 
Margasirsba ; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ 

S. 1118 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakpit : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 69 m. after mean sunrise of the 18th December, A, D. 1191. 

73. — S. 1137. — Pdh) S7cr, and Old-Kan^ Inscr, Xo. 201. Balagaihve stone inscription 
of the D6vagiri-Tadava SihghaMi II. : — 

‘ 'Saka 1137 (in figures, 1. 23), the Tuva saihvatsara^ Thursday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhadrapada.’ 

S. 1137 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tuvap. : Thursday, 
24tli September, A. D, 1215 ; the 15th titki of the dark half ended 21 b. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

74. — S. 1189. — Ante, Vol. XYIII. p. 128. Hulgur stone inscription of the DSvagiri- 
Yadava Mahad^va : — 

(L. 15). — 'Saka-varshada 1189neya Prabhava-samvatsarada JySshtha-ba SO Budhav^ra 
sUryagrahaiiad-andu. 

In S. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was. Prabhava, Jyaishtha 
■was intercalary ; and there was a solar eeUpse, visible in India, 8 h. 35 m. after mean snnrise 
of Wednesday, 25th May, A. D. 1267, which was the 15th of iHe dark half of the first 

76. — S, 1235. — *In8CT, at Bravam Belgola^ Xo. 41, p. 11. Date of the death of ^ubha- 
chandra : — 

Panohatriihsat-samyuta-satadvay-&dhika-sahasra-nuta-varsh8shu I 
vnttfishu ®aka-nfipasya tu kald vistirnpa-viiasad-arnnavanfimau |l 
Pramadi-vatsarS mas& SrdvanS tanum atyajat I 
VakrS krishna-chaturddasyaiii 'SubhachandrS mahdyatih ll 
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S. 1235 expired, which by the soutliern luni-solar system was Pramftdin : Tuesday, 
21st August, A. D. 1313; the 14th titlii of the dark half ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

76. — S. 1295. — Ante, Vol. XXL p. 48. Date in an inscription from Java : — 

"Sakavarahatita 1295, Asujimasa, tithi traySdasJ krishnapaksha .... Su-vara («. e. 

Sukra-v^ra). 

S. 1295 expired : Priday, 14th October, A. D. 1373 ; the 13th titM of the dark half ended 
20 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise, 

77. — S. 1307. — Hnltzsoh, Sonth^-Ind. Insor, Vol. L p. 157. Inscription on a lamp-pillar 
at Yijayanagara : — 

(L. 36). — 'Saka-varsh6 1307 pravarttamanS Krddhana-vatsarg Phalguna-masS krishna- 
pakshS dvitiyayam tithau Sukrav^rS. 

S. 1307 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was KrOdhana : Priday„ 
16th February, A. D. 1386; the second tithi of the dark half commenced 0 h. 17 m. before 
mean sunrise of this Friday and ended 0 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

78. — ‘ S. 1331. — Inscr* at Sravana Belgola, No. 106, p. 80. Date of a private insorip* 
tion : — 

fiaka-varusha 1331neya VirOdhi-samvatsarada Ohaitra-ba 5 G-u (f. e. Guruvdra). 

S. 1331 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhin : Thursday, 
4th April, A. D. 1409 ; the 5th Uthi of the dark half ended 23 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 

79. — S. 1565. — InsGT. at Sravana Belgola, No. 142, p. 112. Date of the death of 
Chirukirti : — 

'Sri-Sakavarusha 1565neya 

Srimaoh-Oham-sukirti-panditar-yatit Sdbhanu-samvatsarS 

masS Pushya-ohaturddaS-tithi-varS krishuS supakshS mahSn t 

madhyahnS vara-Mtlla-bha cha(?)karan6 BMrggavyavarS Dhri(dhru)v§ 
ySgS svargga-puram jagama matiman(mams=)traividyarchakr6syarah If 

S, 1565 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhftnu ; Friday,. 
29th December (the day of the Uttaraya^a-saihkranti), A. D. 1643 ; the 14th tithi of the dark 
half and the harana ^akuni ended 19 h. 54 m., and the naJcshatra was MtLla up to 11 h. 10 zn>, 
and the y6ga Dhruva up to 5 h. 16 m, after mean sunrise. 

80. — S. 1731. — InsGT, at Sravana Belgota, No. 72, p. 61. Date of the death of Adita- 
kirtidSva : — 

€^livahana-&i.kabd^^ 1731neya Sukla-nama-samvatsarada Bhadrapada-ba 4 BadhavdiUa- 
dalli. 

S. 1731 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla : Wednesday, 
27 th September, N. S., A. D, 1809 ; the 4th tithi of the dark half ended 19 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

81. — S, 1739. — Ooorg Inscr, No, 17, p. 25. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the 
Ooorg Baja Liiiga Raj^ndra Vadeyar : — 

^S.livahana-saka-varsha 1739ney tSvara-samvatsarada J6shtha-bahnla bidigeyu Bhtou- 
vOrakkd Kali-dina 1796 392 ne . . . 

S, 1739 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ifevara : Sunday, 1st June,. 
N. S., A. D. 1817, which was the day of the Kaliyuga 1796 392 ; the second tithi of the dark 
half ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. . - ' 
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[The same insoriptioii also has the date : Vikrama-samvatsarada Ohaitra-saddha dvadasjyti 
BMmivS.rada varige varusha 2 tingalu 9 dina 25 Kali-dina 1797 421iie, corresponding, for 
'S. 1742 expired = Vikrama, to Sunday, 26th March, N. S.i A. D. 1820, which was the day of 
the Kaliyuga 1797 421.] 

82. — S, 1748. — Imcr* at ^ravana Belgola, No. 98, p. 74. Date from the reign of 
Krishnaraja Yadeyar of Maisur : — 

'SalivMiana-saka-Tariisha 1748iieya sanda varttamanakke saluva Vyaya-n^ma-samvatsarada 
Phalguna-ba 5 Bhftnuvftradalii. 

S. 1748 expired, which by the soutliern luni-solar system was Yyaya: Sunday, 18th 
March, N, S., A. D. 1827 5 the 5th tithi of the dark half ended 3 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — Dates in Current Years, 

(a). — Dates in Bright Bortnights. 

83. — S, 1032. — Jour, Bo. As, Soo. Yol. XIII. p. 3, Talalea copper-plate inscription of 
the Sil^ra GandaradityadSva : — 

Sakanripa-kM-atita-dvatrim&d-uttara-sahasri Vir6dhi-saihvatsar§Magha-suddha-dasamyaih 
Mamgalav^rd. 

S. 1032 current, which by the soutliern luni-solar system was Yiiddhin; Tuesday, 
1st February, A. D. 1110; the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 11 h. 58 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

[The same inscription contains the date: tat-samvatsar-oparitana-Vikiita-samvatsara- 
YaisAkha-paurnamasydih fidmagrahapa-parvapi, corresponding, for S. 1033 current, which by 
the southern luni-solar system was Vilqdta, to the 5th May, A. D. 1110, when there was 
a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise.] 

84. — S. 1051. — Ante, Yol. XII. p. 212, No. 57. An InglSsvar inscription of the VT’estern 
Ohalukya S6m6svara III. : — 

^akha(ka)'Yartisha 1051neya Kilaka-samiratsarada Karttika-paurnnamaseyol sdmagra- 
haigta-nimittam. 

S. 1051 current^ which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka : A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, 20 h. after mean sunrise of the 8th November, A. D. 1128. 

85. — S. 1065. — Ante^ Yol. XIX p. 317. Miraj stone inscription of the Silahara 
Vijay^dityad^va : — 

(L, 19). — ['Saka]-varsha 1065neya Duihdubhi-samvatsarada Bhadrapada-&u(su)dhdha- 
(ddha) ^{altered to 6) Sukrav&rad-aiuda. 

S. 1085 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Duudubhi: Friday, 
28th August, A. D. 1142 ; the 6th tithi of the bright half ended 12 h. 33 m, after mean sunrise. 

86. — S, 1065. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression, Kolhapur stone inscription of the 
Silahara YijayadityadSva : — 

(L. 16). — 'Saka-varshSshu paihchashashty-uttara-sahasra-pramitSshv-atitSshu pravartta- 
miina-Dumdubhi-samvatsara-M4gha-m^sa-paurnigaml,syani S6mav4rS sdmagrahapa-parvva- 
uimittam. 

S. 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 17 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 1st February, A. D. 1143. 

87. — S. 1068. — In&cr. at Sramna Belgola, No. 50, p, 33. Date of the death of PrabhTi- 
chandra-siddh^ntad&va : — 

Sa(sa)karvarshaih 1068neya KrOdhan-samvatsarada Asviia-sn(su)ddha-dasaml 
Byihavarad-andu Dhanur-llagnada purvvaluaad [a]. 
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S. 1068 current, wHoi ly tLe soutlxern luni-solar system was KrOdhana : Thoirsday, 
27tli September, A. D. 1145 j the 10th Uthi of the bright half ended 16 h. 26 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

gg^ g, 1073. — Trom Dr. Fleet’s impression. Bamaiai stone inscription of the Silahara 

Yijayadityad^va : — 

(D. 12). ^aka-varsh^shn trisaptaty-TLtiairaj-sahasra-pramitSsliv=atit8shTi aTh]s:ato=pi 1073 

prayarttamana-PramOda-samvatsara-Bhadrapada-panrnnamasi-SukravftrO sdmagraha^a- 

pary va-nimittaiii • 

S. 1073 currentj which hy the southern luni-solar system was PramOda : A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 20 h. 6 m, after mean sunrise of Friday, 6th September, A. D. 1160. 

89. S, 1099. — Inscr. at Bravana Belgolay No. 42, p. 14. Date of the death of Naya- 

MrtidSva : — 

randhra-nava-dyu-cliandramasi Durminukhy-akhya-saihvatsarS 
VaiSiikh^ dhaval^ chatnrddasa-dinS var6 cha S.tlryatmaj6 I 
purvy^n6 prahar^ gat6 ’rddha-sahit^ • • • 

S. 1099 current, which by tbe southernluni-solar system was Durmukha: Saturday, 
24th April, A. D. 1176 ; the 14th titU of the bright half ended 15 h. after mean sunrise. 

90. — S. 1127. — Jour, Bo. As. Sog. Vol. X. p. 236. Kalholi Jain temple insoriijtion of 
the Hatta chiefs KUrtayirya lY. and Mallikarjuna : — 

‘ In the Saha year 1127, the Baktakshi samvatsara, on Saturday, tho second lunar day of 
the bright fortnight o£ the month Paushya, at the time of the sun’s commencement of 
his progress to the north.’ 

In S, 1127 current,' which by the southern luni-solar system was Raktftksha, the 
second Uthi of the bright half of Pausha ended 4 h, 32 m., and tho Uttar&ya^a-sanikrfi.nti 
took jDlace 4 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th Decombor, A. D. 1204. 

91. — S. 1131, — Ante, Yol. XIX. p. 247. Bh6j copper-plate inscription of tho Ratfca 
chief Kartavirya lY . : — 

(L. 97). — 'Sakanripa-kdlasy=aikatri(tri)mBad-uttara-sat-ridhika-saliasratamasya Yibha- 
va-samyatsarasya X^ttika-masasya sukla-dv^dasyam Budhavara-samanvitayjlTh. 

S. 1131 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava: Wednesday, 
22nd October, A. D. 1208 , the 12th Uthi of the bright half ended 12 h. 45 m. after moan 
sunrise. 

92. — S. 1197. — PdU, Shr, and Old-Kan. tnscr. No. 236 5 Mysore Inscr, No. 120, p. 219, 
Hal6bid memorial tablet : — 

•®aka 1197 (in figures, 1. 8), the Bhd.va samvatsara; Wednesday, tho twelfth day of tho 
bright fortnight of Bh^drapada.’ 

S. 1197 current, which by the southern luni-,solar .system was Bhftva: Wednesday, 
15th August, A. D. 1274; the 12th Uthi of the bright half ended 20 h. 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

93. •— S. 1199. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Sidndrle inscription of the DSyagiri- 
Yadaya Ramachandra : — 

* (li. 13). — Saka-yarsh^shtL 1199 ramdhr-Smka-Rudra-praznit^shu gat6shu varttamana- 
DhatFi-samvatsar-aih(4i)ntargata-Srava]5i^-p(irn\iim&yto Sdjna-dind yaifidpavita-parvaagii. 

S. 1199 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was DhdtyL : Monday, 27th 
July, A. D. 1276 ; the full-moon tithi ended 4 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise. 

94. — S. 1205. — Inscr, at Bravana Belgola^ No. 129, p. 97. Date of a private inscription ; — - 

Sa(&a)ka-varsham 1205neya Chitrabhanu-samvatsara Srava^a-su 10 B^idandu. 
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S. 1205 ctUTeut, whicli by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhauu : Thurs- 
day, IGth Jnly, A. D. 1282 ; the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 16 m. after mean sun- 
rise. 

95. — S. 1295. — Inscr* at 'Sravam Belgola^ No. Ill, p. 86. Bate of a private inscription 

'Saka-varsha 1296 Paridhftvi-samvatsara-Yaisakha-suddha 3 Budhavara, 

S. 1295 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhdvin: Wednesday, 
7th April, A. B. 1372 ; the third tithi of the bright half ended 11 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise- 

96. — S, 1355. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 108, p. 85. The tomb of the Jaina 
^rutamuni was set up: — 

Ishu-sara-sikhi-vidhu-mita-saka-ParidhftTi-sarad-dvitlyag-AshadhS \ 
sita-navami-Vidhudin-odayajushi sa-YiSAkh6 pratishthit=6yam=iha 11 

In S. 1855 current^ which by the southern luni-solar system wasParidbAvin, Ash&dl^a 
was intercalary and the 9th tithi of the bright half of the second Ash&d^a ended 4 h. 
11m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th July, A. D. 1432, when the nahskatra was Yife&kha. 
up to 17 h. 4 m. after meau sunrise. 

97. — S. 1455. — Ante, Vol. V. p, 19. Badami inscription of the time of Achyntaraya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 4). — Svasti sri-]ayjibhyudaya-Saliv4hana-&bka-varsha 1455neya Naihdana-saihvat 
sarada J6(jye)shtha‘su 5 CruruYdradalu. 

8. 1455 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nandana: Thursday, 
9th May, A. D. 1532 j the 6th tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m. after meau sunrise. 

(b)* — Bates in Bark Fortnights. 

W — Ptoijiniftnta Bates: None. 

£2.] — Amenta Bates. 

98. — 8. 948. — Ante, Vol. XVTI. p. 120 (and Yol. XYI, p. 43). Kalas-Budrilkh copper- 
plate inscription of the YAdava Bhillama IIL : — 

(L. 14). — Sakanripa-k^-^tita-samvatsara-satSshu navasv=ashtachatv^i[m*]^d-adhik[&*]- 
shv^xhkai6=pi II 948 || Zrddhana-samyatsara-X^ttika-samjat-&dityagraha^d. 

8. 948 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was KrOdhana : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 36 m. after meau sunrise of the 28rd November, A. B. 1025- 

99. — 8. 1042. — Inscr. at Bravaim Belgola, No. 49, p. 28. Bate of the death of 
BSmiyyaka: — 

Sa(sa)ka-varusha 1042neya Yikftri-saihvatsaTada PMlgui^-hahula 11 Byihavftrad-andu. 

8. 1042 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikarin : Thursday, 
26th February, A, B. 1120; the 11th tithi of the dark half ended 21 h, 42 m. after mean sunrise. 

100. — 8. 1104. — Ante, Yol. XIY. p. 19. Bate in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription at 
T5rdai: — 

(L. 69). — Sa(sa)ka-varsham 1104ineya Plava-saihvatsarada Asvayuja-bahula 3 Adiv4- 
radalt^. 

8. 1104 current^ which by the southern luni-solar syntem was Plava : Sunday, 
27th September, A. B. liSl; the third tithi oi the dark half ended 16 h. 5 m. aftei* mean 
sunrise. 

18 See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 35^ No. 157. . 
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101. — S. 1110. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 97. Toragal inscription of the MahdmandaUhara 
Barma ; — 

(L. 33). — Sa(sa)ka-varsham lllOneya BlaTaihga-samvatsarada Pusya(shya)-baliula 10 

Va^^avaravsuttarftyaijLa-saihkranaaiia-vyatipsitadalw. 

In S. 1110 current^ Tvhich by the southern luni-solar system was PlavaAga, the 
Uttarfl-yana-samkranti took place 19 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1187, during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which ended 15 h. 5 m, after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 26th December, A. D. 1187. 

102. — S. 1136. — Jour. Bo. As. Boo. Vol. XIL p. 7; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Khgdrapur 
stone inscription of the DSvagiri-Tadava Sihghana II. 

(L. 8). — Sri-Saka-varshS 1136 Srlmukha-samvatsarS OhaitrS sftrya-parba(rva)i^i 
S6ma-din§. 

S. 1136 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srlmukha: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 22nd April, A. D. 1213. 
[The same date in a Halebid inscription of the Hoysala Viraball^a, Bali, Bkr. and Old^Kan, 
IiisGT. No. 234.] 

103. — S. 1151. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 113; Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Vol. 
X. p. 282. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription of the Ratta chief LakshmidSva at 
Haundatti : — 

(L. 64). •— Saka-varsham llSlneya Sarwadhftri-samvatsarada Ashadhad=ama(m^)vAse 
S6mavftrad=amdina sarvvagrAsi-shryyagrahapad=uttama-tithiyol. 

S. 1151 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhftrin : A total 
solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 3rd July, A. D. 1228. 

104. — S, 1172. — Ante, Vol, XXI. p. 201. K&nchipura Jjkamranitha stone inscription of 
Gauapati 

(L. 13), — S^kabd5 tu dvisaptaty-adhika-Siva-sata-khy^ta-samkhyana-mSne 

Saumy4bd6 Sr6ahtha-mas6 bahula-Hari-dinS Bhaumavftrd sam6=hni I 

S. 1172 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya : Tuesday, 8th 
June, A. D. 1249 ; the 11th (Hari) tithi of the dark half ended 13 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 

105. — &. 1175. — Mysore Insor. No. 171, p. 322. Bangalore Museum copper-plate 
inscription of the Hoysala S6m6svara : — 

‘ The Saka year 1176, the year Paridh&vin, the month Phalguna, new-moon day, during 
an eclipse of the sun.’ 

S. 1175 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhftvin : A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 50 m, after mean sunrise of the Ist March, A. D. 1253. 

3, — Dates in Expired or Ourrent Years.^^ 

[1.] — ^ A Ptir^im&nta Date. 

106. — S. 634:.-^ Ante, Yol. VI. p. 73; Vol. XVI. p. 109; Vol. XVIL p. 141; and 
Vol. XX. p. 3, HaidarAb&d copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukya PulikSsin II. : — 

(L. 11). — dtmanah pravarddhamdna-rajyibhishSka-samvatsarS txitJy^ Sakanripati-samvat- 
sara-satlshu chatustrims-adhikSshu pahchasv^atitfishuBhddrapad-amav&syay&in sttryyagrahaua- 
nimitiam. 

U The question as to which of the possible equiTalents of the original date should be regarded to be its true 
oquivaleut wiU be considered below. 
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S. 534 oxurroiLt: A partial solar eclipse, not visible in India, 21 b. 17 m. after mean 
snnrise of tlie 13tli Angust, A. D. 611, wliicb was the loth of the dark half of the ^firnimanta 
Bhadrapada* 

S. 534 expired : A total solar eclipse, not visible in India, 14 h. 15 m, after mean sun- 
rise of the 2nd August, A. D. 612, which also was the I5th of the dark half of the ^urnimanta 
Bhadrapada. 

[2.] — Amenta Dates. 

107. — ' S. 716. — Prom Dr. Fleet’s impression. Paithan copper-plate inscription of the 
Rashtrakdto Govinda III. : — 

(L. 60). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-sa(sa)t63lia saptamu(su) j6(sh6)das-&ttar9sha 
Vaisakha-va(ba)hul-amavfeyam=adityagraliana-paTvvani. 

S. 716 current ; A circular solar eclipse, not visible in India, 17 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 34th May, A. D, 793, which was the 15th of the dark half of the awawiaVaisakha. 

S. 716 expired : A total solar eclipse, visible in India^ 3 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 4th May, A, D. 794, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnta Vaisakha. 

108. — S. 730. — Antey Vol. YI. p. 68, and Yol. XYl. p. 74. Radhanpnr copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtraku^ GOvinda III. : — 

(L. 53). — - Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satSshu saptasu trimsad-nttarfeshu Sarvajin- 
namni samvatsarl Srdvana-bahula-a(l-a)m^v^syam s1iryagraliai?.a-parvani. 

S. 730 current : A total solar eclipse, not visible in India, 10 h. 35 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 7th August, A. D. 807, which was the 16th of the dark half of the amdnta Sr&vana. 

S. 730 expired : A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 27th July, A. D. 808, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnta Sr&vana. 

By the southern luni-solar system Sarvajit was S, 730 current ; and by the mean-sign 
system Sarvajit lasted from the 31st May, A. D, 807, to the 26th May, A. D. 808 , and 
accordingly was current on the 7th August, A. D. 807, and at the commencement of S. 730 
expired, but not on the 27th July, A. D. 808. 

109. — 8. 789. — Anter Y'ol. XII. p. 185, and Yol. XYIII. p. 56. Bagumri copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta MahdsdmantddMpati Dh&ravarsha Dhruvaraja III. of Gujarat : — 

(L. 64). — Sakanripa-k^-atita-samvatsara-satSshu saptasv=SkuCk6)nanavaty-adhikSshv- 
ahkatah samvat 789 JySshth-amdvasyayam adityagrahaua-parwani. 

8. 789 current : A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 16th June, A. D. 866, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha. 

8. 789 expired : A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h. 56 m« after mean sunrise 
of the 6th June, A. D. 867, which also was the 15th of .the dark half of the amdida Jyaishtha. , 

B. — DATES IN SOLAR IffiONTHS. 

All in Expired Years. 

110. — 8. 944. — Antey Yol. XIY. p. 53, and Yol. XIX. p. 129. Karumelli copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Ghalnkya Rijar^ ja II. ; date of his accession : — * 

(L. 65). “ Y6 rakshitum vasnmatlm Saka-vatsarlshu 

vSd-ambursisi-nidhi-va'rttishu Simhag§~rkk5 [l *] 
krishna-dvitlya-divavas^S-dttarabhadrikfty&di 
vftrd Gurdr^vvaniji lagna-var6=bhiBhiktah || 


*5 Bead -divas-. 
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In S. 944 expired the Siiiiha<-sanikrd.nti took place (and the solar Bhadrapada 
commenced) 20 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the 26th July, A. D. 1022 ; and the day of the 
date is Thursday, 16th August, A. D. 1022, when the second tithi of the dark half (of the 
amanta Bhadrapada) ended 10 h. 55 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapacUL up to 

16 h, 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

111. — S. 990. — Ante^ Vol. XVIII. p. 163. Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription of 
Anantayarman ChodagahgadSva ; date of his accession : — 

(L. 30). — Sak4vd8{bd8) Nanda-randhra-gra.hagana-ganit8 Kumbha-saihsthd din8&4 
sukl8 pakshS tri(tTi)tiya-yu 3 i Eavya-din4 E8vatl-bh4 nriyugmS 
Iagm8(gn8) • , • 

In S. 999 expired the Kumbha-saxhkranti took place (and the solar Phi\lguua 
commenced) 19 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of the 22nd January, A. D. 1078 ; and the day of 
the date is Saturday, 17th February, A, D. 1078, when the third tithi of the bright half (of the 
lunar PhElguna) ended 21 h. 23 m., and the nakshatra was ESvati up to 19 h. 3 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

112. — S. 1003. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 164. Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription of 
Anantayarman Ohodagahgad8va : — 

(L. 40). — Haranayana-viyad-gagana-ohandra-ganit8 Sdk-&vd6(bdS) M6shain4fla-krishn- 
ashtamyam=?Adityavar6. 

In S. 1008 expired the Mdsha-saihkranti took place (and the solar Vais^kha commenced) 

17 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd March, A. D. 1081 ; and the day of the date is 
Sunday, 4th April, A. D. 1081, when the 8th UtU of the dark half (of the amdnta Ohaitra) 
ended 12 h. 37 m. after mean sunrise. 


113. — S. 1847. — Hultzsch, Southrind, In$cr» Vol. L p. 84. Inscription inside the front 
Gdpura of the Virinchipuram temple : — 

* On the day of {the nakshatra) Anusham (i. e. Anuradhft), which corresponds to Wednes- 
day, the sixth lunar day, the 3rd {solar day) of the month of Pangupi (^. e. Phalguni) of the 
Vifevavasu year, which was current after the Saka year 1347 {had passed),^ 

In S. 1347 expire^ which by the southern luni-solar system was Vi&vftvasu, the month ' 
Pangu^ii {i. e. the solar Chaitra) commenced 15 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th 
February, A. D. 1426; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 27th February, A. D. 1426, when 
the 6th tithi of the dark half (of the am6m,ta Ph^lguna) ended 20 h. 30 m., and the nakshatra 
was Auurdidhdt for about 23 h. after mean sunrise. 


114, S. 1871. -—Hultzsch, Southrind, Inscr, Vol, I. p. 111. Inscription on the east wall 
of the SdmanA.th8syara temple at Paday^du 

• On. the day of {the nakshatra) TIttirftdain (i. e, ITttarftfihftdhft), which corresponds to 
the y6ga A^Bbmat and to Saturday, the thirtee nth lunar day of the former half of the 
month of Sidilia of the Sukla year, which was current after the Saka year 1371 {had passed).’ 

^ In S. p71 expired, which by the sonthem lTinl-«(dar system was Sukli the Siihha- 

solar BhSdrapada commenced) 8 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of 
ae 30th J^y, A. D. 1449 ; and the day of the is Saturday, 2nd August^ A. D. 1449, when 
the im um of the bright half (of the lunar SrSTana) ended 8 h. 43 m., and when the nakshatra 
was TrttarftsMdha, for 10 h. 80 m., and the ydga Ayushmat for 4 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise 

into ft?’ ” 1- P. 85. Inscription on a stone, bnili. 

into tne floor of the court-yard of the Virinchipuram temple : — 

lunj^ nfffcsAatra) Punarvasu, which corresponds io the seventh 
of iiheforaer half of the month of MSshaofthe Saumya year, which was current 
after the SlOiTHha-Saka year 1471 {had passed)’ 
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In S. 1471 expired, which by the soutliern Inni-solar system was Sanmya, the MSsiia- 
samfcranti took place (and the solar Vais/ikha commenced) 19 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 27th March, A, D. 1549 ; and the day of the date is TlniEsday, 4th April, A. D. 1540, when 
the 7th tii/iz of the bright half (of the lunar Yaisakha) ended 14 h. 44 m., and the naksliatra was 
Punarvasu up to 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 

116. — S. 1488. — Hultzach, South-Ind. Inscr, Vol. I. p. 70. Inscription on a stone at 
Arappakkam : — 

‘ On Wednesday, the twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month of Kumbha of the 
Akshaya samvatsarcit which was current after the Saka year 1488 (had jxjbssed')* 

In S. 1488 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Akshaya (or Kshaya), 
the Kumbha-saihkranti took place (and the solar Phiilguna commenced) 7h. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise of the 27th January, A. D. 1567; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 
5ih Eebruary, A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnta M%ha) ended 
20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. 

117. _ S. 1589. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 77. Rameavaram copper-plate 
inscription : — 

* In the year Plavahga, cnrrent after 1589 of the Salivahana-Saka had elapsed, .... 
on Thursday, the third Innar day of the light fortnight of the month of Vaiyafei, and in the 
asterism of P^fea (Pushya), Kaaida yoga and KaraSava (?) harana.' 

In S. 1589 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavanga, the month 
Vaiyftbi (i. e. the solar Jyaishtha) commenced 6 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th April, 
A. D. 1667 ; and the day of the date is Thursday, 16tli May, A. D. 1667, when the third tithi of 
the bright half {of the - lunar Jyaishtha) and the harana Oara ended 1 h. 51 im, and when the 
nakshatra was Pushya^® after 21 h. 40 m., and the y6ga Gauda up to 9 h. 10 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

118. —S. 1636. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 85. A SStupati copper-plate 
inscription in the Rmn^svaram temple : — ^ 

*In the year Jaya, cnrrent after 1636 of the SMiTfihana-Saka had elapsed, on . • . Monday 
the tenth lunar day, and the first day of the month of Sittirai, in the asterism of Sravaua 
and in the Subha yiga and the Subha karana.^ 

In S. 1636 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya^ the month 
Sittirai (i. e. the solar Vaisakha) commenced on Monday, 29fch March, A. D. 1714, by tbe Sur\a- 
siddMnta 12 h. 21 m., and by the Arya-siddhanta 9 h. 35 m. after mean sunrise. By the 

Arya-siddhdnta, therefore, this Monday was the first day of Bittirai; and on the same day 

the 10th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnta Ohaitra) ended 21 h,, and the nakshatra was 
Sravana np to 9 h. 12 m., and the ySga^vhh&from 9 h. 12 m. after mean snnrise.i^ 

119. — S. 1637. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 88. Another Sfitnpati copper- 
plate inscription in the RUmfesvaram temple : ^ 

< Tti the year Manmatha^ current after the 1637th year of the Saliv&hana-Saka era had 
elapsed, on . . . Monday the third lunar day, and the 2ad day of the month of MftSi, and in 
the asterism of XTttiram* (i. e. TJttara-phalguni). 

IjL S. 1637 expired, which by the souttiem luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 
monfli Mflfei (i.«. tiia solar Phfilgona) commenced 21 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Satarday, 
28th January, A. D. 1716. The second day of M&si, therefore, was Monday, 30th Jan^iy. 
A. D. 1716 ; and on this day the third HtU of the dark half (of the amdnta Mfigha) _ ended 13th. 
48 m., and the nakshatra was TJttara-phalgnnl up to 16 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

M The nakshatra preceding Posl^ is Ponaryaeu. ” There is no kara'^.a named W>ha, 
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120. — S. 1655. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 91. Another SStupati copper- 
plate inscription : — 

‘ At the auspicious time of the lunar eclipse that occurred on the 10th Innards day of the 
month of Kftttikai of the year FiafamAtishSa which is current after 1655 of the Salivahana- 
Saka had elapsed, on Saturday, when the time of full moon, the asterism of B6hin.i . . . , are 
in conjunction,* 

In S. 1656 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramadin, the month 
Karttigai (i. e, the solar M^rgasira) commenced 5 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise of the first 
November, A. D. 1733, The 10th day of Karttigai, therefore, was Saturday, 10th November, 
A. D. 1733 ; and on this day (the full-moon day of the lunar K&rttika) there was a lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, at 11 h. 42 m., and the nakshafra was B6hu^i from about 13 h. 47 m, 
after mean sunrise. 

121. — B. 1658. — Arch. Survey of South. India^ Vol. IV. p. 97, Another SStupati copper- 
plate inscription : — 

‘ On . . . the Tai new-moon day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pushya, ... of the 
year Naja current after 1658 of the S^livahana era, in the Bravapa asterism, in the good yoga 
named Birummiyaydga (?) and in the good karana of Karulakarai^a (?).’ 

In S. 1658 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala^ the month 
Tai (i. e. the solar M4gha} commenced 20 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, 
A. D. 1736 ; and the day of the date is the 19th January, A, D. 1737, when the new-moon tithi 
of the amdnta Pausha and the Tcaram Chatushpada ended 18 h. 38 m., and when the naJcshatra 
was Bravaua up to 22 h. 20 m., and the yoga Siddhi^® up to 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

122. — S. 1706, — Arch. Survey of South. India» Vol, IV. p. 105. Another S6tupati 
copper-plate inscription : — 

*Ia the year . . . S6bhak|it, current after 1706 of the S^livahana-Saka and 4884 of the 
Kali era had elapsed, ... oh Friday, the thirteenth lunar day of the light half of the month of 
Mithuna, in the asterism of Anusha (i. c. Anur&dhft), in the auspicious yoga named Siddhi 
and in the auspicious TaittulA Tcara^" 

In S, 1705 = Kali 4:884: expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was 
SObhakyit (S&bhana), the Mithuna-saihkrAnti took place (and the solar Ash&dha commenced) 
16 h. 45 m. after meaai srmriBe of the 11th June, N. S., A. D. 1?83 ; and the day of the date is 
XUday, 13th June, A. D. 1783, 'when the 13th HtM of the bright half (of the lunar Jyaish^ha) 
and the ’karauM T^tila ended 4 h. 36 m., and when the naJeshaira "was AntiT&dh& up to 22 h. 
20 m,, and the y^ga Siddhs (noi Siddhi) up to 6 h, 43 m. after mean sunrise. 

(To ia eonUnued,) 

. , FOLKLORE IN’ SAL8BTTE. 

BY cmo. PB. D’PiaraA. 

No, 18. — T7ie Sjparrow Girl. 

There once lived in a town a cook-sparro'w and a hen'Spairo'w, with tt bef r chicks. 
After living in the town for a long period, they went 'with their chicks and took np their 
abode in a jungle, - where they lived happily for some time. One day it happened a Are 

broke out in the jungly which caused great dismay to them. Said the cook-sparrow to the 
hen-sparrow 

“ Come, my dear/ let us fly from this jungle, or else the fire will come to where we are 
living and bum ns to death.” 


“ This word is wrong and should have been omitted. 


TLi 0 y^^a, Siddhi 4 followed by Vyattp&ta. 
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Of coTn*se, tlie hen-sparrow was of one mind with her mate, but said she : — “ Plj, we 
must ; but what will become of our chicks ? They will perish in the fire ! ” 

The cock-sparrow, however, who did not oar© about his chicks, said : — Oh, come ; 
don’t bother yourself about the chicks 1 Let us fly away. We can’t save ourselves and them 
at the same time. Let them perish. If we wait much longer in order to save them, we 
too, shall perish with them.’* 

But the hen-sparrow could not entertain such an idea, and they thus kept quarrelling and 
fighting, pecking at each other, till at last the cock-sparrow flew away, leaving the hen- 
sparrow and the chicks to save themselves or perish in the fire, which was rapidly approaching 
the tree on which they had made their dwelling. The hen-sparrow was now at a loss to know 
what to do to save herself and her little ones from the fire. She looked about for water, but 
no water could be seen anywhere about the place. At length she flew up to the tallest tree in 
the jungle, and from there she spied a little pond at a distance. She managed to fetch some 
water in the hollow of her wings several times, enough to make the nest damp, and going at a 
short distance waited to see the consequences of the fire. In the meanwhile the fire raged 
furiously and had reached the abode of the sparrows, which it soon passed, leaving everything 
behind it a mass of live coals and ashes ; but, fortunately for the young ones, the tree and 
their nest was not touched by the fire, and the hen-sparrow had the satisfaction to know 
that she did well in watering the nest, and the happiness to find her chicks alive. 

They now lived in peace for a long time. One day the hen-sparrow went into the town to 
search for food, and in her absence the cock-sparrow returned for the first time since he had 
abandoned them to the mercy of the flames. He asked the chicks where their mother was, and 
they told him she had gone in search of food. The cock-sparrow then told them to look for 
her and call her back, which they did. 

When the hen-sparrow returned, she fed the chicks, and ate the remainder of the food 
herself, leaving nothing for the cook-sparrow, who grumbled and growled at his mate, ©nd asked 
her what it all meant. The hen-sparrow said that she did not wish to have anything to do with 
him, and that she was right in feeding her chicks and eating some herself without thinking 
of Mm. Hpon tMs the cock-sparrow said that the chicks belonged to him, and that ho 
wished to take them away with him, but the hen-sparrow contended that they belonged to her, 
and she said she had the better right to them, because she had saved them from fire ; and so the 
two sparrows kept quarrelling tiH they came to pecking at each other, and they did so 
for a long while. At length they made up their mind to go before the king of the neigh- 
bouring country, and ask him to decide their dispute. When they came bef pre the king, it was 
decided by ‘Hitti that the chicks belonged to the Ihther, the cock-sparrow, and so the 
tnother, the hen-sparrow, was obliged to give up her chicks, and live by herself. 

Now, it happened that next door to the king’s palace lived a jpardhan^ in a niche of whose 
house the hen-sparrow took up her abode. There she had plenty to eat, for she had only to 
get into the pardhan's granary. She passed in this way several months, till one day the pardhan 
saw her in the granary and killed her, and it so happened, that the pardhan^s wife, who was 
childless, became from that moment pregnant, or, rather th© hen-sparrow, which died, was 
conceived in the pardhan’s wife’s womb.i 

1 The following folk-story whioh is told locally as a fact ( I ), will not be uninteresting in tbis connection 
There lived two brothers with their wives. One of the brothers had a child, a girl, who was tenderly loved by her 
parents, and more so by her aunt, who had no children. When the girl Iwas ahont seven or eight years old, she 
hecame serionsly ill, and, when she saw her atmt weeping near her bed, she said to her Tlnn’tcry, annt ; when I am 
dead I wiU be conceived in your womb.’ When she had thus spoken, she expired, and it is said that the aunt from 
that time became pregnant, and at the end of nine months a girl was bom to her.’’ This story is a good instance 
of the inability of the folk in India to connect cause and effect. Given that the girl spoke as is said, and given 
that her aunt gave birth to a girl-ohUd at a time shewing that pregnancy commenced just after the girPs death, 
there is still, of course, no proof whatever that the girl who died was the same person as the girl that was after- 
wards bom* 
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lu due time the pardhan^s wife was delivered of a daughter. This girl grew up beautiful, 
and was the pride of her parents, who spared neither pains nor purse to bring her up well. 
When she was about nine or ten years old, she asked her father to buy her a horse with which 
she could play and amuse herself, and sometimes take a ride. The father readily bought a very 
good horse for her. Now, it happened that the king had a mare, which was covered by the 
horse of the ^ardhan's daughter, which resulted in the mare’s bringing forth, in due time, a 
colt. The 'pardJtan^s daughter ordered her servants to bring the king’s mare, with the colt, into 
her own stables, and when the king’s servants remonstrated with her, she gav0 up the mare, 
and said the colt belonged to her, as the issue of her horse. This led to a serious quarrel 
with the pardhan's daughter and the king’s servants, who said that the colt belonged to the 
king, as it was a issue of the king’s mare, but the girl would not give it up, and at last they 
agreed to ask the king to render them justice. When the king, who had till then been ignorant 
of the affair, heard the case, he naturally decided in favour of his servants, which, of course, 
meant in his own favour. Upon this the ^pardJiani's daughter quietly remarked : — 

** Sire, your decision is not just ! Do you remember how you decided in the case of the 
two sparrows about their chicks ? Ton said the young ones belonged to the father, the cock- 
sparrow, and deprived the mother, the hen-sparrow, who had, with much trouble and anxiety, 
saved them from a fire, of her young ones. You must act up to that decision in this case too, 
and I contend that the colt belongs to my horse, its father.” 

The king was dumb-f ounded by this remark, and at last gave up the colt to tho fardTian^s 
daughter, saying: — “ Go away, you stupid girl, and take the colt; and if you can bring me the 
milk of a bullock I shall certainly consider you very clever 1” 

The ^ardJian^s daughter listened to this quietly, and went away without saying a word. 
On the following day she collected a basketful of rags in the streets, and began to wash them 
in a tank, from which the king’s servants got their water for drinking and cooking purposesv 
When the servants saw her, they asked her what she was doing, and she answered 

“ Last night my father was confined of a baby, and I am washing tho clothes used by 
him at the time !” 

The servants burst out laughing, and asked the girl to go away, as she was spoiling their 
drinking-water by washing rags ; but the girl refused to go away, and kept washing the rags, 
upon which the servants, after repeating their request, two or three times, began to beat her. 
The girl immediately ran to the king and complained to him of his servants’ conduct, and that 
they had beaten her. The king summoned the servants, and asked what the row was about. 
The servants said : — 

Sire, as we were passing by the tank we saw this girl washing rags in it, and thus 
spoiling our drinking-water. We remonstrated with her, but she would not listen, and hence 
the quarrel.” 

Upon this the king cried out to the girl : — “ Is this, true that I hear ? ” 

The T^ardhaTCs daughter replied ^‘Sire, these people are telling lies, when they say they 
caught me washing rags. I was not washing rags ; but my father has given birth to a baby, 
and I was washing the clothes that were used at the time of his confinement.” 

“ What a girl : ’ thundered out the king. Are you mad ? How can a man give birth 
to a child?” ’ ’ ® 

“ Ha ha ha,” laughed the girl, and asked the king:-— If a man cannot give birth to a 
hild, how can I get milk from a bullock ? ” 

Tha ting once perceived that, in trying to make a fool of Hie pardhan's daugliier, lie 
bimeelf liad been befooled, and, as a second attempt to try the skill of the girl, he said 

„ ^ ■> “ together the roofing of a honse before it is . 

puiit^ 1 will admit that ypu arp a yory clover girl,’* 
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The girl, pretending not to hear what the king said, went away without uttering a single 
syllable. " 

A few days elapsed after this incidence, and the girl, carrying a basketful of gram and a 
measure called came near the king’s palace, and cried out : — “ Gram for sale; good gram 
for horses. Who will buy my gram ? *’ 

The king’s grooms heard the call of the supposed gram-seller, and ran and told the king 
that there was a girl crying out gmm for sale, and as their stock was over, they would, if the 
king ordered, buy from the girl. The king ordered the servants to fetch the girl with the 
gi’am in his presence, and, on her being hronght, he told her to measure the gram she had, 
upon which she cooly asked the king to apply the shig^ to the pdili. 

“ Go on, measure the gram,” said the king, ‘‘none of 3 ’our nonsense.” 

'But ihe pardhan' 8 daughter pertly replied:— “Go on, apply the and then I will fill 
my measure.” 

This roused the king’s ire, and he thundered out: — “IS^one of your impertinence* 
What do you mean by asking me to apply the shig^ before you have filled the measure ? ” 

The girl, however, remained composed, and quietly said : — “ Sire, why do you get into 
temper? If you cannot apply the sJiig befoz*e I have filled the pdili^ how could you get it into 
jx>ur head to ask me to put together the roofing of a house before it is constructed ? Is it not 
the same as applying the sMg to the pdiU befoz’e it is filled ?” 

The king now clearly saw the trick, and admitted to himself that he was, for the second 
time, outwitted by the girl. However, be determined to try her for the third time.. He 
therefore, dismissed the girl from his presence, saying 

“ Oh, I*H marry you, and make you eat ndolini^ for twelve years.” 

The girl, however, quietly remarked : — “ Oh, I’ll marry you, and pz-esent you with your 
own child without your knowledge ! ” So saying she went to her house. 

As soou as the girl was gone the king went to his father, the ex-king,^ whom he had 
succeeded during his life-time, as he was very old and nnable to hold the reins of government 
any longer, and asked him to contract an alliance for him with the pardhan/s daughter. The old 
king did not like the idea of his son, a king, marrying the daughter of a common pardhan, 
and tried his best to make his son dissuade from his intention. The young king, howevez*, was 
determined to marry her, and he said so to hia father. The old king, at length yielded, and 
sent for the pardhan^ The poor pardhan^ who feared that some new quarrel had been created 
by his daughter,, lost no time in presenting himself before the old king, and, bowing down very 
low, asked what was His Majesty’s pleasure, and what his orders. The old king, having asked 
the pardhan to take a seat, proposed a marriage between his son, the king, and the pardh^ti'M 
daughter. The pardhan was quite astonished at the proposition, and asked the king why he 
todk such pleasure in annoying a poor man like him with such a joke. The old king assured 
him that it was no joke, and that he was earnest about the marriage, no matter what the 
pardhan' s social or pecuniary position might he. The pardhan, however, could not be convinced, 
and left the palace without even giving an answer, either in the affirmative or negative. When 
the pardhan had gone home, his daughter asked him why the king had sent for him, and he told 
her it was on oooount of some business about which she must not concern herself ; but she was 
not satisfied with such an evasive answei*, and begged and urged him to tell her why he was 
sent for by the king. At last the pardhan said : — 

“ The old king sent for me and asked me to give you in marriage to his son, the king.” 

• When measuring gram, wheat, ricse and other grains, the measure, 'p&iM or iipri (one-eighth part of a pdilO* or 
any other measure is, iu the first place* filled up, and then the grain, protruding above the edges of the measure, 
is, so to say, cut off with the finger or with a sort of rule, levelling the grain with the edges of the measnie, and 
this is called applying the shig, 

® NAchhi is a sort of grain used as food by very poor people. It is supposed to be the staple food of prisoners 
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“ And you have agreed to it, I suppose ! ” asked the girl eagerly. 

“No," replied the father. “In truth, I gave him no answer at all, either in the 
affirmative or negative.” 

“ Oh, how silly it was of you,” said the girl. “Should the king happen to send for you 
again and touch upon the subject, tell him yon are willing to give me in marriage to his son.” 

The pcsrdlian was quite surprised to hear his daughter talk in that way, and did not under-* 
stand what to make of it. However, he promised to give an answer in the affirmative, if the 
king should send for him and moot the subject. 

The following day, being worried by tbe young king to be told the result of his interview 
wdth the pardJmi, the old king sent for the pardkan. When the pardhan came the old king 
asked him if he had considered over their conversation of the previous day, and what answer 
he was prepared to give, and added, by the way, his hope that the answer would be in the 
affirmative. The pardhan, though with some hesitation, gave a reply satisfactory to the old 
king, who fixed a day for the celebration of the marriage. 

In the meanwhile the young king ordered the construction, in the neighbourhood of the 
old palace, of a new one, seven storeys high, and in the seventh storey he stored ndclim enough 
to Iasi for twelve years. This new palace was intended for the imprisonment of tbe pardhan" s 
daughter, with the view of making her eat ndolthi for twelve years, as he had already told her. 
Such was the impatience of the young king to see the palace (or rather the prison) ready, that 
he engaged thousands of workmen, and a work that would ordinarily have taken years to finish 
he got completed in a few days. 

Preparations, on a grand scale, were, also, made on both sides. ITothing was spared to 
lend to the occasion a grandeur befitting a royal wedding. Time flitted by rapidly and the day 
appointed for the marriage came. At last the auspicious occasion was solemnized with great 
pomp, and the feasting extended over several days. 

A few days more passed, and the pardhan^ s daughter, now the queen, was duly transplanted 
to the new palace which had .been expressly built for her. lu the whole of the palace could 
be seen nothing save, perhaps, one bedstead and a chair, and plenty of ndchn% which would serve 
her as food for twelve long years, during which she was to be imprisoned, all alone. The 
pardharCs ds^ughter was not, however, to be outdone. She had taken the precaution of carry* 
ing with her a few rats, which were at once set to make a subterraneous passage. In a few 
days’ time a passage was made, which, by a strange coincidence, happened to lead into another 
palace in a neighbouring village. In this second palace there were no human beings, but in it 
wore stored the best sorts of provisions, confectionery, swatmeats, and, in fact, everything one 
could desire. Here she took up her abode, which would be for twelve years, for she knew too 
well that her husband would not open her prison gates, much less sec her, during that period. 
She did not also forget her rats, whom she fed every time she took her meals, and those rats 
were her only companions in her solitude. 

She thus lived happily for several years. One day her husband happened to take a ride 
through this village, and chanced to see her at one of the windows of the palace. The king 
did not recognise her, and how could he ? What reason had he to believe that he saw his wife ? 
Had he not imprisoned her safely in the new palace, where no one saw her, and from which 
she had no means to escape ? And he was greatly enamoured of her beauty. The pardhan^ $ 
daughter, however, recognised him at the first glance, but feigned ignorance ; yet for all that 
she thought this the best opportunity to accomplish her object, and so accepted his advances. 
The king soon began to love her very passionately, and visited her every day. At the end of 
six or seven months she became pregnant, and in due time gave birth to a son, in every 
respect the type of his father. Some time after this occurrence, the king gave her to nnder- 
stand that he was, for some reason or other, obliged to discontinue his visits to her. She, 
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therefore, asked bin to give her something wliieh would serve her as a souvenir of their love. 
The Mug had not the heart to refuse her re<^uest. and so he pulled off from his finger a ring, 
which he presented to her, little suspecting that some daj this very ring would he produced 
as an evidence against himself. 

A few years more rolled away, and the twelve years during which the pardlian's daughter 
was to be imprisoned with the view of making her eat ndclim for that period, were also over. 
Tlie pardhan!s daughter, while there were yet two or three days remaining, set her rats to again 
open a passage to her prison, and the rats, like grateful creatures, at once set to work and 
finished it in a shorter time than was expected, and on the last day of the twelfth year 
our heroine, followed by her son, passed through the subterraneous passage, and again 
installed herself in her place of confinement, so that, should any one open the palace gates, they 
would see her there, and imagine that she had remained there, ever since she had been brought 
iu by her husband twelve years ago. The king, too, did not forget her, and he had deter- 
mined to open the palace gates on that very day. He had for this purpose invited several of 
the neighbouring kings and princes and other men of note, for he had counted upon seeing — 
either the ndclihi more or less all consumed, or the ^ardharus daughter a corpse through 
starvation, a fact less probable. 

At the appointed time hundreds of kings and princes and nobles and other great men, who 
were fully acc[aainted with the object of the invitation, came to see the result. When all had 
assembled together the king went in person, and, in the presence of all, himself unlocked the 
doors of the palace, when, wonder of wonders, contrary to all expectations of the king, 
what did they see ? — the nftehni tmtonehed, and the pardhan^s daughter carrying a child 
of three or four years, which she brought and seated on the lap of the king, saying : — 

Kere is your sou, whom I told you, twelve years ago, I would present to you.” 

All the guests were thunderstruck at this sight, and so, too, the king, her husband, who at 
last asked for an explanation. The pardJian^s daughter said not a word, but produced the 
king’s ring, which she had asked from him at the palace in the neighbouring village, and asked 
if he could deny that it was his ring. The king admitted it to be his ring, but was at his 
wit*s end to understand how she managed to leave the palace, which he had taken the precaution, 
not only of locking securely, but of having guarded by several men both by day and night. 
The imrdhan^s daughter then related how she had taken with her a few rats, who made a sub- 
terraneous passage, which, happily for her, led to the palace in which, after several years, the 
king saw her, and to which he made visits, the result of which was she became pregnant, 
and in due time gave birth to the son, whom she now presented to the king, his father. She 
also mentioned the day on which she asked the king for something as a souvenir of their love, 
upon which she received the ring she had just produced. She concluded by telling them 
bow, again, she got the rats, whom she had fed for twelve years with the same food as she ate, 
of which there was an ahiindanee in the palace, to open up the same passage, by which she was 
enabled to bring herself and their son to the abode where they now saw her. All the guests 
were surprised at the courage and the ingenuity of the pardlici'ii^ s daughter, and the king, too, 
her husband, admitted her to be a very clever person, and confessed himself ontwitted by her. 
She was then conducted in great splendour to their old palace, in which they had been married, 
and there they lived happily to a ripe old age, surrounded by many children and grandchildren. 


MIOELLANEA. 


SOKE BATES OF THE BUEMBSE COMKOH ERA. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s account of the PoSuSdaung 
inscription of Sfinbyuyin, ante, Vol. XXII. 
pp. 2-5, contains the following six dates of the 


Burmese common era, which should admit of 
verification : — 

1, — ‘ Sunday, the 8th of the waxing moon of 
(I e. Pausha), 1136, Sakkaraj ’ ; 
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2. — * Monday, tlie 8tli of tlie if^aning moon of 
the same month 

3 . * Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon 
of Tahodwfe (i. e. M^gha), 1136, Sakkardj, and 
2313, Anno Buddhae ’ ; 

4. * An eclipse of the moon on the eYening 
of Wednesday, the 1st of the waning moon of 
Tabodwe ’ ; also described as * the first day of the 
waning moon of Mftgha, 1136, Sakkar§ij[, and 2318, 
Anno Bnddhae, when Asnrinda had seized the 
bright moon and released her from danger ’ ; 

6. — ‘ Wednesday, the full moon day of 
Tabanng ’ e. PhS.lguna), 1136, Sakkar^j ; 

6. — ‘ Saturday, the full-moon day of Y aisakhtl, 
1137, Sakkaraj, and 2319, Anno Buddhae ’ ; also 
described as * Satoday, the full-moon day of the 
same month ^ (of Eason, e. Yaisdkha, 1137, 
Sakkar^i). 

The common era of Burma, according to Sir 
A. Cunningham, was introduced from India* in 
A. D. 638 ; and there can, therefore, he no doubt 
that the eclipse spoken of in connection with the 
fourth of the above dates is the lunar eclipse 
which took place, at Ava, about 9 p. m. on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th February A. D. 1775,® by the 
Indian calendar the 15th of the bright half of 
the month M&gha, but here described as the first 
of the waning moon of Magha. And counting 
backwards and fcu'wards from that day, the other 
dates, as indicated by the week-days, must 
correspond — 

No. 1 to Sunday, the 8th January A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 7th of the bright 
half of Pausha, but here called the 8th ; 

No. 2 to Monday, the 23rd January A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 6th of the dark half 
of Pausha, but here called the 8th j 

No. 3 to Wednesday, the 8th Pebruary A, D. 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 8th of the 
bright half of Mdigha, but here called the 9th ; 


No. 5 to Wednesday, the 15th March A. D. 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 13th of the 
bright half, of Plifilguna, but here called the full- 
moon day ; and 

No. 6 to Saturday, the 13th May A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the.. 13tb of the bright 
half of Yai^kha,but here also called the full- 
moon day. 

The explanation of these discrepancies is per- 
haps to be found in the statement of Sir 
A. Cunningham that the Burmese luni- solar year 
has twelve lunar months of 29 and 30 days 
alternately. For if we assign 30 days to Pausha, 
29 to M%lia, 30 to PhSlguna, and 29 to Chaifcra, 
and take the month Pausha of Sakkaraj 1136 to 
have commenced on the 1st January A. D. 177 
Sunday the 8th J anuary will be the 8th of Pausha, 
Monday the 23rd January the 23i‘d (=^15 + 8th) 
of Pausha, Wednesday the 8th February the 9th 
of M&gha, Wednesday the 15th February the 
16th (== 15 -H 1st) of Mdgha, Wednesday the 15th 
March the 15th of PliAlguna, and Saturday the 
13th May the 15th of Yaibakha; and it would 
thus seem as if the first fifteen days of each 
month, in Burma, were called days of the waxing 
moon, and the following days of the month days 
of the waning moon, quite irrespectively of the 
actual course of the moon and of the tiihi 
that ends on each day. 

I hope that this matter will be inquired into 
by somebody residing in Burma, with the help of 
a Burmese calendar. What we want is, e. g, for 
the year now current, SakkarAj 1255, the first day 
of each lunar month and a full and exact scheme 
of one of the months, with the proper European 
equivalent for each day. It would also be desir. 
able to obtain the scheme of a year which contains 
an intercalated month. This information it 
would not be difficult to procure. 

F. KibiiHOBn# 

Gottingen* 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


BEANGINOOO. 

This extraordinary word is used by the old 
Portuguese travellers for the name of a prominent 
King of Pegu who reigned 1551-1581 A. D. 

His real name or rather title, as known to local 
history, is usually given in the modem form of 
Bayin Naung (royal or divine king). This 
title would be spelt B*uran Naufi, which does' 
not, however, account for all of Branglnoco. 

* [But (P) from further East. — Ed,] 

a From May 1778 to June 1776 this was the only lunar ‘ 


But Scott, Surma, as it was, &o., p. 16, gives 
a clue, when he calls him ** Buyin-Gyee 
Moung Zaw,*' meaning thereby Bayinji* 
Maungzb (great royal king-chief). This would 
be spelt B'urankri Naunchau, which is quite 
enough to account for Branginoco, allowing for 
the difference in pronunciation, which is known to 
exist between that and the present period. 

R. 0. Temple. 

eclipse which took place on a Wednesday. 

^ Sometimes still pronounced Baying}. 
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THE ROOTS OP THE DHATUPATHA l^^OT POUJSTD IN LITERATURE. 

BT G. BlfHLBK 

I N his Review of Recent Studies in Hindu Grammar,** which fills pp. 171-197 of fourteenth 
volume of the American Journal of Fhilology^ the continuation of an article on Hindu and 
European Grammar in the fifth volume of the same periodical, the late Professor Whitney re- 
opens the discussion of a question, which used to sorely vex the soul of the Sanskritists of the last 
generation, but has since been dropped in Europe, because the progress of Indo-Aiyan research 
has shewn very clearly what the solution of the problem is. Professor Whitney, engrossed with 
his Vedie studies, does not seem to have noticed the labours of the Prakritists. He informs us 
on p. 182 that there are in the Dhatup4{ha a “thousand or twelve hundred false roots,” 
and declares that the fact of their ^ voices being not less carefully defined by the Dhatupatha 
than those of the eight or nine hundred genuine ones casts a shade of unreality over the whole 
subject of voice-conjugation.’* On the next page he condoles with Geheimrath von Bohtlingk, 
who, in his second edition of Paaini, has given “the whole DhStupatha in length and breadth, 
finding nothing else to pnt into its place,*’ thongh he ought to have known better. Next he 
severely blames Dr. Liebich, who “talks of probable interpolations and intimates that he 
deems them posterior to the great trio of Paaini, Katy^ana and Patanjali, acknowledging that 
his (i. e., Professor Whitney’s) criticisms may be more or less applicable to their successors.” 
Turning finally to the Sanskritists of the modem school in general, he throws down the gauntlet 
to them and winds up with the following peroration ; — “ This free and easy way of disposing 
of the subject is quite characteristic of the whole guild of partisans of native grammar. It 
appears impossible to bring any one of them to stand up and face fairly the question of the 
DhatnpAtha. There are not fe.r from nine hundred real and anthenticable roots in Sanskrit. 
We could believe that the uncritical interpolations of later grammarians might add to this 
number a dozen, or a score, or fifty, or (to take the extreme) even a hundred or two ; but it is 
the wildest of nonsense (only strong expressions suit the case) to hold that they could swell the 
number to over two thousand. Such increase is thus far wholly unexplained, perhaps for ever 
unexplainable, and certainly most unpardonable ; and until it is in some way accounted for, the 
admirers of the Hindu science of grammar ought to talk in veiy humble tones. If these roots 
are not the ones recognized by the wondrous three, when and under what circumstances and 
by whose infiuence were the additional twelve hundred foisted in, to the abandonment and loss 
of the old genuine list ? The difficulty of explaining this seems not less great than that of 
supposing the whole two thousand as old as Paaini himself ; both are hard enough ; and in 
either event the taint of falsity attaches to the Hindu system as we know it and are expected 
to use it.” 

Professor Whitney’s grievances are therefore : (1) against “ the guild of the admirers 
of Hindu grammar” that they will not — to use with Professor Whitney the language of the 
prize-ring — come up to the scratch and fully discuss his objections to the Dhtopatha, though 
they do answer his strictures on other and less important points : (2) against the Hindu gram- 
marians that their Dhatnpatha contains a very large number of verbs, which are not traceable in 
the accessible Sanskrit literature and which therefore must be “ sham” and “ false,” i , if I 
understand Professor Whitney rightly, inventions either of Panini or of his successors. 

If I venture to ofier some remarks on the points, raised by the illustrious Praeceptor 
Colnmbiae, my object is to suggest a definite line of enquiry, which, I think, may lead to 
tangible results, valuable alike for Sanskrit and comparative philology, and to add some practical 
proposals. In doing so, I must premise that I do not belong to any guild of partizans of the 
Vyakarana (if such a one exists). Eighteen years of personal intercourse with the Hindus have 
taught me at least something about their many excellent qualities and their weaknesses, which 
are all clearly discernible in their system of grammar* It shews their great acumen and their 
pedantry, their laborionsness and their practical sense as weR as their feebleness in the struggle 
after an ideal, which is much too high for their streugth. I am even ready to believe with the 
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great Mimaihsaka Bhatta, that the Hindu grammarians occasionallj resemble “horsemen who 
forget the existence of their steeds.”^ But, strong language on the part of a European or 
American authority, however great, is insufficient to persuade me that the Hindu grammarians 
have invented forms or roots. Such an assertion I could believe only on the evidence of 
stronger proof than the fact that one, or a dozen, or even a score, of scholars cannot find the 
forms taught. Until that has been furnished, I prefer to adhere to my own opinions, which in 
the main coincide with those of Professors Westergaard and Benfey. I must also express my 
doubts regarding the desirability of the use of strong language, in this case and in all other 
scientific discussions, both for personal reasons and out of regard for our special branch of 
learning. 

Professor Whitney’s jQLrst complaint seems to me well-founded. I likewise regret that 
the specialists in Hindu grammar and particularly the able pupils, whom Professor Kielhorn 
has trained, hitherto have not tnmed to the Dhatupatha, and have not availed themselves of the 
plentiful materials which are ready at hand in order to carry on and to supplement the work, 
begun in so masterly a manner by Professor Westergaard. Since the times of the great Dane 
the critical treatment of Panini’s Sutrapatha has been begun, and perfectly trustworthy critical 
editions of the Varttikas and of their great Commentary, as well as of the Katantra, have been 
published. The ParibhashAs, which are the key to the whole system of Hindu grammar, have 
been so excellently translated and so carefully illustrated by Professor Kielhorn, that even a 
beginner may nnderstand their application. The KAsikA together with its huge Vritti, the 
Padamanjarl of HaradattamiSra, Kaiyata’s Pradipa, a number of Nagoji’s and Bhattoji’s gram- 
matical treatises, Bhartrihari’s VakyapadJya, Sayana-MAdhava’s Dhatnvritti, Saka^yana^s 
grammar and the Sarasvata have at least been printed, bo it in their entirety or in part. And 
for those, who desire to critically examine these works, there are good old MSS. in the public 
libraries of India, which the liberality of the Indian Governments makes accessible to all 
Sanskrit students. Pinally, the Gi’ammars of Chandra, Jinendra-PfijyapAda, BnddhisAgara, 
Malayagiri and Hemachandra have been recovered in MSS., mostly together with their Angas, 
as well as Jinendrabuddhrs KasikAvrittinyAsapanjikA, and an apograph of SAyana’s DhAtuvritti 
is lying in the library of Elphinstone College, Bombay, which has been transcribed from a MS. 
(at Nargund), dated within a hundred years of the author^s time.^ 

.With these materials, which mostly were not accessible to Professor Westergaard, or only 
so in indifferent modern MSS., it is possible to settle the following points • 

(1) Which portions of our DhatupAtha were certainly known to Panini and the other two 
Munis. 

(2) Whether any additions have been made by the later authorities of PAnini’s school, 
VAmana, Jayaditya, Jinendrabuddhi and so forth, and what has been added by each. 

(3) What our DhAtupAtha, or the list of verbs in the DhAtuvritti, owes to the homonymous 
treatises of Sarvavarman, Chandragomin and the other authors of independent BabdAnusAsanas. 

Though Professor Westergaard and Geheimrath von Bohtlingk’s works contain a good 
deal that helps, the task is nevertheless one of considerable magnitude, and it requires a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu system of grammar, as well as with the Hindu ways of 
thought, which differ considerably from those of Europeans. Such an enquiry will solve 
nearly all the doubts regarding the history of the DhAtupAtha and make unnecessary all specula- 
tions whether the Munis had a different list, or if their successors “foisted in ” new roots or 
meanings. Prom the end of the sixth century of our era it is possible to determine with full 

1 TamiTavd.rtH1cat p. 201, 11. 34 (Benares edition) : — I 

^cT^TT: II The sermon, in which KnmArila expands this text, is highly edifying, and the best VaiyAkaranas 
living have admitted to me that the charges made there are not unfair. 

* Bot&grft, Listt No. 120. This MS., or its original, will be used for the continuation of the edition of the 

DMtuVfitti in the Benares Pa'^jiL 
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exactness tlie meaning of every exi^lanation, given in tlie Dliatupatha. Bhatti’s version of tlie 
Bamayana, whicli lias been composed between Gnptasaihvat 252 and 330 and probably dates 
from the reign of Dharasena III. of Valabbi about G. S. 310, illustrates most of them, and 
Halayndha’s Kavirahasya,^ written during the reign of one of the Krishnarajas of the Rashtra- 
kuta line, between A. D. 775 and A. D. 973, shows the meaning and conjugation of every root. 
If further help is wanted, there are considerable fragments of Bhima’s or Bhauma's Rava^r- 
jumya, which Kshemendra/ saec* XI, quotes as an instance of a sdsiraMvya or I'dvyasctstra. 

As far as my own, of a necessity desultory and incomplete, studies in Hindu grammar 
permit me to judge, the result of the whole enquiry will be, that the DhatupStha of the 
wondrous three did not differ materially from that commented by Sayana, And it is not 
doubtful to me that verifications for a certain number of verbs and inflexions will be found in 
the Bhashya, and other grammatical works. It seems to me impossible to contemptuously leave 
aside such sentences as hTcK Varttika 3 on P. III. 1, 78 (Kielhorn, If. Bh. 

II. 61), or ^ wfZTT f®r%® ibidem Varttika 2, (AT. B7i. II. 56), or such 

specific forms as I I ibidem, and (Af. Bk. III. 346).® The fact that a 

preposition is prefixed to the last three forms indicates that Patanjali had in his mind a parti- 
cular passage or phiase, in which they occnrred. The four sentences are quotations, as 
unsuspicious as the famous J^f •, : and so forth. I must add 

that, if I were as much racked by doubts regarding the history of the Bhatupatha, as Professor 
Whitney appears to have been, I should not lose a moment, before I began to search, or had 
searched by others every work, bearing on the question. Together with his staff of able pupils 
Professor Whitney no doubt could have effected all that is necessary and laid his fellow-students 
under new obligations by bringing out a work, giving a clear and comprehensive view of the 
state of the list of roots before and after begiAuing of onr era- 


Turning to Professor Whitney’s grievance against the Hindu grammarians, his asser- 
tion that they have inserted ‘*false,” -‘sham,’* or “ fictitious” forms in the list of verbs, which, as 
is acknowledged at all hands, has an intimate connection with their SabdAnu^sana, is supported 
in his present paper by the sole argument that he cannot find the verbs, their infiexions and 
meanings in the literature accessible to him. In his earlier article (Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V.) he 
refers to Professor Edgren’s paper on the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language (Journ. Am. 
Or 8oc. Vol. XI. p, 1-55). He greatly approves of his pupil’s results and appears to wush 
them to be taken together with his own argument. Professor Edgren’s views coincide vritk 
those of sundry authorities in comparative philology, while they disagree from those of the most 
competent Sanskritists of the last generation- 

Briefly stated. Professor Edgran’s line of argument is as follows : — (1) The Dhiitupatha 
contains a great many more roots that cannot be found, than such as are traceable in Sanskrit 
literature, and the same remark holds good with respect to the inflexions and meanings of the 
roots. And in spite of a “vast” progress in the exploration of Vedic and Sanskrit works, the 
proportion of the former had remained in 1882 virtually the same as in 1841, when Professor 
Westergaard expressed the conviction that every form in the Dhatupatha is genuine and would 
be found some time or other in inaccessihle or unexplored works. Professor Edgren’s second 
proposition is certainly not in accordance ”with the facts, as will be shewn below. 

(2) The roots, preserved in the grammars and their Angas alone, are barren and mostly 
have no offspring, — are not connected with derivative nouns, such as the genuine roots have 


3 See Professor BhandArkar’s Bepori, 1883-4, p. 8 f. The poem is a Sfistrafcdiiyo in the guise of a PraiasH, 
addressed directly to the poet*s patron, king Kyishna, 

4 Ka^mlr Report, p. 62f. and Professor Peterson, First Report, p. 8 f. j.. j. am 

5 Professor Whitney omits in para. 731 of his Grammar. Professor Westergaard mentions that occurs in 

the BhAshya. ^ 

S is aoooiding to the KMikSthe perfect of tW, and etaods for g or » 

guttural is substituted also in mkyaiH instead of niiyem, Afoka, Book Edict XIV. (KSlSD. and there are other 
instances of the same change in the Indian V eroaoulars. 
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produced in great mimbers. Only 160 among them seem to have a possible connection in 
sense with surrounding or similar nominal forms/* This proposition, too, requires considerable 
modification. 

(3) Most of the roots, not found in Sanskrit literature, are not represented in the cognate 
languages. Professor Pick’s Wort er buck shews only 80 roots, solely known through the 
Dhatupatha, to have belonged to the common stock of the Indo-European speech, and it would 
seem that in some oases the evidence adduced is too weak. On the other hand, among the 
verified roots, 450 have representatives in Greek, or in the Iranian, the Italic, the Teutonic, the 
Sclavonic and the Celtic languages. 

(4) On a closer examination the unverified roots shew various peculiarities, which point 

to an artificial or fictitious origin. First, the majority of them naturally arranges itself into 
smaller or larger groups of forms of similar sound and identical in meaning, ‘‘the analogy of 
form being such as to exclude the principle of growth and decay The first instance given is 
the group Zseu, IcheVy gev^ glev, pev, plev, vnevy ml&Oy sev, meh, mepy lep with the meaning 

‘to honour, to serve,’ and with absolutely identical inflexion. To Professor Edgren (p. 15)’ 
“ it seems, as if, in coining these counterfeits, the guiding principle had been at first to model 
them in form and sense on some genuine radical, rightly or wrongly interpreted,” and he 
suggests that the above group “leans on the real root sev as point appuV^ To me it 
would seem that, in the case quoted. Professor Edgren has made his list unnecessarily long. Sev 
and sev difler only in pronunciation, and so do pev and as well as mev and meb. To a 
Hindu the syllables si and siy se and se are absolutely the same thing, and our Dictionaries are’ 
full of words, which shew sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Again ba and va 
likewise are often exchanged. In Northern India (excepting Kasmir), and in the Bast, va has 
been lost completely and, as the inscriptions prove, since ancient times. The ten remaining 
forms, it would seem to me, are clearly variants of two originals, *sUev and plev, and are due to 
the same principles of change, which are regularly operative in the Prakpits and not rarely active 
in Sanskrit, as well as in other Indo-European languages. The pedigree^ stands thus ; — 



{ hev Jchev pl&o pev mlev 

glev I I I 


gev mev 

I ! 

mep lep 

The form gev has been preserved, I think, in the noun gevayd ‘ the low ones * (Asoka, Pillar Edict, 
III.), which is best explained as equivalent to gevalcdh ^ servitors, slaves.’® The same remarks 
apply to most of Professor Edgren’s other groups, which usually consist of one or two old forms, 
with numerous dialectic varieties or such varieties as might be expected in the same dialect, 
according to the laws of Indo*^ Aryan phonetics. Some shew, too, an intimate connection with 
words of common occurrence in Sanskrit or in the Pr^rit languages. Thus, in the second gana, 

^RTT is evidently the parent of the modern Gujarati igPT? and so forth, and of the Sanskrit 
SaF'lT, 5FT5T- Again, in his fifth gana bears the same relation to the common 

Sanskrit verb as to to and so forth. And is probably the parent of 

f Examples of the assumed changes are to be found in Professor E. HUllor’s SiwipUfied PaVi Grammar ^ and 
Professor Fisohel’s edition of Hemachandra’s Prakrit QraTnmaTy as well as in Sahshpitj where, e. g., the same words 
Bometinies shew h and p, Ufee or or or or and JjrCr], 

and and and where roots are found ending in Jfc, or equi'ralents thereof, while the 

corresponding ones in the oognate languages shew the media. 

» I withdraw my former proposal to derive gevayd from glep daiwye, because the P&U usually preserves a la 
preceded by guttmals, and because I find in Pdji many oases, where aJea is represented by aya. 
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51^ * elephant,* literally * the roarer, the trampeter-’ The important fact that a very large 
proportion of the roots of the Dhiitupatha is Prakritic in form, has apparently not been fully 
realised by Professor Edgren, though Professors Weber, Benfey and many other Sanskritisis 
have repeatedly called attention to it, both yeai’S ago and quite lately. 

The second point, which, according to Professor Bdgren, makes the inirouvctblevoois appear 
artificial, is the fact that so many of them are stated to have the same meaning. To take only 
the worst case, there are, according to Professor Edgren, 336 verbs, to which the explanation 

is appended, and only 65 can be verified in literary works. The fact, no doubt, looks 
curious. But it becomes easily intelligible, if one consults the Hindu Eiistras as to the meaning 
of or wr. The Naiyayikas and Taiseshikas say,* JTWm’ 

^4 ♦ and give as the definition of I They futher 

add, I li Ife is evident that the author, or 

authors, of the Bhafenpatha hold the same opinion, and that they mean to say that the roots, 
marked denote some kind of motion. It is a matter of course that definitions like 

I and f^pSTTg are likewise intended merely as general indications of the categoiy 

to which the verbs belong, not as accurate statements of their meanings. 

The third pointy which rouses Professor Edgren*s suspicions, is that the same verbs are 
used according to the Dhatupatha aTT^ I I \ or 

ars^FrirPSlT Nevertheless, the Sanskrit dictionaries shew that many verbs actually are used 

with widely divergent meanings, and he might have found without difficulty in English and in 
other languages a good many instances, exactly analogous to those which have appeared to him 
so extraordinary in Sanskrit. 

The problems, which the Bhfitupatha ofers, ought to be approached in a very different 
spirit and can be solved only by a different method. Taking as correct Professor Whitney’s 
statement (Aw. Journ* FliiL Yol. V. p. 5 of the reprint) that in all eleven hundred roots are 
awaiting verification, and likewise Professor Edgren’s assertion that ] 50 among them are con- 
nected with nouns occurring in Sanskrit literature, and that 80 have representatives in the 
cognate languages, the genuineness of 870 forms has still to be proved, and the number of 
unverified inflexions and meanings is in all probability at least equally great. 

The first question to be put is, of course, if all that can be done has been done in order to 
account for them, or if there are sfeill materials unused and unexplored. The next considera- 
tion is, whether the author or authors of the Dhatupatha may be supposed to have drawn on 
other materials than those accessible in the present day and if there are circumstances which 
could explain the apparent barrenness of so many roots as well as the absence of representatives 
in the cognate languages. 

Professor Edgren is certainly right in maintaining that a great many Sanskrit works, and 
particularly the more ancient ones, have been explored lexicographically since Professor 
Westergaard’s times. But be is as certainly in error, when he says the number of verified 
roots, meanings and inflexions has remained virtually the same. A comparison of the 
articles cm roots in the Petersburg Dictionaries and in Professor Whitney s Supplement 
with the Radices proves that incontestably. Without counting those roots, which occur 
in Sanskrit liteiature, but are not found in the Bh&tupatha, Professor Whitney has 120 verified 
roots, for which Professor Westergaard was only able to quote Panini, the Bhafctikavya and the 
Nimkta, and the smaller Petersburg Dictionary has about a score more. Each Samhita of the 
Vedas, the Kathaka, the Maitrayaniya, the Taittiriya and that of the Saunaka Atharvavedls 
has furnished its contribution. The same remark applies to the Brahmanas, the Up^^iishads 
and the Yed^ngas, among the Sutras especially to the huge Kalpa of the Apastambiyas. And 
it must be noted that, with the exception of the Rik and Atharva SamhitSs, which have been 

® I take the following definitions from Mah^maliopAdliyfiya Bh* Jhalktkax’s excellent Ify&yakoska (second 
edition, 1898, Bo. Sansk. Ser. No. XLIX.). 
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indexed, the exploration of the printed works is not complete, and that the interpretation even , 
of these two Samhitas, is not yet settled. The Eichas and the Mantras of the Atharvahgirasas 
are still a field yatra yuddJiaui Jcachdkachi between the strict philological school and the linguists, 
and will probably remain so for some time. It is not donbtfnl that, with an alteration of the 
method of interpretation, the views regarding the meanings of a certain number of roots and 
words, and regarding the derivation of the latter will considerably change.^® 

It is, of course, well known to all Sanskritist^ that there are other Vedic works, accessible 
in MSS., which have been explored only very superficially, or have not been used at all. 
Among these may be named the Kapishthala Samhita of the Yajurveda, and the Paippalada 
version of the Atharvaveda, which Professor Whitney was to have taken in hand, and there are, 
besides the last Prasnas of the Apastambiya Srauta Sutras, a number of exceedingly bulky 
Kalpas, that of the Manavas, the Baudhayantyas, the Bharadviijas, the Hairanyakesas and the 
Vaikhanasas.il Smaller in compass are the Grihyasutras of the Vjirahas,!^ of Laugakshi,!® of 
Jaimini,!^ and the recently recovered Dharmasfitra of Harlta,i® one of the earliest compositions 
of its class. Among these the Baudhayaniya Sfitras may be expected to furnish much that is 
valuable, both because they are very ancient and because the Dharmasfiti*a already has 
furnished something, and the same may be said of the Harita Dharmasutra. Among the 
Vedic works, certainly existing in India, but not as yet easily accessible, the Satyayanaka, the 
Paiiigyamahabrahmana, the ^unkasutra of the Eigveda, the Bhrigusiitra of the Black Yajur- 
veda and the Gantamasfitra of the Samaveda may be mentioned as instances. 

Though the Vedic literature may be j’ustly expected to furnish most for the elucidation of 
the enigmas of the Dhatupafcha, yet the two great Epics yield, too, a good many contributions, 
A careful study of the largest Parvans of the Mahabhfirata permits mo to say that something 
may be gleaned there in spite of Geheimrath von Bohtlingk’s harvesting for his two dictionanes. 
Professor Holtzmann’s grammatical extracts (Graminatisches aus dem Mahdbharaia) are 
incomplete and not always trustworthy. Spellings like clvita rdoan, stdpya^ the explanation of 
the ablative kskuttah as a perfect passive participle and of hruyasta as a medial form, and the 
translation oi pita mahyani daydhah by “ der Vater wurde mir gebiesen'* and similar mistakes 
are certainly unfortunate. The incompleteness of Professor Holtzmann's excerpts became 
very evident when Dr. Wintemitz, while writing his review for the Oeaterreichisolie Monats- 
thrift fur den Orient^ carefully went over one single Parvan. Among the Puranas, the 
language of which so closely resembles that of the Epics, it is unfortunately that huge 
forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., the Bhagavata^ which has been 
explored most thoroughly. The older ones, with the exception of the Vishnupurana, have received 
very little attention. Among other works, the authors of which probably, or certainly, have 
not written according to Pariini and the Dhatupatha, I may point to the Samhitas of the ancient 
Bhagavatas^® and Saivas, those belonging to the ancient Jyotisha, the GajasAstra, the Vastuvidya, 
the Natya and Samgita Sastras, and the medical Samhit&s. Among these, only the last have 
engaged the attention of the European lexicographers, especially of Professor von Both. The 
remainder has hardly been looked at, though MSS. of them, e, g., of the large Vasishtha 


18 I may state that I stand on the side of those who consider the Vedas to be Indian books, and interpret them 
as Buch. The older school has rendered most important services ohiefly by its snccossfnl war against the 
omnipotence of the Hindu tradition. Bnt it is just this sneoess that has caused its chief wesdenesaea 

A. bad copy of the Vaihh^asa STautu is in the State library at Munich, good copies are in the Saras va- 

tSbhSn4d.gdra of the MahSr&ja of Mysore. Copies of the OHJvya and Vharmasiltras are in the Vienna University 
Library. 

1® Recovered by the late Eao Saheb V, N. Mandlik from Khandesh. 

i"® Or, of the KAthalcas* w ^5^0 SarasvatibhftndAg&Ta of Mysore. 

1* See Prefatory Notes to Pandit Vaman Shastri lalampurkar’s edition of PorAjara, Vol. I. p. 16 f. (Bo. S. Ser.' 
No. slvii). 

1® See Dr. E. G. Bhftn^arkar, Report for 1883-4, p. 8, 
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Samhita, the Vriddha Garga, the Palakapja,^? Bharata’s Hatja^^ Saihgita Sastras and the 
Vasbusastra are lying in. the public libraries of India. The number o£ the existing published 
and unpublished compositions of the learned Ha vis and of the Pandits on all kinds of 'Sastras, 
on paper, stone and copper, which have been explored either insufficiently or not at all, is 
simply legion. And it is not doubtful that they might help to verify a good many roots, 
meanings or forms. 

In order to prove that these expectations are not quite unfounded, I give here a list of some 
aorists, which Professor Whitney’s Suppleniejit does not take into account, from the Da^kumu- 
racharita, together with a few taken from other sources. They are : — 

(q?yr+) I>- D. v; (sic) D. ii; I>. ii, in, vii (8 times); 

vfii; 3nrn%«rwl>. in ; D. iii; 

qrir4-) D. vi; Srikanthachar., 9, 21 ; Haravijaya, 3, 30 ; BTvrrf^ B. iv; argrj^r^; 

D. vi; aTHrr% B. vi: Srik. Char., 5. 46; srar^ST B. viii; B. ii; 3^;qrrr^^ B. vii; 

D. iii, vi, viii; 3T<r^ B. ii; B. vi; aT?yfqq*T B. vi ; B. iii; 3TfSfq?r: 

Haravijaya, 5, 102; D. ii; Srik. Char., 5, 14; B. ii, iii, iv, v; D. 

v; 3TN?TmT5!: B. viii ; B. viii. 

Every one of these forms will necessitate at least the addition of a +, or the removal of a 
square bracket, in Professor Whitney’s BhutnpAtha. The occurrence of makes also 

desirable a small alteration of the wording of para. 998/. of the second edition of the Grammar ^ 
which paragi aph Professor Whitney would probably have seen reason to modify still more, 
had he been able to further extend his researches in classical Sanskrit. I may add, that the 
remarks in para. 925, a and 6, of the Gi'ammar are absolutely erroneous. Both the Paras- 
maipada and the Atmanepada of the Precative are very common in classical Sanskrit, of course 
not in the texts consulted by Professor Whitney, but in their proper sphere, those portions of 
the Kavjas, which are called technically AsisJtah* Thus, there are ten precatives in the first 
canto of the orlkanthacharita, twenty-iivo (all Par.) in the Suryasataka (saec. fourteen in the 
Chandisataka (saec. viij, and their number is very large in the Prafestis. The little hymn, 
incorporated in the Jvrdamnkhi Prasasti, BpigrapMa J7idica, Vol. L p. 129 f., offers sixteen 
readable forms ; (1) (2) (half a dozen times), (3) (4) (5) 

(occurs also Srik. Char.r 1 24), (6) (7) (8) (9) 

(10) [srr^?]. (li) ^rnSts-, (12) (is) (14) ttrrefls:. (15) 

(16) and others which I have not been able to make out owing to the unsatisfactory 

state of the squeeze .21 From the Haravijaya, 5, 117, I add 

These facts, to which others will be added in the Appendix to this paper, wiU suffice to 
substantiate the assertion, that the partially explored and the unexplored classical 
literature can furnish facts, confirming the statements of the Hindu grammarians. In 
the course of my reading, I have noted hundreds of words from Vedic, Epic and Classical works, 
which all prove that a very great number of the forms, postulated by the grammarians, may 
be verified from one source or the other, and the same may be said of many verbal roots.^^ 

An odition of the P&lak&(pya G-ajaiCistra, from which XumAi’ilai (p. 202, Senares edition) extracts the curious 
word 3'iTf^q.‘ * a blow delivered with both tusts,* will be published shortly, in accordance with my repeated 
requests in the AnandGJrama Series. • 

Its pulication in the Kdvyamdla was begun by the late Pandit BurgaprasAd at my urgent request. 

19 The figures refer to the Uchehhv&sas. The form SRnqrq has been duly noted in the Grammar, para. 998 f . 
(second edition). 

9° Against PAnini ii, 4, 54-55. 

91 For this reason and through the uncontrollable vagaries of the P. D. of the Calcutta Government Press 
my edition of the hymn is not what it ought to be. I hope that one of these days a MS. of the hymn wiU turn up, 
and a better edition will become possible. 

99 In order to shew that I do not talk at random, I give a few passages for roots, which Professor Whitney 
either omits or declares to be doubtless artifioi^ j — 3Tf5:gr H. V. v. 66, 151 ; ‘to shine,’ ^r. Char. 21, 35 ; 
^CH.V. 19,41} Sr. Cha*. 12. 85; 14,12; 17,55; Sr. Oliar. 12. 6 ; 16, 66 ; ‘ to taste,’ Silll, 11 ; 

’ to redden,’ ^r. Cliar. 10, 17 ; ‘to deTonr,’ Si4. 18, 77. 
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I would also undertake to prove tkat the majority of the words and meanings, marked with an 
asterisk in B. W., does actually occur somewhere in the ocean of the existing Sanskrit literature. 
To me, who believe that the Hindus are not swindlers, but have carefully preserved a trust- 
worthy tradition in all matters, where they are not biassed by religious dogmas, such facts 
appear of small importance. What seems to me really interesting, is the likewise not 
small amount of facts that has escaped their attention, or has been left aside by them 
for other reasons. 

But, even after the whole existing Sanskrit literature has been fully explored, only half 
the task of the root-hunter has been accomplished. He has then to extend his researches to 
the ancient and modern Prakrits, many of which possess an extensive literature, as well as to 
the Mixed Language of the first centuries before and after the beginning of our era. The 
compositions in the oldest types of the Prakrits, which are found in Asoka’s Edicts, in the 
Yinayapifeaka, the Pancha Nikayas (e. < 7 ., in the verses of JAtakas), and other canonical Buddhist 
books, certainly existed in the third century B. C. This much is evident from the Maurya 
inscriptions on the rocks and pillars and from those on the Stupas of Sanchi and Bharahut, 
Their language has preserved numerous forms older than those of the classical Sanskrit of 
Panini, and some older than those of the Yedic dialects. Their frequent nominatives plural 
from masculine a-stems in dse and from neuter a-stems in d (Professor Oldenberg's discoveries) 
are Yedic. The not uncommon occurrence of the subjunctive (Professor Pischel’s discovery) 
is another remnant of the language of the Rishis, and such are the imperatives like 3TT^«rfS 
(^dvrajatu), the plural instrumentals of the a-stems in ehhi (Oldenberg), the very common first 
persons plural in ma$e, the infinitives in tave, tdye, tuije^ ase and other forms, which may be 
gathered from the P^H grammars, or from detached articles and notes of Professors Fausboll, 
Jacobi, Kem, Kuhn, Leumann, Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Trenckner, Weber and Zachariae, 
as well as of Di% Morris and M. Senart in Kuhn’s ZeitscTiri^t^ Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, the 
London Academy, the Journal of the Pali Text Society, the editions of the Aloka Inscriptions, 
the Mahavastu and in other works. Among the forms, which are older even than the Yedic 
language, I will only mention the present participles of the Atmanepada in mana, mina, mhia, 
which the Asoka Inscriptions offer, and which agree with the Greek, Latin and Bactrian 
endings, and the Aorist addasa saw,’ which goes back, not to Sanskrit adarsam, but to 
*adriiam, thus corresponding exactly with ISpoKov, and which without a doubt is the older fonen, 
A careful investigation of the oldest documents reveals the existence of very many similar cases. 

Now it might be expected, that such a language should have preserved verbal roots, which 
were dropped by the classical writers. And Professor Kern has shewn long ago in his JBijdrage 
tot de VerMaring van eenige Worden in P ali-Geschriften Voorhomende, as well as recently in his 
Beview of Jdtahas, Yol, Y. (Museum of 1693, p, lOOfF.) that this is the case. He has proved 
the existence of Pali *Tr^, Pali Pali 

^r, Pali (Class iv), STPr%, Pali Pali and Mixed 

Language and In lately going over the Jfttakas for a different 

purpose I have noted representatives of some more verbs, for which the explored 
Sahskpit literature offers no passages, and even of some which Professor Whitney in his 
Supplement expressly stigmatises as “ without a doubt artificial,” 

(1) I. P., 

Professor Whitney gives the verb in his Supplement^ remarking that the forms 
and quoted in B. W., are * doubtless artificial.^ B, W., which had not progressed so 

a» This verb has also been given by Professor Whitney in the Addenda to his Supplement, on the authority of 
B. W., which got it from a Buddhist work in the Mixed Dialect. 

** The paii shews that the original form was 37^, compare the Epic ‘petit.' 

» This verb oconrs, to<^ in the Supplement, on aooonnt of the Vedic present participle The Pfi-K 

Teneaaffw -Hw forms I 33^*0? = (Vedio abaolntiTO or 

gerund). 

a« Compare Sanskrit and so forth, and Professor Whitney’s Vedic 
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far, when Professor Whitney wrote, states under that no examples of the simple verb are 
found and refers to adduced by Professor Wesfcergaard from the Bhaftikayya, and to 

It also gives the derivatives r%f^or, r%^-pr^ and as well as others, with 

ha instead of glia. 

According to the phonetic laws of P/ili, the representative of ought to be 

and the Jataka verses offer inflected forms and participles of its Parasmaipada and Atmanepadi. 
In the Jatakas, Vol. III. p, 308, 1. 10 fl., we read the following story: — 

I ^ 5f ^ sjw ^mprrf i 

^ ^cqf 1 

II ^ il \\^\\ 

IFFT i 

n 5T ^TTO f^rrq I 

^11 

BTHT li 

“ The future Buddha who resided near a lotus-lake, one day went down to the 

bank and stood there inhaling the fragrance of a well flowered water-lily. Thereupon a 
daughter of the gods, who lived in the hollow of a tree, intending to frighten him, recited the 
first verse (of this story ) : * When thou inhalest the fragrance of a lotus-flower that has not 
been given to thee, that is an attempt at theft ; friend, thou art a thief of perfume.* 

“ Then the future Buddha answered her with the second verse: *I neither takeaway, 
nor do I pluck the lotus. I smell it from afar. On what grounds then doest thou call me a 
thief of perfume ?’ 

But at that moment a man dug in that lake for lotus-sprouts and plucked off the flowers. 
When the future Buddha saw him, he said {to the Dryad) ; ^ Thou callest a thief me, who smell 
(jthe flozvers) from afar, why doest thou not apply (the same name') to this man ?’ 

Here we have the active present indicative of f%q and of S'^^d the present parti- 

ciples of the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada, which latter is an drsha form, as the Hindus 
would say. Childex'’s Pali Dictionary does not give the verb, but notes its derivative ra’qTT^Tqrr 
* mucus from the nose,’ which in Sanskrit appears occasionally in the same form, but is usually 
and more correctly spelt pl ^r R r e frr. In B. W. it has been identified already with the synonym- 
ous 5r^r®r^» found in Apastamba’s Dharmasutra i, 16, 14, with the variants I 

and RiqrPr^. The identification is unobjectionable, as the changes in the second 
foi'm may be explained by the phonetic laws of the Prakrits, where ri frequently becomes 
i and kha is softened to gha. It snggests the probability that the Sanskrit verb RimQ is 
likewise a Prakritic or secondary form of an older which had fallen into disuse when 

the Dhatupatha was composed. In support of this view it is possible to adduce (1) the 
noun of action ** throwmg out mucus, blowing the nose,” which likewise has been 

preserved in Apastamba’s Dharmasiitra ii, 5, 9, (2) the lingual ita in the derivatives like 
which points to the former existence of a ndmin in the radical syllable, and (3) the 
Gujarati ‘to smell.’ The radical vowel of the latter verb can only be derived from an 
older rf, not from i. For in the Prakrits a, i, u, e are the regular representatives of Sanskrit 
ri. Accented Sanskrit i can become u only by assimilation, i» e., if the following syllable bas 
the same vowel as in for Rtct and so forth. These facts teach two valuable lessons. First, 
they prove that among the Sanskrit roots there are such as have been shaped according to 

27 Dr. Morris has pointed out that the same story and the same verses occur in the Samyutta Nik^.ya IX. 14. 
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phonetic laws, regularly operative in the Prakrits and sporadically active in the production even 
o£ Yedic forms and stems. Nearly one-half of the roots of the Dhatupatha, I should say, owe 
their forms to these laws. The difference between Sahskyit and Prakrit is only one of degree. 
A definite boundary line does not exist between them, and the further one goes back, the 
smaller does the difference become. Secondly, it appears that, even in the tertiary Prakrits, 
forms are reflected which are older than those commonly current in classical Sanskrit. No 
Sanskritist can afford to leave the modern Vernaculars out of the range of his studies, 
if he wishes really to understand the ancient language. 


(2) I. p., siH# 

This verb is omitted in the Supplement, B. W. marks it with an asterisk, referring at the 
same time to the well known In the Jatakas, Vol. III. p. 368, L 1, where an angry 

disputant says to the future Buddha: c? “You speak 

to me very roughly, as if you were shaving me with a blunt razor,*’ its present participle 
Parasmaipada actually occurs. This verb, too, is Prakritic. It is clearly a corruption of 
^hich bears to the same relation as toiT«Trf6[» to and so 

forth. And actually has all the meanings attributed to in the Dhatupatha. The 

lingual nda of the latter is due to the influence of the original ndmin of the root, which very 
commonly affects not only following dental nasals, but also dental tenues and mediae^ compare 
e. gf., Sanskrit or (Sh^hhazgarhi) = or cR3'(Pali) ; Sanskrit crat-(es) ; 

Prakrit ‘a fort’ = Teutonic gard^ Sanskrit tri5r<^ = Shahbazgarhi snrg’ or sr^= Sanskrit 
(according to Professor Hern). 


(3) I. P., 

The passive past participle of the causative of this verb , which is omitted in the Supple- 
ment and marked with an asterisk in B. W., has in P^li the representative According 

to the Kandagalaka Jataka (Vol. 11. p. 163, verse 138) the future Buddha, who had been born 
as a wood-pecker, once broke his beak and split his head in striking a Khadira tree. Sorely 
hurt, he exclaimed ; 






^ 88iy> what is then this thorny tree with, pointed leaves^ ® where hy one blow my head 
has heen broken ? ’ The Commentary explains hy and in a parallel 

passage^ verse 119 appears instead* To the Sanskrit belong the nouns 

ajid their literal meaning being a strip (of cloth or bark)*”®® The form is again 
Piakntic and corresponds to an older * derived, as Professor Meringer suggests to me, 
from ^ or compare ^ and ^ and^^?^^% and so forth. 

(4) I* A„ 

I have found the absolntive of this verb, which the Sujpplem&nt omits and B. 
marks with^ an asterisk, in the following passage, J&takas, Vol. I. p* 239, 1. 10 ; 

^ <r955jvi»T PrRi' 

1 1 The person referred to is quarrelsome Mittaviudaka whose story is told in a nnmber 
of JUtakas. In punishment of his greed he had in the end to carry a revolving wheel on his 
he^ ; he is the wheel-carrier in Panchatantra V. Kath4 5* The verb is given in 

Ohdder’s PaU Dictionary and the nominal derivatives V fog tr and so forth are common both in 
Sa&sknt and m Paji. The lingual nda of the root induces me to believe that it is, like the 


I-ortunatov in Per. Person, Zar Lehrs non der Wnreelem,e.tervng 
»» In the imArishiH there ia on JMa for and ’iNr?. 
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preceding three verbs, a Prakritio form, but I cannot suggest whafe the older form may 
have been. 


(5) vi. P. 

The perfect past participle of this verb, for which in B. R. W. passages are quoted, 
according to the Radices^ from the Bhatfcikavya occurs in a prose passage and in a verse, 
Ja takas, Vol. 11. p. 225, L 22 and p. 226, verse 163, which latter runs as follows : — 

“ That hunchback, to whom I clave, considering him a bull among men, lies here doubled up 
(^by like a lute with broken strings.’* It may be noted that the identical form 

is used in the Bhattikavya. Professor Edgren correctly enumerates ^ among the roots. 

possibly connected with surrounding nouns.*’ is, of course, as the Greek Kvpr-os shews, 

a Prakritio corruption of an older form and as Professor Ourtius suggests (Qrwidsiige 

I. p. 133, II. p. 127) finally goes back to an Indo-European root Jcur-huL^^ 

(6) I. P. 

Professor Whitney’s Sujiplement gives and a7?T^ in the sense of *to hurt,’ for 

■which meaning B. W. adduces various passages from Yedic texts. In the Yyagghajataka 
(Yol. II. p. 358) it is narrated, how a foolish Dryad frightened the lions and tigers from the 
neighbourhood of her home. Consequently, the woodcutters, who saw that there was no longer 
any danger, began to cut down the trees. Perceiving her mistake, the Dryad tried to coax the 
carnivorous animals back to their old haunts with the following verse 

* ‘ Return hither, ye tigers, walk hack into the great forest, lest the tigerless wood be cut down, 
lest the tigers lose their forest.” 

Some MSS. offer for in Pali the regular second person plural of the optative, the 

variant Professor Fausboll has correctly chosen the lectio doctior.^^ 

(7) ‘ to move.’ 

This root, which is duly noted in B. W"., occurs only in the Nirukta Y. 26, and Professor 
Kern (Bijdragen, p. 65) has pointed out that the Pali or and various Saiiskpt 

nouns belong to it, I wiU add its causative which occurs in a verse, Jatakas. 

Vol. lY. p. 478, 301 : — 

“ As a man, if he rows a boat in the water, drives it to the further shore, eveq so diseases 
and old age constantly drive mortals into the power of Tama.”®® The Commentary explains 


(8) I. P. 

B. W. adduces one passage from Buna’s Harshacharita, in which this verb, given by 
Professor Westergaard on the authority of Ohandragomin, occura in the sense to rust e. 
Professor Whitney remarks thereon in the Sv^plement, “ If it is not a ba rea ing, 1 is 


SI Compare also Benfey, TTur^eWeasU-ow, n. 289, 822. .. 

32 The root is worthy of the attention of Professor Edgren, who is astonished that the p . 

roots nr^r Another case of the same kind wiU he disonsaed helow under No. 12. 

33 In this verse the verb has been chosen in order to bring out the Aauprfisa. 
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probalbly an artificial formation.’* In the J^takas, Vol. V. p. 304, verses 50 and 52, I have 
found it used with the meaning * to trumpet * and * to whistle * : — 

a3T%aTr5f ^ II r% n ii^"^ 

In the second verse the past participle is found in the compound which the 

Commentary explains by The verb very probably the etymon of 

‘elephant,* literally ‘the trumpeter,’ is, of course, merely a variant of the short vowel 

plus the nasal doing duty for the long one, as is the case in numerous other Sanskrit roots. 
Sometimes, as many as three forms occur, e, Jc'ndt IcHd (Jaul)^ hiind ‘to burn.* The first form 
is vouched for, as Professor Meringer points out to me, by the Gothic liai'iri ‘a coal, coal-fire,* 
the second occurs in Vedio works and in PAli (e. Jatakas, Vol. I. p. 405, verse 97) and the 
third rests on the authority of the grammarians, who adduce various inflected forms, e. in 
the HahAbhAshya, Vol. III. p. 337 (Kielhorn) the future Various modern Vernaculars, 

like the GujarAti, allow in the case of almost eveiy verb, with a short u or i followed by a double 
consonant, the substitution of a nasalised short or of a long vowel, follow^ed by one consonant, 

9-i 

(9) X P. 

This verb, regarding which hitherto nothing has been known, is clearly the parent of 
the noun ‘the destroyer,* preserved in the compound Ittivuttal'ai p, 64, 

verse, 5"'; — 

sTTarrtf ^ ^ ^ js® 

As Professor Windisch states in the note, Zoc. ct^., the MS. A explains 

and mentions the v. 1. In my opinion is a denominative from 

which frequently means “a trace, something infinitesimally small.** Everybody, who has 
attended an Indian SabhA, or had intercoui'se with the Pandits, will remember the familiar 
phrase 

(10) I. A. 

Prof. Westergaard gives the meanings ‘ curvum esse, scelestum esse, curvare.* According 
to B, W., means also ‘ verletzt, heschadigt.* Hemachandra, AnekArthasamgraha, III. 249 

(Zachariae), says : ^ and Mahendra (op. cit. p. 110) adduces an 

unidentified fragment of a verse In the ShAhbAzgarhi version of Asoka’s 

Eock-Edict XIII. the noun occurs twice instead of * hurt,* which the Girnar and KAlst 

versions offer. In the JAtakas, Vol, V, p. 306, 11. 14 and 21, we have twice the compound 
which is explained by, and certainly means’ ‘a female disgracing her family.* The 

noun is ‘apparently the representative of ‘curvans, scelestum faciens,* being 

put, as in other cases, in place of ntha in order to save the quantity of the syllable. Tbough.we 
have also in this case no proof, that the verb was' inflected in the manner prescribed by the 
Dhatupatha, and though the task of verification has not been done completely, yet the former 
existence of a verb or * to disgrace, to hurt,* which in the Atmanepada would mean ‘to 
be disgraced, or hurt,’ cannot be denied. ^ 

(11) smrRr i. p., 

The verb 3Tr^T% is given in the Snpiplement with the meaning * to seek aid, * which corre- 
sponds to and W, B. states that only the participles are found in literature. It is. used in 
the sense of agreeing with Professor Westergaard’s ‘aegrotum esse,* in the JAtakas, 

^ s* The tra© black £oil, which is really reared by the crows, ntterB tliree whistling notes in succession, among 
which the second is the highest and as the stress-accent. They may be rendered by jnhihu, 

* Compare ^ahchatantra, I. 441*2 (Eosegarien) and Indieche SpriicTie, 2378-9, 
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Yol. Y. p 90, verse 274, where a queen, who nurses her sick husband in the forest* begs her 
life from a Yaksha for the following reason : — 

^ ^ n Rr ii 

** When, searching the forest like a gleaner, I bring honey and fiesh, the leavings of carni- 
vorous beasts, that is his food ; his (body), I ween, fades to-day,” 

The Commentary says, I ^ *13:^ STTfrt WmpTW 

nr«ri% II 

Professor Meringer points out to me that is reflected by the Greek mBrjs, 

vaSpos ‘ slow lazy,’ vtoSp^va * to be slow or lazy.* 

(12) I. P., ^ 

This verb, which Professor Whitney omits and B. W. marks with an asterisk, may either 
remain unchanged in Pali or become just as, e, g.^ becomes rT^rf^Tj 

becomes aiid becomes in Asoka’s Edicts iiTn7, t. e., *T«'«TW. In the latter form the 

verb is foimd in the Gai^datindvlGa JdtaJca, Panchiila, the negligent king of Hampilya^ the 
JAtaka narrates, allowed his kingdom to be misgoverned by bad servants, who oppressed and 
plundered the inhabitants. Once, in consequence of the exhortations of a Diyad, he went out 
incognito, together with his domestic priest, in order to see for himself how matters stood. 
Some miles from his capital he came upon an old man, who during the day had lain hidden in 
the jungles, and returned home in the evening after the royal officials had left the village. 
In accordance with the custom still in use, the man had scattered thorns before the door of 
his house in order to protect the entrance. In the darkness a thorn entered his foot and, 
while he plucked it out, he cursed the king as the cause of his mishap. The king and the 
Pnrohita heard his words, and the latter answered the accusation with the following Gath^, 
Jatakas, Yol. Y. p. 102, verse 317 : 

H ^ HTS toetRt \ 

fk ^ t 

“ Old art thou and weak of sight, thou doest not distinguish objects well. What is (thefauW) 
of Brahmadatta in this, that a thorn has hurt thee ?” 

The Commentary explains by The meaning * to hurt’ has apparently 

been developed from the meaning ^ntTTj given in the Dhatnp^tha, because the thorn or any 
other object entering the foot or any part of the body hurts it. We have here another case, 
where a “go-root” is used 2^^ as^the Dhatup^tha asserts of many other verbs. The 

use of the Parasmaipada for the Atmanepada required by the Dh^tup^t^ia, is 

accounted for by the circumstance that the latter occurs in PSli less frequently than the 
former. 

In conclusion I will give a case, where an inflexion, taught in the Dhatup&tha, but not as 
yet found in a Sanskrit work, has been preserved in Pali. it is stated ther^ makes wfir 

and which latter two inflexions have been verified. 

In the Jatakas, Yol. Y, p. 84, verse 248, a Supar^a grants to the Haga Pan<3araka his life, 
with the following words : — 

uRrv^ii 

‘‘Well, from death I free thee now, oh snake with double tongue! Por, (tJiere are) three 
(Jkwds of) sons, a pupil, an adopted child and the ofEspring of one’s own body — there is no 
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other. Rejoice, thou hast become a son (of mine) belonging to one {of these classes) se 
we have Sanskrit 

When a cursory inspection of five-sevenths of a single section yields such results, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that a search for roots, in other ancient portions of the Pali canon 
of the Buddhists is at least desirable, and that probably it will not be bootless. 

{To be continued,) 


ON THE DATE OF THE RIG VEDA. 

BY PEOPESSOB H. JACOBI. 

(Translated from the German by Dr, J. Morison,) 

In the Big Veda VII. 108, 9 it is said of the frogs : 

Devdhitim jugupur dvddasdsya ritum ndro nd prd minanty etS'x smhvatsare* prdvrishy 
d'gatdydm taptd* gharmd' asnuvati visargdm il 

Kaegi and Geldner translate : “ Sie halten ein des Jahres heilige Ordnung, vergesseii nie 
die rechte Zeit, die Manner, sobald im Jahr die Begenzeit gekommen die heisse Sonnenglut 
ein Ende findet.” “ They observe the sacred order of the year, they never forget the proper 
time, those men, as soon as in the year the raintime has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its 
end.” Similarly Grassmann. 

Here I take objection to the rendering of dvddasA with “year.” Dvftdalsa is supposed to have 
this meaning, because it can also mean with twelve parts,” and in fact has this meaning in the 
technical expression dvddaka strStra in the ^atapatha Brahman a and the Taittir^ya Brdhmcma, 
But I should be inclined to doubt if dvddaid can have this meaning, standing alone without 
mention of the thing which has the twelve parts, for the ordinal will then always be understood 
in its proper sense. And so I take dvddasdsya in onr passage, understanding mdsah ; I 
translate accordingly : “ they observe the sacred order, never forget the proper time of the 
twelfth (month) these men.” We have hence for the Big~Yeda a year beginning with the 
rainy season, the most obvious and in general most regular division of time, from which the 
later Hindus called the year varsha or abda (rain-giving). The objection may be made, that if 
the year began with the rainy season, the beginning of the latter must fall in the first and not 
the last month of the year. But since the beginning of the rainy season, considering the 
variations of the lunar year, could not be determined with certainty, the simplest way was to 
count that month, whose former half was in the dry season, in with the old year and reckon 
the first markedly rainy month with the new year, also its beginning. Those sensible creatures 
(narah) the frogs are therefore justly praised for never forgetting the right month, the 
twelfth, and with it the proper division of the seasons. 

Since the Panj^b was the home of the earliest Vedic civilization we must keep its climatic 
conditions clearly before onr eyes. Now in the northern part of the Pafijfib, where alone a 
wind of the specific character of the monsoon blows, the first rains come at the end of June, 
or say about the summer-solstice. It is an obvious hypothesis that these marked out, so to say 
scientifically, the beginning of the varshd year. That this really was the case is probable from 
another passage of the Big-Veda. In the Sdryasma, X. 85, 18, we read : sfirya'ya vahatdli 
priVgat savita y4m ava'srjat I aghR'su hanyantS gav6' rjunyfi'b p4ry uhyate II The Ath, Ved, 
XI V. 1, 13, has the following variant: magha'su hanyanti ga'vah phalgnnishn vydhyat^, “in 
Magha the kine are killed, in Phalguni the marriage or procession — is held.” It is clear, 
I think, without further argument, that when the marriage of the sun, or its procession into 

stands, according to the commentary, for ^^9 as a final Annsvftra, he optionally omitted or 
eUded in B&Ji. The dvriTiaka puUa is the dattaka iputra of the Smritis. The meaning of the last line is, as the 
commentary points ont, that the Nfiga has become the Suparna’s arvt&u^si. 
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its new house, is spoken of, this point of time can be referred only to the beginning of a new 
revolution of the sun.i And, since the Vedic year, as we have seen, began about the summer 
solstice, this latter must be assumed in accordance with the passage above to have been in 
Phalguni at that time. 

The full moon in Bhadrapada? belongs to the summer solstice in Phalguni ; the first rainy 
month was therefore Bhadrapada or Praushthapada, since the summer solstice coincided, as we 
have seen, with the beginning of the rainy season* A trace of this has been preserved in 
later times in the directions in the Orihyasutras as to the beginning of the study of the Teda, 
the uj)dk rrana. It is fixed in the Sdhhii. G, S. 4, 5, for the beginning of the rainy season, 
oshadMndm prddiirbhdve. The rainy season, in which all out-of-door employment is at an end, 
is the natural time for study, and the Buddhists, too, hold, during this period, their vassa, 
though this, indeed, is devoted more to preaching than study. Pdrdshara G* 5. 2, 10, transfers 
the updlcararja to the day of the full moon in ISravana, the first rainy month in Madhyadesa, 
2000 B. 0., while the monsoon began as early as Asha^ha® in the east of India, and a part of the 
Deccan at that period. 

Accordingly, when in the Odbhila 0» S. S, 3, the updharana is fixed for the day of the 
full moon in Praushthapada, though at the same time the opening of the schools on the day of 
the full moon in Sravai^ is well known, the former must be a date hallowed by immemorial 
usage, which was not abandoned, even when it had long ceased to agree with the beginning of 
the rainy season. The same date is mentioned in Bdmdyaiui III. 28, 54 : — 

mdsi Prauslithapade brahma brdhmandndm vivahshatdm | 
ay am adhydyasatnayah sdmagdnum wpasthitah t{ 

It was current, as can be proved, among the followers of the Sdmavida ; hut must have 
been still more generally spread. For it was probably founding on this ancient custom that 
the Jainas fixed the beginning of their which corresponds to the Buddhist vassa^ on 

Bhadrapada su. di. 5.^ 

The opening of the schools, therefore, in Praushthapada, appears to go back to the earliest 
times of the Eig-Yeda^ for even then it is likely there was an official scholastic year, in which 
the sacred science was communicated orally, and for this as in later times the rainy period 
was probably chosen. In the hymn to the frogs the phrase sdktdsyeva vadati sikslia'tndnah 
would contain a comparison, appropriate not only to the subject, but to the time of year. 

As in the case we have just been discussing, an antiquated usage has been preserved 
down to times when the position of the heavenly bodies, and hence the division of the 
months among the seasons of the year, have undergone alteration, we shall expect to 
find traces of change in the more modern Vedic works. In these, as is well known, 

Krittika is always the first in order of the nakshatras. Here and there, however, we find 
indications, which are not in agreement with this arrangement, but which do agree with the 
position of the colours assumed by us. So, for example, the remark of the Kaush%taki Dr, V. 1, 
“ that the uttare pJialgu form the beginning (m.ukham), while the pdrve phalgu form the tail 
(^pucchham) of the year,® and the note of the Taiit, Brdhm. I. 1, 2, 8 in which in the same way 
“ the ptlrve phalguni is called the last jaghomjd rdtrih, the Uttare phdlguni on the other 

1 So also Weber, Ind, Shizzen, p- 76, note. But in the Vedischen Noflirichten von den l^aTcshatra, II. 365 ff., 
he has departed from this opinion. The most of the facts about the naksihairas are borrowed from the above 
classical dissertation, which I need not, therefore, q.note in every single instance- 

a A glance at the table of Nakshatras at the end of this article will shew this. The position of the Colnres I 
have assufaed for the period of the JF^ig-Veda is made dear to the eye by this table. It has cnly to be noted that the 

full moon is exactly 180 ** further advanced than the sun at the same time. ^ ... * 

« The difference in fixing the rainy season in works which belong to the same epoch .is a valnahle criterion for 
determining the country of their anthordiip, which has not as yet been employed as it should have been. 

4 K&lakftohaiya puts it on the previons day. j. i xi. 

This same Brdhnuviyt XIX. 3 places the winter solstice in the new mpon of HAgha, and puts, accordingly, the 
Bummei solstice in ]VLagh&, which corresponds to the Xrittik& order. 
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hand is called the first night of the year.e Accordingly we can say, with more exactitude, 
that in the oldest period, from which we have here a tradition not a contemporary testimony, 
the colure went through Uttara Phalguni. 

Hitherto we have treated only of the varsliA year. But it is probable that even then, as in 
India and Europe in the Middle Ages, various dates for the beginning of the year were 
cun^ent. Thus the counterpart of the varsM year, which began with the summer solstice, 
would be a liimd year, beginning exactly six months earlier with the winter solstice, and its 
first month would accordingly be Phalguna. This can be proved by Taitt. <S. 7, 4, 8, 1, 2 : 
mfiikliaih va etat samvatsarasya yat phalguniptLrjgiainasaih, and Pmchavimsa Br. 5, 9, 9, 
miikham va 5tat samvatsarasya yat ph&lguna^.^ 

Por this same period we may readily assume a sarad year, since even in the Big^Veda tKe 
year is often called simply sarad (along with liimd), and in historical times the year beginning 
with Karbtika is the commonest in Northern India. Such a sarad year must begin with the 
autumnal equinox, or with the full moon closest to it. Now at the time in which the summer 
solstice was in Uttara Phalguni, and the winter solstice was in Purva Bhadrapada, the autumnal 
equinox was in Mula, and the vernal equinox was in Mrigasiras. In this computation Mfila was 
accordingly the first nahsJiatra, and its very namem?2Za, L e., ‘‘ root, beginning, seems to indicate 
this, just as its older name viohritau, “ the dividers,” seems to point to the beginning as the 
break in the series. The preceding nahshatra, which was therefore the last at that time is 
Jy^shtha. The meaning of this name, “ the oldest,” corresponds with the position we have 
assumed for it, and its older name J}Ashthaghni,9 Taitt, Brahm, 1, 5, 2, 8, seems to indicate the 
star, Antares, as that which kills,” that is, closes the “ old” year.® 

Our conjecture is still more clearly supported by the name of the first month of the sarad 
year, AgrahSya^a, belonging to the beginning of the year,*’ which is the name of Margasira, 
whose full moon occurs in Mrigasiras, As at that time MrigaSiras denoted the vernal equinox, 
it follows that the autumnal full moon must occur in conjunction with the same sign and that 
the first month must be Margasiras. 

The three years we have discussed yield Ihe following initial months for the three divisions, 
Ohdtwrmdsydni riiumuhhdrvi 


Himll year. 

9arad year. 

VarshA year. 

I, Phaigtma (12) 

II. Cbaitra (1) 

Ill, Vaisakha (2) 

n. AsM^ha (4) 

III, fe-Avana (5) 

I. Praushtbapada (6) 

III. KSrbtika (8) 

I. MArgasira (9) 

II. Pausba (10) 


This difference is reflected in the contradictory Vedic statements about the Chdturfndsya 
ceremony,^® inasmuch as all the above three lists are recorded as existing side by side. For at 
the first glance we see that these periods of four months cannot be derived from the actual 
seasons, since it is sheerly impossible that within a single period, even if we extend it to a 
thousand years or more, one season can have begun in three successive nxonths, as in fact is 
prescribed for each sacrifice which occurs at intervals of four months* The contradiction, 
however, disappears if we assume that the division of the year current at the epoch of the 
Big-Yida, the three kinds of year which have been proved to exist before, were in later times 

8 Weber, n. 829. T Weber, II. 839. 

8 The spelling of Ath, V, 6. HO, 2, Jyaish^aglml seems to rest on a wrong tradition or intentional similarit 
with the month Jyaishiha. 

8 Taiit, S*4tt 4, 10, 2, uses for Jydshthft the n^me Rdhint, whioh nsually denotes Aldebaran; this name is 
^plained by the fact that both stars. Aldebaran and Antares, have a red light, as even Ptolemy noticed. And 
believe that the well-known story that S6ma, the moon, dwelt only with her, is to be explained from the existenoe' 
of two ^hi^is, the brighest stars among the fui^Jiatrae, which moreover marked the termination of both halves 
of the dronit of the moon, ^ e ^eber, 399 ff . 
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retained for litnrgical purposes, as in other cases practices which have died out in daily life 
etill survive in worship. Under this snpposition the apparent confusion gives place to the most 
perfect order. 

These combinations point in my opinion, without a possibility of error, to a position of the 
colures, such as we have given for the oldest period, that of the Bty-Veda, The later 
Vedic period introduced a correction, consisting in the transference of the opening point of 
the year from Mrigasiras to HrittiM ; and it is precisely this circumstance that gives a material 
significance to the determination, for it must have been approximately correct for the time of 
the correction. How the vernal equinox was in Krittika and the summer solstice was ixL 
Maghi about 2500 B. 0., as may be seen from the following tables of Nakshatras, based on 
•Whitney's SdryosiddAdnta, p, 211. To allow for an error of observation on the part of these 
early astronomers, we may leave this date not exactly determined five centuries one way or the 
other. The statement of the Jyoiisha, as to the position of the colures, is much later ; it 
corresponds to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B. 0., and shews a repeated fixing of the 
oolures, That, however, is less important for us now; the chief point is that the Vedie texts, 
properly so called, contain a determination of the colures, which was evidently correct for them, 
e.nd was only corrected in the Jyotisha, a determination that leebds us to at least the beginning, 
of the three thousand years B.C, Considerably older than tbis, even, is the position of the colures, 
which we may infer for the Big-Vidd^ a position which, as our table shews, corresponded to 
re^ity about 4500 B. 0. We can hardly venture, it is true, to place the Big-VSda so far back, 
but only the beginnings of the civilization, a mature, perhaps even late, product of which we 
possess in the hymns of llie Big-T$das 

This period of civilization o^rteiided accordingly, from olbout 4500 to B, C,, 

end we sball peptaps not l>e far wrong, if we put the collection of hymne wlbicb hap 
pome down to us in the second half of this pezio4* 

Hitherto we have spoken only of one result of the precession of the equinox, namely the 
alteration of the colures. Another result is that, along with the gradual alteration of the 
celestial equator its north (and south) pole continued to move in a circle of 231 semidiameter 
in a period of about 26,000 years, round the fixed poles of the ecliptic. In this way one star 
after another draws nearer the north pole and becomes the north or pole star. We shall 
distinguish these two names, which are now synonymous, by calling tbe bright star which at 
any time stands nearest the pole, the north star ; the star whose distance from the pole is so 
slight, that for all practical purposes it may be called fixed (dliruva) we shall call the pole star. 
The following table^^ contains the north stars from 6000 B. 0. till 2000 A* 5 for each star 
there is given the magnitude, distano© from tbe north pole, and the date of this 

minimum dista^c^r 


l 

Draconis 

S'O 

mqrgnitude 

4** 38' 

polar- dist. 

4700 B. C. 

a 


3-3 

99 

3' 

99 9» 

2780 „ 

K. 

ss 

3-3 

tJ 

4° 44^ 

99 99 

1290, 

B 


2-0 

9t 

&> 28' 

«9 19 

1060 „ 

a 

* »» 

2-0 

99 

0° 28' 

99 '99 

2100 A. D, 


The giyea polar djataaioeB shew that only two stars, <» Draooois wd o UH»e miaons 
(our pole start deseire the name of pole star, ^oe the rest at their njinuBUm diatanpe from 
the pole — spun roupd it in a circle of a diauuster of at least 9 degrees — and henoe om^ld be 
Jea^y recognized ae movable by any observer, especially Since the height of the pole was not 
great. All this harmonizes with the facts that the ancients 4hi not Aomwonly use the name 
pole star, and that navigators di d not steer by one fined star, bnt that the Greeks sailed by the 

n My ooUeagne, Dr. Kfistner, Professor of AetirDnomy, has liad the kindaess tc «ake the oaleqlatiene for (M 
j^nd ti^6ZL into ^ocoxmt the proper motion of S'^^r 
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Great Bear, and the Phoenicians by the Little Bear ;1S' further that the Indian astronomers do 
not name a pole star, and lastly that European -writers in the Middle Ages, though they do 
mention the north star, do not term it the polar star, since at that time our pole star was still 
distant some 5 degrees from the pole. 

KoTf when,in the Indian ritual of marriage, the pole star (called expressly “the immoyable*' 
dJimva) finds a place, the usage, though first mentioned in the Grihya Sutras only, must date 
back to a very ancient period, v^hen there was a real pole star. After what has been said above, 
it can only be a Draoonis. More than five centuries ago, this star stood nearer the pole than 
onr pole star does now. It was therefore long enough a pole star, in the narrower sense of the 
word, to be recognized as such by the Hindus, and become closely bound up with their views 
and customs. In addition its position was such as must lead to its recognition as a steadfast 
pole, round which the other stars revolved, and was therefore easy to find. It is placed equally 
distant from the angles of a somewhat irregular four-sided figure formed by i and k. Draconis, 
Ursae Minoris (called according to the Fet Diet Uttanapada) and f Ursae Majoris (near 
which star stands Alcor-Arundhati, which is likewise shewn to the bride). 

Since therefore we must look upon a Draconis as the dhruva of the Vedio period, it follows 
from the table above, that this took plaoe sonae centuries ‘before and after 2800 B. O. 
This date coincides nearly exactly with that which we obtained above from the position of the 
colures in the Br^hmana period, perhaps for its beginning. Thns both results, obtained in 
difEerent ways, harmonize, and mutually confirm their correctness in the completest manner. 

Many may be inclined to shake their heads at these conclusions, inasmuch as they stand 
in too decided opposition to the generally accepted views. But on what is the common view 
founded? Ohiefiy We think on the splitting up of the Vedic period into several successive 
divisions of literature, and a somewhat subjective guess at their duration. M. Muller assumes 
for the three last of his four strata of Vedio literature, in order to avoid a too extravagant 
estimate,^^ a minimum of 200 years. But it is easy to see that this estimate is far below the 
minimum of the possible period, during which in India a department of literature could take 
its rise, reach perfection, become obsolete and die out, to give place finally to a thoroughly new 
departure. For a Br^mana, for example, could only be widely spread by being learned by 
heart by a gradually extending circle of Brahmans, and with the size of the country this would 
certainly demand a long time. Every man, who learned such a work, became, so to say, a copy 
pf it, and to carry out the figure, a written copy, to which no new work could be added. But 
several of such works must successively take the place of their predecessors, before the entire 
class of works in question became obsolete. I maintain that a minimuia of a thousand, 
years must rather be taken for such a process, which in the conditions that prevailed 
in ancient India was of necessity a very slow one, especially when we take into cout 
sideration that in historical times the literature of the classical period remained for more than 
a thousand years nearly unaltered. , , . 

But I shall not continue these general arguments in order not to overstep the space 
allotted to me too gred)tly. * 

Concluding Note. 

The previous investigation had been finished and communicated orally to others, when I 
got information of the work of Prof. Bftl Gaagadbar Tilak, which leads to the same 
results. These investigations were put on paper in their present form before I saw his 
summary of the principal fects and arguments in the Orion. Nevertheless, I have determined 
to publish my arguments, as, in spite of our agreement in the main result, our methods are 
different. 

AxeAiua {Phaen. 87-39) and EratostlieiieB lOatasterismi) do mention, it is true, a star below the square of the 
liMlfi Bear (probably a not a} as the poles, round which the vault of heaven revolved. In the rest of the 
andent Ufcexatuse it does not seem to be noticed. 

M MM. Yd. lY. p. rii. T. ht., ' 
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Doni^tudes of the principal stars of the ITakshatras at various times. 


No, 

Kame. 

560 

AD. 

0 

B.O. 

1000 

B. 0, 

2000 

B. 0. 

8000 

B, 0. 

4000 

B. 0. 

Name of Star. 

27 

ASVilli sea ess 

... 

13°93 

6°70 

36S®8S 

341‘’04 

328®31 

315°64 

Arietis 

28 

Bharaai 


26-90 

19-67 

6-80 

354-01 

341-28 

327-61 

a Mascae 

1 

Spittika 

•«« 

89-97 

32-74 

19-87 

7*08 

354-35 

341-68 

TJ Tauri 

2 

Br61n3Tll ees «a« 

• •• 

49-75 

42-52 

29-65 

16-86 

4-13 

350-46 

Aldebarau 

8 

Mrigasiras ... 

... 

63-67 

56-44 

43-57 

30-78 

18-05 

5-38 

X Oiionis 

4 

Ardr^ 

... 

68-71 

61-48 

48-61 

35-82 

22*09 

9-42 

Beteigeuze 

5 

Piinarvasu ... 


93-23 

86-00 

73-13 

60-34 

47-61 

34-94 

Pollux 

6 

Pusliya 

• •• 

108-70 

IB 


75-81 

63-08 

50-41 

d Cancri 

7 

Asleslk^ .«• 

• •• 

112-33 

mm 

92-23 

79-44 

66-71 

54-04 

e Hydrae 

8 


... 

129-81 

122-58 

109-71 

96-92 

84-19 

71*52 

Eegulus 

9 

P. Phalgunt... 






95-63 

82-96 

d Leonis 

10 

TJ. Phalguni 

• •• 

151-61 

144-38 

131-51 

118-72 

105-99 

93-32 

jS Leonis 

11 

Hasta 

• *« 

173-45 

166-22 

153-36 

140-56 

127*83 

116-16 

d Corvi 

12 

Ollitl'4 ess ••• 

f •• 

183-81 

176-58 

163- 71 

150-92 

137-19 

125-52 

Spica 

13 

SY&tl 


184-20 

176-97 

164-10 

151-31 

138-58 

125-91 

Arcburus 

14 

Yisakka 


211-00 

203-77 

190-90 

178-11 

165-38 

152-71 

c Librae 

15 

Aaur^dM ... 


222-57 

215-34 

202*47 

189-68 

176*95 

164-28 

d Soorpionis 

16 

Jy^skfclia 

... 

229-73 

222-50 

209-63 

196-84 

183-11 

171-44 

An tares 

17 1 



244-55 

237-32 

.224-45 

211-66 

198-93 

186-26 

X Scoipionis 

18 

P. AsUdha ••• 

• •• 

254-53 

247-30 

234-48 

221-64 

208-91 

196-24 

d Sagittarii 

19 

IT. Ash&^d... 


262-35 

255-12 

242-25 

229-46 

216-73 

203-06 

O’ Sagittarii 

20 

Abhijit ... ... 


265-25 

268-02 

245-16 

232-36 

219-63 

206-96 

Yega 


Srayana 

999 

281-68 

274-45 

261-58 

248-79 

236-06 

223-39 

Atair 

22 

SravislitM ... 

9m9 

296-31 

289-08 

276-21 

263-42 

250-69 

238-02 i 

3 Delphini 

23 

Satabbisliaj ... 

• •• 

821-55 

314-32 

801-45 

288-66 

275-93 

263-26 

X Aquarii 

24 

P. Bhadrapad^ 

9mm 

338-45 

326-22 

313-85 

3C0-56 

287-83 

275-16 

a Pegasi 

26 

TJ. BbadrapadA 

... 

349-13 


329-03 

316-24 

303-51 

290-84 

a Ajadromedae 

26 

Bi^va'fci ... ... 


359-83 

■ 

339 -73 

326-93 

314-21 

301-54 

C Piscium 


Supplementary Tables. 

1. n. 


Degrees. Years. , 

Degrees. Years. 

Years. Degrees. 

1 Years. Degrees. 

II 

7° = 647 

100 = V‘2B 

! 600 = 7°68 

2 = 156 

8 = 625 

200 = 2-56 

700 = 8-96 

8 = 234 

9 = 703 

300 = 8-84 

800 = 10-24 

4 = 312 

10 « 781 

400 = 5-12 

900 = 11^52 

, 5 = 390 

11 « 859 

500 = 6-40 

1000 = 12*80 

6 = 469 

12 == 937 




JTot*.— This table is baaed on that given by Profesaot Whitney in the S'&rya Siddh&nta, for A. D. 560. The 
■' preoeealon has been oalcnlated soeording to Bessel. The Supplementary Tablw serve to determine 

approziiaatively (1) the longitude for the intervals between the dates mentioned in the largfe table, and 
(2) the periods for longitndes not mentioned. . 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BT PCTTLIBAE D. H. WADIA. 

No. 20. — DivM Bant 

Once upon a time tliere lived a farmer, wRo was rioli in all eartUy possessions, but bad 
tbe misfortune to lose bis wife and to find bis only daughter motherless at a very tender age. 
After tbe death of her mother, tbe whole burden of the household dutn^S- devolved upon 
the little girl, and among other things she had to cook the daily food for her father and 
herself. In the art of cookery, however, the poor little girl was very deficient, and had, there- 
fore, now and then to seek the advice of a neighbour, a woman who, though sweet of tongue 
and fair of form, was cunning and false hearted. She would often come into tbe house under 
pretence of directing the girl in her honsehold duties, though in reality she made every 
endeavour to involve her more and more in ^difficulties, and painted her before her father as a 
girl hopelessly inefficient in every respect. 

In doing this, the crafty woman had a double object. She wanted to rUiu the poor girl in 
the estimation of her father, and to impress upon the old man the advisability of marrying a 
second wife, and that wife her own worthy self. Unfortunately for the poor motherless child* 
the plan succeeded, and the farmer married his fair neighbour one fine day. The little girl in 
her innocence welcomed her with every manifestation of delight, and she was duly installed 
mistress of the house. 

Things went on smoothly for some days, but by degrees the false woman threw offi her 
mask and revealed herself in her true colours. She treated her stap-daughter very cruelly, and 
subjected her to all sorts of indignities. Somehow or other, the poor thing was always in 
trouble. Continual dropping will wear away a stone, and the complaints of her alleged 
misdoings were so frequent, that her father grew sick aud tired of it all, 'and came to look 
. upon his poor little daughter as a being utterly unworthy of his regard. She had, however, no 
one to whom she could tell her wrongs, aud had, therefore, to bear her lot in silence. 

The lapse of a year or two saw the birth of another daughter to the farruer, but this event 
only served to fill the cup of the poor child’s misery to th® brim? for the cruel step-mother, 
who had up to this time barely tolerated her step-daughter as a dependant in the house, now 
wished tp get rid of her altogether, So one day she fonnd out a pretext for sending her to the 
woods in the hope that some wild animal might devour her- She deputed to the poor creature 
the task of taking out an old cow of her dead mother’s to graze : ‘<Take her 'out with you,” she 
. said, for I cannot trust her with anyone else, she is your mother’s cow, and ” w she added 
sarcastically — “ she perhaps might pnt np with your iU-nature and your stupid ^ays, and rid 
me for a time at least of your troublesome company,” 

These words brought tears to the unfortunate girl’s eyes, but she meekly went to the stables, 
and throwing a halter round the cow’s head, took her away with her to the fields. 

A crust of dry bread was all that the hard-hearted woman had given her for her noon-day 
meal, She ate it, and took a cooling draught from a spring hard ly, and wandered about in 
childish freedom through the fields with her charge, 

Day after day was the girl thus sent out with the cow, a bit of dry bread for her food and 
little or no clothing to protect her from the snn and the rain. But the child was patient by 
nature, and complained not, nor had she any friend to whom she could turn for sympathy. 
The old OQW, however, evinced great loye for her and shed many a tear in pity for her sad lot. 
At last, one day, tfivara miraculously endowed the dtunt) creature witji the jpower of speech, 
and she said to the girl ? My dear child, how your good mother must be weeping in heaven to 
see you so miserable ! She was kind to mp as well as to all around her, and tsvara has ioi her 
given me. the power to help you ; gp, dp a^a I bid you, Place your dry crust of bread into 
my iftouth, and gee what follows.” The girl did so, and rathpr rcgretftdly watched the cpif 
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gulp down the bread, for she was very hungry. But a moment after, the cow opened her 
large mouth again, when lo! it was filled with the daintiest and most wholesome food 1 The 
delighted child ate heartily of it, and being greatly refreshed, lay down beside the cow as she 
would have done by the side of her own mother. 

Things went on like this for many months, and the child throve so well on the wholesome 
food thus strangely provided for her, that her shrewd step-mother noticed the change, and 
suspected some interference with her plans. So one day, she sent her own little girl after her 
half-sister to watch her movements, and the little spy came upon her just as she was removing 
the eatables from the cow’s mouth and spreading them before her on some leaves on the ground 
prior to partaking of them. 

Our heroine, suspecting nothing wrong in this unexpected visit of her younger sister, gave 
her a kind welcome, and invited her to a share of the tempting things spread on the ground. 
The crafty child readily sat down to the meal, and, when she had eaten her fill, rose to go. 
Before she left, however, the elder sister made her promise not to tell their mother what she 
had seen and done in the jungle that day. But the ungrateful little thing could not hold her 
tongue. She related to her mother all about the miraculous powers of the cow, at which the 
wicked woman flew into a terrible rage, and vowed to destroy the cow before she was a day 
older ! Accordingly, when the farmer came home that evening, she complained of a severe 
headache, and said that a physician, who had visited her, had prescribed as a remedy the fresh 
hot blood of a cow to be applied to it. The farmer, thereupon, ran out to get a good cow, 
but she called him back, and suggested that they could not do better than use the tough old 
cow that had once belonged to his first wife, and had now grown utterly useless. It was all 
the same to the henpecked husband, and the poor cow’s doom was sealed. The very next 
morning the butcher was asked to come round with his big sharp knife. 

Now, the cow was as wise as any old woman, and when she saw her protegees little sister 
trip into the fields, she knew what she was sent for, and felt sure that her end was near and 
inevitable. So she said to her little companion, as soon as the intruder’s back was turned : 
** My child, it is all very well for you so long as I live, but something tells me that my end is 
approaching, and when I am gone, who will love you and tend you as I do 

‘‘Then, I, too, shall die,” replied the child, weeping and throwing her arms round the old 
beast’s neck, for certainly she was the only friend she had upon earth. 

“ No, no, it will not come to that,” said the cow soothingly, “ if you remember and follow 
my instructions. If ever I die or am killed, and my carcass thrown to the crows, do you 
take care, child,, to collect some at least of my flesh, and bury it into the ground in some 
unfrequented comer of your father’s land. Do not touch this spot for thirty-one days, hut after 
that period is past, if you find yourself in any trouble, come and dig at the spot again, call 
on me by name, and I shall help you.” 

The next morning brought the butcher with his knife to the farmer^s door, and before the 
girl could take the good motherly cow to the meadows, she was dragged out and slaughtered, 
and a pailful of her fresh warm blood was promptly carried to the mistress of the house, who 
had remained in bed nursing her headache. She immediately issued orders to the butcher to 
cut up the carcass of the dead beast into ever so many small fragments, and to scatter them to 
the four winds, so that no one may make the least attempt to put them together and bring 
her to life again ! The butcher did as he was desired, but our little heroine, overwhelmed with 
grief and despair, stole quietly out of the house, possessed herself of a piece or two of the flesh 
and hurriedly buried it, as she had been instructed. 

The poor cow had not been dead and gone many days, when the cruel stepmother again 
began to invent plans, by which to dispose of her husband’s first-born. Among other things 
she would send her with a large basket into the jungle, and bid her bring it home with her m 
the evening filled with sticks for fuel. 
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One day, while going about on her errand, she placed her empty basket on a large stone, 
and went into a thicket in search of dry sticks, when a gust of wind suddenly swept the basket 
away. The poor thing beat her breast for fear lest she might lose it and incur her step-mother’s 
displeasure, and ran eagerly in pursuit of it. But the wind was too strong for her, and it 
carried the basket further and further away, till at last she found herself in quite a strange 
place, and saw it roll up to the feet of a pious Br^hma^ engaged in his devotions. As the 
basket touched his feet, ho took it up to the great dismay of our little heroine, who cried piteously 
and begged him to give it back to her. 

Now the BrahmaisL was no other than l&vara himself, who had come upon earth in this 
guise for some purpose of his own. He smiled graciously on tho poor child, and said as he 
hung the basket back to her : ‘‘ Here, Ddvkl Rani, take back thy basket. Tho sun and the 

moon shall adorn thy brow, and Padami ^eck thy feet. Thou shalt cast thy radiance wherever 
thou goest, shed pearls for tears, and throw out rubies with thy laughter ! ” 

The young creature hardly comprehended the meaning of these strange words. To recover 
her basket was all that she desired, and away she flew home with it. But when sho went 
into the proseiioe of her step-mother, what an ejaculation of surprise she was greeted with ! What 
could have worked that transformation in her poor despised step daughter ! Hor beauty sparkled 
like lightning and almost blinded the eye of the beholder ! What could have brought about 
such a change in her 1 Surely the poor girl herself could not tell. But by threats and coaxing 
administered by turns, her step-mother got out of her tho whole story of her adventure in tho 
jungle, and pei’suaded her to take hor half-sister with ber to the woods the next morning, and 
get the same wonderful change worked in her, for be it mentioned the half-sister was as 
plain as plain could be, greatly to the detriment of her mother’s pride. So the next morning 
our heroine started forth with her basket, accompanied by the younger girl, and duly placed 
it OD the same stone. Presently a high wind arose and carried away the basket, and tho younger 
girl ran after it till it reached the same Brahman impersonation of Is vara. Ho caught hold 
of it as before, hut when the girl cried and bogged it back, he called her Mutkuli Eftnl, and 
tossed the basket back towards hor with a curse ! Tho words had a terrible effect upon the 
girl, for there and then sho was transformed into a disgustingly ugly creature, with a horrible 
squint in her eye, and a frightful hump on hor back ! 

Her elder sister, when she saw this, wept both for pity at her sister’s misfortune, and for 
fear of her mother’s resentment, and went np to the BrA-hman to entreat him to restore her to 
her original shape, but to her great dismay he had disappeared I So the two wended thoir 
way homewards, and what was the disappointment and chagrin of the mother to see her much- 
loved daughter many degrees uglier than she had been ! She rushed upon our little heroine, 
and would have killed her on the spot, had she not run away and hid herself for the night. 

The next morning she rose betimes, and went to the place where she had buried some of 
the cow’s flesh, for the prescribed period of thirty-ope days had now passed. Upon removing 
the earth that she had piled upon the flesh, she, to her great surprise, discovered a flight of 
steps leading downwards, and when she came to the end of them, she found herself dragged 
into the passage by some unseen hand. Lower down and still lower she went^ till at last she 
saw around her a large palace very richly and handsomely furnished, the presiding divinity of 
which was a middle aged motherly lady, who introduced herself to her as her old friend the 
cow. This good, creature rejoiced greatly to see our young heroine there, and welcoming her 
cordially, invited her to stay with her for the rest pf her life, which she was only too glad 
to do. ' 

After ^ some days the fame of the marvellous beauty of the cow’s protigi reached the ears 
of the Bdja of those subterranean regions, a handsome young man, and ho sent messengers 
to ask the cow to give him her adopted daughter in marriage. 


* The lotus. 
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The cow, for so we must still continue to call her, consented readily, for what man, short of 
a Rajd, could be fit mate for one so beautiful, but she stipulated that she must obtain the consent 
of the girl’s father before she could give her in marriage to him. So the sent his men to 
invite the farmer into his presence that he might obtain his consent. The farmer’s wife, 
however, felt so highly flattered at her husband being thus bidden into a Rajfi’s presence, that 
she too went underground with the messengers, accompanied by her own daughter. 

The farmer was duly presented before the Raja as the beautiful lady’s father, and he humbly 
and most thankfully gave his consent to her marriage. Meanwhile his crafty wife remained 
with the cow, and, not knowing her in her transformed state, thanked her for hefriendinn* her 
step-daughter, and said that she had been very much grieved at the poor child's unaccountable 
absence from home, adding that she had always loved her, and had only chastised her occasion- 
ally for her own good. The cow, however, knew how much of this to believe, but she shook her 
head and said nothing, and even allowed her to do all the kind offices, which it is a mother’s 
pi’ivilege to perform when her daughter is to he married. 

And here the wicked woman saw her opportunity and seized it. On the day appointed for 
the wedding she herself elected to bathe and dress the bride, and, under pretence of applyino- 
some perfume to her head, she thrust a long sharp magic needle, that she had concealed abou^ 
her person, deep into her head. The poor girl was speedily transformed into a bright little 
bird, and flew away into the air before any one could know what had happened, and her 
scheming step-mother at once installed her own daughter in her place, and quickly dressing her 
in the bridal clothes threw a oKhadar round her as is the custom, and carried her in her 
own arms to the aide of the' bridegroom 1 The ceremony was then soon performed over 
them, and the princely bridegroom, without suspecting whom he had married, joyously bore his 
bride home. 

In due course, however, the fraud was discovered, and poor Mntkuli RSni soon found 
herself consigned to a dungeon, dark and dismal. But the RAja’s disappointment at the loss of 
his charmer was so great that he nearly wept his eyes out, and caused every search to be 
made for her, but in vaii-. He also threatened the farmer, as well as the cow, with death if 
they failed to reveal what had become of her, hut they protested their entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts, and the RAja had therefore to give her up for lost, and to bear his grief as 
best he could. 

Some days affser this it happened that a beggar came to the door of his palace and asked 
for alms, and his servants threw him a copper, as usual, for even a RajA cannot give more than 
a copper to each beggar, since thousands come to his door every day. That day, however, the 
beggar would not go away with what he had got, but said : ** What anomalies are to be met 
with in this world ! Within a stone’s throw of this place lives a Dhobi, and at his door I have 
just got a handful of pearls — real rare peai’ls — for alms ; while here in a king’s palace I have 
been given only a copper coin ! W^hy, judging ifo^om what an humble subject of his has given 
me, I should at least get a cart-load of pearls, if not more, at the Raja’s door ! This must 
indeed be a strange country where a subject is richer or more generous than his sovereign 2 ” 

These words of the beggar fell upon the RAja’s ears, and both startled him and wounded 
his pride. What must be the meaning of them ! “ Surely, that man’s gains must be ill-gotten, 
since he gave away so lavishly,” thought the RAja, and he forthwith sent his men and had the 
Dhobi brought before him. And what a strange and romantic tale did this humble individual 
unfold to his sovereign ! He said that he had long been doing the washing of the Royal house- 
hold, and that it was not by robbing or killing any one that he had come by his wealth, but 
that it had pleased Isvara to bestow his bounty upon him in a miraculous 'way. On being asked 
to explain himself, he proceeded in these words : — 

“ Of late, a little bird has taken to coming and perching on one of my hanging lines, each 
night exactly at the stroke of twelve, and every time it comes it puts this strange question to 
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me ; ‘ Ar6, Dhfibi, to wbom belongs this Raj ! * and with an involuntary impulse, for which 
I cannot account, my lips utter this reply, whether I be asleep or awake : ‘ To DSvki Rani ! ' 

At this the bird laughs a sweet ringing laugh like that of a young lady, and with it throws 
forth from its mouth the rarest rubies that ever were seen.” 

The Raja listened with wrapt attention and surprise, while the Dhobi continued: — 
“ As soon as it has done laughing, I again hear its voice asking me another question. ‘ Arg, 
Dh6bi, who occupies the gadi now ?’ To which I am again compelled to reply instinctively ; 
•Mutkuli Rani.’ At this the little bird sobs and weeps and sheds numberless large 
bright pearls for tears. After this short dialogue it flies away and I sleep on, taking care to 
rise before day break and collect the jewels and pearls, for I believe that I have an exclusive 
right to them.” 

“Nobody dare dispute your right to them, Dh6bi,” said the Raja re-assuringly after 
this frank avowal of the honest fellow, “but what I want is the little bird itself. So let me 
watch with you to-night, and see if I can contrive to get possession of the sweet prattler.” 

“ 0 ! that can easily be done, Maharaj, by placing some bird-lime on the line, and throwing 
a handkerchief over the bird just as it has done speaking,” suggested the Dhobi readily. 

That same night the RajS went to the Dh6bl’s yard with a couple of his attendants, and 
laid himself down, covered from head to foot, in a sort of bower shaded over by a jessamine 
creeper, just underneath the very spot where the line on which the bird was wont to perch, was 
stretched. The Dh6bi had already smeared it with bird-lime, so that there was nothing for 
the Raj& to do, but to lie in wait till the bird’s arrival. 

Exactly at the hour mentioned by the Dh6bi the bird came and perched itself on its 
favourite line just over the R&j&’a head, and at once began to ask the usual questions : “ ArS, 

Dh6bi, to whom belongs this Raj ! ” And the Dhdbi, who had all the time been snoring regard- 
less of the Raja’s presence, replied as before: “To Dlvki Rani.” And, sure as the Dh6bi had 
said, she laughed a light silvery laugh that went straight to the heart of the young R&jS, and 
brought him out of the recess iu spite of himself ! But the bird heeded him not, and went 
on: “Arfe, Dhdbi, who is the present occupant of the gadi?*^ The answer as before 
was : MutkuU B&ni ! ” And the bird began to sob and weep in a manner that very nearly 
broke the heart of her listener, and would have flown away, had it not found its tiny feet stuck 
to the line, and its body covered over with a large cloth thrown over it from behind ! 

In a twi n kl i ng it was a prisoner in the hands of the king, who pressed it to his heart, and 
walked away with it to his palace, leaving the Dh6bi to rise at hi5a hour and collect the 
rubies aud pearls that had dropped from the mouth of his nocturnal guest. 

Never was the prince happier than on that morning, as he sat stroking the bird’s head, for 
he felt an unaccountable regard and affection for it. All of a sudden, however, he discovered 
what looked like a needle stuck into the bird’s head, and on pulling it out, what was his joy to 
find his feathered friend transformed into his own long lost bride ! 

Between her smiles and her tears showers of rubies and pearls — • D^vkt Rani related 
to her lover the trick that had been played upon her by her step-mother. The Baj& was so 
angry at this that he forthwith ordered Mutkuli RSni and her mother to be summoned 
before him, and having had their noses and ears out off, banished them his kingdom* 

He then took DSvki Rdni into the presence of her kind friend and guardian, the cow, 
and with her consent, soon celebrated his nuptials with the beautiful lady with due pomp and 
holat, and lived happily with her ever afterwards. 
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SANSKBIT WOBDS XN THE BUEMESE 
LANGUAGE. A EEJOINDEE. 

Tlie first of the objections of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
to what was said under the above head ante, 
VoL XXII. p. 162, is a reiterated assertion that 
the words in dispute are in common use. He 
wisely, however, only quotes in support of this 
a small number of them, and, even of these, 
there are but one or two, on which I do not 
still join issue with him. Surely, Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko does not mean to assert that the ordi- 
nary Burman uses chahkram when he says 
he is going for a walk, or drap when he hints 
that his neighbour’s ideas as to his position in 
society are not waaTanted by the facts of the 
case. In the first word (adlivan) taken seriatitn 
Mr. Taw Sein-Ko practically gives his case away, 
for the only case he is able to adduce of this word 
in conversation is in a purely theological connec- 
tion, and that too in one, which, unless the 
Bunnese think a great deal more about their 
prospects after this life than strikes the ordinary 
non-Buddhist observer, is hardly likely to be of 
every-day occurrence. Moreover, there are plenty 
of more common equivalents for the mea n ing 
mentioned for adlivan. 

There is, of course, a certain vagueness in the 
expression “ common use,” and words that may by 
one person be considered to fall under this head 
may by another be considered to be of but 
rare occurrence, the confusion arising from the 
exact meaning to be applied to common.” To 
take an example at random from the English 
language the word “ eleemosynary” is one under- 
stood by persons possessing a good education and 
in certain circles (those connected with the 
administration of charities, as well as those taking 
an interest in the social problems of the day) ; it 
may even he said to he in ‘common use-’ At the 
same time it cannot he said to be so as regards 
-the mass of the people generally, and as a matter 
of fact it would not be understood by the majority 
of those to whom the word ‘ educated ’ can fairly 
be applied. My contention is that the Sanskrit 
words under discussion ocenpy very much the 
same position, i. e., they are understood and are, 
perhaps, in common use in a few small educated 

1 As regards vrhdr in MrangS I rather doubt 
whether it is really an equivalent for MSru, The r is 
probably added ; cf. the spelling =the sky, where 
the gh is added on a false analogy to the Pali vn^gha, 
[Mr .Houghton will find it difficult to persuade scholars 
of the truth of the last assertion ; c. y., Bur. ES>jagrd = 
Skr. E&jagjiha. — Ed ] 

* [Does not this argument cut both ways? If the 


circlesi but that the great majority are truly 
" caviare to the general.” 

As regards the word amraik, Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
has not given a tittle of evidence in support of 
his assertion that avyrita became amruJs in 
Northern India, nor has he in any way attempted 
to controvert my argument, based on philological 
grounds, as to its late inti’oduction. Had he done 
so, it might have been worth while to discuss 
seriously the original sound in the Buimcse 
language of that vowel, which is now sounded as 
6 when final and ai when penultimate. There are 
excellent grounds for supposing that neither of 
these two sounds represent the former pi’o- 
nunciation, hut it is scarcely necessary to enter 
on the matter here.^ 

Coming to the next word (abhisli^ka), Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko *s disparagement of my argument as 
being “ based on the mere morphology of words,” 
is not very clear, nor does he appear to have, in 
any way, controverted it. My position in refer- 
ence to this, as wen as to other words, is that the 
Burmese language has changed its pronunciation 
since it was reduced to writing, and that foreign 
words, transliterated according to the first pro- 
nunciation, were introduced before those trans- 
literated according to the later one, and no 
amount of asseirfcions as to the use of particular 
words avails, in any way, to controvert this argu- 
ment, The only adequate reply to it possible 
would be the production of an old, extensive, and 
fairly popular literature, the approximate dates 
of the different works being known, proving the 
contrary, and there seems little possibility of 
such a literature ever being uneartbed.® 

Merely observing that the two examples quoted 
of the ‘common use* of ohakrA by Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko shew evidently, as has been suggested 
above, that his ideas and mine as to what words 
can be legitimately so described are widely dif- 
ferent, I would pause to inquire bis objection to 
my expression “ the old speakers of PAH.” ^ Per- 
haps “those who spoke P^i iu former times” 
might be better turned, but is not this purely 
verbal quibbling 

The authorities as to the supposed Sanskrit word 
ehankram seem to be divided. Perhaps some 

literature wHoh will disprove Mr. Houghton’s argu- 
ment is wauting, tho proof of it must also he wanting. — 

8 [But did Mr. Taw Sein-Ko mean any verbal quiD- 
hling? "Was he not poking fun at Mr. Houghton for 
supposing that there were “ old speakers of P^i,’’ or 
“those who spoke PAli in former times,” in such a 
connection as the present ? — Ed.] 
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of tlie readers of the Antiquary ^ “who have made 
a speciality of the study of Sanskrit, may he able 
to enlighten ns on the subject. Mr- Taw Sein-Ko 
has completely misstated my argument conceiving 
the relative antii^nity of Sanskrit and Pdli deriva- 
tives. It is briefly that where one is found to be 
in common use and the other is relatively 
rarely used, the former must be inferred to have 
been the first introduced into the language.^ This 
argument is not, of course, a conclusive one, but 
its validity is in no wise impaired by the two or 
three isolated words quoted in this connection 
by him. 

The allusion to Arakan is not very happy, as 
* although it is not now a seat of leaming ’ it is 
notorious that the Arakanese have, from their 
isolation, preserved better the older pronuncia- 
tion of the language than the Burmese proper- 
The matter is, however, the more beside the point, 
as I went out of way to shew from cognate 
languages a legitimate example of the change of 
final Z in n, 

I cannot admit, except to a very limited degree, 
the argument from the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives in certain Burmese translations of 
Indian works on religion, etc. It is notorious, in 
English and other languages, that learned people 
have a weakness for the most recondite words 
available, prefening Greek to Latin, and Latin to 
Anglo-Saxon, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Burmese literati wei*e or are exempt 
from this weakness. 

The question as to whether the Sanskrit deri- 
vative parissad was first brought into common use 
by political rather than religious influences is one 
which it is impossible to decide without fm-ther 
evidence, and no useful purpose can, therefore, be 
served by a further discussion now of this word. 

As regards the remarks under the word 
Rishi I must disclaim any intention to impute 
** pride or conceit*^ to Buddhist monks in par- 
ticular, they being in my estimation a very 
estimable and well-conducted body of men 
according to their lights. At the same time they 
are only humaAj and the maxim, homo sum, 
mhil hmncmum ah me jpuio, applies to them as 
well as to other people. I admit that the use of 
the word monk’* in this connection in my 
former article was somewhat loose holy per- 
son.** would have been better), but the argummit 
Is not affected thereby, 

* [Then if Skr, deriv. drap is a synonym of the Pfiji 
deriv.ffesfi.((witd, Vol. XSII. p. 162}, it is a good in- 

Bftanoa to quote baoause their relative “ common use ” is 
a point capable of being tested. — Ed.] 


The existence of Sanskrit and Pali derivatives 
together is, of course, susceptible of the explana- 
tion given by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko, but it would seem 
much more jirobable that they are formed on the 
analogy of the linked words so common in the 
Burmese, Chinese and cognate languages, some- 
times to express a new shade of meaning and 
sometimes merely to help out the “accentual 
rhythm” of the sentence. Anyway their existence 
does not help out the argument one way or the 
other. 

As regai'ds samiiddar^, there are plenty of 
books in which the vernacular jpinle is used for 
“ sea,** and not this word. Further, I do not think 
that even Mr. Taw Sein-Ko will assert that it is in 
common use in conversation rather than pinlK 
In granting that samiMard is occasionally used in 
its Kteral sense instead of pinle in books, there is 
no comparison as to the relative use of the two 
words in Burmese. Now, the latter people did 
not push their way down to the sea until com- 
paratively recent times, long after the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism (I speak subject to coiTection, 
not having a book of reference by me), so that, if 
the Sanskrit word in question had really been 
inti’oduced at an early epoch, it is difficult; to 
understand why it should not be the current 
word now for “sea** or ocean .^* From the 
direction of the Burmese immigration, it is 
evident, indeed, that the word ;pinU can only 
be a (comparatively) recently coined one, and, in 
the absence of direct testimony to the contrary, it 
must be presumed, under the circumstances, that 
there was no word previous to it to express the 
same idea. 

As regards Battv& I still affirm the probability 
of my previous argument, and fail to see what the 
occxuTence of this word, in a by-no-means parti- 
cularly ancient® inscription, has to do with the 
case. 

In assuming that Mr. Taw Sein-Ko was the 
first to entitle Sakra the “ Recording Angel of 
Buddhism,** it appears that I was in error, but two 
blacks do not make a white, and the fact remains 
that the said “ Recording Angel,’* if he can be 
called Buoh, is simply the old Eflndu god Indra 
metamorphosed.® 

The reply of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko is interesting on 
two grounds, the first being the theories put 
forward by him on the source of Burmese Bud- 
dhism. The possible truth of these theories I 

® [That depends npon what is called “ azLcieni :** in 
Burma the date quoted, 1228 A. D., is important. — Ed.] 

® [But did not this occur before Buddhism came into 
Burma at all — whether from the North or the South ? 
— Ed.] 
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Lave no intention of controverting, but it^ cei^ 
tainly seems to me tLat the linguistic evidence on 
wLicL they rest is of the flimsiest description, and 
points, so far as it goes, directly the other way. 
It is quite possible that further research may 
modify, ii not altogether change, the complexion 
of that evidence as at present known to us, or, 
again, that the theories mentioned may represent 
what actually happened, and yet the prior use of 
the Sanskrit hooks have left no trustwoi-thy 
traces in the language. It is a common-place fact 
that in analytical reasoning we must he very 
careful of our facta and of the inferences legi“ 
timately deducible from them before we can safely 
found any general hypothesis on them, and in no 
department is this caution more necessary than 
in the science of language. Bearing this in mind, 
it certainly seems to me that the linguistic argu- 
ments in favonr of a prior use of Sanskrit are 
neither sufficiently numerous nor trustworthy at 
present to support any inferences whatever in 
that direction ; but this, of course, does not refer 
to other evidence, such as that relating to the 
form of pagodas, etc. 

The second point of interest in Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko’s paper is the somewhat startling light 
it throws on the proceedings of the Text-Book 
Committee. The facts related under the heading 
of ^arissad might well have been inserted 
elsewhere under the heading of “ Eolk Etymo- 
logy,” but, joking apart, it is certainly prepos- 
terous that the future spelling of Burmese 
should be laid down by a majoiity of sayds, 
whose ideas in jphilology were of the kind men- 
tioned. There are grave grounds for doubt as to 
whether the scientific study of the Burmese lan- 
guage had reached that point when an authorita- 
tive statement on the spelling of doubtful words 
might advantageously have been made, or, at any 
rate, care might have been taken to form the com- 
mittee of a majority of persons with some train- 
ing in philology. Pei’haps even now, if Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko, or other member of the committee, will 
favour the public with further disclosures as 
to the arguments used by the native sayds in 
cases where their opinion over-ruled the more 


intelligent part of the committee, it may not be 
too late by means of a free discussion to get the 
spelling altered,^ 

BejBNABB HOI7GHTO^^ 

A OTJilULATIVE EHTJIE ON THE TIOEE. 
Text. 

Talia malia, wago manz^ panid clevala ge, 

Panid piuni wdgo munza santosfl zhaiia gO, 
Santostl hoflni wdgo manzd dholie baisala go, 
BhoH^ baisflni wSgo manzd gazrdAh Idgald g6, 
Gazratam gazrataih wag6 mdnzi pdnernin dekhila 

Pdnemin dSkhdni wago mdnzd paradia sangild gd, 
Pdradid sdngflni wdgo mdnzd bandukhe nemilii gd. 
BandDkhe ndmCni wdgo manza goUd mtlrild ge, 
Golie mditini wago mdnzd dhamie parild ge, 
Dhamie pdruni wago mdnzfl rasid bdndila gd, 

Basie bdndflni wago mdnza arid ghdtala gd, 

Arie ghaldni wago mdnzd khdndie flchlild gd, 
EMudiS flchlilni wdgo mdnzd darbdrdntu nela gc. 

Translation. 

To the tank my tiger for water descended ; 
Drinking water, my tiger felt happy; 

Peeling happy, my tiger in the cave sat ; 

Sitting in the cave, my tiger began to play, 
Playing, playing, my tiger the water- woman saw; 
The water- woman seeing my tiger, the hunter was 
informed ; 

The hunter being informed, iny tiger with the 
gun was aimed at ; 

Aimed at with the gun, my tiger with a bullet was 
killed ; 

Killed with the bullet, my tiger on the ground 
was thrown ; 

Thrown on the ground, my tiger with a rope was 
bound; 

Bound with a rope, my tiger on a pole was slung ; 
Slung on a pole, my tiger on the shoulders was 
lifted; 

Lifted on the shoulders, my tiger to the dairhdr 
was carried. 

This is a popular song among the East Indians 
in Salsette, and is sung on festive occasions, in- 
I eluding marriages and christenings. 

I Bombay. Geo. Fe. D’Penha. 


OORRBSPONDEKCE. 


VADDAVABA. 

In connection with the discussion {ante. VoL 
XXII. pp. Ill and 251) as to what day of the 
week is indicated by the term VaddavAra, and 

7 [It may help the present controversy for me to 
state here that by far — by very far — the two oldest 
insoriptions yet unearthed at Pagan are : (1) in North 
Indian 7th or 8th Century characters ; this is filled with 
Sanskrit words and expressions mixed with those in 


the meaning of vadda, 1 would draw attention to 
the following interesting passage from Kamada 
literature, which has been brought to my notice 
by B. SrinivAs AyyangAr, one of my assistants. 

another language not yet determined: (2) in Gupta 
charaoters and dated in the second Gupta Century , « 
400-500 A. D. ; this is in Sanskrit. I hope in due 
course to have the publishing of both msoriptions in this 
Journal. — En.] 
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It occurs in Banna’s poem called Sdhasa-Bhima- 
yijaya, or Oadd-yuddict, ’written at the end of 
the tenth century, the hero of which is the 
Ohftlukya prince Satydsraya. The quotation forms 
tlie 26t]i padya of tlie 3rd divdsa. 

Kalasajaai intnm koHsida \ 
thalane gadarh Dharmma-nandanaiii krdra- 
diaaiii- II 

gala pesaraiii mareyisi Mam- \ 
gaiaY^ram Vaddavfliram. embante valani II 
* Having so caused Hala^aja to be slain, is not 
tlie son of Dliarma base P Even as disguising tlie 
name of evil (or nnlncky) days in calling them 
MamgalavSira and Vaddavlira.’ 

The reference is doubtless to a common saying 
that Tuesday, which is amamgala or inauspicious, 
is called Mamgalavdra, and that Tudhishthira, who 
was (in this instance) adharma or unjust, is called 
Dharma-rdj a. But as far as the meaning of Y ad- 
davSra is concerned, the passage demands that it 


should be a name of auspicious import apiolied to 
a day which is really inauspicious. Now these 
conditions are exactly fulfilled in the case of 
Saturday (not Eriday), provided we can inter- 
pret vacjda as a word of good omen. On the 
analogy, therefore, of haddi (interest on money) 
from vriddMf we may derive vadcja from vriddha, 
which signifies ‘old, full-grown, large, augmented,’ 
&c. This is sufficient for our purpose, for gi’owth 
and increase are recognized signs of prosperity 
and good fortune. The idea of matuiity is also 
not inappropriate as applied to the last day of the 
week. We seem, therefore, justified in conclud- 
ing that Yaddavfilra means Saturday. 

The terms vadda thus explained will equally, 
apply to a great merchant, to the principal taxes 
or to a famous village, — the various connections 
in which it appeal’s in inscriptions. 

Lewis Rice. 

Bangalore^ lOth Jcmmry 1894. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BUDDHIST CA7ES IN MESaUI. 

Referring to my “ Notes on Bamannadesa,” 
ante, Yol. XXII. p. 327 ff., I have lately been 
sent, through the kindness of Mr. H. G. Batten, 
Deputy Commissioner of Mergui, three ancient 
images of the Buddha found in that District. One 
is of wood, very much eaten away ; one of iron 
or beU metal, so eaten away as just to prove by its 
appearance that it was an image of the Buddha; 
and one of some such mixture as the ^‘tute- 
nague,” ^ or white copper, of the old travellers. 
This last is still in good preservation, and had 
been either cast or stamped. All three bear a 
strong family likeness in general shape to those 
found by myself in the Oaves about Maulmain. 

These three images were found in the extreme 
south of Burma on the banks of the LSnya River | 
and m a Cave, and so are valuable to prove the 
spread of the cult of the Buddha in Caves. 

The finder was Maung Maung, a Township 
Officer of the Mergui District, who writes of the 
find thus : — 

“In the Pratan Oaves on the left tributary of 
ihe Ldny^ River I found these remains. Tradi- 
tion asserts the existence in this neighbourhood of 
the site of an ancient City, called Kosainbi,® which 
was destroyed about the middle of the 14th Oen- 
tuiy A. D. by the Great Thai (Sh&n) Race, who 
invaded the country from the north-east. I found 
vestiges of cultivation, but no remains beyond 
those now sent.” 

R. 0. Te mple. 

® See Tule, Sdbson-Johson, 8, v, Tootnague. 

® [There aipe “Kosambis” all over Burma. They 
merely refer to the habit of giving olaasical names to old 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 

Bdjagriha — YdzajC. 

The Burmese word for the famous Buddhist 
site is written Rdjagrd and pronounced TAzdjd. 
The Sanskrit name of the place is, of course, 
R&jagpiha and the true Pdli name is R&jagaha. 
The Burmese grC cannot be got ont of gaha^ 
though it is the natural representative of griha. 
Here then seems to be a clear instance of a 
famous name in constant use, connected with reli- 
gion in Burmese, the Sanskrit form of which is 
preferred to the P&li, pointing almost certainly to a 
Sanskrit usage anterior to Pdli usage in Burmese. 

Bigandet, Life and Legend of Gaudama, Or. 
Ser. Ed., Yol. 11., p. 181, practically admits the 
Sanskrit form when he writes ; — “ Radzagio or 
Radzagihra, was the capital of Magatha or 
South Behar.” Compare with the above state- 
ment the following from Fausboll’s Yol.L 

p. 143, Lakkhanajfiitaka : — “ Atit6 Magadharatth^ 
RdjagahanagarS Sko Magadhard*]^ raj jam 
kAr^si,” which Rhys Davids, Buddhist BvHh 
Stories, p. 196, paraphrases ; — Long ago, in the 
city RdoQ'gaRa, in the land of Magadha, there 
ruled B certain king of Magadha.’’ 

This instance seems dead against Mr. Houghton’s 
argument, ante, p. 165, and R. A. 8 ., 1894, 
p. 411 f ,, that M6r does hot, in Burmese, represent 
Mdru and that mdgji does not represent migha, 
for there we have grd representing griha, 
R. 0. Temple. 

sites in order to give a home to classical stories in their 
own land, 'which is so strong in the Burmese.— R* 0. T.] 
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THE SAMAOHARI-SATAKAM OF SAMAYASUKDARA AND PATTATALIS 
OF THE ANCHALA-GACHCHHA AND OTHER GAOHOHHAS. 

BY JOHANNES KLATT. 

{Bevised with Additions^ by Ernst Leumanti.)^ 

1, The Sd.in&ch&ri-»&atakamk 

T he Samftehari-Satakam was composed ia Sam vat dvi-muni-shafc-pralevarochis 1672 
(A. D. 1616) in the city of Me^ata by Samayasimdara^gani, The author was a pupil of 
Sakalachandra of the Rihada-gotra, whose preceptor was Jinachandra-siiri, from Samvat 
16 12 to 1670 sari of the Bfihat-kharatara-gachchha. The work was begun in Siddha-puri 
(Mtilatranapura) in Sindhu-desa and was finished three years later in Medata (Snkhakara) under 
J inasihha-sfiri, from Saihvat 1670 to 1674 sfiri of the same gachchha. It contains 5 pi'akasas 
and 100 chapters (252 leaves). The date of the MS. is “ vidhu-vasu-rasa*sasin ” 1681 (A. D* 
J625) and it was written in the reign of rauIa-KAlyanadasa by Thaharu, son of Srimalla. 

The text begins with the sloka : 

Sri-Viram cha gurnih natva smritv^ gaohohha-paramparam | 
Prasnottara-sata-grantham vakshye slstranusaratah U 1, 

This verse proves that the work has also the title of PraSnottara-&ata, 

A number of the chapters have special names, viz, : — 11, dvidalagrahanadhikara. 
12, samgarapha-pramukhanam dvidalatvadhiklra. 13, sravakanaih panakakara-nisliedlia. 
15, sravakauiim ek^asa-pratima-vahana-nishedhadhikara. 21, jAta-mritaka-sutaka-pinda-nishedlia- 
dhikara. 22, tassa dhammassa kevali-pannattassa nishedhadhikara. 36, samAyika-vaisa^adhikAra. 
88, 45-Agama-sthapana. 39, jina-pratimA-pfijAdhikara. 40, jina-pratimA-sthApanadhikara. 
41, jina-pratima-pAjA-phala. 44, deva-sthiter api pnnyatvAdhikara. 45, yogopadhAna-vahanA- 
dhikara. 48, pfirvaohArya-grantha-sammati. 49, srAvakAnam mnkha-vastrika. 50, dvitfya^ 

* 1 Chiefly derived from the newly acquired Berlin MSS. which I examined in the Autumn of 1893. I have also 

arranged alphabetically the list of quotations from the Sdmdchdrtiataka (see post, p. 170, 1. 4 from bottom to 
p, 174), which Klatt had prepared in the order of the leaves (It, 26, etc-) ^ 

* I cannot publish this paper of my friend, Johannes IQatt, without noting that it is, with the ‘ Note’ attached 
to it, and published post, p, 183, the last contribution that can come from his ppn. Besides these he has left behind 
him ’the JaiTha-OnomasUconi a huge composition, for which, I am sorry to say, I have as yet not been able to do 
more than to arrange the parts and have them bound into eight stately volumes. Blatt himself was never able to 
do more towards the publication of this great work than to prepare finally for press a sample of work, which 

(prefaced by our common master. Prof, Weber) appeared under the title:— ‘Specimen of a literaiy-bibliographieal 

Jaina-Onomastioon, by Dr. Johannes Klatt, Leipzig, 1892, printed by O. Harrassowitz.’ 

In thus leave of the eminent Indianistio Chronicler and Bibhographist, we are the more sensible of the 

irreparable loss caused by his disappearance from Literature, as a year or two more of work would have allowed 
him to complete what has been slowly growing into shape in his study during the past ten years. Meanwhile 
it is some satisfaction to point to the other results of Klatt’s Librarianship and scholarship, and to be able to state 
that, short as his career was, his unwearied zeal has resulted in work of capital importance to the Indian Depart*? 
ment of the Eoyal Library.at Berlin, to Indian Bibliography, and particularly to Jain Studies, * 

The chronology of his life, presented, by way of one of the Pattdvalis so happily brought to l^ht by ms 
iesearches, is as follows Johannes Klatt : born 1852 A. D. as the son of the postmaster of Pilehne (in the Prussian 
province of Posen) ; diTcshU (matriculation) at the Berlin University 1868 ; after four years’ study there ^ took his 
Dootor’.s degree by presenting (see BoebtUngk’s Indische Bprache, 2nd ed., Part III. Preface) a paper on Ch na^a s 
Sentences’ to the University of HaUe ; 1873 ‘ Volunteer ’ at the Berlin Eoyal Library (stiU hmg for a 

couple of years a's official stenographist in the Prussian House of Commons), 1880 ‘ Gustos, 1888-92 (nominaJlya so 

XS93) ‘«l4ibrarian * 

He contributed papers to the foDowipg periodicals: J<mmal of the German Oriental Sooieiy. Fi^ OnetM 
Jowmal, Ini-um AnHqmry, IVansachone of the Eoyal Academy of Berlin, CentraXilatt fur 3®* 

the Germ^ Orientil Slooieisy. he also irrote, in its Tearlf/ Reports for 1880 snd 1881, the 
(Upper India), 'and for the same Society he compiled, with Prof. Ernst Knhn, the | O^nt^ Bib lograp y 
1888 to 1886 (one volume per annum). The eminent serrioes of Klatt to the Boyal library at Berlin can on y 
fully appremated by one who has for soie time worked in Hs rich stores of Ind^ prints ^d i^uMnpi^ For th 
aoknowle^ent of 'Klatt’s contributions to ftof. Weber’s Second Oat^fftie the re^er is referred to the refaoe 
of its Third Part, p. viii, 
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Tandana-pradana. 51, kxtiani. 52, mangala. 64, sringataka. 65, prasuka-vicMra. 
56, sachittaohurfla.violia.ra. 59, daivasika-ratrika-pratikrama^iaiii kiyat-kalaih yavach chhudhyati 
Ticharali, 60, paSchamyali parvatva. 62, Jinavallabha-suri-samacharl (40 v.). 63, Jinadatta- 
s^ri-samaoh&ri (30 v-). 64, Jinapatti-suri-s^macharJ (69 v-)- vyavastha-patra, 69, pada- 
sthana-vyavastha-vridhi. 70, amiyoga-d^na-visarjanar-vidhi. 71, bhavana-devata-kayotsarga. 
73, looha-karapaQa-vidhi. 79, asv^dhyaya-^vichara. 80, chaitra^purnima-deva-vandana-vidhi, 
81, gnru-stupa^pratishtha-vidhi. 82, sravakauto devatavasara-sthiipana-piija-vidhi. 83, kalpa- 
trepottarana-vidhi. 84, .pratikraman^nukrama. 85, paiishadha*karanaiixikraina. 86, diksh^-^ 
dana-vidhi. 87, vachaua-vidhi. 88, ntksheparvidhi. 89, nikshepa-vidhi. 90, nitya-kartavyata. 
100, ^nti-vidhi. 

One o£ the most interesting chapters (f. 355-37&) is that detailing the dispute between 
Jinachandra-S'Clri (Sam vat 1612-70, Elharatara) and I}harinasd.gara (Tapa) in Sarhvat 1617, 
kartfcika sndi 7 sukra-vSre, in Anahilla-pattana, where the preceptors of the 84 gaohchhas assem- 
bled, as to whether Abhayaddva, the author of commentaries on the 9 angas, belonged to the 
Eharatara-gaohchha. The chapter names the following gachchhas and preceptors : sAsha-bhatt^- 
raka-Karmasundara-suri 1. SiddhantiyA-vada-gachchhathi srl-Thirachandra-sfiri 5 (!). srt- 
Kalyflnaratna-suri 6. Siddhantiya-vada-gachchha sri-Mahisagara-suri 8 (1). Pimpaliya-gachchhe 
Vimalachandra-siiri 9. Tra6ga<JiyA-piinainiya-gaohchhe sri-Udayaratna-suri 10. piiandheriya- 
pnmnamiyA-gachchhe sri-Samyamasagara-sdri 11. KatabapnrA-tapa-gachchhe VidyAprabha- 
sAri 12, BokadiyA-gaohchhe DevAnanda-suri 13. SiddhAntiyA-gachohhe punyAsa-Pramoda- 
hahsa 14. PAIhanapnrA-gachchhe sAkhA TapA-gachchhe vA RanganidhAna 16. Anchalargachchhe 
Bhfivaratna 17 (I). Chhapariya-pumnamiyA-gaohchhe pam° Udayaratna-rAja 18. SAdhn- 
punamiyA-gachohhe yA° EAgA 19, MaladhArA-gachchhe pam® Gunatikka 20. OsavAlA-gachchhe 
pain® Ratnaharsha 21. Dhavaliparva-AnchaliyA-gaohcblie punyAsa-RaiigA 22. Ohitravala-tapA- 
gachchhe tA® KsbamA 23. OhintAmaniyA-pA(JA vA® GujaamAnikya 24. AgamiyA npAdhyAya- 
Sumatisekhara 26. Vega^A-kharatarapam® PadmamAnikya 26. Vrihat-kharatara YA®Miimratna27, 
ChitrAyala-jAngiyAdai pam® RAjA 28. KorantayAla-tapa-gachchhe chelA-HAihsA 29, 
Vichamvandanikashi BAlnyA 30. AgamiyA Mokala 31, Elharatara npAdhyAya-JayalAbha 32, 
SAshi-osayalA-gachchhe pam® SJhA 1. Anchala-gachchhe sri-Lakshmlnidhana 2. Vrihaoh-ohhAli- 
ya-tapA-gachchhe sri-Sa-ahhagyaratna-sAri 3. Tada-gachchhe ■apAdhyaya-srl-VinayaktiAala 4. 
Korandavala-gachohhe pam® Padmasekhara 5. PiirnimA-pakshe pam® Ratnadhira-gani 6. 
Bharuyachchha-gachchhe pam® sri-Ratnasagara 7.. MaladhArA-gachchhe EshamAsundara 8. 
AnchaliyA Pur^ohandra 9, 

The names of 17 pattftvalis are ^so quoted, via.: — 1, sr!-Tapa»gaohohhIya-flri- 
Hemahansa-sAri-krita-KalpAntaryAchya. 2, BhAvahadA-krita-Guru-pairya-prabhAyaka-grantha* 
3. TapA-laghn-sAkha Laghu-sAkha-pattAyali. 4. TapA-krita-Achara-pradipa (by Ratnasekhara- 
suri), 5. Samdeha-dolavah Kharatara-grantha. 6. KumAragiri-sthita-TapA-sAmagri-sAdhu- 
pattAvali. 7. sri-Jinavallabha-sAri-kyita-Sardha-sataka-karmagrantha. 8, sri-OhitravAla-gach- 
chhiya-sri-Dhanesvara-kiita-vritti-paramparA-sadhaka (composed Samyat 1171). 9. Kalyana- 
karntna-sAri-chirantana-tippanaka-dvaya. 10. OhhAparishA-pumnamiyA-pattAyalt 11. SAdhn- 
pnnamiyA-pattAyali. 12, Guru-parvAyali-grantha. 13. FzrabhAyaka-charitra (sloka 16). 14. sri- 
AbhayadAya-sAri-charitra (55 thi 95 sima). 16, PamvAla-gaohchhiya-bha®-AmadSya-&Ari-Prar- 
bhAvaka-charitra. 16. PimpaliyA-XJdayaratna prarambhena Jivamisasana. 17. TapA-sri-Soma- 
snri-rajlye kntopadAsa-sattari-grantha (composed Samyat 1412 by Somadharma-gani). 

In. the remaining chapters of the compilation the following works, authors and 
dates (presented here in alphabetical order) are quoted 

20fl, Ajita-sAri, 90flf, AjitadAya-sAri, of the Cbandra-gaehohha^ composed Xoga-yidhi-pra- 
kara^a, s. 1273, tii-saptaty-adhika-dyAdasa-sata-yarshe. 

30a, Abhaya(dAva)“sAri*s of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha Vijayanta-yi]aya*kAvya (122 
flokas), composed Samyat 1278, ashta-saptaty-adhika-dvAdasa-sata-varshe. 
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23&, Ambada-mnni’s Aradhyatvena-stiiti, under the name of Shat-kalyanaka. 

92a, B.is]ial>liad^7a-sisliyas Aslitapada-pratishdil. 

67a, Ananda-sfci’s vrifcti on Pravacliana-saroddhara-gathardliara. 

242&, Aradhana-pataka. 

3a, Avasyaka-lagbu-yritti and p<irTacli8.iya-vinimiita-srl-ATasyaka-cliuri(iL 

35&, Upadesa-taraibgini, 

725, UpAsaka-pratiina-prakarana. 

91a, TJnr^svAti-v&chaka’s Pratisbtha-kalpa, 1975, U.’s Pujii-prakarana * 

22a, Kalpsldhyayana-nirukta, composed Samvat 1325, tattva-gunendu-varshe by srJ- 
Vinayendu {L e.,* Vinayachandra). This notice is exact as may be seen from the Poona US. of 
the gloss (Kielhorn’s Report, 1880-81, p. 76, No. 371). It is a short commentary (of 418 
Granthas only) on the so-called Kalpasutra, on the Paryushana-kalpa (published by 

Jacobi) 5 its full title (at the end of the Poona MS.) is FaryusJiandkalpddhjayanasya hatichiJ- 
durgapada-nirukta, 

58a, Kalakaoharya-kathd atijirna, 369 slokas» 

586, KMakacharya-katha, Anahilla-pattane Pimpaliya-kharatara-bhS.ndagarantaTvartini, tat- 
prati-prante cha punar idam api likhitam asti, yatha sri-Kharatara-gachchhe sri-Jinachandra- 
sTiri-patte sri-AbhayadSva-sdri-hetau sadhu- Jayasihhena sii-Kalpa-pustika likh^pit^. 

526, 62a , 886, Tap4-gachohhadhira ja-bhatttoka-&'i-Hiravijaya-s{iri-prasadikrita-Prasnot- 
tarasamuchchaya, tach-chhishya-pandita-Kirtivijaya-gani-samuchchita, pam° Vishnarshi-gani- 
krita-prathama-prasna, pam° Gumvijaya-gani-krita-navama-prasna, pam® JagamMa-ga^i-krita- 
tr ay odasa-prasna . 

246, Avachfiri on the Kalpa-shtra, by Kulamandana-sdri of the Tapa-gachchha, and 
59a, K.’s VichS-ramrita-samgraha. 

25a, Gunaohandra-gani’s Vira-oharitra (226, Hira-eharitra, prSk.), pancha-vifisaty-adhika- 
dvadasa-sahasra 12026-pramana, composed Samyat 1139, ekona-ohatvarihsad-adhikaikadasa-sata- 
varshe. 256, Gunachandra, pupil of Sumati-vachaka, pupil of Prasannachandra-siiri, pupil of 
AbhayadSva-sdri nav&nga-vritti-kdra. (Peterson, III. Rep, p. 17, App. p. 305-6, has Guruchan- 
dra, which is a mistake). 

9 1 6, Gautama-priohohha-tikA. 

14a, Ohandra-suri’s vritti on Sha^-^yasyaka. 167a6, Ch.’s Yoga-yidhi. IS^i^ sn-Srichan- 
dra-suri*S' vritti on Pratikramana-sutra (chapter sam^yikadhikara) . 

696, Oharchari-grantha. 

70a, Chaitya-yandanaka-yritti ; see also JDhamaakirti. 

23a, Sulasa-oharitra (sarga 6 with the name Samyaktya-parikshajaa), 700 slotas, by 
Jayatilaka-s&ri of the Agamika-gaohchha. 

72a, Jina-kalpa-vyayachchheda. 

56-6a, ** Jinagutto Nayakara-purassaram k^una Nisihiam.’' 

67a6, Jinadatta-suri’s TJtsiitrarpadodghattana-kulaka. 

696, Jinadatta-sAri’s Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

696, Jinapatti-sAri’s Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

206, Jinapatti-sAri (died Samvat 1277) of the Khar.-gachchha,^ Dv4dasa-knlaka-yntti 
(v. 1-12 communicated). 636, J/s SAmaoh&:i. 

925, Jinaprabha-sfiri’s Toga-vidhi, composed Samyat 1273, tri-saptaty-adMka-dvftda^ 
sata-yarshe. 

99a, Jinaprabha-sAri’s (SaAvat 1349-69) Siddhfinta-stava. 

15a, Jinayallabha-sAri’s Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana. 
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796, Vallab]iajina(= Jinavallabha)-B{iri^a Pansbadha-vidhi-prakarana. 

85c<, JinaTallabba-suri’s brihad-vritfci on Samgba-pattaka. 1666, J/s SrSddba-knlaka. 

64a, sn-Jesa}ainernTbM]^<J%^re sain° 1215 Hkbita-ptistikL 

105a, achilrya-V alabbya^s ( ! ) Jyotih-karandaka-sutra. 1046, -vritti. 

68a, sri-KalikaoMryair achir^atvat yad nktam Thana-vrittan sri-Hemacharya-guru-sri- 
D6vendraehandra-siiribbi]t 

716, Tarnnaprabha-sfiri’s baldvabodba on SbadAvasyaka. 

72a, sn-Tilak&cbarya’s SamacMrJ-grantba. 1876, sri-Til/s Avasyaka-vritti. 

356, grantban sri-Tilakas cbakara vividhdns Chandraprabhjiobaryavat. 

406, B^va-sbri’s Sadlia-dina-charya^ 60a, -vritti ; see also s. v. Stbananga. 

46, Devagnpta-siiri’s cbirantana-rritti on ITava-pada, composed Samvafc 1070, saptaty- 
adbika-sabasra-varsbe, 

* Dgyacbandra-siiri, see s. Y. Thana-vritti and Sthilnanga. 

31a6, DSvabbadracharya’s Parsvanatba-charitra, 11167 Sokas, composed Samvat 1168, 
vasn-rasa-rudra-varsbe, first copy written by Amalacbandra-gani. Succession list : Cbandra-kule 
Vardbamslna, etc., up to Prasannachandra-sfiri, pnpil of Abbayad6va-suri. P.’s pupil Sumaty- 
upudbyiiya, author of Samvega-ranga-sMa (Peterson, III. JSej?. App, p. 64, 1. 4 fr. b., bas mala 
instead of s^la), Vira-cbarita, Katb^-ratna-kosa. D6vabbadra, Samvat 1168. 

476, Bfevendra-suri and Vijayaobandra-sfiri, pupils of Jagacbcbandra-sfiri, Tapa, Samvat 
1285 in Ylja-pura. 

7a, Devendra-suri (of the Tap4-gacbcbba), vritti on ^r&vaka-dinakritya-sutra, and Visesba- 
visbaya, and 96, vribad-vritti on Dharmaratna-prakararia. 

806, BSvendra-sfiri (of tbe Rudrapalliya-gacbcbba), vritti on Prasnottara-ratna-m^la, 
composed Samvat 1429, ekona-triDsad-adbika-cbaturdasa-sata-varsbe, 

1196, DSvendra-stava. 

2866, Dbanapala-pandita-raja-paramarbata’s Sravaka-vidbi, 

346, Bbanesvararsfiriofi^e Obitrllv^-gacbcbba, composed a vritti on Sardba-sata, Samvat 
1171, eka-saptaty-adbikaikMasarSata-varabe. ' ‘ 

7a, Bbarmakirti-mabopadbyaya, pupil of B6v6ndra-suri, composed Obaitya-vandanaka- 
bbasbya-Y^tti undj^r the name of SamgbRcbS^, 

786, Bbarmakirty-upadbyaya’s (Tapa) vritti on SaihgMcbira. 

316, Bharmagbosba-suri, AbbayadSva-suri-samt^niya, erected Samvat 1293 a statue of 
Santin^tba. 

\ 35’a, vadi-BbarmadSvaHsfiri of tbe Obitravala-gacbcbba. 

58a, Bbarmaprabbarsfiri’s K&lakaobarya-katb^, 56 gathfts, composed Samvat 1389> 
ank&Bbtayaksba-varsbe. 

96, Bbarmabindu-vritti. ^ 

126, Bbarmavidbi-prakarana-vritti (chapter Klimad§vadbikara). 

646, Nami-sadbu, pupil of Salibbadra-suri, composed a vritti on Sr^vaka-dharma-* 
prajnapti Samvat 1122, dv^-vinsaty«adhikaik^dasa-sata"varsbe, and a vritti on Sbad'^vasyaka, 
Samvat 1112.^ 

866, N firacbandiiya-dvitiya-prakarana. 

' 206, Pancbasaka-ebfirm-vritti. 906, Pancbasaka-cbfirni; see also YafcdSva. 

39a6, A complete Pattavali of the Tapfi-gacbcbba. 

s Plur.l APtfikrit passage from the is quoted by Dharmasftgaara in his commentary on Kupa~ 

hikdkaUfL in. 59 ; see also below a, v, Sth&nftnga. 
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26^-27^5 Padmaprablia-suri’s Munis ayrata-svami-cbaritra, composed SaihTat 1294, v^da- 
graha-ravi, cliatu]>navafcy-adhika-dTadasa-&ta-varshe. Chandra-kule Yardhamana-suri, pupil 
Jinesvara-suri and bandhu Buddhisagara-suri, Jinesvara’s 3 pupils Jinacbandra, Abbayadfiya (9 
vritti) and Jinabbadra ; cliakre sri-Jinachandi*a-siun-gurubhir dhuryah Prasannilbbidbas, tena 
granthachatusbtayi-spbufca-matihsrt-Deyabbadra-prabbur D^vananda-munisvaro, D^va-prabbu, 
Yibudbapi'abba-suri Chbatrapalliyi, bis pupil Padmaprabha-sfiri Samrat 1294. 

90fl, Paramananda, pupil of AbbayadSva-suri, composed Toga-yidbi, Sarfavat 1240, cbat- 
varin ^d-adbika-dvAdasa-sata-vai’sbe likhita. 

173a, Paryusban^-cburni. { 015, Padalipt^cbarya’s Pratisbtlia-kalpa. 

1745, Paryusbana-paryan. I 2085, Parsvanatba-lagbu-stavana. 

I67fl5, Purnabbadra, pupil of Jinapati-suri (+ Samvat 1277), composed sri-Kritapunya- 
cbaritra. 

22a, Pritbvicbandra-suri’s tippanaka on Paryusbana-kalpa. P., pupil of D6vasena-gani, 
pupil of Yasobhadra-suri, pupil of Dbarmagboslia-sAri "wbo conyerted the king of Sakambbari, 
pupil of ^labbadra-suri of the Chaudra-kula* 

123fl, 127a, Pratimottbapaka-matam triu&id-adbika-pancbadasa-sata ISSOvarsbe pradur 

bhutam. 

81 5, D^vendra-suri’s Pratyakhyana-bhasb ja. 

68a, Yritti on Pratyakbyana-bbasbya, composed Samvat 1183, try-asifcy-adbikaikadasa-&ita- 
varshe. 

1655, Nagapuriya-gacbcbba- 205, Bribad-gacbchbiya-Samacb&ri ; see also Samacbiiri. 

Pratyakbyana-bbasbya. 575, Bb&vad^va-suri"s KMakaoharya-katba, 100 gMas. 

83a, Prasama-sutra-v|itti. 1085, 1105, 1365, Manomati-sisbya. 

71a, Prasaba-suri. 205, Manad^va-sAri's Knlaka (v. 5-15 conamunicated). 

55a, YinayacbandropAdbyaya-Mnnicbandra, pupil of Sarvajnadeva-suri of the Bribad- 
gacbcbha, composed a yritti on Upadesa-pada, Samvat 1174, abdbi-muni-radra-varsbe. 

525, 1715, Munisundara-sOri, pupil of Somasundara-siiri (Tapa), composed Sbad-ayasyaka, 
bSlfivabodba, &’dddha'-pratikramana-siitra. 

975, M^rusundaropadbyaya’sSAdhika-sata-prasnottara-grantba, composed under Jinacban- 
dra-siiri' (Samvat 1514-30), successor of Jinabbadra-suri (Samvat 1475-1514). 162a, M.’s 

Shad-avasyaka-bAlavabodha. 1715, M/s Yarttika-prasuottara-sataka. 

5a, Tasod6va-suri*s cburni on Pancbasaka. 

157a, Yasodeva-sdri’s Vandanaka-cbArni. 

17a, 4a, Yasodevopadbyaya in tbe succession (samtana) of Kekndacharya of the Ukesa- 
gacbcbba, composed a vritti on Nava-pada, Samvat 1165, pancha-sbasbty-adbikaikadasa-Bata- 
varshe. 

94a, Y oga-niryukti-bb asby a. 

35a, Ratnaprabba-suri of tbe XJkesa-vanla. 

52a, Ratnasekbara-suri*s (Tapa-gacbchba) vritti (Vidlii-kaumudi) on Sraddba-pratikra- 
mana. 79a, R.*s Sraddba-vidbi-viniscbaya. 

95a, Lalita-vistarA-vrittL 

95a, Laukika-tippanaka. 

55, Vardbamana-suri, pupil of tbe navanga-vritti-kAra Abhayad^va-sUn, composed Katha- 
kosa (chapter paScba-anu-vrata-phala-varnan&dbikara), Samvat 1141, and 26a5, Adinatha- 
cbaritra, ekAda^a-sabasrallOOO-pramita, Samvat 1160, sbasbty-adbikaikAdasa-sata^varsbe, under 
Jayasinba-narendra. 
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216 at 234&, Yardhamana-sfiri of the Rudrapallija-gachchlia, in the saihtana of Abhaya- 
dSva (9 yyitti), composed Achara-dinakara, 70tf, Vidhi-vichara-sara-kulaka, 

2165, Vardham^na-stnti-traya. 152a, Vivaha-chvilikA. 

195, Yastihinda (ekonavihsati-lambha). 47a, Yihara-nishedha-siitra. 

152a, Vichara-sAra-grantha. 1825-1835, Yyavastha-pattra, 33 t. 

1565, YicharAmrita-grantha. 2085, ^kra-stava, 

1575, Yicharamrita-samgraha. 7a, Shad-Ayasyaka-vritti and Dinakrih a-vritti, 

275-28a5, Saihghatilakacharya’s (Rndrapalliya-kharatara) vritti (Tattya-kanmndi) on 
Samyaktva-saptatika, composed Sarii vat 1427, adn-nayanambhodhi-kshapakrit (Peterson, I. Eep. 
p, 53, gives, by mistake, 1422, dvi instead of adri), sapta-vinsaty-adhika-chatnrdasa-sata-varshe 
in Sarasvata-pattana, dipotsaye, at the request of Devendra-mnni ; Somakalasa-vachaka was his 
saliaya, and YasahkalasopAdhya 3 ''a wrote the first copy. The succession list is: Chandra-gachcbhe 
Yardhamana (Dharaiaendra-yandya-charanah), Jin6syara, AbhayadAva (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, 
Jinasekliara ganadhara, Padmachandra-suri, Yijaj’achandra-s^Ari, a second Abha3’adeya-siiri, 
founder of the Rndrapalliya-gachchha, D8yabhadra-suri, Prabhananda-sfiri, tat-patte siimat 
Srichandra-sAri and Yimalachandra, tach-chhishya Gnnasekhara-STiri, whose pupil was 
Sanigbatilaka, Samvat 1427. In a Rndrapalliya-kharatara-krita-prabandha is the succession: 
Chandra-knle Abhayad^va (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, Bhavad^va- s^ri, Devabhadra, Prabhananda, 
author of Yitarfiga-stavana, the first copy written by Harshachandra-gani, 

225, Sarngha-pattaka-brihad-vyittan Chaitrakfitiya-prasasti. 

244a, DAvendrar-siirPs brihad-vritti on SamghAchara. 

905, Yada-gachchhJya-jirna-Samachari ; see also Brihadg. 

67a, Siddhas^na-sfirPs vritti on Pravachana-sAroddhara. 

85a, Somadhartna-gani, pupil of Chfiritraratna-gani-mahopAdhyAya, pupil of SomadAvasun- 
dara-sfiri (38a, Somasundara-sishya) of the TapA-gachchha, composed Upadesa-saptatikA, Samvat 
‘1412, dvAdasadhika-chaturdasa-sata-varshe. 

66a5, Somasnndara-sfiri, pupil of DSvasundara-gani (Tapa), balAvabodha on Toga-sastra, 

59a, D^va-sfiri’s vritti on Sthananga, corrected (sodhitA) by NAmichandra-sfiri. 

95a, Jayaohandra-sfiri’s (Tapa) 
Hetugarbha-grantha. 

23a, Hema-nyaya-sfitra. 

3 5a, HemarAja and Guiiachandra 
(digambara). 

79a, 895, Hemahansa-gani, his snccession list: TapA-gachchhe Somasnndara-siiri (+ 
Samvat 1499), Jayachandra-suri, Ratnasekhara-sfiri, Udayananda-sfiri, whose pupil Hemahaiisa- 
gani composed a bAlAvabodha on Shad-Avasyaka srAddha-varabhyarthanajA. 

35a, Hemahansa-suxi (of the TapA-gachchha), ElalpAntarvAchya (P), (chapter gachchha- 
prabh A vakadhik Ara ) . 

2. Fatt&vali of the AfiLohala-gaohohha. 

The Pat^vaH of the Anchala-gachchha* is printed in “ Srimad-Yidhipaksha-gachchhiya 
srAvakanAm daivasAdika pAhche pratikramaj^ sutra,” Bombay, Nir^ayasAgara Press, Samvat 
1945, 1889, pp. 478-519. 

The names of the sfiris agree, up to the 35th (or 38th) Uddyotana-sfiri with those given in 
the Tapa- and Kharatara-Pattavalls. Also in the Ahchala-PattAvali Uddyotana's date is 1464 after 

* See W. Miles, on the Jainas of Gnjorat, in Transactions of the 'Royal AHcMc Soc, of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
Tol. 3 (London, ISSS) pp. 865-7. Bh^nd&rkar, Beport, 1883-84, pp. 14-5, 819-23. Memtunga’s PrahaTidha-chint^rMtifii 
(ed. Boml>ay, 1888), pieface, pp. 10-18. 


59a, DIvachandra-sfiriV vritti on SthAnAnga. 
15, Haribhadra-sfiri’s Avasyaka-vrihad-vritti. 
25, H.’s feavaka-dharma-prainapti-vritti. 

715, H. ’s Dasama-srAvaka-vidhi-panchasaka. 
2415, H/s Panohaka-vastnka-vritti. 
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Mahavira, or Vilcrama-sauiTat 994 (see ante^ XL 263fl, n* 36), in Tvliich yoar Sarvaddva-stLri, 
one of Uddyotana’s 84 pupils, ^svas installed as tlie 3Gtb sdri of the A, The latter’s successor -was 
the 37th Padmaddva-stUri, likewise one of Uddyotana’s 84 pupils and the first peculiar to the A. 
After his conversion of the Samkhya-dai*saninas, he leceived a second name, Samkhya-stiri. 
The new gachchha obtained the name of SanJchefevara-gaclioliha from Saukhesvara-grama,'^ 
a place consecrated to Sahkhesvaia-Parsvaniitha, 


38. Udayaprabha-suii. 


39, Prabhananda-suri. Under him arose the name Nanaka-gachdilia,® called so either 
because the sravakas of Nanaka-griima^ celebrated his visit, or because much money (nanaka) 
was expended. 


40. Dharmachandra-suri. 

41. Suvinayachandra-suri, 

42. Gnnasamudra-suri. 


43, Vijajaprabha-siiri. 

44, Karacbandra-suri. 

45, Viracbandra-suri. 


46 . J ay asiiiba-sfiri. 

47 . Ary arakshit a -suri. 


Bhandiirkar, Eeport^ 1883-4, p. 321, has the following succession : — Uddyotana, Sarvadeva, 
Padmad^va, Udajaprabha, Prabhananda, Bharmachandra, Snmanachandra, Gunachandra, 
Vijayaprabha, Naracbandra, Viracbandra, Mnnitilaka, Jayasihba, Aryarakshita. 

M5rutunga, preface, p, 10, has Uddyotana, Sarvadeva (note: Bhanapalah Vi° 1029) 
Padmadeva, Udayaprabha, Naracbandra, Srigum-suri, Vijayaprabha, Narachaudra, Viracban- 
dra, Aryarakshita. 

AtmarUmji’s list, communicated to me in a letter from Dr. Hoernle, makes the following 
statement: — In the time of Sarvad^va-sfiri there arose eight sakhas — Sarvadeva, Padmad^va, 
Udayapiabha, Prabhananda, Dharmacbandra, sri-Vinayacbandia, Gnnasamudra, Vijayaprabha, 
Jayasihha, Narachandra, Vijayachandra, Aryarakshita.’' 

47, Aryarakshita-siiri, bom Samvat 1136 in DantramVgrilma (M6rut. p. 11: Dantan!-), 
mula-naman Godu (Merut. Godau), son of the vyavaharin Drona of the Pi*agvatajn^ti, dikshA 
Saihvat 1146 (Mer. 1141, ^atapadi-samuddhara 1142), obtained from the gnrn the name 
Vijayochandropjidhyaya,® suri Samvat 1202 under the name Aryarakshita-sfiri, Sazhvat 1236 
at the age of 100 (MAr. and Sat. 1226 and 91). Under him the gachchha, having a vision of 
Chakresvari devi, received Samvat 1169 the name Vidhipaksha-gachchha (see Bhand. Eejp, 
1883-4, p. 130, 442, v. 1), A. gave the diksM to 2100 sadhns and 1130 sadhvfs, the acharya- 
padam to 12 siidhus, the upadhyaya-padam to 20, the pan^ta-padam to 70, the mahattara- 
padam to 103 sadhvis (Samayasri and others), the pravartini-padam® to 82 sadhvis, the total 
number of siidhus and sadhvis being 3617. 

48, Jayasinha-suri, son of koti-dravya-dhanin Dahada-fetha and E'edhl, bom Samvat 1179 
Kuiikana-d^fe Sopara-pura-patane, dlksha 1193 (Mer. and Sat. 1197), suri 1202, ^charya 1236, 
+ 1258, 79 years old. Bhand. i883-4, p. 323, gives, in reference to him, the date Samvat 1249, 
and V. 2 of the prasasti at the end of the Upad^sa-chintamam (ib, p. 442) reads: 

maulim dhunoti sma vilokya yasya ni^saogatam vismita-chitta-vrittih x 

sri-Siddharajah (Samvat 1150-99) sva-samaja-madhye so ’bhuttatahsrl-Jayasihlia-surili li 2 

49. Dharmaghosba-sfiri, son of Chandra vyavaharin in Mahava-pura-nagara (Maru-d5se) 

and of Rajalade, bom Samvat 1208, dlksha 1216, acbarya 1234, composed Satapadi (ashtadasa- 
prasnottara-xfipa) Samvat 1268 (see Peterson, L Bep. p. 63, App. p. 12) ; 1268 at the age of 69. 

50. Mahendrasinha-sfiri, son of sreshthin Davaprasada (M6r. sana D^vaprasada) in Sara- 
nagara and of KhiradAvi (&t. SthiradSvl), bom Samvat 1228 (M5r. 1220), dlksha 1237, achaiy-a 

« FLaoe of jdl^frimage, near Badhanpur (Bombai^ Presidency), see J. P. Baness, €hogr. IndicuSt alph. ind. 

ft See Weber, Verz. II. p. 9S6, U. 8-9. ^ Nana Bira in aodewar, aee Miles, Joe ^i. p. 365. 

* This explams the last error in Atmap&mjl’s list {Vijayachandra instead of Virachandra}m So it might be that 
also Bhandarkar’s ‘ Mnnitilaka ’ is simply a juvenile name of 46. Jayasinha. 

3 See Weber, Ferr. II. p. 837, 1, and p- 988 on v. 59. 
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1268, gachcLlia-nayaka 1269, + 1309, at the age of 82. He composed, Saiiivat 1294, a commen- 
tary on his preceptor’s Satapadi (see il,), and the Tirtha-m^la-stavana in 111 prakyit Terses, 
•which is printed in Vidhipaksha-Pratikr. Bombay, 1889, pp. 229-77. 

51. Sinhaprabha-sfLri, son of sreshfhin Arisiiihain Vija-pura and of Pritimati, bom Samvat 
1283, diksha 1291, ^charya and gachchha-nayaka 1309 (M^r. 1308 ) ; 1313, 30 years old. 

62. Ajitasinha-suri, son of Jinad^va-setha and Jinadevi in Doda-grdma (MSr. and fiat. 
Koka-gr^ma), bom Saihvat 1283, dikshA 1291, Acbarya 1314 in Anahila-pnra, gachchha-nayaka 
1316 in Jalora, conTerted the king Samarasihha of Suvarna-nagari (inscr. Samvat 1342 and 44, 
Kielhorn, an^e, Vol. XYI. pp. 345-65; YoL XX. p. 137; Jaina inscr., J. A. 5. B, Yol. 55, 
Part I. p. 47) and gave the acharya-padam to 15 pnpils; 1339, 56 years old. 

63. Divendrasihha-suri, son of Santu-setha of the Srimali-jhati in Palana-pura, mother 
Samtoshasri (fiat. sa° Toshasri) ; born 8am vat 1299, diksliA 1306 in Thiradra-grAma, Acharya 
1323 in Timira-pnra, gachchha-nAyaka 1339, + 1371 in Anahila-pura, 72 years old. 

54. Dharmaprabha-suri, son of Limba-setha in Bhinnamala and of Yijalade, bom Samvat 
1331, diksha 1341 in JAlora, acharya 1359, gachchha-nayaka 1371 in Anahila-pnra. The 
Bhuvanatunga-sHri-hAikiiAr arose at his time. He had intercourse with raula Khehgara in J nna- 
gadh, (Kh. IV. reigned Samvat 1336-90 in J., see Arch, 8 utv» W, Lid. II. pp. 164-5), and with 
patasAha MahjiiriyAta. He received the other name Prajhatilaka-suri and died Samvat 1393 in 
Asoti-grAma, at the age of 63. He composed a Kalikacharya-katha in the year ahkashta-yaksha 
1389, see Jayasoma’s Yichara-ratna-samgraha (Jacobi’s MS. f. 57a) and Samayasnndara’s 
Samacharisat. (my own MS. f. 58a, 1. 1, see above p. 172, s. v. Dharmaprabha), The tale has 
been edited from the India Office MS. by Leumann, Journal Qernu Or. Soc. XXXYII. 506-9, 
Meanwhile a second MS. has reached Europe: No. 1737 of the Berlin Collection, it omits the 
last four Aryas which were also unknown to Sarnayasnndara. 

^ 66. Sinhatilaka-sixri, son of Asadhara setha in Aioa-pnra Maru-d6fe (MAr. and Hat* 

Adityavataka), and of Champalade; hoim Samvat 1345, diksha 1352, AcliArya 1371 in Ananda- 
pura, gachchha-nayaka 1393 in PAta^a, 1395 in Stambhatirtha, at the age of 50. 

56. Mahlndraprabha-siiri (Sat. ®prabhu), son of Asa setha (MAr, parikha AbhA) in Yada- 
grAma, and of JivanAde, bom Samvat 1363, dikshA 1375 (MAr. 1369, Sat. 1365) in YijA-pura, 
acharya 1393 (MAr. 1389) in A^ahilla-pnra, gaohobha-nAyaka 1398 in Khambhata-bandara 
(Stambhatirtha). Under him the sakhAcharya Ahhayasinha-sdri erected Samvat 1432 an image 
of PArsvanatha (see Bhandarkar, Bep. 1883-4, p. 323), M. died Samvat 1444 (MAr. and fiat. 
1443), at the age of 81, 

57, MArutunga'-sAri, son of vorA Vairasihha in NAni-grAma, and of NahuradA, bora Samvat 
1403, dikshA 1418, Acharya 1426 in Sala^ gachchha-nayaka 1446 in the same place, -f- 14 j 71, at 
the age of 68. He composed in LolAda-grAma, in defence of a snake, the Jirikapalli-PArsva- 
natha-stavana (printed in Yidhip. Pratikr. pp. 348-53, 14 v. Sansk.) Imitating KAlidAsa and 
MAgha, he composed some kAvyas, viz , ; (1) NAhhi-vansa-sambhava-kAvya, (2) Yadu-vahfe-sam- 
hhava-kavya, (3) Nemiduta-kavya ; besides he wrote navina-'vyakaraina, SAri-mantra-kalpa (see 
Peterson, III, Bep. pp. 364-5) and other works. He, moreover, composed MAghadAta-kavya, 
see ib. p. 248, Satapadi-samuddhAra composed in the 53rd year (of his age it: Samvat 1466, or of 
the century = Samvat 1453), a commentary on firi-kankalaya-rasadhyaya (see Weber, Verz. L 
p. 297, n. 964), — — Prabandha-cbintamani, Upadesa-sata and XAtautra-vyAkbyAna have been 
composed by the older MArutuiiga of the N agAndra-gachchha, 

In M.*s time lived Jayasekhara-sAri sAkhachArya, who composed (in fiAka^A -grama) tJpa- 
desa-chintamani in 12000 slokas (date of the work Samvat 1436, see Bhand. Bep. 1883-4, p. 130 
442-3), Prahodha-chintAmani (see Rielhorn, R^.p. 95), Saihbodha-sattari’(see Peterson, 1. Bep. 
p. 125, n. 275), Atmavabodha-kulaka and other works (altogether twelve in number) along with 
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some smaller compositions, such as the Brihad-atichara, printed in Vidhip. Pratikr. pp, 88-228, 
and the Ajita-santi-stavana, 17 v. sansk,, ih. pp. 357-66. 

M.*s pupil, the s^khucharya Manikyasnndara-siiri, composed Gnnavarma-charitra, see 
Bendall, Journ, p, 64, Sattara-bhedi-puja-kath^, Prithvichanda-charitra (see Weber, Verz, II, 
p, 175), Chatuh-parvi-katha. He also wrote Snka-raja-katha (see Eep. 1880-1, p. 27), Malayasnn- 
dari-katha (Peterson, I. Ee^, p. 123, n. 262). Samvibhaga-vrata-kathu (Mitra, NoL VIII. pp. 237-8), 

58. Jayakirti-suri, son of Bhupula setha in Timira-pura, and of Bhramarade, born Sanivat 
1433, diksha 1444, suri-pada 1467 in Khambayata-bandara, gachchha-nayaka 1473 in Patana, -f 
1500 at the age of 67. 

His pupil Silaratna-suri composed Samvat 1491 a commentary on M6rutunga’s MSghaduta- 
kavya (see Peterson, III. Eep. pp. 249-60. Also ante^ Vol. XIX. p, 366). 

59. JayakSsari-silri, son of Devasihha setha in ^ri-thama-nagara (PaSchala-d6se), and of 
Lakhaiiade, born Samvat 1461, mula-naman DhanarUja, diksha 1476, acharya 1494, gachchha- 
nayaka 1501 in Champdner, + 1542 at the age of 81. 

60. Siddhantasagara-suri, son of Soni(gotra)-JAvada in Patana, and of Pilralade, mula- 
naman SonapAla, bom Samvat 1506 in Sala, dikshA 1512, acharya 1541, gachchha-nayaka 1542, + 
1560 at the age of 54. 

61. Bhavasagara-siiri, son of vora Sanga in ITarasani-grama (MaravAda-dese), and of 
SihgaradA, mula-naman Bhavada, born Samvat 1510, dikshA 1520 in Khambayata-bandara by 
Jayakesari-suri, Acharya and gachohhesa 1560 in MAndala-grAma, + 1583 at the age of 73. 

Under him Vinayahahsa composed Samvat 1572 a vritti on DasayaikAlika, see Mitra, fTot* 
VIII. pp. 168-9. 

62. GunanidhAna-suri, son of SrimAli-jhAti-mngute-mani Hagaraja setha in Pataca, and of 
LilAde, mula-naman Sonapala, bora Samvat 1548, dikshAl652 by Siddhantasagara-sdri, sftri 
and gachchhesa 1584 in Stambhatirtha, 4- 1602 at the age of 54. 

63. Dharmamurti-suri, son of sA-Hahsaraja vanik in Trambavati, and of HAhsalade, mula 

nAman DharmadAsa, bora Samvat 1585, diksha 1599, achArya and gachchha-nayaka 1602 in 
Amadavada, + Patana at the age of 85. He is called tyagi. Under him a MS. of the 

Uttaradhyayana-dipikA was written Samvat 1643-4, see Weber, Verz. 11. p. 718, and a MS. 
of the Vyavahara-sutra, Samvat 1665, ib. p. 688. He composed the Vriddha-ohaitya-vandana 
(which is printed in Sravaka-pratikramanadi-sutra, Bombay, 1886, pp. 48-55) and the Pradyumna- 
charita, see Knnte, Eep. 1881, p. 44, n. 205. 

64. KalyanasAgara-su'ri, son of Kothari-HAniga in liolada-grama, and of JSTamilade, mula- 
naman Kodana, born Samvat 1633, diksha 1642 in Dhavala-pnra, acharya 1649 in AmadavAda, 
gachchhe&i 1670 in Patana, converted the king of Kachchh, -f- 1718 in Bhnja-nagara, at the 
age of 85. 

Under him JAtaka-paddhati-vritti was composed Samvat 1673 (Jacobies Collection of MSS.), 
and a commentary on AbhidhAna-chintamani, Samvat 1686 (see Weber, Verz. II. p. 257). 
Inscriptions Samvat 1675 and 1683 {Epigr. Ind, II. 39). 

His pnpil Vinayasagara composed Bhoja-vyakarana (see Weber, Verz. II. pp- 203-4, 
cf. p. 1206), 

65. AmarasAgara-suri, son of Srimali-jnAti Sodharl-Todha in Udaya-pnra (MevAda-dSse), 
and of SonA, mula-nAman Amarachandra, bora Samvat 1694, diksha 1705, AchArya 1715 in 
Khambayata, gachchhesa 1718 in Bhnja-nagara (Kachohha-dAse), -H 1762 in Dholaka, at the 
age of 68. 

During his spiritual reign a MS. of UpadAsa-chintAmam was written Samvat 1739, see BhAn- 
dArkar, Rep. 1883-4, p. 443. 
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66. Vidyasagara-suri, son of sa® Kamasinlia in Khlrasara-bandara (Kachchha-d^se), and of 
KamaUde, mCila-naman Yidyadhara, born Sam vat 1747 aso vadi 3, dlksha 1756 phalguna sudi 2, 
acbdrya 1762 sr/ivana sukla 10 in Dbolaka, bbattaraka 1762 karttika vadi 4 bndba-v&re in 
Matara-grama, -f 1797 karttika sudi 5, at the age of 50. 

A Vidyas%ara-suri-stavana (6 v.), composed by Nityalabha, is printed in Vidhip. Pratikr, 
Bombay, 1889, p. 451. 

Y.'s pupil Jnanasflgara-gani composed Gnnavarma-charitra (see Mitra, Kot YIII. pp. 145-6 ) 
and Chotrisa atisayano cbhanda, printed in Jaina-kavya-praka&i, I. Bombay, 1883, pp. 74-5. 

For Satyasagara-gani see No. 69. 

67. HdayasAgara-siiri, son of sa® Kalyanaji in Nava-nagara, and of Jayavanti-bSi, mula- 
n^man Udayachanda, born Samvat 1763, diksha 1777, achary-a 1797, gachchhesa in the same 
year, margasira sudi 13, + 1826 asvina sukla 2 in Surata-bandara, at the age of 63. 

He composed Sn^tri-panchAsik^ (see Peterson, III. Bep, App. pp. 236-9) ; in the date, v. 6, 
read varshe ’bdhi-khahindu-mite = 1804, instead of abdhi-khagnindu = 1304. 

For KshamasAgara-gani see No, 69. 

68. Kirtlsagara-s9.ri, son of Osa-vansa-jnatiya-saha-Malasihha in D6sala-pura (Kachchha- 
dfese), and of Asa-bai, mula-naman Kumarap, bom Sam vat 1796, became 1804 sishya of TJdaya- 
sagara-suri, dtksha 1809 in MandaTt-bandara, acharya-pada 1823 in Surata, at which occasion 
sa° Khnsalachand and Bhiikhanadas spent 6,000 rupees, on the preparation of a noahotsava, 
gachchhesa 1826 in Anjdra, 1843 bhadrava sudi 6 in Surata-bandara, at the age of 48. 

69. Punyasagara-sdri, son of gAma-sri-Yadoda-rana-Poravada-jnatiya-sa® Ramasi in 6uja- 
rSta, and of Mithi-bai, mfila-nSman PanAchanda, bom Samvat 1817, became 1824 pupil of 
Kirtisagara-sdri, dikshU 1833 in Bhuja-pura, ach^rya and gachchhesa 1843 in Surata, the mahot- 
sava being prepared by sa® LSlachand, He died 1870 karttika sudi 13 in P^tana, at the age of 63. 
Inscr. Samvat 1861 (JEIpigr^ Ind» 11. 39). 

Tejasiigara wrote, in Sdrati-bandira, the MS. or. fol. 2013 of the Berlin collection Samvat 
1844 varshe 6ilke 1709 pravartamtoe dshadha sudi 5 budhe. This Tejasagara was a pupil of 
Kshamasagara-gani (who was a pupil of Satyasagara-gani) who was a pupil of (No. 65) Amara- 
s^gara-sdri. 

70. RajSndrasagara-sdri, bora in Sdrat, -f- Samvat 1892 in Mandavi. Inscr. Samvat 1886 
(op, cit, 39, n. 21). 

71. Mnktisagara-sdri, son of Osavala-jnatiya-sa° Khimachanda in TJjjayani, and of UmSda- 

bai, mdla-naman Motichanda, born Samvat 1857, dtksha 1867 vaiSakha sudi 3, achArya- and 
gachchhesa-pada 1892 vaisakha sudi 12 in Patana, the noiahotsava being arranged by the setha- 
nathu-Gokalaji. In the jina-chaitya, established in Nalina-pura by setba Narasihha-nAtha 
(Laghujfiatiya Nagada-gotriya), M. made Samvat 1897 mAhA sudi 5 the pratishthA of Chandra- 
pi^bhu, and Samvat 1905 mAhA sudi 5 he consecrated the MahAvira-ohaitya, established by 
sA° JlvarAja-Eatnasihha; + Samvat 1914 at the age of 67. Inscr. Samvat 1906 (Bpigr. 
I«d.IL39). ® 

A son of sA® LAdanapaohAna in MothArA-grAma (Kachchha-dAse), and 

of JhdmA-bAi, born Samvat 1892, dikshA 1906, AchArya and gachchhesa 1914. Under him the 
Laghu-Osa-vanstya-setha Narasihha-nAtha became an Ahcbala-gachcbba-srAvaka. R. died Samvat 
1928 liAvana iudi 2 in Sntfaari-grlma, at the age of 36. Inscr. Samvat 1918 (see D. P. Khakhar, 
Beport, province of Kaohh, p. 75) : Samvat 1921 (Epigr, hid. 11. 39). 

• ^ 73. Vivikasagara-suri, the present sdri. Inscr. Saihvat 1940, i6., his portrait in the 
beginning of Vidhipaksha Pratikr., Bombay, Samvat 1945, 1889. 
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8. Batt&vall of the Goyarak^a-h&khA. 

In the Poona MS. CoUeotion of 1884-86, Ko. 609, f. 25. (PattAvaK of the Anchalargachchha) 
the 61st (62.) suri BhavasAgara (Sam vat 1560-83) is followed by Sumatis&ganai-S'CUn, with the 
remark: atah sri-Goyarafesha-sthapanA (see Miles, ITraw. III. p. 366: Gowraoa). To Sumati- 
sagara (63.) succeed: 64. Gajasagara, 65. Pueyaratna, 66. Gunaratna, 67. KshamAiatna, 
68. LalitasAgara, 69. MAnikyasAgara (his pupil JnanasAgara Samvat 1737), 70. PritisAgara, 
71. LakshmisAgara, 72. DhanasAgara, 73. HarshasAgara, 74 HyAyasAgara, 75. QmlAbasAgara. 

4. Patt&Tall of the TapA-gaohchha. 

The GnrvAvall of Ph a rmasAgara-gapi (Samvat 1629) is printed in Weber, Verz. II. 
p. 997-1015, This is the original edition o£ Dh. All the Poona MSS, contain the revised 
edition, made Samvat 1648 by the order of Hiravijaya-suri. Preceding works are the Gnrvavali 
of Munisnndara-siiri, composed Samvat 1466, and the last chapter, called sri-guru-parva-krama* 
varnanadhikara, of Gnnaratna*'Suri’s EnyA-iatna-samnchohaya was composed likewise Samvat 
1466 (Jacobi’s MS. f. 915-935, 66 verses). 

Later works are ; — 

The Fatt^vali contained in SargalV. of Devavimala’s Htravijaya-charitra, see Joum, Oerm^ 
Or. 8oc. Vol. 47, p. 315- 

The Pattiftyali-sdiToddliftra (Deccan 0. p. 147, n, 409), composed by Ravivardliana^gai^. i 
under Vijayaprabha-smn between Samvat 1739 and 1749, gives many new informations and 
continues the list up to Yijayaprahha-suri (last date Samvat 1739). 

The Gturvftvali (sfirinam parivadi) of Jayavijaya-ga^i^ pupil of Vimalaharsha-gani, com- 
posed Samvat 1680 (Deccan 0. p. 99, n. 392 and p. 147, n. 402, erroneously : DhamiasSgara) 
does not yield any further information. The same author J# composed Samvat 1677 a com- 
mentary (called Kalpadlpikd) on the Kalpa-sutra (Gott. Orient M8. 2l3io), Gurv^vatt (27 
aryas with sansk. commentary) begins : 

pauamia Vira-jinindam guna-nilayam papaya-vasava-narindatii I 

tassa ’ham sis^oam thunieiai bhatiai pariyadim It 1* 

5. Patt&vali of the Vijay&zianda-Btoi-gachchha. 

The V. is a sub-division of the Ta^a-gachchha (see Miles, Tra7is. E. As. 8oc. III. 360 : founded 
about Samvat 1656, but according to AtmAramji Samvat 1699). Vijayasena (+ Samvat 1671) is 
succeeded, not by Vijayadeva, but by Vijayatilaka-suri,!® under whom 3 gachchhas arose, the 
Poravadargachchha, the Osavala-gachchha and Samvat 1671 the S%ara-matam- The followiag 
Siiris belong to the PoraTd4a>-gachchha. 

61 (62). Yijayftnanda-suriii (Ananda-siiri), Rosalotara-vasi Porav*l4a-]natiya Srivanta 
pita, SanagaradSvi mM, sii-Hiravijaya-siirina griidta-dikshah, sam 1717 divam gatah. 

62 (63), Yijayaraja-suri^2 (the other MS. Yirajavijaya-suri), Kadl-vSst Srimali-jMtiya sS. 
Shimoyila pita, Gamal^de mat^, Samvat 1742 nirvana. 

63 (64). Yijayamana-siiri, Poravada-jnatiya sa Yaghaji pita, Yiramade mS-tTi, Samvat 
1707 janma, 1717 dlksha, 1736 ^charya Sirohyi.m, Dharmadasenotsavah kritah, 1742 patfe, 
Ghanajiva-pratibodhaka, 1770 phalguna vadi 4 divam gataJhi. 

10 Yijayatilaka. composed the Adindihorstamna (see Kxinte, Rejp. 1881, pp. 42, 46, n. 185, 216). At the beginning 
of the commentaiy of Bhannchandra on the Kddairibart (ed. Bomb* 1890) Sdrachandra is named as papH of Vijaya- 
tilaka, and Bh^nchandra as pupil of SOrachandra. 

K Vijayfinanda’s pupil Yijaya-gani composed Bahddrt7i(uc}i€mdrikoddhQ,ra (Mitra, Not. YIII. pp. 186-7). In the 
English text the mistake Eansayijaya-gani for Yijaya-gani is repeated in Aofrecht’s Catalogue Qatalogorum. 

Under Vijayarfija (and Vyayamfina as designated successor) DJia'i'ma-eaihgraha was composed Saiiiyat 1738, 
(Bh&nd. Eep. 1888-4, pp. 114, 45A v. 2-^. Yijayar^a’s pupil B^avijaya composed ^ahda-bMehana (Bh^nd. 1882-8, 
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64 (66). Vijaya-ridhi-sfiri. 

65 (66). Yijayasaubliagya-sM and (67) Vijayaprat^pa-sdri. 

66 (68), yijayodaya-sM. 

69. Yijayalakslimi-sibi, author of Pancha-j Sana-stutayas (5 v. guj.), printed in Jaina- 
kavya-prakasa I, p. 44-5. 

70. DSvaohandra-suri. Inscr. Samvat 1860 sri-Vijaya-Ananda-suri-gachchhe sri-Vijaya- 
Devachandra-siiri-rajye (Biihler, Epgr, Ind. I. 377), 

71. Mahendra'S’uri* 

72. Surendra-sliri, Saiiivat 1908. 

In MerutuDga’s Prah.-chint,, ed, Bombay, 1888, preface, p, 3, 1. 7, Gunaratna-suri is mentioned 
as the present sflri of the Ananda-suri-gachohha. The Poona MS, Coll, of 1869-70, No. 47 
(Decc. C, p. 8), contains the preceding names. 

6. Pattftvall of the Vijaya-&d.khd.. 

In the Poona MS. Ooll. of 1876-6, No. 743 (Decc. 0. p, 116), Vijayaratna-stlri comes in as 

61. pattadhara after 60. VijayadSva-suri, under whom also Vijayasiiiha-s'uri and Vijayaprabha- 
sibi (-+- Samvat 1749) are named. Under Vijayaratna-silri, Kesaravimala composed Sanivat 1754 
Siiktamaktavall, printed in Prakarana-ratnakara II, pp. 110-24, Nyiiya-sagara Samvat 1766 and 
Sarny aktyavichS.ra, printed ojp. ciL pp, 737-89. 

62. Vijayakshima-suri {si6) (in Jaina-tattvadarsa, Bombay, 1884, p, 694 : Vijayakshamft). 
Under him (here Vijayakshema) Mohanavijaya composed Samvat 1783 in Raja-nagara 
(Ahmedabad) Chanda raj^o rka (print Bombay, 1888), 

63. Vijayadaya-snri. Under him Uttamavijaya composed Samvat 1799 in Sflrat Samyama- 
sreni-stavana, printed in Prak.-ratndk. 11. pp. 699-719. 

64. Vijayadharma-s'uri, + Samvat 1841 karttika vadi, see Samaraditya-kevali-ras, Bombay, 
1882, p. 462, _v. 8. Under him Labdhivijaya composed Samvat 1810 Haribala-maohohhino rAs 
(pnnt Bombay, 1889), and Padmavijaya, Samvat 1814, Siddha-dan(JLkri-stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kAvya-prakAsa, I. Bombay, 1883, pp, 863-6. The MS. ends here, but in Jaina-tattvadarsa, 
p. 594, Yijayadharma is sncceeded by 65. (here 67.) (Vi 3 aya-)Jinendra-sdri, installed as suri 
Samvat 1841. Under him Padmavijaya composed Samvat 1842 SamarAditya-kevali-ras, Bombay, 
1882, and Samvat 1868 Jayananda-kevali-ras, 1886, Yaiovijaya Samvat 1849 Yira-jina-viohara- 
stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnak. III. pp. 669-696. Inscr. Samvat 1845 (see Arch, Surv. West. 
Ind. No. XI. Burgess Lists, p. 127). 

66. (68), (Yijaya-)D6vendra-8uri. Under him Viravijaya composed Samvat 1896 in RAja- 
nagara Dhammila-kumAra-rAs, Bombay, 1886, and Dlpavijaya Rohini-tapab-'Stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kAvya-prakAsa, 1. 1883, pp. 133-7. 

67. (69). Yijaya dbara^endra-sflri, at the time of the edition of Prakarana-ratnakara, Samvat 
193.3-37, and of Jaina-tattvAdarsa, Samvat J940. 

68. (70). YijayarAja-sflri, the present pattadhara (see Hoemle, ante, XIX. p. 234). Also 
named RaiAndra-suri, he composed Samvat 1940 a balAvabodha on Kalpa^stitra, Bombay, 1888, 
Rasika-stavanavali, Ahmedabad, 1886, and Tattva-yiveka, ih, 1889, 

7. Patt&vali of the Vimala-gachchha, 

In the Poona MS. Coll, of 1871-72, No. 388 (Decc. C. p. 38), the 65. patta-dhara, Hema- 
vimala-s^ri, is succeeded not by Inandavimala-sihi (Samvat 1570-96), but by SaubhAgyaharsha- 
silri, Samvat 1683 suri-pada. His successors are Somavimala-siiri, Hemavimala-siiri, Yimalasoma- 
Biiri, YisAlasoma-sAri, Udayavimala-sQri, Gajasoma-s’uri. 
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Atmaraniji (in Dr. Hoernle’s letter) sajs : — “ Witli the suii sri Heraavimala (Tapa 55) 
arose the Vimala Sakhii. In the time of VijajadSva-suri (Tapa Xo. 60, Sam vat 1656-1713) the 
Suri Jnanavimala lived in the Vimala-gachchha.** 

From colophons vre draw the following information; Under Somavimala-suri a MS. of 
.Ogha-nirynkti was written Sam vat 1598 (see Weber, II, p. 817), The same s6ri composed 
Dasa-drishtanta-gita (Decc. C. p. S4, n. 290), and Srenika-raja-riisa (Blian Daji J/em. p. 91). 
His pupil Pramoda-sila composed Vaitala-panchusika (Peterson, I. Rt-p, p. 130, n. 337), Under 
Hemasoma'Suri ( = Hema vimala), the successor of the Tapa-gachchha-nayaka Somavimala- 
sui*!, a MS. of Sraddha-pratikramana-sutra-vritti was written Samvat 1646 (Peterson, III, Iiitp* 
App. p. 227), 

8. Pattavali of the ParSvachandra-gachohlia. 

In the Poona MS. OolL of 1871-72, Xo, 392 (Decc. 0. p. 39) a leaf contains the succession 
list of the surfs of the I3‘agapurlya-Tapft-(afterwardB ParBvaehaiidra-stoi-)gacliehha. The list 
agrees up to the 43. patta-dharaMunichandi’a-suri (TapA No. 40) with that of the Tapa-gachchha. 
As 44. not AjitadBva-sufi succeeds, but vadi-D8va-suri(bom Samvat 1143, silri 1174, 1226), the 

other pupil of Mnnichandra-suri, who is also named in the Tapa-pafet. (see Weber, 7er^. II. 
pp. 207-8). 

45. Padmaprabha-suri Bhnvana-dipaka-grantha-kartA (a jyotih-sastra, printed Bombay, 
1885 ; 1887, here the author does not name his teacher). 

46. Praaannachaindra-suri, under whom the Nagora(Nagapariya)-tapah arose. 

47. Jayasekhara-silri. 

48. Grnnachandra-surf. In the colophon of Chandrakti'ti’s Sarasvata-dtpika : Gunasamudra- 
suri (Weber, Verss^ II, p. 207, b- 3 £p. b). 

49. Jayasekhara-suri, sam° 1301 varshe gotra 12 pratibodhaka. He was honoured (archita) 
t>y the king Hammira (Bhan4Arkar, jRe^. 1882-3, p. 43, 227, v. 1). An Ajita-feinti-stotra, Jaina- 
Jj^xixnara-sanibhava, Trihhuvana-dipaka, ^aiiibodha-saptatika are attributed to a jrayasekhara(?). 

50. Tajrasena-sfiri, sam° 1342 AchArya, 1000 gjiha-piutibodhya (?), Lodha-gotra. Honoured 
(sad-vasati-phurajQaana-dana-mahitah) by ‘Alau’ddin Khiiji (A. D, 1295-1316), (op» cit* p. 43, 
227, V. 1)‘ 

51. Hematilaka-sfirf. 

52. Ratnaaekhara-surf, sam® 1399 varshe Piroja-saha-pAsa pra° Dhiliiih. Honoured by 
Peroja-sAhi (Firoz ShAh who reigned in Dehli A. D. 1351-88), ib, p, 43, 227, v. 2. Jajasekhara, 
Vajrasena and Hematilaka ai'e named in Ratnasekhara’s Laghu-kshetra-samasa (Weber, Verz. 
II. p^ 859), Brihad-gachchhiya-Vajrasena and Hematilaka in Ratnasekhara’s Guna-sthana-praka- 
rana^Aufrecht, Bodl. p. 3970:). In both places Ratnasekhara calls Yajrasena and Hematilaka 
his teachers. SilpAla-katha is also a work of Ratnasekhara’s whose pupil Hemachandra wrote 
the MS. Samvat 1428 (Weber, Verz. II. pp. 1022-3). R. composed also a Ohhandah-kosa 
(Peterson, III. E&p. App. p. 4u4, n. 59i). 

53. Bjema^bandra-s6rf, 

54. Piirnachandra-surf, samvat 1424 varshe Higada-gotre. 

55. Hemahahsa-$urj[, samvat 1453 varshe Kha^deravilla-jiiAtiya. (Hoernle: Hemachandra.) 

56. tat-rfshya LakshminivAsa-siiri. 

57. Punyaratna-pannyasa. 

58. SAdhuratna-pannyasa. 

59. P&sacliaiidra-sll'ri, Hamtra-pura-vAsi-PoravAda (Jacobi’s MS. of Sthanahga-dipika f. 
237fl, Pragvatiya)- 3 nAti YimalA sA pita, Yimalade matA, sam 1565 varshe kriyoddhari-yuga- 
pradhana-biruda, -f- 1612. According to the Tap A-guiw. he founded Samvat 1572 the maxara, 
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called after him (see antei Vol. XI. p. 2565, n. 55; Weber, Yctz* IL p. 1014, 11, 1-8; 
Dliandiirkar, Bep. 1883-4, pp. 155, 456, 1. 4 fr. b.), but Samvat 1565 in Sirohi (Miles, Trans. & 
As, Soc. III. p. 307). He composed 

Samvat 1597a varfctika on Chatu^sarana (Peterson, IILJSep. App. pp. 214-5), 
a bahivabodha on Acbarahga, ed. Calc. Samvat 1936, 
a biilavabodha on Sutrakrit&hga, ed. Bombay, Samvat 19.S6, 
a commentary on Sthanaiiga, MS. Samvat 1575, Bik. p. 702, 
a varttika in bhasha on Aupapatika (Weber, Yerz, II. pp. 533, 542), 
a bhasM-commentary on Tandula-vey^liya (Peterson, II. Rep. App. p. 15, n. 292), 
a bal^vabodha on Ratnasekhara’s Kshetrasamasa (Brit. Mus. MS. 2118« and Add. 26374 ; 
Berlin MS. or. fol. 1748). 

(P.-gani) a bh^sha-commentary on Ohaitya-vandana (Peterson, I. Bep. p. 124, n. 264), 
SthApanWvipanoliasikd, 

Sara-dipikA-prabandha (Bhan Daji Mem, p. SI), 

Hasta-kanda (op. cit. p. 35), 

Kesi-Pradesi-prabandha (op. cit, p. 46). 

His pupil Brahma-muni composed (apparently between Samvat 1600 and 1620) in Anahila- 
piira, a commentary on Jambi&dvipa-piUijnapti ; correct accordingly the date given in BhAnql. 
Bep. 1883-4, p. 143, 448-9. A good MS. also in Berlin: MS. or. fol. 1779 (dated Samvat 1624). 
The commentary, together with the original text, measures 17,280 granthas. 

60. Samaraohandra-s6:ri, AbAla-brahmaohAri SrfmAlt-jhAtl PAtana-nagara-vAsi, sam 1626 
varshe sri-ShambhA (Stambhatir6ha)-madhye svargah. 

61. RAyaohandra-suri, saih 1626 vaisakha vadi 1 dine ravi-vare sA® Somaji pada '(-sthapanA) 
^L-Stambhatirthe dosi-JAvada (pita), mata Kamalade. 

RAjachandra composed a varttika in bhAshA on AupapAtika, ed. Calc. Samvat 1936, 1880, 
V. 1, different from that of his predecessor PArsvachandra. VAchaka-Megharaja, papil of 
rishi-Sravana, composed under R- a taba on RajaprasnJya (ed. Oalc.), and Samvat 1659 a dipikA 
on Sthananga, Jacobi’s MS. (his predecessor is here named Ajichandra, synonym of Samara- 
chandra). Muni-Premaohandra, pupil of Hiranandachandra, pupil of R., composed a taba on 
JiAtAdharmakathA, ed. Calc. Samvat 1933, 1876, pp. 1476-7. 

62. Vimalaohandra-sAri, Sanghavl (-gotre) AhamadavAda-vAm. 

63. Jayachandra-suri, UsavAla-jnAti Rini-g(r)Ama-vArf. J. in the succession of P,sA- 
chandra-suri (Brihat-tapa-gachchha) and preceptor of Pramodachandra, colophon of Upamita- 
bhava prapancbu, Poona MS. 

64. Padmachandra-suri, sri-Srimali-jhati AhamadAvAda-vAsi. 

65. Manichandra-sAri, Soni-gotra Jodha-pura-yasi, sam 1744 6ri-Stam(bha)tirthe aoharya- 
padam, sam 1750 svargah, 

66. Nemichandra-sAri, NAhara (NAhata)-gotrt SArapura-vAsi UsavAla-juAtt. 

67. Kanakaohandra-suri, Mahanota-gotre. 

68. Sivachandra-sAri, SrimAli-jnAtlya MAndala-grama-vAsf. 

69. Bhannohandra-sAri, OaavAla-jnatiya BhaudasAU-gotre. 

70. Yivekachandra-sAri, OsavAla-jBatiya Sihghavi (above Sa°)-gotre. 

Hoeml© ; Labdhiohandra, Harshachandra, Hemachandra. 
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d, ISTote on an inscribed Statue of Par&vanatlia, 

There is a statne of ParSvanatha, which came to my knowledge through Dr, M. Buchner, 
in the Ethnographical Museum in Munich. It is of bronze and is 189 millimeters in height. 
It belongs to a large collection brought from India by the French traveller N. Lamare- 
Picquot (born about 1785, see Nouv. Biogra^hie Qenerale, t. 29, 1859, col. 65-7). The statue is, 
on the back, inscribed as follows 

Text. 

Sa® 1503 varshe magha vadi 4 snkre u® goshtika Ahla bha® (bharya) Siihgarade snta Su- 
d(?)akena bha® (bharya) S(ih(?)avade sa® (sahitena) atma-sreyase M'PArsvanatha-bimbam kari® pra® 
(karitam pratishthapitam) Ja(i)rapalliya-sri-Salibhadra-suri-patte ari-Udayachandra-sijribhi(h) [ \ 
subham bhavatu 1 1 

Translation. 

In Samvat 1503 magha vadi 4 sufcre (= A. D. 1447, 6th January, Friday, as Jacobi and 
Kielhorn have calculated) Sud(?)aka, son of n® gosbt(h)ika Ahla and his wife Siiigarade, 
together with his (Sudaka's) wife Suh(?)avade, has erected to their salvation the statue of 
ParsvauAtha. Consecrated by ferl-Udayacliandra-sIlri, successor of bri-S^bhadra-stlri, of 
the JiiApalliC-gachchlia). May there be prosperity ! 

Similar Jaina inscriptions are published iu Survey of West, India, No. XT. ; J. Burgess, 

Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Bres, Bombay, 1885, p. 186. The names of 
the two suris mentioned in this inscription are not known from any other sources. 

The Jird«ulft (= JTir&palli) is called the 12th of the 84 sakhAs of the Byihad-gaeheliha, 
founded by SarvadSva-suri (S. 994), see Poona MS. of Brihad-gachohha-gurvavalJ, Coll, of 1873-4, 
No. 245, f. 16 = Decc. 0. p. 66- In the MS. Gachchha-namanukramanl, Poona Coll, of 1873-4, 
No. 145 = Decc. 0. p. 61, theJJiraula-gachchha is the 3rd among the 84 gachchhas. Tod, Aim. 
of Raj, I. p. 121 has Jeerunwal. Miles, Tram. B. As. Soo. Ill, p. 370, has JerawPili (No. 2). 
Wilson, Worhs^ 1. p. 345, has Jolura. J. B. B. E. A. S. X. p. 114, has Jiranwal, No. 32. 

Jirapalli-tSrtha ( Jara®) fonnded Samvat 1109, see Bhandarkar, Bep. 1883-4, p. 322, 1. .3 fr. b. 
Jirikapalli-Parsvanathastotra, 14 v. sansk., by Merutnnga-suri (S. 1446-71), printed in 
Vidhipaksha-Pratikr., Bombay, 1889, pp. 348-53. Jirapalli-PArsva-stavana, 15 v. sansk,, by 
Jinaprabha-sui'i (Samvat 1363), printed in Prakarana-ratnakara, II. p. 268-9, beg. Jirika-pura- 
patim, Jirapalli-mandana-PArsvanathastava, Peterson, I. Eep. p. 128, n, 316. Jiriipalli-stha- 
Parsva-stuti by sri-Karna, Peterson, III. Rep. App.p, 213, n. 34. Other stavanas Bhandarkar, 
Rep. 1883-4, p. 1806, n. 136, p. 187a, n. 94, p. 2435, n, 5. 


THE DEYIL WORSHIP OP THE TULDVAS. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A, 0. BURNELL. 

{Pontinued from page 99.) 

BITRNELL MSS. ~ No. 12. 

SABAXiA JT7MADZ. 

Original, in the Kanarese character, oconpies, text and translation, leaves 143 to 148 
inclnsive of the Burnell MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 

Translation, 

There is a village called Sara-Beliytir,^ in which there was a shed. In this shed Sarala 
Jumdidi washed his feet in water from a pot made of bell-metal ; he washed his face in water 


1 A village of a thousand people, i. e., honsefi. 
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from a silver pot ; lie chewed betel from nuts placed at the door. A feast is performed to him 
at the shed, which was built at the cost of a thousand people ! 

Sarala Jumadi left Sara-Beliyiir and came to Brahma’s abode, and passed it bj. Soon after- 
wards he came to the abode of a god at Kariya, and passing on he visited the Bhtita SittisvarS, 
residing in a g%idi at Kandel. He then passed by a temple, built by Brahmans, and by the 
plain at Adda, and went on to Mug^rnad, where he visited six Bh^itas and two gods. He 
passed by the bidu at Bardala^ and the banian tree at Mantame, and the rock at Adda, and„ 
came to the cMmdi at Yirandabettn. He took possession of a matliam at Alangar, and passed 
on by the tntha of Yill Bhavo, near the matliam there. He came to the sand-bank at Fani-» 
mugSr^ and visited a god at Pannmtotir in the west. He also yisited a god at Handar in the 
east, and three Brahma Bhutas at Urimanel. He crossed over the sand-bank at Panimng^r, 
and passed by a basH (temple) built by a Setti, and a temple built by a Brahman, and by the, 
KaAohikar Keri. He passed along the cobbler’s street, and came to the garden called 
Handana Vaija, where he spread disease among the houses of Kiijumba D§re and Tankara 
Baldya. They caused a man to refer to the praiwa-book, and in it was found the 
words : — 

** It is the Bhttta JunoLfiidi who has spread disease.” 

Also it was found : — If a festival he performed to him in this village, the disease will be 
cured.” 

The people of three quarters in the village gathered together, and under the jack-tree, 
where the cock-fights are held, they offered a sacrifice to Jumadi in a shed. 

It is suj0Eioient for me, is tliis feast ; bnt I want a sunam also,” said Jumildi, 

The people of the three quarters had a committee and built a sanam for Jumadi at Han* 
dana Va^, A flag was raised, a car was made, and a feast .was performed at Handana Vana. 

Sarala Jumadi left that sdnam and came to Sara-Pulinkadimftra^ where there are a 
thousand houses. He passed by KaUa-Botti-Kayeri, by the stream Vmmana-Botti-TSra, and 
by the old fort at AmbadA^ and came to a banian tree at Mantame. He had with him his 
servant Bai^t^^ and went on to the hidu at Nandar-Bettn, where lives Elochalva BallA}. 
JumSdi spread disease in that house. Then the BallAl made a reference to the ^prama-^yookt 
from which it was known that Jumadi had arrived and had made the people sick. 

“If the disease is to be healed, food must be given to Jum^ldi, and with flowers must 

be performed,” said the prassa-reader. 

The Ballal promised all to the Bh^uta, and soon afterwards the disease was curedt After 
this Kochajva Ballal regularly performed the feast of JumAdi. 

In the next year Jurniidi said to Koohalva “ It is not proper for you to perform the feast 
alone. It will be better for you and the people of AmbadAdi MAgne to build me a smam 
together.’^ 

£[ocha}va Ballal and the people of AmbadAdi MAgne built a sdnam together on a rock at a 
place called liAker, where a feast is performed once a year. 

In the year follo^ping Jumadi said : — “ This place is not fit for a sdnam, therefore I want 
another one.’^ 

So the people of Amhadadi MAgne and the . BallA} built a sdnam at another place called 
MangalimAra, and a feast was performed there. 

In the year after that JumAdi left that village and came to EodbgrAma MAgne, and going to 
a place called Parari-gnttu, he made the people sick. They referred to the 'prama-hodk, and it 
was found that it was JumAdi, who had made them all sick. 

They at once asked of the proiwa-reader “ What is to be done now ? 
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Said the joraiwa-reader : — “ A sdnam in yoxar village is wanted : this is his desire! ” 

Upon this an appropriate gathering was held by the householders. 

** Sickness is spread in onr houses, because Jnmadi wants a sunam. So is it found in the 
^rasna-'hook,” said they to the villagers. 

Then the villagers folded their hands and besought the Bhiita, and said to the honse- 
iiolders: — “This sickness is now in your houses, tomorrow it will be spread over the whole 
village. Therefore you of Parari-guttu and we of Kodigr^ma Mdgne must build a mmm 
stogether.’’ 

On the hill at Farari a sdmm was built, and a festival was performed there. 

In the next year Jumadi left Kodigrama MAgne and passed by Jtunbd. There is a place 
4^11ed Kolla-Botti-Stoam, where there was a woman named D§vi Baidyati, a toddy-drawer 
by caste. Jumadi made the people of her house sick. She referred to the prasna-hodk^ and it 
was found in it that the evil was due to Jumadi. She cried out to the villagers, and they all 
< 2 ame to her house and saluted the Bhuta. The sickness in her house was healed, and accord- 
ingly the villagers promised the Bhuta a sdnam on her land. Thus was that sickness cured ! 
A sdnam was built on DSvi's land by DAvi herself with the assistance of the villagers, and a 
feast was made. 

Jumadi left that sdnam. There is a temple to the god Varad&hwara at Parahgi-Petta. 
He passed by that temple. There is a place called Somand.th Hatte. He passed by that, too, 
iind came to Adyan-guttn, where there was a Ba^t named Dugga Bai^d&ri. Jumadi made 
a»ll his household sick. The Bant referred to the prasna-hook, and it was known that the evil 
was the deed of Jumadi. The Bant called the villagers together, and then spake Dugga Bandari 
to the villagers : — “ My household b^me sick, and when I referred to the pretsna^hook I 
dcame to know that it was J umadi’s doing. He wants a sdnam, What is to be done for this ? 
i cannot do anything without your permission.** 

“ The sickness came to-day to your house ; tomorrow it will come to ours. Therefore let us 
build a sdnam together,” said the villagers. 

All of them together built a sdnam at a place called Sara-Bari on the banks of a water- 
course, where a feast was performed. J umadi left that sdnam in the following year and came 
ito the Mdw at Hanndr, where he spread disease. The people there are Ballakulu by caste, and, 
they referred to the pra jaa-book, and from it they came to know that it was JumAdi’s doing ; and 
moreover, it was found that if the sickness was to be cured J umadi wanted a swing to swing 
on at the hUn, Then the Ballal of the place promised the Bhuta that he would get him a 
ewing at his house when the disease was cured. The sickness ceased, and a swing was hung up- 
The BallAl began to make pdja there with only flowers, 

Jumadi left the Uda and reached Jappu, near Mangalore, where there is a ferry called 
Hand-Eariya^ but which was then called Huppamfira-guttUL. The ferry was managed by 
two brothers named Eocliarfil and Syftmparal, When JumAdi arrived, he went to their house 
and made all the people sick. They referred to the prai/KS-book, and it was known that JnmAdi 
had done the evil, for which the remedy was to build a sdnam for him. 

They called the villagers and said “ Our household is sick and it is known from the 
proiHa-book that it is JumMi who has made them sick, because he wants a sdnam. Therefore 
we inform you.*' 

** Whether the sickness, which is in your house, will come to us or not, we cannot say : 
therefore let us build a sdnam together,** said the villagers. 

All of them together built a sdnam for JnmAdi at the place called Kan§-E[ariya, and gave a 
feast to hiTu. 
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IntTienext jearhe left that place and came to Att&vai, where he entered a sawm at 
PergadS-bettu, and then went into the treasury, and made the people there sick. They 
referred to the prasna-book, and came to know that it was due to Jnmddi. 

Then the head of the house asked : — “ What is to be done ? ” 

“ If you want to let your people get better, you should build a separate sonam of youc 
own,” said the pr^isWAt-reader, 

Then the treasurer sent for his neighbours, and when they had all come he said to them 

“In my house the people are all sick, and it is known to be Jumadi’s work, because he- 
wants a sdnam. What are you going to propose ? ” 

We cannot say whether the sickness which is spread abroad in your house will come to- 
ns or not. Therefore let us build a sdmjn together,” said the villagers. 

They all prayed the BhAta to heal the sickness, in return for which they built a sdnam^ 
Then the sickness was cured, and they all built a sdnam together^ where a feast was performed- 
And a feast is performed there once a year to this day ! 

BUBNELL MSS. — Ko. 13. 

MUBADEE (KAIiA-BHAIEAVA). 

Original in the Xanarese character. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 149 to 
1S8 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 

Translation. 

There were four Bairftgls, who said to each other 

** We have seen the ocean in the East, and now we want to see the ocean in the West,*^ 

So they put on ashes, took a bag and went a-begging. Their family Bhtlta was XAla-’ 
Bhairava. 

They went to Mugdrnftd, and passed by the Bardala-lbidu. They passed by the rock at 
Addala, and the chdvadi9,t Yirauda-bettu, where they saw the sun set, and where there is a tank 
called Bindu-klrd. There they stopped that night. They built up three stones for a fire-placer 
and cooked, and took a meal there. Early in the morning they rose and bathed in the tank, and 
put on ashes. 

The BhtLta Edla-Bhairava^ who had followed them, ‘became' a reddish cow, and they 
inet her grazing. When the four Bairagis saw her, they said they would milk her, and so they 
took a rope and tied her up. Then they brought a vessel, and milked the cow. While they 
were milking her, they saw water coming from one of her teats, from a second came milk, from 
a third blood, and from the last nothing. 

They referred to the BdstraSj in which they found, that the Bhfita Xltla-Bhairava had 
followed them, and that the cow was the Bhfitar They thought awhile, and brought one of the 
three stones, of which they had made a fire-place and established it as a place of prayer. And 
they prayed to the Bhfita 

You had better make the acquaintance of the neighbouring villagers mi get your food,, 
aud living from them.” 

They also told the Bhfita to remain in the stone ; and then they left the place^ and passing 
by Dindu-kir4 went to Pangflr. They passed by a hasH (temple) built by the S4ttis> and by ft 
temple built by Brahmans, and they passed by the Elanchigar-keri, and the, cobbler’s street.^ 


> A street occupied by workers in bell-metaL 
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Sankara Baidya’s house was at ISTandana Vana^ where they put up. A dream came 
to the Bairagls, while they slept that night, in which the Bhuta Kula-Bhaimva said *‘I want 
a sdnam here.’* 

They got up nest day, brought one of the three stones from the fire-place in which they 
had cooked, and established that Bhuta in the stone and prayed to him : — 

“Von had better make the acquaintance of the villagers here and get your food, and 
offerings from then.*’ 

They left that place and passed by Handana Vana, and came to a place called Pulinkedi- 
m&r, where there was an old fort, which they passed by. There was a at a place called 
Iffandere-bettu in the village of Ambada^, which they passed through, and then they came 
to Kudigrtoia Mftgne. They passed by the temple at Perivedi, by the village of Tumbai, 
and came to the village of Tujer. They passed by Hiro^bannakut^ Barke, where there was 
a nameless tree, under which they put up. That night they had a dream that the Bhuta wanted 
a sdnam and that a feast was to be performed. They arose next day and prayed to him : — 
“ Take your food and have a feast in your honour here.” 

They established there a stone, which was one of the three stones from their fire-place. 
Then they left the Kirodibannakute Barke and passed by the Varad§&vara Temple, and by 
the water-conrse at Arkula^ and then by Addyara Mftgne. They passed by a stream at 
Maikal, and then by Sarakula Janana Bidn, where there was a 'kamhla? and they visited the hut 
of a BhfLta called Mafijagabbe D&va in the comer of the field. A Bhfita called Giravu 
met them at Ganada-bettiz, and they saw him. Then they passed by KanttLr Hari Bettu^ 
and came to a tank called Hattald Puvddi Hedu, which is at Bazfdl, where they took a bath, 
washed away their ashes, and left as soon as they had bathed. They saw sone girls at Bajill 
[(?) Bazal], and they stood awhile at the ferry of Then they sat down in the boat which 

came first, and crossed the BajA.1 ferry. They went to Pariyflla kT&gne, and leaving it passed 
by a stone which was used for putting flowers on. They passed by Bolma Yerandale Patt% 
and by Mulara-guttu, and by the 'kambld at Hulara. Then they ascended the hill of 
Hallada, and passed by Mair Mendyar, visiting the BhUta of the Badamakula at Badtir. 

At that time the sun was setting, and so they lodged at a Kotakar’s house, where one 
Safikarn Baidyadi had put some rice in a pot and was washing it. When the four BairAgis 
came she stopped washing the rice, ran to the house, and gave them a handful of rice in a fiat 
basket. When they saw it, they said 

**We are not beggars; we are travellers going to Malabar in the South. You had better 
give us five koriM of rice^ out of what you are washing.” 

She gave it them and they put it into a vessel, boiled it and ate it up. They also made their 
beds there. In the morning they rose and called Sankara Baidyadi, and told her to come near 
to them. She did so, and they asked her how many sons she had. She replied : — 

** I have only one, named Siddamarda Baidya.^’ 

On which they said : — ** We go to Malabar and shall return, and in the interval your son 
should not he married. On our return, we will teach him the details of our adsirmn^ and give 
him a mantra about a Bhfita. Until then he should not be married.” 

Having said thus, they went away in the morning. When they came to Sankaru she was 
poor, but no sooner had they gone than she became rich. Then the people of her village agreed 
together and also those of her caste, and having collected together they called Baxikaru Bai-' 
dyadi, and they said to her - 

** We wish to have your son married : what do you say to it ? ** 


^ A large padclj field. 


* Four ^ one 
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Then she replied : — “ Four BairSgis have gone to Malabar in the South, and before they 
return the marriage cannot be performed.” 

You accept the advice of boys begging in four houses, but not that of your own caste, 
said they. ** The advice of the beggars cannot be accepted.” 

So the people of the caste married him by force. In the year after the marriage the 
BaMgis, who had gone to Malabar, returned, and they reached her house, Bahkaru’s daughter-in- 
law, the wife of Siddamarda^ was washing rice. They came up to her and stood in the yard, 
and said to her : — 

“ You were not here last year, but you are here now. What family do you belong to ? 
Whose wife are you ?" 

*‘I am Bahkaru Baidyati^s daughter-in-law and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya,” said she. 

They became angry, and just then the sun set. They descended the steps of the yard, and 
went to Mahgar (BoTber) Ferry at UUaL 

They stood awhile by the ferry. In the meanwhile the wife of Siddamarda, having 
washed the rice, went inside, and informed her mother-in-law that four beggars had come. 

“ They inquired who I was, and I answered that I was the daughter-in-law of 'Sahkaru 
Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya. When they heard this, they went away and 
descended the steps of the yard.” 

Then Bankaru Baidyati came to understand that the mendicants were the Bair%is who had 
come the year before. 

‘‘ They advised me not to marry my son when they came last year, but my caste people have 
him married by force. And now they have come again, and, having heard of this, they have 
gone away.” Thus thought she. 

It was eveniug, and the Bairagls sat awhile at the Bangar ferry, because there was no boat 
in which to cross the river. Then by their enchantments the waters separated and left them a 
way for passing over. Thns they crossed the river. Then came Bankaru running and crossed 
the river, in which the water was as high as a man^sneck, and went to the Bainlgis, bowed down 
to their feet and their hands, touched their chins and heads and prayed to them 
Do not heed the faults which I have committed. Every mistake is mine !” 

The BairA^s, who had set their faces to the North, did not turn them to the South, but as 
they could not bear her persistence, they tore ofE ^joupdaara^ of Vignys vara, and, taking it in the 
left hand, gave it to her behind their backs. She took it home and put it on her son's neck. 
As the saram (rosary) had been presented with blessings, bis mother gave him the name of 
Upaddsi-Marda Baidya^ and she made the people build a adnam called the KotSk^’s Sinam, 
aud appointed her son to do the jpuja there and made him perform it. 

In the following year she called all the villagers together and said ; — 

“ Four Bair&gis were travelling to Malabar in tbe South, and passed by here. When they 
first came to me, I was poot, as is known to the whole village. They came to me while I was 
washing rice. I thought over the matter to myself awhile, and as they had come in the 
evening, 1 offered them as much rice as I could give, according to my ability. But they did not 
take it, and said : — • W e are not BairAgis who beg in four houses, but we are going to Malabar 
in the South,' and moreover they said : — * It is better that you give us five hondda of rice 
out of that which you have been washing,' I gave it them, and that day they put up in my 
house. They rose early in the morning next day aud said to me : ~ 

‘ How many sons have you p ' 


® a rosary necklace. 
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“ ‘ Only one, named Siddamarda Baidya/ I replied. 

** They said : — 

‘ ITonr son should not be married until we return from the Southern parts. As soon as 
we return we will teach him the details of our sdstTaniy and after that lie may be married.’ 

** They went on to Malabar, and after their departure I became somewhat rich. The 
matter was inquired into by my caste people, the Kot^kaie, and they gathered together in my 
house, and made me marry my son by force. In the following year the same Bairslgis came 
back to my house, and when they arrived, the wife of Siddamarda Baidya was washing rice on 
the brink of the well. While she was still washing it, they came np to her and said : — 

* When we came here last year you were not here, and now you are here/ 

They also asked her whose wife she was. Shereplied that she was the daughter-in-law of 
Saiikaru Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda. Having heard this the Bairagis went away 
angry. They started to cross the ferry at Jappu, and I went after them running, and took hold 
of their feet and hands, asking pardon for eveiy mistake I might have made. They did not 
turn their faces to the South, having set them to the North, Ajapdsara of the god Vign§&- 
vara was torn off one of their necks and given me behind their backs and also the Bhtlta 
Mudataya.® They told me to take them, give them to my son, and set him to worship 
according to my own ideas. I did as I was told and put the saram round my son’s neck and 
gave him the name of Upad^si Marda Baidya. 

“ Acting under their orders, I had to build a gurida^ for the god (Vign^svara) and a sdnam 
for the Bhuta (Mudataya), and I now wish to hold a feast in honour of the Bhfita. I cannot 
do this ^thout you vfflagers. In your presence and according to your ideas the festival 
must be held.” 

Thus said she to the villagers, and having heard her they all held a feast together. Prom 
that day to this the feast is held in honour of the Bhdta Mudataya at Hotftra near Sdmd&yara. 

A feast was held at Kotara, and the Bhtlta went to visit the god at S5mSsvara, circum- 
ambulated the god at noon, and then he became a cook and crowed on the top of the temple. 

Then the god said : — “ This Bhuta, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not leave me 
room to turn round/’ 

The Bhflta replied to the god : — “ I live by taking flesh and liquor, and I live without 
them too.” 

He descended from the temple of Sfimanatha [S6m83vara], and passed by nine tanks. There 
were two places on the way, called Karxnarkad 9<nd TJughermath, and he passed by them, 
too. He passed by Posa AngacLi, and came to a palace at T71I41. Here he saw one Chanta^ who 
had two riding elephants to ride, and he made the elephants sick. They neither drank water 
nor ate the grass given them. Then Ohanta referred to the praiaa-book, and found that 
the evil had been caused by Mudatheye [Mudader]. Then Chauta asked his servants who 
was the proper man to exorcise the Bh’&ta. ^ 

There is one Siddamarda Baidya at UllM, He should be sent for/’ said the servants. 

Ohanta sent for him, and the messenger said : — “ Siddamarda, your Bhdta has made 
Ohauta’s elephauts sick, and we have found from thepraimi-book that y6u can Exorcise him.” 

The Baidya came with the messenger, and Ohanta said to him : — Your Bhdta has made 
my elephants sick, and you must pray fo the Bhflta.” 

Then the Baidya took a pot of water to the elephants’ stable, and Ohanta said: — “ If the 
elephants get better I will hold a feast in honour of your Bhuta at the elephants’ stable.” 


s = Mudader. 


7 A small temple. 
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Then the Baidja took the water in his hand and sprinkled it an the elephants and prayed 
to his Bhuta to stop the elephants' sickness at once. Then the elephants, which were lying 
down, stood up immediately* drank the water poured out for them, and ate up the food that was 
prei^ared for them. Then Ohanta held a feast at the elephants' stable. 

One Saka K6ehal of UUAl-guttu came to this feast, and said to Chanta after it It 
is not jDroper at all to hold a feast to a toddy-drawer^s Bhuta with all the musical instruments , 
One horn and a drum are enough ! I will not take even a flower and any sandal from a toddy- 
drawer’s Bhiita. It is not proper at all to make music with all the instruments.’* 

He returned home and when he reached IJllal-guttu, MndadSyS made his sister-in-law sick 
with small-posl Then he referred to thepraiwa-book, in which it was found that the evil had 
been caused by Mudad6y§. 

“ To atone for the mistake I have made, I offer a single horn to that Bhfita to be placed in 
his sdnaiUf* said K6chaL 

The sickness departed and the horn was offered. 

After this the Bh^ita crossed by the ferry at Ullal, and also by the ferry at Mangar, and 
w'ent to the Temple of Maugala D§vl, and visited her. Then he went to PanddSwar 
where he found the god Mahfilihg^fevara walking round the temple at noon. He became a 
cook and crowed on the top of the temple. 

Then the god said ; — This Bhuta, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not let me take a 
turn round my temple in peace*” 

Mndad^y^ replied ; — ^‘I can live both with, and without, flesh and liquor.” 

There was a Brahma^a called Kfifeava Bhatfa at that temple and he became possessed by 

Mudad^ya. 


Some Bhafctas said to him ; — If you are a powerful Bhuta get back a piece of land for 
us at Pachanacli Niru Barke, where our home is, and then we will build a sdnam there and 
hold a feast in your honour.” 


Then the man possessed by the Bhuta was released and the piece of land was obtained back 
by them. A feast, even to this day, is accordingly held in his honour. 

The Bhuta went to Attftvar after that, where dwelt Manadiya and Karnikaj who 
had twelve milch-buffaloes. He made the buffaloes disaj)pear, as they were out grazing, 
with his enchantments. For seven whole days the buffaloes were not to be found, though 
they were searched for everywhere. Then the people referred to the ^raina-hodk and it was 
known to be MndadgyS’s doing, so theysaidthat they would build a sdnam in the village, if they 
found their buffaloes. On the eighth day all the twelve buffaloes were found swimming in a 
tank. So a sdnam was built on the banks of the tank. 


^ After the sdnam was built, the Bhflta killed the whole family of Pergade Bannakulu at 
Attavar, and it was known by the praiwa-book that it was Mudaddyd’s doing. 

Said P^de : — « Though the persons sabjeot to death are dead, I shaU build a s&mm 
at Pergade-taattu if you -wm protect those that are still alive.” They were protected and a 
was built there. A feast even to this day is performed there. 


buhnieiLIj Mss. — jsro. i4. 

ATTAVAE DAIYONaULXJ. 

167 SSSS ^ translation, ocenpies leaves 159 to 

167 inclusive m BnmeU’s MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 
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Translation. 

There is an ocean of water, an ocean of milk, an ocean of dirty water, an ocean of blood, and 
an ocean fall of lotus. There is a palace built in the midst of seven oceans. 

In the palace in Wagaldka, a son was born as beautiful as a ndgakaunike. In Devaluka 
another son was also born as beautiful as a daughter of the gods. They were produced, one 
by a heap of malliha flowers piled up as high as a man's neck, and the other by a heap of 
samjjilsa flowers piled up as high as a man’s middle. 

About seven, or seven and a half, years passed over them that were so produced, and 
beards grew on their beautiful faces ! 

Who is the barber that should shave us and make smooth our faces ?” asked they. 

‘‘ In the town of Bjanagar [(?) Bijanagar], on the Ghats, there is such a barber/' said their 
attendants. 

They sent a man to IJdda-bettu, and made him bring short and good palm-leaves, 
which were spread in the morning sun and were heaped together in the evening sun. Then 
both the top and the bottom were cut ofl, and a letter was written to the barber. The letter 
was given to a servant to take, who was paid for his tronble. The bearer of the letter took it 
and left the palace in Hagaloka, and went to the town of Ejanagar, on the Ghats, and to the 
barber’s house, and gave the letter to the barber. 

The hearer read it, and found there was written in it : — “You must start at once without 
taking a meal or attending to your dress.^^ 

He opened his box of razors, put a looking glass, round scissors, an European razor, and a 
water cup in it, and followed the bearer. He saw the boy born at the palace in Hagaloka, and 
saluted him. 

Then the boy said : — It is well that you have come. You had better do your duty.” 

An English chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the cMvadi^ two jagana jSH 
lamps were placed at the left and the right of him, and a sir of rice and a cocoannt 
were placed before him, A ciiaAft-shell was blown, and fly brushes were waved on both sides of 
him. The two boys sat there in undress, while pearls were sprinkled over them and a light 
adorned with corals was turned towards tbeir faces. So all the ceremony was performed. 

Then the barber came, and, placing a cup of water ready, he stood on the left side, and 
shaved the right side, and then he went to the right side, and shaved the left side, and also out 
ofl the ends of the moustaches. He made a line for the eyebrows, and put the sign of the 
sun and the moon on their hearts, and of Bhima Bakkasa on their backs. He polished their 
toe-nails and cut their finger-nails. In this way did he shave them correctly from head to foot. 

Then asked the servants : — “ What is to be done for putting away the sin of tonching a 
barber.’’ 

“ Oil should be rubbed on and washed ofl again with water,” said the boys. 

A JattL® was sent for and oil was rubbed on them. A large pan, four hands in breadth, 
was placed under a white kadika tree near a tank built by one of the boys, A thousand pots 
of water were poured in and were warmed with twelve bundles of firewood, and a thousand 
pots of warm water were poured on their heads, and then a thousand pots of cold water. 
Thus were they rubbed with oil and washed in water. 

Then their hair had to be rubbed with cloth made of silk, of the following kinds fearer, 
black silk ; hobeT^ white silk ; sopu kambaii ; y^T w.aduri ; the silk which is so light that it flies 
ofE three hundreds gavuds^ at a breath ; the silk that is soaked by a tear ; and the silk which 
may be concealed between the Anger and the nail. All these silks were brought out, and their 
hair was rubbed with them. 


s A person employed to mb on oil. 


9 I gavud = 12 miles. 
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Then the boys asked to be dressed. Dresses were brought oufc of seven boxes. Jewels 
were also brought out of seven boxes, and bottles of scents as well. Neck-ornaments round their 
necks, waist-jewels round their waists, chahhalis in their ears, a cliakkrasarams on their necks, 
pearls lustrous as the sun on their fingers, and a signet ring, and large rings round their arms. 
Thus they were adorned from head to foot. 

Soon after this the boys wished to descend to the Tiiju CoTintry, through the ghats, and 
to see the Tula people. 

For the elder boy a white elephant, like one of Airavat's, was brought out, and the 
elephant's keeper was sent for. The elephant was washed at the watering place called Ane- 
gundi, and was tied up in the elephant’s stable. Then it was saddled. The elder boy sat on 
the elephant and spoke in the Arya Iianguage. 

A white horse was brought out for the younger boy, and a groom was sent for. Then the 
people made the groom wash the horse at the water channel called Kuduregundi. The horse 
was fastened in the stable, and was saddled. The younger boy mounted the horse, and spoke 
in the Glujjara Language. 

The elder boy’s elephant and all his following started and the younger boy’s horse and 
his following, too. They* asked the way down the ghdts to the Tulu country. 

Said the boys:—" The god Chikkarftya at Shiradi will not let us descend, nor will the 
god of Mala, nor will the god Narftyana at B6s61.” 

By tricks and cunning they descended to the abode of the god Kukke Suhbar&y% who 
saw them descending, and said : — 

“Whose umbrella and palanquin are coming? Are they Bhutas, or gods, or Nagas, or 
Brahmas ?” 


Then he made his servants build a fort of addana shields around his temple, and place 
crossed swords on the fort. But the boys destroyed the fort and swords, and came down. The 
younger and the elder stood awhile at the abode of the god Subbar^ya, and walked three 
times round the temple. Then the elder arranged with the younger for a battle between them 
and the god. 


For the first day’s battle the elder brother went forth and shot an arrow, which broke Subba- 
riyas flagstafE in the front of his temple into three pieces. For the next day’s battle the younger 
went, and shot ^ a^w which broke the top of SubbarAya’s temple into three pieces. After 
^they left the abode of Subbardya, and passed by the rivers Ktunardarfi and the Matsya 
Tirtha. Th^ passed by the fort at IdgUka^ and the place named Mugger in the village 

Str* T ’ . ^ Kodipftdi, they came to the Kapftdi 

-T j j saw the army of Bil Sultto and Vlrappa Waikar.and met 

It, and killed the whole army of Virappa Naikar I 

Soon after this they went to a place called Baretimftra in Ydntlr, where the elder youth 
j younger with his horse, and their following, stayed the day. They 

t w et under a white asvattha-iXQQ, and the elder and the younger sat down on the 
ere younger lay down, resting his head on the elder’s leg, and slept in peace. 
The elder said ; — I will test the virtue of my brother.” 


^ IS servants build a ship, with a silken sail and a mast of pearl, and it was 
T . , following and his elephant to embark in the ship, and left 

wuara, in the village of T^nur, and started on a voyage. Then he went to the 
ern oun am, Tirupati, where he was invited by the god Timmappa on to the mountain. 

fbnf ^ servant s nauie was Eftla Bhairava^ whom the elder brother saw. Passing by 

the ^ n* t Eastern Ocean, and then reached the Southern Ocean through 

m cean, an then the Western Ocean through the Southern. The ship was anchored 
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in tlie Gulf of E!ambal§, whence the elder brother went to the h'dii at A(^ka Jaziana* All his 
people remained in the ship, and he went on alone. 

In this place were Udda Kottari, Ballaya Pergade and Natturida Maranayag^. They 
had a nephew, one Kafijambu Kulyar. Kanjambn Kuljar went early in the morning to the 
plain of Sire to fetch some leaves for preparing cakes. The elder brother followed him, and. 
while Kanjambn Kulyar was cutting the leaves in the plain of Sire, the elder brother became a 
white cock and crowed ! 

Kaiijambu Kulyar said : — This may be useful for a cock for fighting.’^ 

He tried to seize the cocTs:, but it was not to be caught. It looked near, while it was far 
from the hand. In the plain Sire his fate was unfortunate and his cunning vain, so Kahjambu 
Kulyar fell to the ground, and he who had gone out in the morning had not returned at sunset. 
Then a man was sent to search for him, and fonnd him lying on the plain of Sire, whence he 
was carried to the Mdv, of Adka. When this matter was sought for in the prcri^ia-book, it was 
found to be the elder brother’s doing ! Then Kanjambn Kulyar’s uncles asked what was the 
matter with the Bhuta, and the astrologer said that a matJiam ought to be built. As the elder 
brother had came to the h^du at Adka, he was named A$ka Chakrap&(^ Bira Marla. 

Soon after that he pushed the ship onward from the hay of KambalS, and anchored the ship 
in the Bay of MahjS&Yar, so as to be able to land all his following. Bobbaria was in front of 
MahjSsvar. He broke a palm tree and put it on his shoulder, and broke another and was turning 
round, when he saw the elder brother and his following, and said : “Whose people are these ? ” 

He caused the bay to be inundated, and when the elder brother saw this he said “ Do 
not do so, Bobbaria.' ’ 

Then his people landed on the shore, and a maiham was built for him in this place. 

“At the time of performing a feast in your honour in your sdnam^ I shall come one day to 
visit you, Bobbaria,’’ said the elder brother* aud it was when Bobbaria heard this, that he 
decreased the water in the bay. So the elder brother and his people crossed the bay of 
Mahj^svar, and came to be shore. He sat on a verandah at Kaniie Sirta. 

In the meantime the younger brother, who had been sleeping at Baretimar in Tfinur, arose, 
and when he looked for the elder he was not to be found. He became very angry and said ; — 
** Ab I my brother left me in the forest and went away, I will go and search for him.*' 

He and his people started and passed by Y^nur Baretimar, and came to the village of 
Kottari, where he was called Bobbatia. He passed by MugSrndd, and crossed the river at 
Panyto, and then he passed by the 'patta at Bai 3 .twfiJ. and by the magni of Kanntlr and went 
to Mangalore. He sat in Alake, where he was called the BrabmA of Alake. 

From that place he and all his people started and stayed at the ferry of Mahgar, and 
afterwards crossed it and passed by Sarlapatfa (XJliai.) and went to the temple of the god 
Sdman&tha at S6m§&var and visited him. He then sat on a rock at IJddu, while the 
BhtLta Mudaddya from Kotarstoa was on a visit to Somanatb, and while the youth was 
sitting down, Mudadfeya asked him:— 

Where do you come from ?*' Whither are you going ? " 

{To he continued,^ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TBLUG-Cr SUPERSTITION. 

In every garhd of water, which the Telugu 
women carry to and fro from wells, is to be seen a 
stalk of grass dancing close to the brim. Enquiry 
will dicit a smile intimating that the custom is 
based on a superstition. Farther enquiry will 


lead to the information that the stalk is used to 
prevent the water from. spilliT^ over the brim of 
the garhd. But the state of the carrier’s eh6U (a 
portion of the sdri), and of her hair, wiU usually 
testify to the ba.sdlessness of the superstition. 
SamoBtipm. M. N. Yeneeiswaiut, 
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The Bubma Census Report, 1892 5 CBApajua Till , 
“ Languages.” 

Perliaps in no part of tie Bt&mct Omsv>s 
Report is tLat thoronglmesB and animite attention 
to detail, tvHcIi is so cbnspicixous afeatareof it as 
a wHole, more clearly displayed tlian iatlie Cliap- 
ter devoted to the Languages of JBuxrma,. ie 
ininim>is non est disputandum is certainly not a 
maxim, wliich has commended itself to Mr. Dales 
in any part of his work, and tlie r-esalt is that, 
while the proportions of the latter are perhaps 
somewhat larger than was necessaiy for it, viewed 
merely as a Report, its value as a work of refer- 
ence, which, after all, is one of tb.eeliie£ uses of a 
€en%u8 Report, has been mneh en.haaxced.. To 
philologists this is especially advantageous, since 
the relative importance of languages ancl dialects 
is by no means measured by the imxDbers of 
those speaking them, and tKe tongue of a few 
obscure hill-men may not infrequently sxipply the 
key to puzzles, which the most cai*efiil study of 
more civilised and widely extended languages has 
failed to elucidate . The absence of winttenrecords 
of any great antiquity, together with the extraordi- 
narily rapid ebb and flow, — evolution and decay, 
— which are marked characteristics of the Tibeto- 
Bunnan family, have contributed to render the 
exact relationships of its languages aud L disleots 
obscure ; and, although progress is b^ing* made in 
this branch of philology, it is very far indeed as 
yet from approaching finality. Mr, ESales has, 
however, taken great pains to biung th-e subject 
up to date, and the present chapter may he taken 
^s a very fair remmi of the facts, so far as they 
are known, and should certainly be stud.ied by all 
who wish to be ‘ up to date ’ iu the languages of 
Buima proper. It would have been well indeed 
if Mr. Dales had confined himself solely to facts, 
but of this more hereafter. 

One of the first points, which is noticeable in 
the results now set forth, is themaried inerease 
in the numbers of those speaking many of the 
non-Burman languages, — an increase which 
Mr. Bales has very rightly ascribed to better 
enumeration. The Bunnan language 'possesses a 
great power of superseding others, and it is cer- 
tain that, had the previous censuses heem as accu- 
rate as is the present one as regar^ds the wilder 
parts of the country, the peroenfca^s of inoiease» 
now shewn, would have been very different 
Even now it is more than probable that im some 

1 See anf e. Vol. XXII. p. 129 ff. » The Kudos of Katha 
and their Vocabulary.” 

» Mr. Sales has Idadly foiw-atted nae some TOrds 


oases a large percentage of the people living 
in^ these parts escaped enumeration. At least 
this is the onlj inference that can be drawn from 
the very pecuUar figures inthepresent Meport for 
the Arakan Hill Tracts, where the papulation i, 
shewn as almost stationary instead of inoreasingi 
as it must have done in the past ten years, accord’ 
ing to the normal ratio. 

To turn to the grouping of the various Ian- 
guages and dialaots. As r^i-ds the six whi(A 
have been pooped as dialects of the Burmese 
besides objecting to the inclusion in this grov® 
Kud6,*^ I would also object to the inclusion of 
Dann in the absence of farther evidence* as 
regards this tongue. At any rate it should only 
be grouped provisionally under Burmese. I may 
add here that, from inquiries lately made as to 
Taw, it would appear to be mei-ely a slightly 
^aio form of Burmese; and no evidence is 
forthcoming to support the assertion of 
B& Th as to its relationship to the Palaung. 

Putting aside Hr. Bales* theory of tones for 
the present, it is to be obseiwed that he has 
classified the languages of Burma under four 
main heads:— (1) the Mon-Khmer or Mon- 
Annam, the latter is Oapt. Poii>es’ deeignation 
and I think, the better one ; (2> the Taic-Shan, 
(so does de la Oouperie, hut is not “Taic” 
sufficient?); (3) the Karen; and (4) the Tibeto- 
Burman. The three languages under the first 
head are declared to have tones, mainly on the 
asse^on of Maung Ba Tfl that Talaing, the prin- 
oipal one, possesses these adjuncts. Capt. Porbes, 
howevOT, as well a missionary, Mr. Haswell, who 
has written a Talaing Grammar and Vocabulary, 
deny that tones exist in Talaing, and it is at 
least possible, even if any such now exist, that 
their mtroduotion may have been due to Barman 

nowin process of 
establishing themselves. A good grammar and 
vocabulary of Palaung are much wanted for 
purposes of comparison, and the need is the more 
wgent, as these people are being fast obliterated 
by the flowing wave of the Kaohins. 

_ Much new information is given for the first 

toeas regards the Taic'famllyinBurma, mainlv 

from the pen of Dr. Gushing, with whose theory 
M to ^ oonneotion of the Chinese, ShAn and 
Kwen languages I cannot, however, agree. The 
in erences to be draim from a study of the lan- 
gnages of Burma, so far, support the classification 

Tft in support of his assertion, but 

Th^a^“ aiioh from those in this vocabulary; 
They are apparently corrupted. 
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o£ tte languages of tlie Far East adopted by de la 
Couperie, wbo has studied them, however, from 
the Chinese point of view.® 

The Karens, who are closely allied to the Tibeto- 
Burmans, are, as usual, divided into the Sgaw, 
Pwo, and Bghai, which are undoubtedly the main 
tribes, though other and smaller ones exist in 
Karenni. It would, by-the-bye, be better to write 
Sgau, Sgaw and Bghai, Bge or Bwe. The latter 
is on the analogy of Pwo, which is really written 
Pg6. The minute sub-divisions urged by certain 
missionaries have been rightly discarded. 

In the languages classified under the Tibeto- 
Burman group, “ Thet” (as the Burmese pronounce 
* Sak’), has been accidentally included under the 
Chin-Lushai sub-division, though Sak is rightl/ 
included under that of the Kachin-Nagas. 

Besides classifying the various languages of 
Burma, which have been returned in the Census 
Schedules, Mr. Bales has given many interesting 
facts concerning each, a large portion of this 
information being now for the first time made 
public. The slight decrease amongst those 
returned as speaking Arakanese, is, it appears, due 
to the fact that “ no return of dialects was en- 
forced,” thongh, nevertheless, “ ennmerators were 
not ordered to enter those who returned Arakanese 
as their parent-tongue as speaking Burmese, as this 
might hurt the susceptibilities of the Arakanese 
needlessly.” The anti-Burman feeling, whicH is 
thus noted as prevailing amongst the Arakanese, 
is undoubtedly still strong in some parts of the 
Western province, and is due to the memories of 
the conquest of Arakan over a century ago, which 
conquest was carried out in a characteristically 
Burmese manner. 

With regard to the Yaws, a legend of their 
descent from a clan (Parawga) of the Palaungs 
is mentioned. It is easy, however, to shew that 
relationships of tribes of the Tibeto-Burman 
stock, founded merely on resemblances of their 
names, rest on the flimsiest foundation, the names 
by which they call themselves and those by which 
they are known to the different neighbouring 
tribes varying in the most arbitrary manner. 

Under the heading of the Ohin-Iiushai group 
Mr. Bales has been good enough to print a note 
of mine on the language of the Southern Chins (in 
which, however, several errors have occurred iu 
the printing*), whilst a classification of the chief 
tribes has, together with much other 

8 SSee “ The Kudos of Kabha and their Vocabulary,” 
which was written iu ignorance of what de la Couperie 
had already done in this matter. 

^ The Burman words have been transliterated in the 
note as they are spelt and not as they are pronounced. 


interesting and important information regarding 
them, been furnished by Mr. George, Deputy 
Commissioner of Bhamo . Mr. Bales rightly states 
that there is no evidence of a special connection 
between the Karens and Kachins ; but it seems 
probable, nevertheless, that both came from North 
Tibet, the Bnrman nation coming from further 
south. 

Coming to the Mdns, or Talaings, we have a 
most remarkable increase of 32 per cent, since 
the last census, instead of the slight increase ov 
even diminution, which might have been expected 
from the present circumstances of this people. 
This abnormal percentage is probably coiTectly 
accounted for partly by more careful enumera- 
tion, but chiefly by the fact “that, since the 
kingdom of Ava has been finally conquered by 
the British, the fear of being ground down by 
their Burman masters has been for ever dis- 
pelled.” This is a significant commentary on 
the treatment the Mens received after the first 
Bui‘mese war, when they had performed the part 
of “friendlies,” and had suffered the usual fate 
of these, when the “scuttle” policy happens to 
be in the ascendant in British counc^. In 
spite, however, of their nominal increase in the 
pi-esent census, it seems px'etty clear that their 
language is doomed, and that the final supplant- 
ing of it by Burmese is only a question of time. 
It is interesting to learn that, as stated by 
Mr. Blagden of the Straits Civil Service, the Mon 
kingdom once extended far south of Burma, its 
influence being stiU traceable in some of the 
languages of the Malay peninsular. 

A careful classification of the Sh&n race by 
Dr. Onshing in a note on the Selons or Selungs 
(from which it appears that this most northern 
of the Malay tribes possesses many now Malay 
words in its vocabulary), close the Chapter on the 
Languages of Burma, which might truly be called 
a model one, but for the unfortunate theory 
concerning the primitive nature of tones. 

As stated above, it would have been better if 
Mr. Bales had contented himself with a clear and 
detailed summary of the facts regarding the inter- 
relationship of the languages of Buima, so far as is 
at present known; but he has unfortunately gone 
beyond this, and attempted a new theory regarding 
primitive language. It is briefly that the sounds 
of hnman speech were originally few and simple, 
and thus the differences of shades of meaning had 

The particular word noted by Mr. Bales as not being in 
accordance with the Grovemment system was unfor- 
tunately incorrectly written. This word, which is now- 
pronounced should have been transliterated 

“ sach-pang.” 
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to be eked out by tones ; that all languages bad 
tones originally,® those apparently in •which they 
now exist being the better preserved ; and that thus 
a division of languages into Polytonie and 
Monotonic is a useful and real one. It need only 
be said concerning this theory (which might, with 
advantage, have been broached elsewhere than in 
an official publication) that it affords an interest- 
ing example — firstly of the danger of a priori 
reasoning, and secondly of the tendency, which 
has been frequently noted before, of so many 
amateurs in the science of language to dogmatise 
regarding it in a manner, which could only be 
justiffed on the supposition that it is a mere 
sport for childi'en rather than a complicated and 
exact science. The modern origin of tones and 
its cause, namely, the elision and coalescence of 
consonants and vowels formerly possessing a dis- 
tinct existence, are now so well known and admit- 
ted by all, who have studied the subject, that it is 
unnecessary for me here to set forth the grounds 
for this belief seriatim; though the names of 
Sayce, Edkins and de la Oouperie may be men- 
tioned as authorities.^ 

It may, however, be not out of place to notice 
here the different arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Eales in support of his theory. The first of 
these, namely, the ‘admission’ by Prof. Max 
Muller ‘that languages may have passed from 
the radical, through the agglutinative, into the 
inflectional stage ’ rests on rather a rotten basis, 
as this theory of the different ‘ stages ’ of languages 
is now quite discredited. The example of 
Chinese, as the earliest language which became 
.“stereotyped,” is almost equally unfortunate. 
Whatever may he the case formerly, it is certain 
that the sounds and tones of the Chinese lan- 
guage have suffered considerably from evolution 
or decay, whichever we like to call it, in historic 
times, so that Chinese has no better claim to 
be the best preserved example of the primitive 
languages than Sanskrit has to he the best pre- 
served of tbe old Aryan language or dialect, in 
spite of the specious arguments which have been 
advanced to the contrary. No further example 
of ancient tone-using languages is adduced, pro- 
bably for the very sufficient reason of there not 
'being any, and we are at once invited to swallow 
the dictum that the primeval savage possessed 
very few sounds, and was, therefore, forced to the 
use of tones. 

We have no means as yet of knowing the 
sounds most favoured by the cave-men (at least 

» Ijanguages of Cfhina before the Chinese. 

® ^ke theory IB stated most clearly and imeqni vocally 
by the latter, though the truth of his assertion, that 


the Ainos of Japan are not yet generally accept- 
ed as survivals of these), but the cumulative 
evidence at present available all supports the 
theory that the more savage a language, the 
harsher and more numerous its sounds. This is 
particularly the case amongst the Mongoloids of 
South-Western Asia, and rather upsets the theory 
of the primitive use of tones. No authority is given 
for the statement that tones are dying oufc in the 
older languages of the Malay Peninsular, and I 
should he very sceptical as to the possibWy of 
adduomg any satisfactory proof thereof, in view of 
our very recent acquaintance with them. There 
is, moreover, no proof whatever that such a state 
of affairs prevails in the Talaing or Mon language, 
,where, as already pointed out, the existence of 
tones at any epoch is very doubtful, and where, in 
fact, it seems probable that tones, if they do now 
exist, are mei^ely a new growth. 

The use of synonyms, which is a marked featui*e, 
not only of Chinese and Burmese, but also of 
many allied languages, and which prevails to a far 
greater extent in the book language than in that 
used by the common people, does not, I think, 
evince any tendency towards the disuse of tones. 
It is rather the clumsy make-shift of the Mongo- 
loids, so wanting in ideality themselves, and the 
genius of whose language absolutely forbids the 
inflection of words, to express thoughts of a more 
abstract and delicate nature than those which 
alone occur in the savage infancy of races. The 
chief use of synonyms is, in fact, to express new 
ideas, and that of tones to prevent confusion, owing 
to coalescence of word or sound, between old ones. 

I It is strange that Mr. Eales, who is, as already 
noted, well aware of the existence of these 
synonyms, should quote with approval the incor- 
rect statement of Dr. Cushing with regard to these 
languages, that “ on a new object being presented 
to the mind a new name was wanted and the 
possibility of uniting two words to form a new 
word never occurred.” 

I do not ■wish to deny that tones may possibly 
have existed in ancient Egyp'tian, as well as pos- 
sibly in other languages now no longei* exis'ting, 
but it seems evident that ■fche facts everywhere, so 
far as they are known to us, point to tones as 
being merely one of the last resources of a decay- 
ing language, and to be as unkno'wn as they 
would he unnecessary in those still possessing 
their primitive vigour and harshness. 

Bebnabd Hotjghtok. 

he was the first to annuxLciate it, cannot oeriainly be 
adxnitted. 
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DEMONOLATRT IN SIKHIM LAMAISM. 

By L a. WADDELL, M.B., F. B. a. S- 

1. Personal Hemons, 

L ike most monntaineers, tlie people of Sikhim and tlie Tibetans are thoroughgoing 
demon-worshippers. In every nook, path, big tree, rock, spring, vraterfall and lake 
there lurks a devil ; for which reason few individuals will venture out alone after dark. The 
sky, the ground, the house, the field, the country, have each their special demons, and sickness 
is always attributed to malign demoniacal influence. 

The body also of each individual is weighed down by a burden of spirits, named the hgo- 
wa-lha, or the chief personal gods, who are, in a sense, the guardians of his body. These are 
not only worshipped by the laity, but the lamas also regularly invoke them in their oblations 
during the * Ser-khyem * and * Nfe-sal ' worship. 

These personal gods, some of whom are of an ancestral nature, are five in number, and 
are usually enumerated as follows : — 

1. The Male-ancestral god (Pho-lha). This god sits under the armpits. Worship of 
him procures long life, and preservation from harm. 

2. The Mother god (Mo-lha), or Maternal-uncle god (Zhang-lha). The latter synonym 
is said to have arisen out of a custom, by which a child, shortly after birth, is taken to the 
mother’s house, which is usually ‘ the maternal uncle’s house.’ I doubt, however, this being 
the true interpretation, and think that the expression is more likely to mean Uterine god. 
Worship of this god secures strength. 

3. The Idfe god (Srog-lha), who resides over the heart. Instead of this god is 
frequently enumerated the Nor-lKa* who sits in the left armpit^ and whose worship brings 
wealth. 

4. The Birth-place god (Yul-lha, literally Country god), who resides on the crown of 
the head, and whose worship secures dominion and fame. 

5. The Enemy god (dGra-lha), pronounced vulgarly Dab-lha, who sits on the right 
shoulder. In this connection it is notable that no one will willingly allow any object to rest on 
the right shoulder, for the reason that it injures the Dab-lha, and no friend will familiarly lay 
a hand on a friend’s right shoulder for the same reason. Dab-lha is especially worshipped 
by soldiers as a defender against the enemy. But he is also worshipped by all the laity, once 
at least during the year, to enable them to overcome their individual enemies. Usually the 
whole village in concert celebrates this worship, the men carrying swords and shields, dancing 
and leaping about, and concluding with a great shout of victory.^ 

In addition to the above, are the 'good and bad spirits who sit on the individual’s 
shoulders and prompt to good and evil deeds respectively, and leaving their host only on 
arrival before the Great Judge of the Dead. These are practically identical with the good and 
evil genii of the Bomans, the genius albus et niger of Horace.® 

There are also demons, who are worshipped when the individual is happy and in health. 
These are called the pleasing spirits. But they may also HI worshipped in sickness or other 
affliction. 

Each class of spirits or gods has a particular season for worship. Thus 
The Earth gods (Sa-gzhi mi-rig-gi-lha) in the Spring, 

The Ancestral gods (sMra zhang chhung-gi-lha) in the Summer. 

1 The story of his aeqtiirinff from the sea the banner of viotoiy is suggestive of Indra’s victorious banner, also 
procured from the sea : Brihat-SanJiitdf tramdated by Dr. Eem, J. B. A. S, (new series), Vol. Vl. p. 44, 

2 2. Epist, 
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The Three Upper Gods (sTod sum pauhla) in the Autumn# 

The Eoyal Ancestor® of the SikhimKing, the divine Mi-nyak King (sTong mi-nyag-gi-lha) 
in the Winter, 

2. Country Gods. 

The Country gods^ or Yul-lha, are, like the Penates of the Romans, innumerable : but the 
two chief are the Mountain-god (Kang ohhen-dso-nga, Mt. Kanchinjanga), vrho is of a 
mild, inactive disposition, and styled a protector of religion, and his subordinate Yab-Z>dud, or 
Black Father Devil, 

This last is of an actively malignant disposition and rides on the south wind, ^is especial 
shrine is in the Tista valley, near Siv6k, where he is worshipped with bloody sacrifices. His 
respectful name, as given by Hlatstin Chhembo, who composed for both him and Khangchhen- 
dsonga special manuals of service, is Ma-jngon Zcham-bras, and for him is prescribed actual 
sacrifice of life ; e. g., a black ox is to be killed, and its entrails, brain, heart, etc,, are ordered 
to be set upon the skinned hide, while the flesh is to be consumed by the votaries. For very 
poor people the sacrifice of a cock, as with the ancient Greeks to the destructive Nox and his 
counterpart Erebus, is considered sufficient.^ The offering of the sacrifice is in the nature of a 
bargain, and is indeed actually termed such, viz., ngo-len ; the demon being asked to accept an 
offering of fiesh, etc., and, in return for the gift, not to trouble the donors. 

In worshipping Kang-chhcn-dso-nga fresh meat must be used, and, although the flesh of 
cows and other cattle is now offered on such occasions, there is a tradition that formerly human 
flesh was offered. The most acceptable flesh was said to have been the flesh of * the infidel 
destroyers of the religion/ Kangchhendsonga was never the tutor of 'Sakya Muni, as has been 
alleged. He is only a zhi-d&k demon. One of his titles is ‘‘Head Tiger/' and each of the 
five peaks is believed to be crowned by an animal, the highest peak by a tiger, and .the other 
peaks by a lion, elephant, horse and a garuda^^ 

In every village there is a recognized zM-ddls,^ or Fundamental-owner demon, who is 
'‘ordinarily either a black devil (6dnd), a red devil (tsan), or a Nfig^i (^Lu), or some one or other 
,of the following' forms, :-r- - ^ 

Thus, if a man’s sins are insufficient to procure re-hirth even in the hells, he is re-born as a 
ihi-ddh. So say the Sikhim Lamas. The zhi-ddh may be one or other of the following eight 
classes, viz , : — 

(1) lha, or spirits, all male and of a white colour and fairly good disposition, who must 
suffer many indignities in order to procure a higher re-birth. 

(2) feLu, or NilgSs, mostly green in colour and frequenting lakes or springs. 

(3) ^nad-«byan, or disease-givers, red in colour# 

(4) &dud,‘ or black devils, all male and extremely wicked. These are the spirits of those 

^ who opposed in life the true religion. They eat flesh and are not to be appeased 

without a pig, the most luscious of all morsels to a hiliman’s palate. Their wives 
. are called 6dnd-mo, 

(5) tsan, or red demons, al^male, and usually the spirits of deceased novices. They ar^i 
therefore especially associated with Gompas (shrines). 

(®) ^gyal-po, or victors, white in colour, and the spirits of kings and deceased Ltoas 
who have failed to reach Nirvana. 

* The Sihhim hing is descended from the Mi-nyak dynasty of Eham in Eastern Tibet, a dynasty which once 
held sway^over Western Ohina imd is regarded as semi-diTine by the Tibetans. 

, ^ ^ Most of the peasantry of Sikhim, before sowing a field, sacrifice a cock to the demons. 

* A bird like the fabled * roc * in the eyes of the inhabitants of 

* yzhi-bdag, literally fnndamental-owner. 
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(7) ma-mo, all female and black in colour. This class inclndes Mak^sor rpjyal ma, called 
also MaMrani, or the Great Queen, the disease-producing form of the Hindu Durga. 

(8) grzah, or planets, Eahula, etc. 

3. Local Gods. 

The zhi-cUtk demons of the monasteries and temples are always tsiii (tsan), or red, 
demons, and are usually the spirits of deceased novices or ill-natured Lamas. They are specially 
worshipped with bloody sacrifice and red coloured substances : 

‘ Rowan tree and red threid 
Gars the witches tjne their speid.* 

The Pemiongchi tsin is named Da-wa sengze (Zla-ba sengze), or the Moon Lion. The 
Yangong Gompa is named Lha tsSn-pa, or the Tsfen God, The Darjeeling tsin is named 
Chho-leg nam-gyal, or the Victorious Good Religion. The shrine of this last is on Observa- 
tory Hill, and is worshipped under the name of Mahakala by the professing Hindu hillmen, 
with the same bloody rites as the Bhotiyas and Lepchas use. For the worship of each of the 
monastery or temple tsim there exist special manuals of ritual. 

It is to the zM-ddh that travellers offer a rag, tom from their clothes and tied to a stick, on 
gaining the summit of a hill or pass. While planting this offering on a cairn (lajf~che), the 
traveller in a meek voice calls the demon by uttering the mystic * M-M ! to which he 

adds *s6-s6! by which he means ‘presentation ’ or ‘offering.* After saying this he 

exclaims in a loud triumphant strain ‘ LhA-gyahd I Lkd-gyaJrS ! God has won ! God has won ! ’ 

Exiorcising devils in c&sbb of sickness and misfortune is performed by regular devil- 
dancera, pd-wo and nySnjorma* Oracular deliverances are most extensively made by profes- 
sional lha~pa. But imminent machinations of most of the devils are only to be foreseen, 
discerned, and counteracted by the Lamas, who especially lay themselves out for this sort of 
work, and provide certain remedies for the pacification or coercion of the demons of the air, the 
earth, the locality, the house, of death, etc. Indeed, the Lftmas are themselves the presciibera 
of most of the demon-worship, and derive their chief means of livelihood from their conduct 
thereof on account of, and at the expense of, the laity. Each member of each family is annu- 
ally prescribed not only a large amount of worship, to be’ performed by the Lamas, to 
counteract the current year’s demoniacal infiuences, but there is also special worship according to 
the horoscope taken at birth. In the case of husband and wife, a burden of additional worship 
is added, as having accrued to the joint horoscopes on marriage,^ in consequence of a set of 
confl-iets introduced by the conjunction of their respective years and the noxious influences of 
these ! The occurrence of actual sickness, notwithstanding the performance of all this costly 
worship, necessitates the further employment of L^as, and the- recourse by the more wealthy^ 
to a devil-dancer, or to a special additional horoscope by the Tsi-pa L&ma ! So that one family- 
alone is presciibed a number of sacerdotal tasks sufficient to engage a couple of L^as fairly 
fully for several months of the year, and to get through the reading of the several bulky scrip- 
tures prescribed on various occasions as a consequence of such ideas as those above mentioned 
within a reasonable time, it is the practice to call in several Llimas, who all, together, at the 
same time, read each a different book for' the benefit of the lay individual concerned ! 

4. The House Demon. 

The House Demon is called the Nang-lha^ or Inside god^ and is of the nature of a Sa-dag, 
or Barth-owner-dembn. As he is of a roving disposition, occupying during .the several seasons 
quite different parts of the house, his presence is a constant source of anxiely to the householder, 
because no objects can be deposited in the place where he has taken up his position for the time 

7 This exclamation srsol-grsol * may also mean ‘ worship ' or ‘ entreaty-' 

» In Chinese he is said to be naaned Zuff- je. The * Honse-god * of the Hindns appears to be a totally different 
personage ; Brihat- Soahifd, liii., translated by Dr. Kem in J.- B. A B, New series, VI. page 279. 
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being ! Nor can it be even swept or disturbed in any way witbont incurring his deadly wrath ! 
It is somewhat satisfactory, however, that all the house-gods of the country regulate their 
movements in a definite and known order I 

In the 1st and 2nd months he occupies the centre of the house, and is then called Khyim- 
Iha-gelthung. 

In the 3rd and 4th months he stands in the doorway, and is called Sgo-lha-rta-^^yag, the door 
god of the horse and yak. 

In the 5fch month he stands under the eaves, and is called i/Ngas-pa. 

In the 6th month he stands at the south-west corner of the house. 

In the 7th and 8th months he stands under the eaves. 

In the 9th and 10th months he stands in the portable fire-tripod or grate. 

In the 11th and 12th months he stands at the kitchen fireside, where a place is reserved for 
him, and the name given him is Thab-lha or Kitchen God. 

His movements thus bear a certain relation to the season, as he is outside in the hottest 
weather, and at the fire in the coldest. 

formerly his movements were somewhat different. According to the ancient tradition he 
.used to circulate much more extensively and frequently, thus : — 

. ' In the Ist month he dwelt on the roof for the first half of the month and for latter half on 

the floor. To repair the roof at such a time meant the death of the head of the family. 

In the 2nd, at the top of the stairway. The stair during this month could not be mended 
otherwise one of the family would die. 

In the 3rd, in the granary. No alterations could be made there during this month, 
otherwise all the grain would be bewitched and spoiled. 

In the 4th, on the doorway . The doorway could not be mended, otherwise any member 
of the family absent on a journey would die, 

In the 5th, in the hand corn-mill and the water-mill* So these could not be mended, 
otherwise all luck would depart. 

In the 6th, in any foxes* or rats* holes that might be near the house. These could not be 
interfered with, otherwise a child would die. 

In the 7th, on the roof. It could not be repaired, otherwise the husband would die. 

In the 8th, in the wall foundation. It could not be repaired, otherwise a child would die. 

In the 9th, up the chimney. It must not he repaired, otherwise the house would be trans- 
ferred to a new owner. 

In the loth, in the beams or standard posts* It must not be repaired, otherwise the house 
would collapse. 

In the 11th, underneath the fire-place. It must not be repaired, otherwise the house- wife 
^ould die of hiccough or voxnitting. 

In the 12th, in the stable. It must not be repaired or disturbed, otherwise the cattle 
would die or be lost. 

other precautions in regard to the House Demon’s presence and penalties for distnrhing 
him are as follow 

In the 1st and 2nd months when the god is in the middle of the house, the fire-grate must 
not bo placed there, but in a comer of the house, and no dead body must be placed there. 

When he is at the door, no bride or bridegroom can come or go, nor any corpse be carried 
across it. Should there, hoTreyer, be no other means of exit, a window or otherwise, and 
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tbere be urgency in tbe matter of tbe passage of a bride, bridegroom or corpse, then must be 
made with wheaten flour the images of a horse and a yak, on each image must be placed 
respectively some part of the skin and hair of each of these animals. At such a time tea and 
beer are also offered to the spirit, who is invited to sit on the images. After thig the door 
must be removed from its hinges and carried outside, and the bride, bridegproom or corpse taken 
out or in. The door may then be again restored to its place. 

When he is at the kitchen fire, no part of the fire-place can be removed, or mended, no 
corpse can be placed near it, and no marriage can then take place. Should any visitor arrive, 
he must be screened off from the fire-place by a blanket, and the Chhos-mge-khri scripture 
must be read. 

When he is in the verandah, there is but littte trouble. Only the outside of the house must 
not be whitewashed, nor repaired, nor disturbed in any way. 

Should it be thought that he has been slightly offended, in every case, so as to err on safe 
side, it is recommended that the worship called (Sa-6dag-po, Sab-dak) Pang-kong-mang-^rgyad- 
chhab-grtor-^cho, or Water Sacrifice of the Bight Injurers should be performed. 

5. The Demons of the Earth. 

The local earth demons are named Sab-dak, or Sa-dak-pos, or Earth-owners. The most 
malignant are the ^Nyan. These infest certain trees and rocks, which are always studiously 
shunned and respected, and usually daubed with paint in adoration. The earth demons are 
very numerous, but they are all under the authority of Old Mother Ehbnma, who rides upon 
*a ram, and is dressed in golden yellow robes. Her personal attendant is Sa-thel-ngag-po. In 
her hand she holds a golden noose, and her face contains eighty wrinkles. 

The ceremony of sa-g6, so frequently referred to in the lamaic prescriptions, is addressed 
•to her. It signifies * the closing of the open doors of the earth • to the earth spirits, and is 
very similar to the worship of the Lares by the Komans.® 

In this rite is prepared a magical emblem, which consists of an elaborate arrangement of 
masts and strings and a variety of mystic objects ; most prominent among which is a ram’s 
skull with horns attached and pointed downwards towards the earth. Inside the sknll is put 
some gold leaf, silver, turquoise, and portions of every precious object available, as well as 
portions of dry eatables, rice, wheats pulses, etc. 

On the forehead is painted in ochre^® the mystic celestial (^parhha) sign of Blon, on tho 
right jaw the sun, and on the left jaw the moon. On the crown it is adorned ■■■ HHi 
with ; — (1) namlsa masts, L e., masts to which are attached diamond-shaped ■■■ ■■■i 
and square figures, made by winding coloured threads into geometric patterns ; ■■■ ■■■ 

(2) far~zab^ or pieces of silk rag ; and (3) tong-tse, or Chinese pice (*cash*), Parkha 
and several wool-knohhed sticks of phang-hhra, of Elhon. 

.Along the base of the sknll are inserted, on separate slips of wood, the following images, 
etc. r 

1. Picture of a man {pho-dong ) : 

2. Of a woman (mo^dong) with a spindle in her hand : 

8. Of a house : 

9 “ The images of men and women made of wool were hung in the streets, and so many balls xnade of wool as 
there were servants in the family, and so many complete images as there were children {FeabM apud Idlgyr)» 
Tbe meffliing of which cnstom was idiis i — These feasts were dedicated to the Lares, who were esteemed Infernal 
gods ; the people desiring hereby that these gods wonld be contented with these woollen images and spare the 
persons represented by them. These Lares sometimes were clothed in the skins of dogs {Pluiardh ttt. proh.) and 
were sometimes fashioned in the shape of dogs (Plauttcs), whence that creature was consecrated to them.” — Tooke*s 
Pantheon, p. 280. 

>9 The symbolic colour of the eartl^ 
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4. Of a tree [tam-shing {khram-s}mi,gy]. 

6. Figures of the mystic Eight Parkha and the Nine Mewa. 

The whole arrangement is fixed to the outside of the house above the door; the object of 
the figures of a man, wife and house being to deceive the demons, should they still come in 
spite of this offering, and to mislead them into the belief that the foregoing pictures are the 
inmates of the house, so that they may wreak their wrath on the bits of wood and so save the 
real human occupants ! 

When all is ready and fixed, the Lama turns to the south-west and chants : — 

0 ! 0 ! ! M ! Through the nine series of earths you are known as Old Mother Khou-ma, 

the mother of all the Sa-dak-po. You are the guardian of the earth’s doors. The dainty things 
which you especially desire we herewith offer, a conch-white skull of a ram, on whose 
right cheek the sun is shining like burnished gold, and on whose left cheek the moon gleams dimly 
like a conch-shell. Whose forehead hears the sign of Khon, and the whole of which is adorned 
with every sort of silk, wool and colour and precions substances. To which is also given the 
spell of Khon (here the Lama breathes upon it). All these good things are here offered to you, 
so please close the open doors of the earth to the family which here has offered yon these 
things, and do not let your servant Sa-thel-ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits do harm to 
this family. By this offering let all the doors of the earth be shut. 0 10! ! Id I Do not 

let your servants injure us when we build a house or repair this one, nor when we are engaged 
in marriage matters, and let everything happen to this family according to their wishes. Do not 
be angry with us, hut do us the favours we ask. 

Om hharal dole ! ^3 
Om khamrMl dok / 

Ben-^eu swdhd ! ” 

6. Tbe Demons of the Sky. 

The local demons of the sky are under the control of 'the grandfather of the three 
^yorlds,’ Old Father Ehen-pa, who is an old man with snow-white hair, dressed in white, 
riding on the white dog of the sky, and carrying in his hand a crystal wand. He is the 
owner of the sky. 

The ceremony called nam-g6,* or ‘the closing of the doors of the sky,’ so fref^uently 
prescribed by the Tsi-pa Lamas, is addressed to him. An arrangement of masts, threads, images, 
etc., exactly similar to that used in the sa-g$ ceremony above-noted, is 
constructed, the only differences being that a dog’s skull is used,^® which is 
directed upwards towards the sky, and that the sign of the parhha painted 
on the forehead is that of Ehen in blue. The ceremony is the same as before, 
except in its introduction and in the names of the chief servants : — 

“0 ! 0 ! we turn towards the Western sun, to the celestial mansion where the sky is of 
tnr(juoi8e, to the grandfather of the three worlds, Old Khen-pa, the owner of the sky. Pray 
cause your servant, the white Nfam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send the great planet 
Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly messenger, etc., etc.” 

7. Prevention of injury by the Bight Classes of Demons. 

Om-swa-ti is the ceremony of warding off the injuries of the eight classes of demons. 

First of all offerings of blood, milk, curdled milk, tea, beer, and clean water, are prepared 

[May not this eetemony, however, be merely an instance of sympathetio magic P—Ed.] 

he meaning of the dok is * let all evils be annihila ted ! ’ As the first two lines are repeated, the hands- 
are clapped. 

The dog was especially associated with the analogous Lares worship of the Bomans, 
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and arranged in a certain order, and tlie mantras ot spells of ‘ The Vast Sky-like Treasury,’ or 
Om-d-hung-bajra-sparnakham are repeated. Then is chanted the following prayer : — 

I beg you, 0, all guardians and evil spirits (of the under-noted places), to attend to this 
invitation, viz,, ye dwellers in the far extending ocean of the XJpper-Ngari Khorsum (stod- 
«?ngah-ri-5kor-gfsam), the Intermediate, the Central-Western, the Four Divisions of Tibet (bar- 
(?bus grtsang-rn-5zhi), Amdo Kham and Gango of Eastern Tibet and Bhutan (mad-mdo-khams- 
5gang-drng),^^ India (the white plain), China (the black plain), Li-bal,i5 Mongolia (the yellow 
plain), Upper and Lower Tnrkistan, and all the kingdoms of this continent (AJambu-f/ling), the 
other three great continents and the eight islands. Also ye spirits of all retired nooks, deserts, 
rocky places, caves, cemeteries, fire-hearths, fortresses, streams, oceans, ponds, fountains, 
forests, roads, empty and uninhabited places, farms and other important places ! Also all ye 
who always attend the congregation of priests, parties of women, festivals of births, singing 
parties and the learners of arts ! Also all ye dwelleis in hell, from the highest to the lowest 
region 1 

I beg you, 0, ye guardians of the different kinds of rgyu^Z, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, Pho-lha, Mo-lha, Zhang-lha, Srog-lha, and Yul-lha, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, dGra-lha of noble and ancient generations, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, all ye gods of the white party which gives refuge, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, all ye demons of the black party which is averse to the true path, to attend 
this invitation. 

I beg you, 0, all ye goblins and demons, from the highest order to the lowest, counting 
from 5Tsan-dehn to Shin-Adre (life-taking demon), grSon-Adre (the demon-eater of living animals), 
and all ye inferior classes of divinities, to attend this invitation; viz,, lha (gods), naga, 5dud’, 
itsan, yamantaka (^shin-oje), mamo, gfzah (planets), rgyal-po dmu, the-u-rang, sa-6dag, gnyan, 
srin-po, and all ye injnrers of the regions. . 

O ! I give to you all these ofEerings of red blood, of sweet tea, of clean water, of 
intoxicating drink, and of white butter. I make these ofEerings to you all. Pray accept them* 

Those who prefer beer, please take beer ! 

Those who prefer tea, please take tea 1 

Those who prefer blood, please take blood ! 

Those who prefer water, please take water ! 

Those who prefer milk, please take milk ! 

Pray accept these food offerings and do ns no further injury ! 

Pray do not injure the human beings of the upper regions ! 

Pray do not injure the lower animals of the lower regions ! 

Pray do not injure the crops of the fields ! 

Pray do not injure the moisture of the plants ! 

Pray do not injure the essence of wealth ! 

Pray do not injure the good qualities of the kingdom ! 

Pray do not injure wealth and riches ! 

Pray do not injure good repute and iiifl.uence ! 

Pray do not injure the life and soul ! 

I. e., the Lower Do (or Amdo), Eham, and * The Six Bidges/ These are provinces of Eastern Tibet. 

IS Li-ynl, or IChoten. 
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Pray do not injure the breath and prosperity ! 

O ! may we all be possessed of perfect minds ! 

O ! may we all be happy and useful to each other ! 

O ! may we all obtain the highest power of Tath%atas ! 

0 ! may we all obtain the sphere of piety, and, having obtained it, may all our wishes be 
fulfilled and reach the supreme end ! 

JBajra mu I Now I beg you all to depart to your respective dwellings. 

Let glory come ! Taski-shakI 
Virtue ! dge-o ! ” 

8. Exorcising the She, or Disease-producing, Demops. 

The demons, who produce disease short of actual death, are called ^Shec^ (pronounced She). 
They are exorcised by an elaborate ceremony, in which a variety of images and ofEerings are 
made. In this ceremony the officiating Lama, invoking his tutelary demon, assumes spiritually 
his dread guise, and orders out the disease-demon, under threat of being himself eaten up by 
the awful tutelary demon which now possesses the Lama. 

The directions for t]^ exorcism are the following : — 

On the five terraces of the magic circle of Eirab make the image of a yellow frog with a 
futm-kha, having its belly and face yellow. On the east of it make a two-headed figure with 
the heads of a tiger and a vulture, riding on an ass and holding the eight po/rkhas* On the 
south make a two-headed figure with the heads of a horse and a snake, riding on a red horse 
and holding a lamp. On the west make a two-headed figure with the heads of a bird and a 
monkey, holding a sword and riding on a goat. On the north make a two-headed youth with 
the heads of a rat and a pig, riding on a bine pig and holding a water-hag. On the south-east 
make a dragon-headed woman riding on a wdsd (half-breed yak). On the south-west make a 
sheep-headed woman riding on a bull. On the north-west make a dog-headed woman riding on 
a wolf* On the north-east make a hnll-headed woman riding on a buffalo. Place thirteen 
^pbangi® mdah, rgyang-bu, and nam-kba. Place iron on the east, water on the south, fire on 
the west^ and gold on the north with a slud^^ in front of them, and a lamp and a piece of a flesh 
at each comer. Then bless the whole with the six mantras and the six mvdras. 

Then assuming the guise of your own tutelary deity, or yidam, chant the following 

“ Salutation to (the Chinese King) Kong-rtse-Aphrul-rgyal, incarnation of MaSjfisri! 

Hung I Hear me, 0, collection of ^rShed demons ! Hear me, O, all yon gfShed that cause 
injury ! Listen to my orders, and come to receive my p];:esents with great reverence ! 

I am the representative of the King of the Angry Demons (Khro-rgyal) ! 

I am a great demon-eater ! 

I am The All-terrifying and Injuring One! There is none that dare disobey my 
commands ! 

There is nothing whioh is not composed of the five elements, and there is nothing to 
ebstmct the communication of my words to your ear. So then, come to receive this ransom ! 

O, ajl ye evil spirits and the ghosts of the dead, listen to me and come to receive this 
present. Through the power of the element of iron, 0, eating-demons, ghosts and evil spirits- 
come to receive this present with mild hearts. 0, ye gShed of the four directions, eating 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits^ come and receive it with mild hearts. Ja^hungM^Kt ! 

Hang ! The grShed of the eastern direction is the woman with the heads of a tiger and 
a vulture, riding on a red ass. She is surrounded by a thousand attendant ^Shed. O, ye 


w See ante, under namgd^ p. 202. 
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that receive this ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and ezpel all the eating- 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits of the east, I hereby drive away all the jjrShed, by this bni'ning 
thunderbolt through the force of truth. O, eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death- 
causers, and all evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye remain here any longer, I, Teshe^- 
khro-wo-chhen-po, * the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge,* will break your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Therefore, without disobeying 
my commands, begone instantly. Om ma ma hham Mam chhu ye swaJiah ! 

Sung ! The ^Shed of the southern direction has the heads of a horse and a snake, rides 
on a red horse, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant grShecZ. O, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and 
evil spirits of the south, I hereby drive away all ye ^Shed, by this burning brand through the 
force of truii . 0, ye injurers of me and the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating-demons, life- 

cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye do not 
depart instantly, I, the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and disobey 
not my commands. Om ma ma ram ramye hung ^hat ! 

Hung I The ^Shed of the western direction has the heads of a bird and a monkey, rides 
on a grey goat, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant ^Shed. 0, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not approach the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts 
and the evil spirits of the west. I hereby drive away all ye ^Shed, by the burning sword 
through the force of truth. O, ye injurers of me and the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating- 
demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you aU away. 
If ye stay without, I, the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and obey 
my commands. Om ma ma hara haraye hung fhat ! 

Hung ! The ^Shed of the northern direction has the heads of a rat and a pig, rides on a blue 
pig, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and the evil spirits 
of the north. I hereby drive away all ye ^Shed, by the golden rod through the force of truth. 
O, ye injurers of me and this dispenser of gifts, ye eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, 
death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you aU away. If ye remain here, I, the Great 
Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred hits and ent up your 
bodies into a thousand pieces. So depart instantly and obey my commands. Om ma ma hham 
hham chhuye *&wahah ! 

Sung ! The yShed of the south-east is the dragon-headed -woman riding on a i»ds6-yai:, 
surrounded by thousands of gShed as attendants. 0, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating^mons, ghosts of the dead, and all 
the evil spirits towards the boundary of the south-east. 

Sung ! The pShed of the south-west is the sheep-headed woman, riding on a bull, 
surrounded by thousands of gfShed as attendant®. 0, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure 
the dispenser of these gifts, and expel aU the eating-demons, ghosts and the evil spirits 
towutrds the boundary of the south-west. 

Sung ! The ^Shed of the north-west is the dog-headed woman, riding on a pig, 
surrounded by thousands of attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and all the evil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-west. 

Bung I The pShed of the north-east is the bnU-headed woman, riding on a buffalo, 
surrounded Iw thousands of attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel tiie eating-demons, ghosts and all the evil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-east. 
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0» ye fie&li-eatiiig demons, gliosts of tlie dead, life-cutting demons, breath-taking demons, 
death-causing demons, and all kinds of evil spirits, I hereby drive you all away. If ye do not 
go instantly, I, the Great One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred bits 
aiid cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Ye had better, therefore, go away instantly 
and not disobey my commands. Oni una ma hham JcliaM ohhuye swahah ! 

Now are they all driven away to the extreme boundaries of the four directions ! Ojw su sw 
ta ta ye swahah ! (Here the people shout joyously, ‘ God has won ! The demons are defeated’ \) 

Eye ! Eye ! O, thou frog of precious gold, made from the thunderbolt of Byam-wgon 
(pronounced Cham-gon), The Loving Protector, be pleased to remain in the south and there 
become the king of all the evil spirits. TYe pray thee remain also in the vast ocean, where 
the rains are deposited and the clouds originate, and there become the emperor and. over-lord of 
the land-owning demons and of the kings (of demons). Overthrow also all the ^Shed of the 
bad planets, of the stars, mewa, time, day, month and year. Overthrow all tho ^Shed of bad 
luck. I give thee from the depths of my heart the offerings of the five sublime nam-kha- 
masts, the rgyang-bu, etc. 

Overthrow the inimical gfShed / Bhyo 1 1 
Overthrow the inimical gfShed til Bhyo ! ! ! ! Let glory come ! Tashi-shok ! 

Let virtue increase ! Ge-leg-^hel ! 

8. Demondlatry in Death Ceremonies. 

As the rites in connection with a death include a considerable amount of devil worship, I 
notice the subject in this place. 

On the occurrence of a death the body is not disturbed in any *way, until the APho-ho 
(pronounced Pho-o) Ld.ma has extracted the soul in the orthodox manner. For it is believed 
that any movement of the corpse might eject the soul, which would then wander abont in an 
irregular manner and get seized by some demon. Immediately on death, therefore, a white 
cloth is thrown over the face of the corpse, and the ^Pho-bo, or Soul-extractiug, Lftma, is sent^ 
for. On the arrival of this LSma all weeping relatives are excluded from the death chamber, so 
as to secure solemn silence, and the doors and windows are closed. The Lama sits down on a 
mat near the head of the corpse, and commences to chant the APho-ho service, which contains 
directions to the soul for finding its way to the Western Paradise (Dewa-chCm) of the mythical 
Buddha, Amitdbha. After advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associations and 
attachment to property, the Ldma seizes, with the forefinger and thumb, a few hairs of the crown 
of deceased’s head, and by plucking them forcibly is supposed to give vent to the spirit through 
their roots. It is generally believed that if the APho-bo is, as he should he, a Lama of excep- 
tional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs at this instant through which passes 
the liberated spirit. The spirit is then directed how to avoid the dangers which beset the 
road to the Western Paradisei and instructed as to the appearance of the demons and other 
personages to be met with en routes and is then bidden god-speed. This ceremony lasts about 
an hour. 

In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of deceased is not forthcoming, 
the operation for the extraction of the soul is done by the L^ma spiritually, while engaged in 
deep meditation. 

10. Death-horoscope. 

Meanwha. the Tsi-pa, or Astisologer-Iianiaj has been reqaisitioHed fox a death-horoscope, 
in order to ascertain the age and hirth-year of those persons who may approach and touch 
the corpse, the necessary partionlars as to the date and mode of burial, and the necessary 
•worship to be done for the -welfare of the surviving relatives. The nature of this horoscope 
■will best he understood by an actual example, -which I here give, of the death-horosoope 
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cf a little girl of two years of age, who died at Darjeeling in 1890. Its contents are as 
follows : — 

“ Hail to Lama Manjusri ! The year of birth of this female was the Bull-year, with which 
the Snake and the Sheep are in conflict : therefore those individuals born in the Snake and the 
Sheep-year cannot approach the corpse. The death-demon was hiding in the house inside 
certain coloured articles, and he now has gone to a neighbouring house, where there is a family 
of five with cattle and dogs.^® The death-demon will return to the house of the deceased within 
three months : therefore must be performed before that time the Za-de-kha-gyur Service. 

Her Parkha being Dva in relation to her death, it is found that her spirit, on quitting her 
body, entered her loin girdle and a sword.^® Her life was taken to the east by Tsan and King 
(Gyalpo) Demons, and her body died in the west : therefore small girls, cousins, sisters and 
brothers in the house will be harmed. The deceased's death was due to iron, and the death- 
demon came from the south, and has gone to the east. 

Her Mewa gives the third indigo blue. Therefore it was the death-demon of the deceased s 
paternal grandfather and grandmother that caused her death. Therefore also take a sat^-tsha 
(a miniature earthen chaitya), a sheep’s head, and earth from a variety of sites, and place them 
upon the body of the deceased, and this danger will be averted (from other members of the 
family). 

The Day of her Death was Friday. Take a leather bag, or earthen pot, in which have been 
placed four or five coloured articles, and throw it away to the north-west, because the death- 
demon has gone in that direction. From the way in which this death has happened it is very 
unlucky for old men and women. On this account take a horse’s skull, 3® or a seipent’s skull,2i 
and place it upon the corpse. 

Her Death Star is Gre. Her brother and sister, who went near to her, are threatened by 
the Death-messenger (Shin-je). Therefore an ass’s skull and a goat’s skull must be placed on 
the corpse. 

Her Death Hour was soon after sunset, and in the twelfth month her life was cut. The 
death-demon arrived in the earthen cooking-pot and bowl of a man and woman visitor dressed 
in red, who came from the south. Thus the deceased’s father and mother are threatened, and 
especially so if either was bom in the Sheep-year. 

Precautions to secure a fortunate re-birth. It is necessary to prepare an image of 
Vajrapani and Yajra-sattva, and before these to have prayer®® offered for the fortunate re-birth 
of the girl’s spirit. If this be done, then she will be re-bom in tbe house of a rich man in 
the west. 

For the benefit of the deceased’s Spirit, it is necessary to get the LSmas to read the service 
(^mon-lam), praying for re-birth in the Paradise of Deva-chhSn. 

For the benefit of the survivors of the family, it is necessary to have read the prayers for 
long life, via., tshe-ondo and tshe-^zungs. 

Directions for removal of the Corpse, Those who remove the corpse must have been bom 
in the Dog or in the Dragon year. The body must be taken outside tbe house on the morning 
of the third day following the death, and it must be carried to the south-west, and be buried 
(not burned, or given to birds or dogs).” 


IS Therefore that other family should perform the necessary worship ! 

IS In case the alQEected girdle was cast away and the sword was handed over to the Ldma, 

M A fragment of such a skoll, or its image made of dough, is nsnally all that is used. 

21 Dough also will do, 

22 It has frequently been asserted that no prayer is practised in lamaism. This is not true. Beal prayer is 
frequently offered. The word used here is ^sol-wa-ytab. 
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11 , Ceronioiiies following on tlio Dositli ECoroscopo* 

When the Death Horoscope has been made out, the body is tied up in a sitting posture by 
the anspicions person indicated by the horoscope, and placed in a corner of the room not 
occupied by the house-demon. Notice is sent to all relatives and friends within reach, who 
collect within two or three days and are entertained with rice, vegetables, etc,, and with a 
copious supply of niurwa beer and tea. This company of visitors remains loitering in and 
around the house, doing great execution with hand-prayer-wheels and muttering the sacred 
formula, ^ Om-Tnani-padme-kung," until the expulsion of the sMn, or death-deinon, who follows 
the removal of the body. In this last ceremony the whole company must join. The expense of 
the entertaining the visitors is considerable. 

During the whole of the death-feast the deceased is always, at every meal, offered a share 
of what is going, including tobacco, etc. The deceased’s own bowl is kept filled with beer and 
tea, and set down beside the corpse, and a portion of all the other eatables is always offered to 
the corpse at meal times. After each meal is over the deceased’s portion is thrown away, as 
the spirit is supposed to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then no longer 
contains nutriment, and is fit only for destruction. Long after the corpse has been removed, 
the deceased’s cup is regularly filled with tea or beer even up till the forty-ninth day after 
death, as the spirit is free to roam about for a maximum period of forty-nine days subsequent 
to death. 

12. The Idtanies. 

The Lamas chant by relays all night and day the J^e-wa-Ghan-hyi-mon-dam^ or Service for 
sending the soul direct to The Western Paradise of the mythic Dhyd.ni Buddha^ 
Amitahha. According to the means of the deceased, two or more Lamas are entertained to 
read this service in chorus, as the more frequently it is repeated the better for the deceased. 
A special reading also of this service by the assembled monks in the Gompa is also arranged 
for by those who can afford the expense. 

One or more Lamas also read at the house of the deceased the Tho 5 -grol (pronounced 
Th6-4ol), or Guide for the spirit’s passage through the valley of horrors intervening 
between death and a new re-birth. This passage is somewhat suggestive of Bunyan’s 
Filgrifti's Progress, but the demons and dangers, which beset the way, are much more numerous 
and awful. Pull directions are read out for the benefit of the deceased, shewing how to avoid 
pitfalls and ogres, and how to find the proper white path, which will lead to a. fortunate re- 
birth. It is, however, rather incongruons that while the Mma, reading this service, is urging 
the spirit to bestir itself for the necessary exertions for a fortunate re-birth, another Lama by his 
side is reading the De-wa-chan Service for sending the spirit direct to the Western Paradise, 
a non-Buddhist invention, which is outside the region of re-birth. 

Though it is scarcely considered orthodox, many of the Lamas find, by consulting their 
astrological books, that the spirit of the deceased has been sent to hell, and the exact com- 
partment in heU to which it has gone. When this happens a most expensive service must be 
performed by a very large number of L^mas. This commences with dge-ba, or act of virtue, 
on behalf of the deceased, which consists of offerings to The Three Collections, viz* : 

1st. — Offerings to the Gods of sacred food, lamps, etc. 

2nd. — Offerings to the Lamas of food and presents. 

3rd. — Offerings to the Poor of food, clothes, beer, etc. ^ 

This is a good work supposed to tell in favour of the spirit in heU. After this many more 
expensive services must be performed, and especially the propitiation of Thuk-je-chhen-po, or 
The Great Pitier, for his intercession with the king of hell (an offshoot of his own self) for the 
release of this particular spirit. Even the most learned and orthodox Lftmas believe that by 
such a service may be secured the release of a few of the spirits actually in hell, and in practice 
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every spirit in bell, for whom relatives pay sufficiently, may be released by tbe aid of tbe 
Lamas. Sometimes a full course of tbe prescribed service is declared insufficient, as tbe 
spirit has only got a short way out of bell (very suggestive of tbe story of tbe priest and bis 
client in Lever's story), and then additional expense must be incurred to secure its complete 
extraction. 

13. Euneral Ceremonies. 

Before removing tbe corpse from tbe bouse, an especial feast of delicacies, including cooked 
pork and drink of sorts, are set before tbe body of tbe deceased, and a Lama, presenting a 
scarf of honour to tbe corpse, thus addresses it : — “ You (here tbe deceased's name is stated) 
have now received from your relatives all this good food and drink, partake freely of its 
essence, as yon will not have any more chances ! For you must understand that you have 
died, and your spirit must begone from here, never to come back again to trouble or injure 
your relatives. Remember tbe name of yonr spiritual Lama-teacher (rtsa-wa-^lama), which 
is (name in full), and by bis aid take tbe right path, tbe white one. Come this way ! " 

Then tbe Lama, with a thigh-bone trumpet in tbe one band and a band-drum in tbe other, 
and taking tbe end of a long white scarf, tbe other end of which has been tied to tbe corpse, 
precedes tbe carrier of tbe corpse, blowing bis trumpet and beating tbe drum and chanting a 
liturgy. He frequently looks back to invite tbe spirit to accompany tbe body, which, be 
assures it, is being led in tbe right direction. Behind tbe corpse-bearer follow tbe rest of 
tbe procession, some bearing refreshments, and last of all come tbe weeping relatives. Tbe 
ceremony of guiding tbe deceased's spirit is only done for the laity, as tbe spirits of deceased 
Lamas are credited with a knowledge of tbe proper path, and need no such instruction. Tbe 
body is usually carried to tbe top of a hillock for burial or cremation. The scarf used in tbe 
funeral procession may probably represent tbe Chinese hurinrfanf or sonl-banner, which is 
carried before tbe coffin in Gbina. 

14. ExpeUing tbe Death-Demon. 

Tbe exorcising of tbe death-demon is one of tbe most common of tbe lamaic ceremonies. 
It is entitled Za-derkha-gyurP or turning away of tbe face of tbe eating devil, L e., expulsion 
of tbe Eating-demon, or Death-demon. It is always performed after a death and within two 
days after tbe removal of tbe corpse, in order to expel from tbe bouse and locality tbe demon 
who caused tbe death. 

This ceremony, which requires tbe presence of four or five Lamas, is conducted as follows: — 

On a small wooden platform is placed tbe image of a tiger made of grass and plastered over 
with mud. Tbe animal is walking with its month wide open. Tbe month and teeth are made 
of dough, and the body is coloured with yellow and brown stripes, in imitation of tbe tiger's 
markings, and around its neck is tied a string of threads of five colours. 

A small image of a man is made of kneaded dough, in which are incorporated filings of an 
alloy, known as the Rin-chhen sna-nga rdar, or the Five Precious Things, viz., gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and tin. Into tbe belly of this image, which is called the Eating-demon, is 
inserted a piece of paper, on which is written the following banishing speU^^ ‘ Go, thou 
Eating Devil, having thy face turned to tbe enemy I**® Tbe image is clad in pieces of silk, and is 
placed astride tbe tiger’s back. 

A Tinther figure is made of human form, but with tbe bead of a bird. Its face is painted 
red and in its belly is inserted paper on which is written * Thou Eating Devil, do not remain 
in this village, but go to the enemy’s country.’ This is placed in front of tbe tiger, and is made 
to bold tbe free end of the rope attached to tbe tiger’s neck, as it were a groom. 


3S Z-Adre-kba-sgytir. 


^zlog-pa-lii wgs- 


sB za-hdre-kba sgynr dgra pbyog«. 
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A second fignro of human shape, but with an ape’s head, is placed behind the tiger, as a 
driver. 

Out of a piece of ‘father’ tree®® is shaped a label:— 



This is inscribed with an order to take away the Eating Demon, and planted in the shoulder 
of the bird-faced27 figure. A similar label made out of a ‘ son ’ tree38 is inscribed with another 
spell,®® and planted in the shoulder of the tiger-riding figure, i. e., of the death-demon himself, 
A geometrical figure called and four arrows of wood with red painted shafts, 

called jwdah kbra, arc placed on each shoulder of the tiger riding demon and of the bird-faced 
figure. 

Round these figures are strewn morsels of every kind of eatable,— grains, fruits, spices, 
including raw meat and spirits. Also a few small coins of silver and copper. 

Weapons are then enchanted for the coining conflict with the Death-Demon — pieces of iron, 
copper, small stones preferably white and black in colour, grains, and rampu^^ roots, for the use 
of the Lamas. And for the lay army of the household and neighbours, a sword, knives, a 
reaping hook, a yak’s tail, a rope of yak’s hair with a hook at end of it. 

When all the preparations are completed and the sun has set — for demons can only move 
in the darkness — the ceremony begins. The head Ltoa invokes his tutelary deity to assist 
in the expulsion of the death-demon, chanting the following spell, which is locally supposed 
to be in Sanskrit 

‘ Om ! dudtri mdraya srogla bhyo I bhyo I 
Raja dudtri maraya srogla bhyo ! bhyo I 
Nagpo dudtri maraya srogla bhyo ! bhyo! 

Yama dudtri maraya srogla bhyo 1 bhyo 1’ 

Immediately on concluding this spell, the Lama with an imprecatory gesture blows his 
hi'eath, spiritualized by his tutelary deity, upon the images, while the other Lamas loudly beat a 
large drum and cymbals and (a pair of) hang-ling thigh-bone trumpets, whereupon the laymen 
pi'esent, armed with the aforementioned weapons, loudly shout and wildly beat the air with their 
weapons. 

When silence is restored the Lama chants the following ; — 

“ Kung ! Hear ye eighty thousand demons In olden time, in the country of India, 
Ring Chakra®® was taken ill, being attacked by all the host of gods, devils, eating-demons, 
and accident-causing®® demons. But learned and revered Manjusri, by performing the following 
worship, defeated the devils and cured the king. With the five precious things he made a 
shapely image of the eating-demon, and on it planted nam-w^kha rgyang-bn, widah-khra and 
phang-khra, and, writing on slips of wood the gyur-yik spells, he stuck them into the demon’s 
image, and he heaped round it the nine sorts of eatables, as a ransom from the house-holder, the 
dispenser of the gifts, and he said: — *Row O devil, the sun has gone. Your time, too, for 
going has arrived in the black darkness, and the road is good. Begone ! Begone to the 
country of our enemies and work your wicked will there ! Quickly begone ! Juinp ! Turn 
about !’ And thus the devil was turned away and the king was cured. Again in the Indra 

pbo ailing might possibly be intended for * bamboo.* ar Za. hdre dgra phyogs su-kha sgyur ro. 

*5 pu shing. 29 za hdre kha sgyur ro. a# Swoet calamus. 

I'gagtf. 82 xkhor lo-tuk-pa = ‘the noisy wheel.* 


8» Sri. 
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countiy, in the south of India, there was a kin^ named Dana-aso, — and so on. (Here are cited 
several additional examples of the efficacy of this rite.) 

Hung! 0 Tamantaka! Thou greatest of the gods, Destroyer, King of the dead ! Let 
the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy 1 


“ 0 Ekajati ! Thou chief of the Ma-mo (female) fiends, let the Death-demon be sent off 
to our enemy 1 


“ 0 one-eyed white devil ! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 


** 0 BEanubhati, flesh-eating demon, chief of all the demons 1 I>et the Death-demon be sent 
off to our enemy ! 

“ 0 Kanda and Takshaka, chiefs of the Kagas ! Let the Death-demon he sent off to our 
angry enemy ! 

“=0 Red Father Shu, 34 chief of all the Tsen! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 

‘‘0 well-filled one, 33 chief of all the Takshas !36 Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy ! 

** 0 Eastern ldng,37 chief of all the Gandharvas ! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 

“ 0 Western King, chief of all the powerful NUgas I Let the Death-demon be sent off to 


our enemy ! 

« 0 Noraiem King, chief of aU the givers ! Lei the Death-demon be sent off to onr 
enemy ! 

« 0 Guardians of the ten directions and your retinue I Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy ! 

0 all you Tsen, Ma-mo from the grassy valleys, and all Men-mo ! Let the Death-demon 
be sent off to our enemy ! 

0 all male and female Gong-po, who abstract the essence of food, and your retinue I 
Let the Death-demon he sent off to our enemy I 

» 0 Death-demon, do then noiv leave this house, and go and oppress onr enemies. We 
have given thee food, fine clothes, and money. Now be off far from here ! Begone to the 
country of our enemies ! Begone ! ! I ” 


When this is pnded the Lfima smites his palms together, and aJl the Lfimas heat their 
drams, etc., olamonronsly, and the laymen wield their weapons, shontog: — ‘ Becnel 
Begone ! ’ Ami/I all this nproar the platform containing the image and its atimdmts is lifted 
no by a layman, one of the relatives, selected according to the astrologer’s indications. He 
holds it breast high, and at arm’s length, and carries it outside, attended by the Umas and 
laitv shonting ‘ Begone ! ’ and flourishing their weapons. The platform is earned for abont an 
eighth of a mile in the direction prescribed by the astrologer, supposed to be that of the enemy 
of the people. Finally it is deposited, if possible, at a site where four roads meet. 


16. Post-funeral Ceremonies. 

While the funeral is going on, to make sure that the demon is not stffl Inrkmg m some 
corner of the room, the Soroerer-iama*® remains behind, with a dorje in his right hand and a heU 
to his left. With the dorje he makes frantic passes in aU directions, muttering spells, and with 
the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, without relinquishing the dofjehQ throws in all 


s* Shxid = ' active.* 


^ kang-wa ^zaug-po. 


Sfttod-sbyin. 


** rgy«fl-po. 


*8 Ngag-pa. 
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directions hot pebbles which have been toasted in the fire, muttering charms, which oonclnde 
thus : — 

‘‘Dispel from this family all the magic injury of Pandits and Sons ! ! 

“ Dispel all strife. Dispel all the mischief of inauspicious planets, and the conjunction of 
the red and black Mewa. Dispel all the evil of the eight Parkhas. 

“ Turn over to the enemy all the misfortune. 

“Turn over to the enemy all plagues, losses, accidents, had. dreams, the 81 had omens, 
unlucky years, months, and days, the 424 diseases, the 360 causes of plagues, the 720 causes of 
sudden death, the 80,000 most malignant demons.39 

‘•Turn all these over to our enemy ^ JBhyo ! Shyo I Bhyo / Begone ! 

To this the Lama adds:— “Now hy these angry spells the demon is ezpelled ! Oh! 
Happiness ! ” 

Upon which all the people shout triumphantly : — 

Lhagyal-6-o ! Lhagyal-6-6 ! ! 

God has won ! ! 

Du jpam-ho / ! JDu pam-bo ! ! ! 

The demons are defeated ! ! ! ! 


The interment ‘ or cremation’ of the corpse does not terminate the rites in connection with 
the disposal of the soul and body of the deceased. After the removal of the corpse, and on 
the same day a lay jS-gure of the deceased is made, by dressing a stool, or block of wood, in 
the clothes of the deceased, and for the face "is substituted a piece of printed paper, called 
mtshan apyang, or apyang-pu (pronounced chmg-bu).^^ Before this figure are set all sorts of 
food and drink, as in the case of the actual corpse. 

This is essentially a Bqn rite, and is referred to in the histories of Gurft Padma Sambhava 
as being practised by the Bon in his time, and as having incurred the displeasure of the Qurfi, 
who was the founder of Lamaism. 

The printed inscription on the face usually runs : — 

"I, tke world-departing one (here is inserted the name of the deceased), adore and take 
refuge in mj Mma-oonfessor, an4 all the deitieg, both mild and wrathful." May the Great 
Pitier« foigive my accumulated sins and the impurities of my former Uves, and shew me the 
right way to another good world ! ” 

* 

In the mai^ or down the middle, of the paper are inscribed, in symboEe form the six 

states of re-hirth, A = god, fiu = a sura, m = nxan,« Tri » beast, Pre =: vrgta 
Hung = hell.^^ 


On the paper Me also depicted the five excellent sensuous things,” viz., (1) body (as a 
mirror), (2) sound (as cymbals, a conch, and sometimes a lyre), (8) smell (a yJe of 
(4) essence or nutriment ^oly cake), (5) dress (silk oiothes, etc.) ^ " e 

w bgeg#. 

^ ^ M of B. ^ 


»Ib» «»(,,, 4b. of 


mean hell. 
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Before the lay-fignre the Lumas then go through tlie Service of the Eight Highest 
Buddhas of Medicine (Sang^-rya^ «man-^la), and also continue the service of the Western 
Paradise. 

Nest day the Lamas depart, to return once a week for the repetition of this service, until 
the forty-nine days of har-do have expired. But it is usual to intermit one clay of the first 
week, and a day more of each with the succeeding week, so as to get the worship over within 
a shorter time ! Thus the Lamas return after 6, o, 4, 3, 2 and 1 days respectively, and 
thus conclude this service in about three weeks instead of the full term of 49 daj’s, or seven 
weeks. 

Meanwhile the lay figure of the deceased remains in the bouse in a sitting posture, and is 
given a share of each meal until the death service is concluded by tlie biirning of the face- 
paper ^chang-hv). This, on the conclusion of the full series of services, is ceremoniously burned 
in the flame of a butter-lamp, and the spirit is thus given its final conge. According to the 
colour and quality of the flame and manner of burning, is determined the fate of the spirit of 
deceased. This process usually discovers the necessity for further courses of worship. 

The directions for noting and interpreting the signs given by the burning paper are con- 
tained in a small pamphlet, which I here translate, entitled, The Mode of Divining the Signs of 
the Flames dunng the Burning of the Chang Paper, 

Salutation to Chhe-^/ichhog, Heruka, or Most Supreme Heruka I The meaning of the 
five colours of the flame is as follows : — 

If the flames be white and shining, then has the deceased become perfect, and born in the 
highest region of Ok-in (i. e., the Supreme). 

If the flames he white and bum actively with round tops, then has the deceased become 
pious, and born in tbe Eastern onGon-dgab, or Paradise of Real Happiness. 

If the flames hum in an expanded form, resembling a lotus (padma)^ then the deceased 
has finished the highest deeds and become religious. 

If the flames be yellow in colour and bum in the shape of rGyal-mtshan or Banner of 
Yictory, then has the deceased become nobly religious. 

If tbe flames be red in colour and in form like a lotus, then the deceased has become 
religious and bom in ^De-wa-ohan, or Paradise of Happiness* 

If the flames be yellow in colour and bum actively with great masses of smoke, then the 
deceased is bom in the region of the lower animals, for counteracting which a pTsug-lag-khang, 
or Academy, and an image of the powerful and able Dhyani Buddha (sNang-par-anang-t?tdsad), 
should be made. Then will the deceased be born to high estate in the Middle Ooantiy {u e., 
the Buddhist Holy Land in India). 

If the fire burns with masses of dense smoke, then he has gone to hell, for counteracting 
which, images of Borje-mam-^joni^ and Yajrapnni should be made. Then will the deceased 
be born as a second daughter of a wealthy parent near our country and, after death in that 
existence, in fairy land. 

If the fire burns fiercely, with great noise and crackling, then will the deceased be bom 
in hell, for preventing which, images of Mi-^khng-pa and Vajra-Sattva and Aval6kita should he 
made, and the Hell-confession of the Hundred Letters (Tig-rgyana-rag^kang-dshags) should 
be repeated. Then will the deceased be bom as a son of a wealthy parent towards the east. 

If the fiames be blue in colour and bum furiously, the deceased is bom in bell, for 
preventing which the Yige-5rgya-pa-kika-nidri-med-6shags-rgy*ud, mdo-tbar-chhen-tshe-^bar, 
sdig-5shags, ?tung-5shagfl, mani-&kah-^bum, and spyan-Abyed must be repeat^. Then will the 
deceased either be born as a son of a carpenter towards the east, or again in bis, or her, late 
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mother’s womb. But if this is not done, then will the deceased be born as a dog, w^ho will 
become mad and harm everybody, and then in the 7iGa.-/ib6d compartment of Hell. 

If the flames be yellow, without any mixture of other colours, the deceased will be born 
in the region of the Yidags, for preventing which images of the Dhyani Buddha, Ratna Sam- 
bhava, suiTOunded by Nye-sras, and also images of MaSjflsrl and of "Bfikya Muni surrounded 
by his disciples must be made. Then will the deceased be horn as a Lama towards the south 
and wdll devote himself to religious purposes. 

If the flames be yellow in colour and burn furiously, tlien ^Torma-^rgya-tsa must bo 
made, and charity extensively offered to the poor. Then the deceased will bo bora again in 
his own family. Failing this the deceased will be born in the region of tho Yidags. 

If the flames be white and burn furiously, the deceased will be born as a Lha-ma-yhi, 
and images of Maham^ya (Yum-ehhen-mo) and Amitayas should be made. Then the deceased 
will be bom in the Happy Paradise of Dewa-chan. If only Tshog6*-rgya be porforiaod, then, the 
deceased will he born as a son of wealthy parents. 

If the fire burns furiously red, emitting sparks, the deceased will be bom as a Lh.'i-ma-^ in, 
for preventing which cZkon-5rfcsegs must be performed, and the Thos-grol must be read, and fciiea 
the deceased will be born as a son of a blacksmith. 

If the Are burns furiously without any colour, then the deceased will bo born as a Garuda 
towards the north, for preventing which images of D6u-y6d-grnb-pa (Dhyani Buddha Anu^glui- 
siddhi), rNam-7ijoms, sgrolma Ajigs-pa irgyad-skyobs sMan-lha (Dohna, tho Defoudor tho 
Eight Dreads),^® ^Mau-lha (the God of Medicine) must be made, and the w'orship of MaitrC^ya 
must be repeated. Then the deceased will be born as a son of a famous chief, or again in his, 
or her, own family. 

If the fire bums of a bluish-black colour, then (/Zun-f/lidu^ (u <?., the Do-Mang) witshaTi- 
ferjod, Sang^.rgyaff-?ntshan-7mm (The Hundred Thousand Holy Names of Buddha). Then will 
the deceased be bora as a chief. 

By doing these services here prescribed re-birth will bo good in every case. 

0 glorious result ! Sarha-manga-lam / All happiness V* 

The ashes of the paper are carefully collected in a plate, and are then mixed with clay to 
form one or more miniatuxe chaityas, called sa-taolilia* One of these is retained for the 
household altar, and the rest are carried to any hill near and there deposited under a projecting 
ledge of a rock, where they will not be directly exposed to the disintegiating lain- 

After the burning of this paper the lay-figure of the deceased is di&inontlcd, and theclotlas 
are presented to the Lamas, who cany them off and sell them to any purchasers available, and 
appropriate the proceeds. 

After the lapse of one year from a death it is usual to give a feast in honour of the deceased, 
and to have repeated the ^Man-Iha service of the Medical Buddhas. On the conclusion of this 
a widow, or widower, is free to re-marry. 

16^ Exorcism of Ghosts. 

A ghost returns and gives trouble, either on account of its inherent wickedness, or if ilio 
ghost bo that of a rich man, it may come to see how his property is being disposed of. In 
eit er case its presence is noxious. It makes its presence felt in dreams, or by making sonio 
individual delirious, or temporarily insane. 

T . ^ Sliost is disposed of by being burned. For this purpose a very lai^ gathering of 
llamas la necessary, not less than eight, and the service of byin sregs, or burnt ofllaring, is 


" The Bight Breaaa are : - Dread of Fire. Prison, Hunder, Water, Enemy, Elephant, lawo, and &iake. 
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performed. On a platform of mud and stone ontsido tlie house is made, 'with the usnal rites, a 
magic circle, or kyil-Ak^or, and inside this is 
dra^rn a triangle named hung-hung, as in the 
diagram here annesod. Small sticks are then laid 
along the outline of the triangle, one piled above 
the other, so as to make a hollow three-sided kyil'khor,. .... 
pyramid, and around this are piled up fragments 
of every available land of food, stone, tree-twigs, hit^-Tuaig 
leaves, poison, bits of dress, money, etc., to the 
number of over a hundred sorts. Then oil is 
poured over the mass, and the pile set on firp. 

During its combustion additional fragments of the miscellaneous ingredients reserved for the 
purpose are thrown in, from time to time, by the Lamas, accompanied by a muttering of spells. 
And ultimately is thrown into the flames a piece of paper, on which is written the name of the 
deceased person — always a relative — , whose ghost is to be suppressed. When this paper is 
consumed the ghost has received its quietus, and never gives trouble agmu. Any further 
trouble is due to another ghost, or to some demon or other. 


THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS’WANT SINGH. 

BBTTBB AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON. Ph.D., O.I.E. 

Few Sanskrit scholars are aware of the mass of literature directly connected with their 
favourite subject,, which exists in the Hindi language. The diligent searcher will find numerous 
commenfearies on difficult Sanskrit books and many original works published in the vernacular. 
There is a true, unbroken current of tradition connecting the literature of classical Sanskrit 
with that of Hindi, and the latter may often be used to- explain the former. 

In the subject of Bhetorie, the treatment and terminology of Hindi is the same as that of 
Sanskrit, and as there is no English work, so far as I am aware, at present conveniently acces- 
sible, which deals with that subject, i I venture to put forward this little treatise with a two* 
fold intention ; — firstly, to shew Sanskrit scholars that Hindi literature is a mine which may 
be advantageously explored by them, and secondly, to provide a convenient handbook of 
Indian Bhetorie. A reference to the index, whifeh forms part of this edition, will shew 
how wanting even the best and most modem Sanskrit dictionaries are in this branch of 
knowledge. 

Since the time of K6&ava-dasa (fl. 1680 A. D.), who first brought Hindi literature into line 
with the best Sanskrit models, rhetoric has always been a favourite subject witfe vernacular 
writers iu Northern India, Eesava-dasa's two great works on Composition are the Eavi-priijd and 
the BasiJca-friyd, the former of which was written for the famous heiaira Pravina BAi, celebrated 
alike for her learning and for her beauty. He had numerous imitators and followers, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Ohintftmai?i TripAthl (fl. 1675 A. D.), author of the Kdvya-viveha and the 
Kdvya-^praMiay and his brothers Bh-dshaija Tripatbi and Matirama Tripathl, The principal 
work of the last was the LMta-laldma^ which was written at the court of EAjA BhAva Simha of 
Bundi (1668-82 A. D.). Passing over a number of other writers, we find Jas^ant Singh, the 
author of the Bhasha^bhtlsliaua, flourishing at the end of the eighteenth oentnry.^ He belonged 
to a family of Baghffi Rajputs, who came to Kannauj from EAwA about the year 1190 A, D. They 
settled at KfilApur in that country, and gradually spread over the neighbouring villages, till, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, their leader, Dharma-dasa, took up his abode at Tir’wa, some 
seven or eight miles south of Kannauj in the present Farrnkhabad district. His grandson, Prafcapa 
Simha, obtained the title of RAo from the Nawab Yazir of Oudh. Fratapa’s son, SumSru Simha, 
acquired considerable distinction by his connexion with the Nawab Vazir Shuja‘u’d-daula, 



1 The translation of the BdMtya^dar^aii>a is out of print. 


s He died 1815 A. D. 
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whom he assisted in the battle of Bnxar. He obtained from the emperor Shah ‘Alam, the title 
of Raja Bahadur, and the dignity of mansahddr of 3,000. Sum6m Siriiha was succeeded by his 
brother Damara Simha, who was succeeded by his son Aurada(?) Simha. Jas’want Singh was 
son of this last, but did not succeed to the title, which was secured by his brother Pitam Siiigh 3 
His name is still well known locally, as the builder of a large stone temple to Annapiirnri Davi, 
and of other memorials still existing. He died in the year 1815. He is said to have been learned 
both in Sanskrit and Persian. He wrote a Ndyaha-lUda, or Classification of Heroes, entitled the 
* Srinydra-siromanh and a treatise on Veterinary Surgery called 'SdWiotra. The work, however, 
on which his reputation rests, is the Bhasha-bh-ashaha, which has great authority. It has had 
numerous commentators, the best known of whom is Maharaja Ranadhira Simha, Sir maur, of 
Sihg^ra Mad, who wrote the Bhushana-Kaztmudi; which I have referred to throughout in editing 
the text. The BMsM^hliusham deserves its reputation. It is a miraple of compactness. Its 
author contrives, generally most successfully, to contain the definition of each rhetorical 
figure, together with an example, within the limits of a single dohd. At the same time, the lan- 
guage is usually remarkably simple, and the style pleasing. Now and then, the necessity of 
compactness has made him obscure, and the available commentaries have, as is frequent in such 
cases, eluded the difiSiculty. I have therefore consulted the Silhitya-darjyana throughout, giving 
references in every instance to the corresponding verse in the English translation of that w'ork. 
I have, moreover, as a rule, adopted the renderings of technical terms given in that translation, 
and have followed its language as much as possible. I have also consulted other modern works 
on Rhetoric, more especially, the JRcLsiJcd’^idliciTiCb of RagbTUid)tha~bliat't& C^. 1^‘4}5 A. tho 
BhwraMJiUsham of the celebrated Giridhara-ddsa (fl. 1875 A, D.), and the Vatlmdhharana of 
the equally celebrated Padmakara-bhatta (fl. 1816 A. D.). It will bo seen that I have quoted 
these authors frequently, especially when the BMshd-hhhhana deals with subjects not touched 
upon by the Sdldtya-darpana* 

In preparing the text, I have had in mind tho requirements of European Sanskrit scholars, 
and when a word admitted of several spellings, I have given tlio form which nearest approaches 
the Sanskrit original. I do not anticipate that, with the aid of tho translation, any difiiculty 
will be found in understanding tbe text by any person who knows Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The work is divided into five lectures. The first is merely introductory. The second 
deals with Heroes and Heroines. Their classification is carried out to a minuteness even greater 
than that of the JDnsarupa, or its follower the Sdhiiya-darpana, The third deals with tho various 
essentials of a poem, — the flavours, the emotions and the various modes of their expression, 
the essential and enhancing excitants, their accessories and ensuants. Then follows the fourth 
lecture, the main portion of the work, in which the various rhetorical ornaments of sense, the 
simile, metaphor, and so forth are defined and illustrated. The fifth lecture deals with verbal 
ornaments, — alliteration and the like. 

Where the text was wanting, I have, so far as my knowledge extends, supplied omissions, 
printing them within square brackets. So also all annotations and remarks, for which I am 
responsible, and which do not form part of the text, are enclosed between these signs. 

In transliterating, I have followed the system used by the Indian Antiquary^ except that' I 
represent anundsilca by a dot (an inverted period) after the vowel, nasalized ; thus bhd'tL 

ATHA maS^gaiiAcharahsta-nAma prathamab: prakAsabii 

IiBCTURB I. 

Introductory Invocation* 

Text. 

Vighna-Tiaranu tumn hau sadd Oanapaii Mhu salidi \ 

Bina% harajort, Tearau' dtjai- yrantha landi It 1 1| 


* Tliese names being partially PrSkiit, I spell the tribe xiame Singh and not Simha. 
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JinJia Tetnhyau pc^rapancha saha 
Td Tco haw vandana Tcaraw 
Karund Tcari pdshata sadd 
Aisi Uvara ho Mai* 

Merd mana md‘ tu hasa% 

Yd td* yaha manu dpu so* 

Rdgi manu mili iydma md* 
Yaha aoharaja, ujjvala hhayau 


apani ichchhdpdi \ 

Jidtha jorit sira ndi || 2 II 
sakala krishii lean prana I 
rahau raini dina dhydna II 3 II 
aisi hyaw hahi jdi | 

Ujai' Icy aw na lagdi \\ 4 || 


hhayau na gahirau Idla I 
tajyau maila tihi hdla II 5 tl 


Iti mangaldcharana-^ndma prathamah prahdsak \\ 1 || 
Translation. 


0 Ganfesa, thou art ever a remover of obstacles ; be thou my help. With folded hands do I 
supplicate thee ; complete thou this book. 

' (The Lord) who by his mere will did create all that seemeth to exist ; Him do I adore, 
with folded hands and head humbly bowed before him. 

In thy mercy dost thou ever cherish the life-breath of all creation. On such a Lord may 
I meditate in my heart night and day. 

Why do I say such (words) as ‘ dwell thou in my soul *P For why dost thou not take this 
soul, and join it to thyself (for ever) ? 

The worldly (or scarlet) mind when absorbed in Krishna (or black colour), doth not become 
more worldly (or darker red), but, 0 wondrous miracle, it at once becometh white, and loseth 
all its foulness. 

[It is impossible to translate this verse literally, which depends on a series of paronomasias^ 
Edgi means both * devoted to things of the senses * and ‘ scarlet. ’ ^ydma means both * Krishna,’ 
and ‘black.’ The verse is an example of the second variety of the ornament called Yishama^ or 
Incongruity (see below vv. 122, 123.] 

JElnd of the First Leoture, entitled the Introductory Invocation^ 


[LBCTITBE I. A.] 

On the Nature of Words. 

[The Bhdshd-hhdshana does not deal with the nature of words, but the subject is handled 
at considerable length in the various commentaries. As the technical terms employed in this 
connexion are frequently met with in Hindi literature, the following extract is given from the 
Bhdshana-haumudL ’ It closely follows Sdhitya-darpam, 10 and fE, Of. also Regnaud, 
Ehitoriguo Sanshrite^ pp, 15 and fE.] 

Text. 

[Athd vdchyddi sahti hathanam : — 

Vd>olLaka lakshaka vyafijaka-^ 
vachya lakshya aru vyangya-e 
Yd td* hhinna hdta hahu* 

Td td hachhu prathamahi haliata 

Atha ahhidhd sahti lahshanam : — 

Nischita dhai a'rtha jaha, 

AbhidhA-bakti pramdna s6 

Yathd : — 

Sisa muhuta, hara md* lahuia 
Yamund-tira tamdla dhiga 


trividha feabda pahichdni \ 
tint artha suhha~ddni II 6a II 
sabda Wu artha jitdha \ 
lahshafia lakshya vivdha II 6b II 

nahi hhdsai hachhu aura I 
bhanyau su-ham smamama tl 5c || 

ura vama'-mdla rasdla \ 

mai* ddhhyau Na*da~ldla II 5d || 
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Atlia lahshalca sahda lokshanam : — 

Mukhya artlm mi' bddka ti' 
BtLQUbi praydjana bhida hari 

Atha rddM-lahshaiid lokshanam: — • 

JSddha hoi mvkhydrtha mi' 
BtL^]iL-laksliap.di h6ta so 

Yathd : — 

Fhalyau maniraiha rdwari 
Fra^phulita nayana vildJciyata 

Atha prayojama-lakshand lakshanam : — 
Praydjanavatl lakshaiia 
Suddlid. aru gaupi dutiya 

Atha suddhd prayojana-lakshand laksha'mm ; 
ITpadana aru lakslla]gLa-^ 
Sd.dliyavasd.ua samita hiya 

Updddna^lakshand, yathd — 

Fara guiia k6 dksMpa Jcari 
Yana chalata saha Icou hahai 

Lakshana lakshand^ * yathd : — 

Nija lakshana av/rahi dai 
Qahgd-taia-ghdshani sahcd 

Sdr6pd lakshandf yathd ; — 

Kyi'-hu samatd pdi kai 
Bd'ki tire nayana, i 

Sddhyavasdndi lakshaTW, yathd : ~ 

Ba/ifKha taji samatd-M hahai* 

Aju mdhi pydi sudhd 

Atha gauni praydjana lakshana lakshanam : 
Sddr^a gwna sambandha jaha' 
Sdrdpd pahiU dutiya 

Sdripd lakshandy yathd; — 

Sddrisa guna drdpa so* 
Mriga-nayani vini phani 

Bddhyavasdnd lakahand, yathd : — 

Qauni sddhyavasftna si 

Saw mi* dvai khaf^ana chayala 

Atha vyanjand sakti lakshanam: — 

Vdchaka lakshaka mtlla kari 
Tdhi vya£ijand kahata hai* 

Atha vftchaka-inttla vyaugya artha: 

Anikdrathi sahda mi* 

Tdpa harai mS kari kripd 
Atha lakshaka-mdla vyaAgya artha 
Mukhya artha ko hddha kari 
Tird rdpa vildki kai 


&abda Idksliaiiika jdni { 

hdta dvividha sukha-ddni |i 6e \\ 

vidita s6i jaga mdhi \ 
pramita kavisahi pdhi U 5f \\ 

mihi parata pahichdni I 

ahtja ahga muda khdni II 5g || 

dvai vidhi fdsu prakdra I 
yuddha-dhira subha-dhd7'a || Sh | 

sdrdpd. avadhdri \ 

suddhd mi' vidhi chdri || 5i || 

updddua thahardta | 

nara hinu kyd' kari jdta \\ 6j u 

lakshajgia lakshand tanta | 
gangd-ghosha kahanta || 6k: || 

aurahi aura aripa | 

vara khanjara hi ipa || 61 || 

wahai mukhya nirabdhi I 

dhaivi to sama ko dhi (I 6]u 11 

gaupi tdhi bakhdni | 
sddhyavasdm nidhdni il 5n (| 

Bdrdpft sukha-daina | 

dasyi su viau utarai na || 6o ti 

jaha' kivala upamdna t 

td dpara dhanu tdna ii 5p || 

cvrtha chamafkrita anya I 

jt kavitd mV ga/nya [\ 6q || 

ehamatkdra aarasdi \ 
vana^mdU vcma lydi || 6t It 

artha vyahgya kari dni | 
ohhavi nija ko* dhika mdni || 5s li] 
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Translation^ 

[The sense of a word, or the connexion of a word with the object {artlia) which it 
connotes, is called vycipdra^ function, or sakti^ power. It thus appears that the word artJia 
may itself frequently be translated by “ meaning.” 

There are three meanings (artha) of a word : — 

1. The expressed meaning (vdehya artha or muMya artha) i that conveyed to the 
understanding by the word’s proper power {ahhidhd saJcti ) . 

2. The indicated or metaphorical meaning (lahshja artha) : that conveyed to the under- 
standing by the word’s metaphorical power Qahshai^d sahti), 

3. The suggested meaning (pyahgya artha) i that conveyed to the understanding by the 
word’s suggested power {vyanjand sahti),'} 

[There are thus : — 

A. Three functions or powers : — 

(1) the proper, ahhidhd; 

(2) the metaphorical, lahshand; 

(3) the suggested, vyanjand, 

B. Three meanings : — 

(1) the expressed, vdehya; 

(2) the metaphorical, lahshya ; 

(3) the suggested, vyahgya. 

0. Three uses of a word : — 

(1) a word employed with its proper power, •odohaTea or vdcMha^ 

(2) a word employed with its metaphorical power^ lahshaTea or Idlcshanika; 

(3) a word employed with its suggested power, vyanjahaJ] 

On the proper power of a word. 

[SdUtya-darpana^ 11], 

[The proper power (ahhidhd iakti) of a word [is that which conveys to the Understanding 
the meaning which belongs to the word by the convention which primarily made it a word at 
all, and] is that in which only the one simple original meaning appears^ and no other^ as for 
example 3 — 

‘ I saw Kyishna, the darling of Nanda^ by the tamdla tree on the banks of the Yamun^^ 
with diadem on head, stafE in hand, and a woodland garland upon his chest** 

Sere all the words are nsed each in its proper original sense.] 

On a word employed with its metaphorical powers 

[Sdhitya-darjpana^ 13 and fP.] 

[When there is incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word [with the rest (rf tbs 
sentence], the word becomes employed with its metaphorical power (lahJiand Sahti), and is 
classified under two heads, according as [the metaphorical power is conveyed by] (1) conven- 
tional acceptation or by (2) a motive* 

(1) According to the best authorities the metaphorical power depends on conventional 
acceptation (rddhi), when the expressed meaning is incompatible [with the rest of the sentence, 
and the metaphorical meaning] is familiarly accepted by general convention. As for 
example : *— 

* I recognise thy wishes as bearing frnit* Thine eyes rejoice {Ut>i blossom), and every limb 
is a mine of joy.* [Here wishes are said to bear fruit, and eyes to blossom* But these words 
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of bearing fruit and blossoming, are in their proper sense incompatible with the meaning of the 
rest of the passage ; for trees, and not wishes or eyes, bear fruit and blossom. The words are 
therefore not used in their expressed meaning, but with a metaphorical sense familiarly 
accepted by general convention.] 

(2) Tbe metapborical power depending on a motive (^rayojana) is of two kinds, 
according as it is (a) simple {suddh(t) or (5) Qualified 

{a) The simple metaphorical power depending on a motive (kuddJid fray6janavat% 
laksJiand saJcH) is of four kinds, viz., as it depends upon (a) comprehension {ujpdddna), 
(jS) exclusion (lakshana), (y) apposition (sdTojpa^, or (^) introsusception (jadhyavastina.') 

(a) It depends upon comprehension (updddna) when there is a hinting of some other 
quality [in addition to the proper power of the word* That is to say when the proper power is 
not abandoned, but there is a co-existence in the same word, both of the metaphorical and of the 
proper power : as for instance], when people say *the arrows are coming,’ where we all know 
that arrows (being inanimate) cannot alone have logical connection with the action of coming, 
and so, with a view to the establishing of this logical connexion in the expression, the use of 
the word arrows hints, in addition to its proper power, that there are men employed in propelling 
them. [Thus the word ‘ arrows,’ in the sense of ^ men propelling arrows,’ takes a figurative 
acceptation, without absolutely abandoning its proper sense. Moreover, the word is used in this 
figurative sense in virtue of the motive of the author of the phrase in which it occurs, to cause 
the hearer to understand that there are not merely a few men shooting at random, but a troop 
of archers shooting in concert.] 

(P) It depends upon exclusion (Jakshai^AaksTiai\dy or jahatsvdrthd lahhand) when 
there is absolute abandonment of the proper power, as, for instance, when we use the expression 
^a herd station on the Ganges,’ for ‘a herd station on the banks of the Ganges.* [Here ’the 
proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ is incompatible with that of *hut,’ fora hut cannot 
be imagined as situated on a river. It is, therefore, replaced by the figurative power of ‘ on the 
banka of the Ganges/ and the proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ disappears completely 
before this figurative power. Tbe figurative use, moreover, results from the motive of the author 
oi the phrase, to cause the hearer to think of the extreme coolness and purity pertaining to the 
Ganges itself, which would not have been suggested by the exposition of the same matter in the 
shape of the expression ‘ a herd station on the bank of the Ganges.’] 

(y) It depends upon apposition {sdropd^, when one word (in its figurative power) is put in 
apposition, with the same signification, to another word (in its proper power) ; as for example, — 
‘ These — thy curved eyes — have the brilliancy of a dagger.’ [Here the word * these' denotes 
the glances of the curved eyes, which are also denoted by the words ‘ curved eyes,’ by means of 
a figurative meaning with comprehension (updddna), and the two are in apposition.] 

(8) It depends on introsusception (sddhyavasdnd) when the identity [of one word in its 
metaphorical power, and of another word in its proper power] is asserted, but when the word in 
its proper power [with which the other word in its figurative power is identified] is not given 
[in apposition], as for example, — ‘ To-day thou gavest me nectar to drink ; O Lady, who is equal 
to thee,’ in which the word in its proper power [with which the figurative word ‘ nectar ’ is 
identified], viz., ‘ the embraces of the lady, ’ is omitted. [It wiU be seen that the tuse of a word 
in its introsuscepted metaphorical power is the same as the use of a word in its comprehensive 
metaphorical power or in its exclusive metapborical power : and that it is only another way of 
considering these metaphorical powers of a word, in contrast with its appositional metaphorical 
power.] 

[The instances above quoted have been examples of simple (suddhd) metaphorical power 
depending upon motive, that is to say, the connexion between the expressed meaning and the 
metaphorical meaning has not been that of resemblance (sddrisya)^ i, e,, has not been founded 
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on a quality which is common to the different objects expressed by the two meanings of the 
same word. In other words, when the connexion depends upon the resemblance of two objects, 
it as meant the two objects agree in certain points, and that the points of disagreement are 
put to one side for the moment. When it does not depend Upon the resemblance, the points of 
agreement are also not considered. Thus, when, as above, the word ‘ arrows ’ is used for 
‘ archers,* there is no suggestion of resemblance between arrows and archers ; so also there is no 
resemblance between ‘the Ganges,’ and ‘the banks of the Ganges,’ between ‘eyes’ and ‘glances 
of eyes,’ or. between ‘nectar* and ‘the embraces of a lady.’ 

(b) On the other hand when the connexion [between the expressed meaning of a word and 
its metaphorical meaning] is founded on resemblance, the metaphorical power depending 
upon motive is called qualified (gaun^, and is of two sorts, according as it depends on 
(y) apposition (sdropd) or on (8) introsusception (sddhyavasdnd). r 

(y) It depends on apposition (sdrSpd gaunt lakshand) when there is apposition with similarity 
of attributes. [That is to say, when one word (in its metaphorical meaning) is put in apposition 
to another word (in its expressed meaning) with the same signification, the connexion depending 
on points of similarity.] As for example, ‘ the locks — the snakes — of the deer-eyed lady, have 
bitten me, and (the effects of) their poison has not disappeared.’ [Here the lady’s hair is put 
in apposition to snakes, owing to the resemblance of the one to the other.] ^ 

(i) It depends on (a) introsusception (sddhyavasdnd gaunt lakshand) when only the thing 
with which comparison is made \i. e., only the word in its metaphorical meaning with no word 
in its proper sense in apposition], is mentioned, as for example : — 

Two khanjana birds (i. ^., eyes) were hovering in the moon (i» e., the lady’s face), and over 
them is a strung bow (i e., her brow). [Here the words in their expressed meaning (the eyes, 
the face, and the brow) are not mentioned, and hence therfe is no apposition.] > 

On the suggested power of a word. 

l^Sdhitya-darpana^ 23 and ff.] 

[ [When a word’s proper power (ahhidhd kakt%)% and its metaphorical power, repose after 
having done their duty, that power by which a further meaning is caused to be thought of is 
called the suggested power (vyanjand safest).] 

That power of a word which gives an unexpected meaning [i. e., not the expressed or meta- 
phorical], and which depends (a) upon the expressed meaning (ydchaka artha), or (6) upon the 
metaphorical meaning {lakshaka artlia) of a word, is called its suggested power (vyanjand saUt). 

(a) It depends upon the expressed meaning when a special meaning is to be understood 
(from the context, or otherwise) in a word whose expressed meaning is ambiguous (or which has 
several expressed meanings), as for example, 

* Vanam&li conducts me to the forest, and, taking pity on me, soothes the pangs of my 
passionate lovev* 

[The actions of conducting the lady to the forest, and soothing the pangs of her love, being 
characteristic of Vanam&H, or the god Krishna, shew that it is only he that is meant, and not 
‘ any person wearing a garland of wild flowers, which is one of the expressed meanings of the 
' word.] 

(d) It depends upon the metaphorical meaning of a word, when a meaning is suggested, 
the expressed meaning of a word being incompatible (with the rest of the sentence). [That is 
to say, — we have seen that the metaphorical power of a word may be conveyed by a motive, 
and depends on the incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word with the rest of the 
sentence. The power by which the motive is caused to be thought of, is called the suggested 
power :] as for example, 

‘ When I saw thy (charming) form, I cried shame to my own beauty.’ 
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[Here the speaker’s beauty is au incorporeal thing, and it is absurd to take the expressed 
meaning of the words ‘ cried shame/ These words are therefore taken in their metaphorical 
power, the motive (jpro/yojaTha) being to extol the beauty of the person addressed. The 
suggested meaning is that the latter is surpassingly beautiful.] ] . 

[The following scheme shews the connexion of the various powers of a word, according to 
the Bliushana-leawnud^ in a tabular form. 


The BMshana-lcaumudi follows the SdMtya-darpana in its divisions, except that the latter 
subdivides the metaphorical powers depending on convention (rudhi), exactly as it subdivides 
those depending on motive {prayojuna^. This, the Bhushana‘lcaiimudij for no valid reason, 
abstains from doing. 


Z' Expressed, 

I abhidhd. 


Metaphorical, 

lakshdnd. 


Power I 
of a word, < 
salctu 


Suggested, 

V. vya^jand. 


By conven- 
tion, rudhu 
vati laJoshand, 


^ With 
apposition, 
sdr$pa. 


( .Simple, 

suddhd. 


With a 
motive, ^ 
praybjana-vaU 
lakshand. 




V 


/ By compre- 
hension, 
updddna- 
With intro- ; lahshancL 
susception, ] 

sddhyavasdnd. By exclusion, 
hihskana^ 

\ laksJCandm 


Qualifi- 
V ed, gaunt 


With 

apposition, 

sdrOpd^ 

With intro- 
susception, 


^ Depending on 
expressed 
meaning, 
ahMdhd-miild. 


< 


Depending on 
metaphorical 
meaning, 
Idkshand^ 
mdld,'] 

(To he continued.) 


MISOELLAHBAe 


SOME BBMAEKS ON THE KALTANI 
INSOEIPTIONS. 

(GonUwmd from $age 108.) 

(4) SuvawabhtLzni. 

(o) 

‘^The Golden Hhersonese denotes usually 
the Malay Peninsula, but more specially the 
Delta of the IrSwadi, which forms the province 
of Pegu, the Suvan^iabhtLmi (FIdi form — • Suva^- 
^abhtuni) of ancient times. The Golden Ke- 


gion, which lies beyond in the interior, is Burma, 
the oldest province of which, above Avfi,, is still, 
as Tule informs us, fonnally styled in State 
documents SdnaparAnta, t. a, CSolden Fron<^ 
tier.*' — McOrindle’s Aneimt India described by 
Ptolemy, p. 198. 

( 6 ) 

“ Why these lands should have been termed the 
lands of silver and gold (Argentea Begio, Aurea 
Begio, Chersonesus Aurea) may appear ob- 
scure, as they are not now remarkably pro- 
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ductive of those metals. There are, however, 
gold washings on a small scale in many of 
the rivulets both of Pegu and of the vaUey of 
the Upper IiAwadi and of the Kyendwen [Ohind- 
win], which may have been more productive in 
ancient times. And the Argentea Eegio may 
probably (as suggested by Col. Hannay) have 
been the territory including the Ba'o, Dwen 
[Bodwin, really a part of the Sh§;n States], or 
great silver mine on the Chinese frontier, which 
is believed to supply a large part of the currency 
of Burma. Indeed Aurea Regio may be only 
a translation of the name S6napaiAuta, which is 
the classic or sacred appdlation of the central 
region of Burma, near the junction of the IiAwadi 
and the Kyendwen, always used to this day in the 
enumeration of the king’s titles. These regions 
may, moreover, have been the channels by which 
the precions metals were brought from China, and 
the mountains near the sources of the Ir^wadi, 
which are said to be very productive of gold ; and 
possibly, even at that remote period, the profuse 
use of gilding in edifices may have characterized 
the people, as it does now. 

It seems, however, most probable that this 
practice was introdused with Buddhism. Yet 
even at the period of the first Buddhistic mission 
to this region, at the conclusion of the third 
great Synod, B. C. 241, it was known in India as 
Suvarnabhfimi, the Golden Land. 

“ According to Mr. Mason, the ancient capital 
of the Talains (of the Toung-thoos [see ante, 
Yol. XXI. p. 379f.], according to the tradition of 
the latter) was Thadung, or Satung, a city whose 
traces still exist between the mouths of the Salwen 
and the Sitang. ' Suvanna-bumme,’ he adds, but 
unfortunately stating no authority, is stiU the 
classic PSili name of Satung [meaning thereby ? 
Thatdn].” — Yule’s Mission to Ava, page 206. 

(^) 

“S6n6 and Uttard were deputed to Suvarna- 
bhfimi, or Golden Land. As this country was 
on the sea-coast, it may be identified either with 
Ava, the Aurea Begio, or with Siam, the Aurea 
Chersonesus. Sir millions of people are said 
to have been converted, of whom twenty-five 
thousand men became monks, and fifteen hundred 
women became nuns.”— Cunningham’s Bhilsa 
•Topes, page 118. 

(d) 

The identity of the Khrysd of Ptolemy, of the 
Suvarnabhfimi of the Buddhist legends, and of 
the city of Thahtun [Thatdn] in Pegu, all having 
the same signification, appears nearly certain.” — 
Phayre’s History of Burma, page 26. 

(0 

“ Suvonnabhfimi is the only geographical name 


which occurs in the Vipavamsa, the MaJidvamsa, 
and the Samantapdsddihd in connection with the 
Buddhist mission to that country. Lassen iden- 
tifies Suvannabhfimi with the present Pegu, or 
the Delta of the Irrawaddy ; Col. Yule applies the 
name to a promontory or place on the coast of the 
Gulf of Martaban; and other writers hold that it 
means Burma in general or the large islands ofi 
the Straits (Settlements), In modem Burmese 
works Suvannabhilmi is used as the classical 
designation of British and Upper Burma. Cap- 
tain Forbes, in his Indo-Chinese Languages, has 
already forcibly pointed out, and his statement is 
corroborated by geological evidences and the 
Native records, that the extensive plains south of 
the Pegu Y6ma and what are now the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang valleys were covered by the sea till 
a few centuries after Christ- Even Hiuen Tsiang, 
who visited India in the 7th century A. D., places 
Prome near a sea harbour. Burmese historians 
date the retreating of the ocean from Prome 
from a terrible earthquake, which took place in 
the fifth century after Christ. The corrosion of 
the sea water is still clearly traceable on the 
numerous boulders which line the base of the 
hiUs stretching, now far inland, from Shw^gyin 
to Mar&aban. Cables and ropes of sea-going 
vessels have been dug up near Ayetthema, the 
ancient Takkala, now distant 12 miles from the 
sea-shore, and but lately remains of foreign ships 
have been found near Twdnt^ buried eight feet 
beneath the surface of the earth.” — Forchham- 
mer’s Notes on the Early History and Geo- 
graphy of British Bv/rmah. II . — The First Bud- 
*dhist Mission to SuvannahhUmi, page 3. 

(/) 

The following extract from the preface to Ool- 
quhoun’s Across Chrys^ is from the pen of the 
late Sir Bienry Yule : 

“ChrysS is a literal version of the Sanskrit 
Suvarnabhfimi, or Golden Land, applied in 
ancient India to the Indo-Chinese regions. Of 
course, where there is no accurate knowledge, the 
appHcation of terms must be vague. 

“ It would be difiBlcult to define where Ptolemy’s 
Ohrysd (Ohrys§ Chdra aut ChrysS Cherson- 
nesns) terminated eastward, though he appears 
to give the names a special application to what 
we call Burma and Pegu. But Ptolemy, from 
the nature of his work, which consisted in draw- 
ing such maps as he could, and then tabulating 
the positions from those maps, as if he possessed 
most accmrate data for all, necessarily defined 
things far beyond what his real materials justified. 
If we look to the author of the Periplus, who has 
no call to affect impossible precision, we find 
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that Chi*ysi is ‘the last continental region 
towards the East.^ Noi*th of it indeed, and farther 
off, is Thina, L e,, China. 

“ 0hrys4 then, in the vague apprehension of the 
ancients, — the only appropriate apprehension, 
where knowledge was so indefinite, — was the 
region coasted between India and China. It is 
most correctly rendered by * Indo-China.’ ” 

The above extracts shew that the precise iden- 
tification of the country known as Suvaniua- 
bhtXmi to the ancients is one of the vexed ques- 
tions of the early geography of the Ear East. 
AU Burmese and Talaing writers, however, 
agree in applying the designation to Thatdn, 
which was formerly a sea-port town, and they 
assert that the raison d^etre of the name is that 
auriferous ore was found in the tract of the 
countiy in which Thaton is situated. 

Like the term E&maunad^sa, the appellation 
Suvannabhumi appears to have been originally 
applied to the basin of the Sittang and the Sal- 
ween rivers, which are noted for gold washings 
on their upper reaches. “ Gold is certainly found 
in most of the affluents of the Shw§gyin (Gold- 
washing) river, and has been more than once 
worked, but the quantity obtained is so small as 
not to repay the labour. This river and the 
mountains at its source have been examiued by 
Mr, Theobald of the Geological Survey and by a 
practical miner, and the reports of both point 
generally to the same conclusions. Mr. Theobald 
stated that ‘the section of the auriferous beds 
corresponds very closely with that given by Sit R.^ 
Murchison, in his Silurian of the Russian gold 
deposits From the occurrence of coarse 


gi^ains in the Shuaygheen (Shw^gyin) gi'avels, 
I should infer the occurrence of the metal in situ 
in some of the rooks towards the sources of the 
streams falling into the Sittang (Sittaung), espe- 
cially the Matuma (Muttama) From the 

marked scarcity of quartz pebbles at the gold 
washings, I am inclined to believe that quartz is 
not the matrix, or not the sole matrix, certainly of 
the Shuaygheen gold.”^ 

Gold-washing in the Sittang valley was a 
remunerative industry in ancient times; but as, 
in course of time, gold could not be worked in 
paying quantities, the energies of the people were 
directed to other channels^ and evidently to com- 
merce. Still the glamour of the name remained, 
and its currency was maintained by the fact of 
the Sittang valley containing seaport towns, 
namely, Gdlamattik&orTakkala, and subsequently 
Thaton itself, which were gx*eat emporia of trade 
between India and the Far East till the Middle 
Ages. 

In the Kaly&ni Inscriptions, Suva^ablitlmi 
is identified with R&maAAadSsa. This identi- 
fication appears to rest on plausible grounds, as 
gold- washing is still carried on in most of the 
districts comprising the ancient Talaing kingdom 
of EAmauuaddsa. Gold is still worked at D^sam- 
pa in the Pegu district, on the banks of most of 
the streams in the Shwogyin district, at MSwaing 
in the Bilin township, and at the head-waters of 
the Tenasserim river. At Thaton, auriferous 
sands occur in the Shw6gyaung San close to the 
site of the Palace of ManuhS^, the Talaing king, 
who was conquered and led away captive to Pagan 
by An6rat*&z6 in the 11th century.® 

Taw Sein-Ko. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SBAHI, 

Ante, Yol. XXII. p. 222, Dr. Fleet has given 
another instance of the use of the word srAhe, 
which he had previously found in some dates of 
Old-Kanarese inscriptions. I may perhaps draw 
attention to the fact that apparently the same 
word, only spelt srAM, is regularly employed in 
the dates of the Orissa inscriptions, edited by 
Rfiibd Man Mohan Chakravarti in the Jour. Beng. 
As. 8oc. Yol. LXII. Part i. pp. 90ffi. Thus we 
read in Mr. Ohakravarti’s inscriptions ; — 

No. 1. 1. 2 : . . . vijSri.jyS samasta 3 anka 
MM Magusira kri tray6dasi Bhfimivar^; 
No. II. 1. 1: . . . FurushdttamadSva znaM- 
x&j&nka samasta 2 MM MSsa sn 12 Griv§.rd ; 

1 BrvUsh Bwrma Gazetteer, Vol. 11- page 649. 

3 [One plausible derivation for Azgentea Eegio is that 
it is merely a translation of Apyvpri = a Greek ren- 
dering of Arkang, the Indian pronnnoiation of Bak‘aing, 


No. III. 1, 1: ... vijayai*lljyd samasta 4 
anka SrdM Dhaau am&vai Sauriv&rd; 

No. lY. 1, 1 : . . . vij^r&ij^ samasta 41 MM 
Dhanu snkala saptami Raviv&rS ; 

No. Y. 1. 1; ... vijfo&jy^ samasta 36 MM 
MSsa kri 4 Yudhav&rd ; 

No. YL 1. 2: ... mahd«ritj^nkara samasta 
4 afika srdM lCaka4§> su 10 Yudhav&r^. 

The editor of these inscriptions considers MM 
to be a technical word, which has no particular 
meaning in the context. 1 myself am unable to 
offer any explanation of it. 

F. XXEXBORE. 

Oottikgen. 


the usual local name for the country now known as 
Arakan. Argentea Eegio was Arakan apparently 
beyond all doubt.— Ed.] 
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ATHA irATAKA.ITATIKJLI)I.BHfiDA-VAB,HANA-15rl.M:A-DVITlTAH PRAKASAH. 

LECTXJEE II. 

TEE CIiASSIFIOATIOE OE HEBOES AEE HEBOIEES. 

Text. 

Chaturmdha-nuyaka^varnanae 

JSka ndrt so' hit a harai so azLUkUla bahhdni I 

Baku ndrini s6' priti sama td ho' daksM^a 1 1 6 1 1 

'MAihX Idtai' ftatlia harai hari hat maM bigdra I 

A.wai Idja na dHr iRhjifl. hb' hiyai' hoti dhikhdra 1(7(1 

Translation. 

The Four-fold Olassijication of Heroes. 

ISdhitya-darpanaj 70-74.] 

(1) Anuhdla, tke Faithful. He is devoted only to one beloved. 

(2) Bdkshinai the Impartial. He is equally attached to several. 

(3) 'Satha, the Sly. He uses soft words to one for whom he has absolutely no affection. 

(4) Dhrishta, the Saucy. He is not ashamed, however much he may be abused. 

^xt. 

Trividha ndyaJca-varnana. 

Bvahiyd-pati h6' pati hahai para-ndri upapatti \ 

Vaiidka ndyaha M sadd ganiJcd~ht s6' ratti ( | 8 (| 

Translation. 

The Threefold Glassification of Heroes. 

[Not ia SdUtya-darpana. The classes correspond to each class of the three-fold classifica- 
tion of heroines, given below (v. 10).] 

(1) Pati. The Husband. He is the devoted husband of a faithful wife. 

(2) TJpapati. The Lover. He has an amour with a woman who is another^ e., not 
his wife. 

(3) VaUiha. The Loose. He continually spends his time amid strumpets. 

Text. 

Chaturvidha ndytkd-jdti-varmna. 

Padxnini chitriui Sankhinl aru hastini bahhani I 
Vividha ndyiJcd-bheda tb' chdri jdti tiya javd ll 9 It 

Translation. 

The Four Paces of Heroines. 

{Not in Sahitya^darpanaJ] 

. Women are of four races or kindsi viz,^ the Padmivfi, the Ohitrim, the ^ahkhim^ and the 
eHastint. 
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[Tliis classification is not mentioned in the S(ihity(i~d<xo*p(zn<i» It depends not on the 
inner but on the outer nature of a woman, and is frequently enlarged on by later writers. The 
Tantrobs are full of this classification, women of a particular external nature being necessary for 
certain of the obscener rites. The BlidsJia-hliushana does not give the distinguishing marks of 
each class, and those usually given are more or less ludicrous, and are manifestly incomplete as 
definitions. Mallik Muhammad sums up the classification in a few lines in his JPadiimavafij 
and the following abstract of what he says (vv, 501 and ff.) may be given for the sake of 
completeness. 

(1) The FadminL The best kind of woman. She has the odour of lotus, thus attracting 
bees. She is not very tall or very short, very lean or very stout. She has four things long 
(hair, fingers, eyes and neck), four light (teeth, breasts, forehead and navel), four thin (nose, 
loins, waist and lips), and four smooth (cheeks, pyge, wrists and thighs) . Her face is like 
the moon. Her gait that of the swan. Her food is milk, and she is fond of betel and flowers. 
She has sixteen-sixteenths of all graces. 

(2) The Chitrini, The next best kind. She is clever and amorous, and beautiful as a fairy 
(apsaras). Never angry, always smiling. Her husband is happy with her, and she is faithful 
to him. Her face is like the moon, Her complexion fair as a waterlily. Her gait that of 
a swan. She eats milk and sugar, and of them she eats but little. She is fond of betel and 
flowers. She has fourteen-sixteenths of all graces. 

(3) The 'SanJehM. She eats little but is strong. Her bosom is smooth, her loins are 
thin, and her heart is full of pride. When she is very angry, she will go so far as to kill her 
beloved, and never looks forward to the consequences of her actions. She is fond of wearing 
ornaments herself, but cannot bear to see them on another woman. She walks with a loose 
gait and her body is covered with down. She loves to eat fat flesh, and hence her breath is 
evil smelling. Her embraces are fiercely passionate, 

(4) The SastUiu Her nature is that of an elephant. Her head and feet smooth and her 
neck is short. Her bosom is lean and her loins large. Her gait is that of an elephant. She 
cares not for her own husband, but is always longing for other women^s men. She is greedy 
and wanton, nor cares for purity. She perspires freely drops viscid as honey. She has 
neither fear nor modesty in her heart, and must be driven with a goad.] 

[Note, — In tlae 'Blidslid-hMslima^ the word for ‘ heroine ' is correctly spoiled ndyihd, in the 
Sanskrit fashion. In Hindi the word is often spelled ndyaM, which looks like bad Sanskrit. 
The case is, howevei% not so. It is a good Hindi word. The word ndyikd became first, quite 
regularly, ndtkd. The i after a long vowel may be written in Hindi, as ya» Hence an optional 
form of ndihd is ndyalcd.] 

Text. 

Trividha ndyihd-varnana. 

Svakiyft vydhi ndyikd paraklyA pam-vdma \ 

86 sd.md.nyd. ndyikd jd k6 dhan $6' kdma l| 10 M 

Translation. 

The Three-fold Glassification of Heroines, 

[Sdhibya-darpana, 96-111. The classes correspond to each of the three-fold classification 
of Heroes given above (v. 8).] 

(1) SmUydy One»s Own. She is the ‘faithful wife of the Hero. 

(2) Farakiydf Another’s. [She is either the wife of another man, or an unmarried girl 
under her parents’ guardianship. She is subdivided into six species to be sabsequently 
described (vv. 13-15).] 
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(3) Sdmdivyd [or Sdidh&ra^d.], Anybody’s. (She sells her) lore for money (to the first 
comer.) [She is, however, capable of disinterested attachment.] 


Text. 

Mugdhddi Uni avastJid he bMda, 


Binujdnai* ajfiftta hai 
Mngdhd* hi dmi hlieda ham 
[Jd hau chita rati M'darai 
NShu hii rati mdna j6 ^ 
Madhya s6jd mi' dou 
Atipravim prainpia wahai 


jdni yauvana-jfiata I 
ihi vidhi varanata jdta ll 11 II 
hahiya nay6^ha s6i 1 
vi&rabdM taha'^ h6i tl 11a II ] 
lajjd madana samdna | 
jd hau piya mi' dhydna \\ 12 II 


Translation. 

The Three-fold Classifioation of Heroines based on Maturity. 

ISdkityordarpam, 98-101, where they are considered as sub-divisions of the heroine who is 
svahiydy ‘one's own' (v. 10).] 

(1) Mugdlid, the Artless, or Youthful, She is of two kinds, either (a) ajfifttayauvan& 
or (6) jhatayauvana, according as she is not or is conscious of the first arrival of the 
period of adolescence. [Another sub-division is (c) navodhd, the Bride, who fears the marri- 
age couch, of which a further sub-division is the visrabdha-yiavodhdf the Bride without fear, 
who in her heart looks forward to the same. These are mentioned in the Bliusliana-haumudif 
but not in the Bhdshd-bhdskaT^.'] 

(2) Madhydf the Adolescent. (She struggles between) an equal amount of modesty and 
of passion. 

(3) Praudhd [or Pragalbha], the Mature. She is very skilled in the arts of love, and 
all her thoughts are bound up with her beloved. 


Text. 


Paraldyd-bhida-lahshana. 


Kriya vaehana s6' chdturi 
Bahuta durdi-hu salcM 
Gupta rati gopita kai'ai 
Nikohaya jdnati piya-milana 
Vinasyau tJiaura sahita hau 
Jdi na sahai sahita mi' 
IMilipiya so' ikdnta liwai 
Farhiyd mi' so hahai 
Para-ndyaha so* priti rasa 
Kaliai anudhd hydha hinu 


yahai vidagdha Hti I 

lakshita II 13 U 
tripti no kulata dhi | 
mudita hahiyai' tdM II 14 || 
age li6i na hoi I 
antiSayana^ s6i 1 1 15 II 
nija hita harai uchdri I 
svayaihdiitika ndri II 15a II 
varanata XL^a anfidha I 
lydhihdiso ddha II 15b II ] 


translation. 


The sisc divisions of She who is Another's. 

(1) Vidagdha^ the Clever. She is either — 

X , 

(a) Kriyd-vidagdhd, clever in action, or 
(h) Yachana^-vidagdhd^ clever in her language. 

(2) Lahshitd, the Detected. Though she conceals them carefully, her amours are 
detected by her confidential friend. 


1 Por anusayitndk (w. p.) 
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(3) Ouptd, the Concealed. She successfully conceals her amour. [She has three sub- 
diyisions — 

(a) ttHo conceals what has occurred. 

(5) Bliavishyat-gujptdf who conceals what is to occur* 

(c) Vartamdna'-guptdf who conceals what is occurring.] 

(4) Kulatd, the Unehaste. She is not satisfied (with a single amour). 

(5) Muditd, the Joyfoi, She is certain that her beloved will keep his assignation. 

(6) Jnuiaydnd, the Disappointed. Of three kinds, either — 

(fl) The place of assignation exists no longer, 

(Z>) Or she is in doubt whether her beloved will be there or not, 

(a) Or she is prevented from going there. 

[(7) SvaycuhdiUM, The Direct, is she who meets her beloved in a quiet spot, and tells him 
of her love. 

(8) When she who is another’s is a Married Woman she is called ud/id, and when not 
a Married Woman, anudhd^ Prom the Ldhohii^rasa-deaumudi of Raya Siva Dasa.] 


Text. 


Basa-^dyikd-bMda-^arnana^ 


Pr6shita-patikft mrahini 
Pv/ni pichM paMitdi mana 
Pati dwai hahu* vaini hasi 
Jdii milana abhisarikd 
[Sukia arUf krisl^^La ganyau 
Tini bMda abMsdriJcd 
Piya saMta pdwai naM* 

S6chu harai santdpa 
Binu pdar sankdta piya 
Vftsakasajjft tana sajai 
JdM pdti ddhina TeaM 
Bh6ra sunai piya hail gamana 
[Piya vidiia ti' dwatt 
iLgamapatikd* tdhi h$* 

Jd hau piya dwai milana 
Bahshana havi-jana hahata hai* 


ati risa pati s6* Mi I 
kalaMntaritdi $6i \[ 16 li 
prdta khai 3 i<lita geha | 
hari svgdra saha diha II Vf 11 
apara divft ahliisdra \ 
haryau su-habi saraddra II 17a II ] 
ehintd mana mi* dni \ 
ntkai^thitft lahhdm || 18 || 

vipralabdhft tana tdpa I 
piya dwana jia thdpa II 19 l| 
svadhinapatikft tdhi I 
pravasyatpatika^ dU l| 20 || 
mnai hadhai sukha vdma I 
varanata hai gma-dhdma \\ 20a 11 J 
apant iiya hau Mi I 
ftgatapatikft $6i \\ 21 II 


Translation. 

The Ten-fold Olassification of Heroines with r^erence to their Lovers. 
[Sdhitya-darpaiuii 112, where, however, only the first eight classes are mentioned.] 

(1) PrishitapaitiMf She whose husband is abroad. She is pining in his absence. 

(2) Kalahdntaritds the Separated by a quarrel. She has been angry with her lord 
(and is separated from him). She is subsequently filled with remorse. 

(3) Khai^itd, the Sinned against. Her lover approaches her room in the morning after 
spending the night with some other (woman). 

(4) Ahhisdrihd^ the Forward. She adorns her whole person, and goes to see her lover. 
[According to the poet Sar’d^r, she is of three kinds — 

(a) Buhldbhisdrikdy who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights* 


^ Should he pravatsyat, the t is ozoitted (m, c.) 
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(6) KrisTindbhisdrikd, wlio does so on dark niglits. 

(r) JDivdbhisdriJcd, who does so by day. 

Other authors add 

(d) Sandhydbhisdrihdf who does so In the evening twilight. 

(e) Niidbhisdrihd^ who does so by night.] 

(5) Vthanthitd, She who longs in absence. She is afflicted at the (unintentional) 
absence of her beloved from the place of assignation. 

(6) VijpralabdJid, the Bfeglected. She is afflicted because her lover neglects to keep an 
assignation, 

(7) Vdsalcasajjd, She who is ready in her chamber. She adorns herself, and waits the 
coming of her beloved. 

(8) SvddMnapatikd, She who is sincerely loved. She has an obsequious lover. 

(9) Pravatsyatpatikdi She who anticipates separation.- She learns at dawn that her 
husband is about to go away (on a journey).] 

[ (9a) Xgamapatikd, She whose husband is on the way home. Her happiness is 
increased by the news that her husband is on his way back from a far country. From the 
Lbleohti^rasa-haumud^ of RSya Siva Dasa.] 

(10) AgatapatiMy She whose husband is returned. He comes back from a journey, 
and immediately seeks his wife.® 

[Text. 

JyisJithd-kafiishthd-laJcsJiam, 

Jd hd piya ati hita harai sbi jyd^thft vdma I 

Jd pai ghafi Mia tdsu hd* * hahai kanishth& ndma (I 21a || 

Translation. 

The Preferred and the Old Love. 

The Preferred is she whose beloved’s affection is excessive. She whose beloved’s affection 
is waning is called the Old Love. From the Lbkbhti’^rasa-haumvMy of Raya Siva D^sa.] 

Text. 

Qarvitd-anyasamhhdgaduh. TcMtd-lahshaiipx. 

Btipa-prSma-a&it^iw^na sS duvidM garvitft jam \ 

Anya-bh6ga-dukhitft^ ganyau anata milana pia mdni II 22 N 

Translation. 

The Vain and the Disillusionised, 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpam.'] 

(1) A Vain Heroine is of two kinds, according as she is proud (a) of her own beauty, 
or (6) of the love borne her by the Hero. 

(2) The anya-hhoga-duhhhitdy or anya'-$ambh6ga*duKkhitdy Disillusionised Heroine, is she 
who, ascertaining that her beloved has been 'with some other flame, is grieved at his unfaith* 
fulness. 

Text. 


Dh^ddMrd- hhdda, 

06pa Upa dlilrft iarod pragafa adhltft Upa I 

lahshana dhlrfidlilra Aau Upa pragata am gSpa II 28 11 


^ This verse is omitted in some texts. 


* Xhbkhitii for dubhhiHa «i, c. 
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Trapnslation. 

Classification of Meroines according to Powers of Self-command. 

[S&hitya-dar^ana, 102-106, where only the Adolescent (madJiyd) and Mature (jpraudha) 
heroines (w. 11, 12) ai’e so classified.] 

(1) DMrd, She who possesses self-command. She is able to conceal her anger (when 
her loyer is xmfaithftil). 

(2) AdMrd, She who does not possess self-command. She is unable to conceal her 
anger. 

(3) DlrnddUrd, She who partly possesses, and partly does not possess self-com- 
mand, She can sometimes conceal her anger, and sometimes cannot, 

Text, 

Trividha mdnae 

Sahajai' M*si Jahili te* virutya-vaohana musihydna I 

Fd-i parai ipiya lei mitai laghn, madhyama, guru m&na || 24 || 

Iti Nftyaka-nayikftdi-bhdda-Tar^ana-ndma dvitiyah prakabahi || 2 \\ 

Translation. 

The three hinds of Indignation e 

[Not in 8dhitya*darpana,’] 

Indignation (mdna) is of three kinds, yiz., laghu or light; madhyama or moderate ; and 
guru or severe. The first is easily dissipated by a smile or dalliance ; the second is reduced 
to a smile by humble words j and the third by the beloved falling (in abasement) at the 
lady’s feet. 

End of the Second Lecture^ entitled the Olassification of Seroes and Heroines a 

ATHA BHAVA-HAvADI-VAB^rAKTA-NAMA TillTlYA^ PBAKASA^, 

IiECTTTBE III. 

THE BMOTIOKS AED OTHER COESTITUBNTS OE EIiAVOtTB. 

Text. 

Sdttvika-hhdva, 

Stambha kampa svara-bhafiga hahi vivari^La alirll svdda i 

Bahwri pnlaka aru pralaya gani , dtha-u sftttvika bh§da || 25 || 

Translation, 

The Eight Involuntary Expressions of Emotion. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 166. These all fall under the head of ensuants (anubhdva), vide v. 39, 
post.] 

These are*— 

(1) Stambha, arrest of motion. 

(2) Kampa [or vfipathu], trembling. 

(3) Svara-bhanga, disturbance of speech. 

(4) Vaivarinya, change of colour. 

(5) Airu, tears. 

(6) Svida, perspiration. 

(7) Pulaha [or rdmftlicha], horripilation or thrill. 

(8) Fralaya, fainting. 
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Text. 

S&vorhMda-varnan 


Sohi sa*y6ga-si'gdra mi' 

Chishfd jo bahu bJid'ti Tei^ 

Fiya 'pydri rati suJcha harav 
Boli salcai nahi Idja s6^ 

Gbitawani bolani nhalani mi' 
86hata a'ga a'ga bhiUhanarLi 
Viclicliliiti Icdhu hiri mi' 

Basa s6' bhuskana hhuli Icai 
Krddha harsJia abhildsha bhaya 
Pragata karat dvkha sukha-samai 
Pragata harai risa ytya 
Ai ddaru nd harai 
Piya hi bdtard hai chalai 
M6{;ti&yita jdniyai' 


dam^ati le tana dva I 

ti kabiyai' daia hdrVa || 26 U 

MV^-bdva so jdni I 

Yikiita so bdva bahbdni II 27 l| 

rasa hi riti vilftsa 1 

lalita so bdvaprahdsa II 28 ll 

bbushana al^a subdva | 

pahirai Tibhrama-Ziava l| 29 It 

kilaki&chita mi' bit I 

hd’da kiiftaznita soi 11 30 11 

bat a na bbdvati hdna \ 

dhari viTTOka gumdna II 31 U 

tiya igdrai ja•'bhd^ \ 

habi mahd kavi-rdi 11 32 U 


Translation. 

The ’External Indications of Emotion (of Love in. Union). 

The many kinds of bodily actions on the part of a hero and heroine, on (the occasion of) 
Love in Union (vide translation of v. 83), are (of ten kinds), and are called the ten External 
Indioationa of Emotion (Mva")^ 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana, Cf., however, No. 325. The ten hdvas here described all fall 
within the last eighteen of the twenty-eight alanhdra, or ornaments of a heroine. According to 
Nos. 126-128 of the same work, bhdva is the first alteration in a mind previously unaltered. 
Where the alteration is slightly modified — so as to shew by alterations of the eye-brows or 
eyes, etc., the desire for mutual enjoyment, — - bhdva is called bdva. When the change is very 
great, it is called bildJ\ 

The ten External Indications of Emotion are the following : — 

(1) IMd-bdva, Sport, — when the hero and the heroine happily enjoy amorous caresses. 
[In the Sdbitya-dar^pana this is translated *fan,’ and is defined as the sportive mimicking of a 
beloved’s voice, dress, or manners.] 

(2) Vihrita-bdva, Bashfulness, — not being able to speak (even when one ought to speak) 
through bashfulness. [According to F. B. Hall (Basardpa, preface, p, 20) vihrita in the 
Sdhitya-darjpana is incorrect for vibrita. The Bbdsbd-bbdsbana has vihrita. The Rasiha-priyd 
(vide post, No. 13) has vihita,'] 

(3) Vildsa-bdva, Flutter of dolight, — that peculiarity in the action of the eyes, in 
speaking, or in motion, which is caused by love. 

(4) LaUta-hdva, Voluptuous gracefulness, — the graceful disposition of the ornaments 
upon the limbs. 

(5) Yiobebbitti-bdva, SimpHoity in dress, — the employment of few ornaments on any 
particular occasion. 

(6) Vibhrama-bdvaf Fluster, — the application of ornaments to the wrong places, through 
hurry arising from delight. 

(7) Kilcdcincbita-bava, Hysterical delighl^ — the commingling of anger, joy, desire and 
alarm. 

(8) Kutiamiia-hdva, Affected repulse of endearments^ — where, though enraptured by 
caresses, she displays the reverse. 
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(9) M6iidyita-hdva, Mute involuntary expressions of affection,— as when a heroine 
inyolnntarily stretches herself or yawns at hearing her loved one talked about. 

(10) TivvdharMva, AfEhctation of indifference, — when, through haughtiness, respect is 
not shewn to the beloved on his arrival, but, on the contrary, anger is displayed, and words 
unpleasing to his ears are expressed. 


[Some authors add other Mvas, e. g., KSsava-d4sa (Btaika-priyd, VI. 15) gives the 
following : — 


Hdlft lilfl lalita mada 
EilakMcbLita vikshipti ant 
Mottftyita sunu kuttamita 
Apani apam buddhi hala 


yibhrama Yiliita Yjl&sa I 
TeaU viwdka prahdsa || S2a \\ 
'btdhtdhilca bahu Jidva I 
varnata havi havi-rdva t| 82b \\ 


The following are those not already mentioned : — 

(11) JSSld-hdva, Wantonness, when the heroine, nnder the influence of love, forgets her 
modesty. 

(12) Mada-hava, Arrogance, arising from love* [The Eastka-pnyd gives, as an example, 
a girl who was rupa-mada, mdna-mada e7ihah% drunk with the arrogance of her beauty and 
her pride.] 

(13) Yikita-hdva, Bashfulness, the suppression of the sentiments of the heart throngh 
modesty. The Sihitya-darpana (123) calls this mhrita. See note, ante^ No, 2. 

(14) Yihhipti, this is an imaginary Sanskrit form of the presumed Prakrit word 
vichchliitti. The St. Petersburg dictionary derives viohchUtii from \/c7ihid, 

(15) The Bodha-hdva or b6dhaka-Mva^ Indicating, when a hero or heroine makes com- 
munications by private signs or by a riddle, as when the gift of a withered lotus signifies the 
condition of the giver’s heart. 

(16) The Idla-cbandHM (249) adds a tapana-hftva, a xnngdha-hava and a viksh§pa- 
hftva.] 


Texrt. 


JDaia viraha hi dasd varnana. 

Naina mili mana-Jiit milyau 
ChxaiA jdti na binu miU 


Sumirana rasa sadiySga hau 
Karati ra^a^^ jpiya-gupa-kathans 
Binu samupiai haMiu haJd uthai 
JDiha ghaiatif tana mS’ hadhati 
Tiya-sdrati mdrati bhai 
86 hahiyai* mimMskjaha' 

[LahsTiana Ibari, nava~M hahym 
Marapa sahita dasa iari ganyau 

Translation. 


miltbi "kau abhiiasha | 

yatna kiye--M Idkha || 38 

hari hari Uti mdsa | 

mana-udviga uddsa 1 1 34 ri 

hahiyai' t&Ki pralapa I 

mrahay^dilalsanidpa || 35 (| 

hai saha gdta r 

sndhi bud hi binu nisi jdia II 36 f| 

bkdshd-bhushana mdhi | 

apara kavUana cMM \\ d6a || J 


The {nine or) ten eonditions of Love in Separation* 

[Of. Sdhitya-darpam^ 211 and fp, Bfingdra, Love, is of two kinds, Iiove in Union (sa^bhSga' 
or saiSxySga) and Ziove in Separation {niraha or viprdlambha). The former 225) is when 
two lovers, mutually enamoured, are engaged in looking on one another, touching one another 
etc. The latter is of four kinds, according as the Love in Separation consists in (1) Affection 
arising before the parties actually meet, through having heard of or seen one another (ptova- 
raga), (2) Indignation or Lovers’ quarrels (znftna), (3) the Separation of the lovers in different 
countries (pravftsa), the Death of one of the Lovers (karnflA). The ten conditions of love in 
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separation (Jcdma-dasd, or viraha-dasa) are those mentioned below. The SdJiiiya-darpana confines 
them, for no very valid reason, to the case of ejection arising* before the parties actually meet, 
but the Hhdshd-bhushana, more reasonably, makes them applicable to all kinds of separation. 
As will be seen, the JsJiashd-bliushana omits the tenth condition usually given by other authors, 
viz., Death. In this it is right. The SdhHya-darpana itself admits (215) that it is not properly 
described as a condition of unhappy love as it causes the destruction of flavour {rasa). But it 
may be described as having nearly taken place or as being mentally wished for. It may also be 
described, if there is to be, at no distant date, a restoration to life,] 

(1) Abhilasha^ Xionging, — when, the eyes having met, the souls have also acojuired a 
longing for a (bodily) meeting, 

(2) CJiinta, Anxiety, — » it departs not, though a hundred thousand efforts are made, till a 
meeting is effected. 

(3) Smarana or smyiti, Beminiscence, — as she remembers the joy of Love in Union, 
she heaves continual sighs. 

(4) Ouna-Jcatliana, or go^ia- var^ana^ — the Mentioning of the qualities of the beloved 

one* 

(6) VdvegOi Agitation, — which fills her soul with dejection. 

(6) Praldpa, Dolirinm, — ^ when she prattles without meaning. 

(7) Fyddhi, Sickness, — when the form wastes away, while in the body the fever of Love 
in separation increases. 

(8) Jadaidi Stupefaction, — when the whole foi-m (of the hero or heroine) becomes rigid 
like a statue* 

(9) JJnmdda, Derangement, •*— when 'night passes without memory, or intelligence. 

[(10) (From the Bhdsh<ma^haumudt) Marana or ni|iti, Death* Only nine conditions 

are mentioned in the BMshd-bMsliaya^ hnt other authors add this, as a tenth ; — see above.] 

Text* 


Rasa aur Sthdyi Rhdva varnana. 


Basa, i^pingftra so h&syapun^ 
Vira bhaya Wu bibhatsa Icahi 
Bati hdiSi aru b6ka puni 
Ninda vismaya dtha yaha 
{^Atha hahi dkai rasani 
Sthdyt hhdvajo sdnta M 


karuna randrahi j dni | 
adbhiita Santa 11 37 tl 

krddha uehhaha bhlti \ 
sthayi bhava pratUi || 38 || 
ikai ifiava sukha Jchdni | 
nirvfidahi 50 || 38a |i] 


Translation. 


The Flavours and their relative Underlying Emotions. 

[Of. Sdhitya-darpana, 205-209 and ffi. An Underlying Emotion or underlying sentiment 
{sthdyt bhdva) may be deseiibed as the ultimate ground-basis of a poetic work. It is ‘The per- 
manent condition, which, rtinning through the other conditions like the thread of a garland, is 
not overpowered by them but only reinforced. Thus, in the play of Mdlati and Mddkava^ the 
Underlying Emotion is Love ; in the Nat aka Milaka it is Mirth ; in the Rdmdyana, Sorrow ; and 
in the Mahdbhdrata, Quietism.’ There are eight (some say nine) of these Underlying Emotions ; 
and each occasions the existence of a corresponding Taste or Flavour (rasa)^ excited in the mind 
of the person who reads or hears the poem. A Flavour hears much the same relation to its 
Underlying Emotion that an effect does to a cause. It is the psychic condition produced in the 
mind of the hearer by the Underlying Emotion aided by the excitants, the ensuants and the 
accessories (see below). Rasa is frequently rendered by the word * style,* a translation which 
without being accurate is convenient. The following are the eight (or nine) Underlying 
Emotions, with their respective Flavours.] . 
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[Each Flavour has a fancied colour attributed to it, and has also a presiding deity. These 
are given in the 3rd and 4th columns of the accompanying table.] 


trnderlyine Emotion Corresponding Flavour or TOolour 1 

($tMyibMva). Style («sa). 


[Presiding Deity.] 


(1) Bail, Love, or De- ^rmgdra-rasa, The l^gdma, Dark-colonred. [Vishim. 

sire Erotic Flavour. 

(2) Edsa, Mirtli ... Hdsya-rasa, The Comic iSvSta, White Pramatha, the At- 

Elavour. tendaiits of Siva, 

(3j 'Soha, Sorrow .. Karund-rasa, The KapSta-varna, Dove- Tama, the God of 
Pathetic Flavour. coloured. Death, 

(4) Krodlmy Resent- Haiidra-rasaf The Rakta, Red ... ... Rudra. 

ment. Furious Flavour. 

(5) Jltsdlia, Magnani- Yira-rasa^ The Heroic Hema-varna, Gold- Mah^ndra. 

mity. Flavour. coloured. 

(6) BhUi or bhaya, Bhaydnaka-rasa, The Krishna^ Black ... Khla, Death. 

Fear. Terrible Flavour. 

(7) NiTidd or iTXgxips^) Bi/jhatsa-rasa, The Dark blue ... MahakAla, a form of 

Disgust. Disgustful Flavour. Siva. 

(8) Vismaya^ Surprise. Adbhuta-rasa^ The BUay Yellow A Gandharva. 

I Marvellous Flavour. 

(9) [Some authors, wi ^dnta-rasai The ] NArayaua. j 

indicated in thej Quietistic Flavour. 

verse in bx'acketsj 

add a 9th Sama 

ovnirveda, Quiet-j 

ism.] 


[The nature of most of these Flavours is explained by their naiuos. As explained above, the 
Erotic Flavour is of two kinds, Lovo in Separation {viraha ovviprahmhha)^ and Love in Union 
{saihbhdga or samybga). For further sub-divisions, see note to vv, 33 and ff. With regard to 
the Heroic Style, it may be noted that there are four kinds of Heroes : (1) dtoa-vlra, tiio hero 
of liberality, (2) dJiarma-vlra, the hero of duty, (3) dayft-vlra, the hero of benevoleruie, and 
(4) yuddha-vlra, the hero of war. Examples of these four are (1) Parasu-rarna, who gavt‘ away 
the whole world without affectation, (2) Yndhishthira, (3) Jimiita\ahana,'‘’» and (4) RAiiia- 
chandra. Quietism is the knowledge of the vanity of all things, by reason of th<‘ir being but 
temporary manifestations of the Supreme Spirit.] 

Text. 

Vibhdoa-anubhdva-vyabhichdnbhdoa-varnayict. 


Jd rasa kb*Mpati karai 
So aiLUbhd.vajd upajai 
Alambana dlamhi rasa 
Nau^hu rasa mi* saihoharai 

Nirvdda-i, &aukd^ garva, 

Dainya^ astnyd^ mpityu, mada, 

A.kyiti-g6pana, obapalatft, 

Vrldfii^ jaclata, barsha, dhriti 
XTtkautlift* nidra, svapana^ 
Vyadhi, amarsba^ vitarka, smiuti, 


uddlpana Jeahi sot \ 
rasa hau anubhava hoi \\ 3( 

jd mi* rahai bandu \ 
ti vibhic5barl-5/i<?w n 4:0 

cbiuta^ m6ha^ vishada I 
aXasya^ 6rama, unmada if 
apasmara, bbaya^ giani l 
mati, avaga baklidni i| 42 
b6dlia, ugrata hhdi \ 

6 tavtisa gindi it 43 II 


^ Bhava-havadi-vari3Laua-nama tpitlyah prakafeah ti 3 ti 

® He outelione Prometheus, ia asking a hungry vulture who had stopped eutiug, not to desist on his account. 
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Translation. 

Excitants, Ensuants, and Accessories. 

[That whiflli awakens any one of the nine flavours (rasa), as its exciting cause, is called an 
Excitant {vihhdva) (Sdhitya-dar])am, 61 and fl.).] 

[This is of two kinds, according as it is Essential or Enhancing.] [In the following 
translation the order of the original is slightly altered.] 

An Essential Excitant (dlambayia-vibfidva) is one on which the flavour is absolutely 
dependent. [That is to say, it is such a material and necessary ingredient of the flavour as the 
hero or the heroine, without which the flavour would not be excited.] \_S<thitya-darpana, 63.] 

The Enhancing Excitants {uddipam^vibhdva) are those which enhance the flavour. [Such 
as the gestures, beauty, decorations and the like of one of the principal characters (or Essential 
Excitants, dlambana-viblidva), or places, times, the moon, sandal-ointment, the voice of the 
cuckoo, the hum of bees, and the like.] {^^dhitya-darpana, 160, 161.] 

That which is produced, on the perception of a flavour occurring, is called an Ensuant 
{anubhdva). [Sdhitya-darpana, 162. ‘ That which, displaying an external condition occasioned 

by its appropriate causes, in ordinary life ranks as an effect (Jcdrijd), is called, in Poetry and 
the Drama, an Ensuant.*] [The most impoi-tant Ensuants are the eight Involuntary Expressions 
of Emotion (sdttvika bhdva), already described (v. 25). Other Ensuants may be such as fluster, 
or pining. Again, Rama seeing SitA in the moonlight fell in love with her, and in consequence 
mad© an involuntary motion. Here Sita is the Essential Excitant of the flavour of love, the 
moonlight is its Enhancing Excitant, and the involuntary motion is the Ensuant or effect of the 
love so excited,] 

An Accessory Bmotiou (vyabhichdri^blidva) is that wliich goes along with (or co-operates 
with) (any one of the Underlying Emotions, stbdyt-hhdoa), which form the foundations of the 
nine flavours (rasa). 

[Tlie word used for ' goes along with,’ sathcharai, gives rise to another name for this kind 
of emotion, viz., samoMri-bhava^ which is very often met in commentaries.] 

[Of. Sdhitya-darpana, 168 and ff. Take, for example, Love as the Underlying Emotion, 
and Self-disparagement (nirvSda), as an Accessory, inasmuch as it tends in the same direction 
as love, whether obviously or not, while it is quite distinct from it.] 

These Accessory Emotions are thirty-three in number, viz. : — 

(1) Nirveda, Self-disparagement. 

(2) 'Sahhd, Apprehension or Anticipation of Evil. 

(3) Oarva, Arrogance. [Arising from valour, beauty, learning, greatness of family or 
the like, and leading to acts of disrespect, coquettish displays of the person, immodesty, etc.] 

(4) Ohintd, Painful Reflection. [Meditation arising from the non-possession of a beloved 
object,] 

(5) Mthcb, Distraction. [Perplexity arising from fear, grief, impetuosity or painful 
recollection,] 

(6) Vishdda, Despondency. [Loss of vigour arising from absence of expedients to meet 
impending calamity,] 

(7) Dainya, Depression. [Arising from misfortune.] 

(8) Asdyd, Envy, [Impatience of another’s merits, arising from pride.] 

(9) Mrityu, Death. 

(10) Mada, Intoxication. [A combination of confusion and delight produced by wine.] 

(11) Alasya, Indolence, [Aversion from movement, caused by fatigue, pregnancy, etc,] 
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(12) &rama. Weariness, [Fatigue arising from indulgence, travel, etc.] 

(13) Unmdda, Derangement. [A confusion of thought, arising from love, grief, fear or 
the like.] 

(14) Aknti-go^pana, Dissembling. [The hiding of appearances of joy, etc., caused 
by fear, dignified importance, modesty or the like. The Sdhitya-dar^ana calls this avahit- 
thA] 

(15) Chapalaid, Unsteadiness. [Instability arising from envy, aversion, desire or the 
like.] 

(16) Apasmum, Dementedness. [A disturbance of the mind occasioned by the influ- 
ence of one of the planets or the like.] 

(17) Bliaya^ Alarm. [The Sdhiiya-darpana calls this tr&sa.] 

(18) QUni, Debility. [Resulting from enjoyment, fatigue, hunger and the like.] 

(19) Yndd, Shame. 

(20) Stupefaction. [Incapacity for action,, occasioned, for example, by seeing 
or hearing anything extremely agreeable or disagreeable, which produces unwinking eyes, 
silence and the like.] 

(21) Earsha^ Joy. [Mental complacency on the attainment of a desired object.] 

(22) Bhritii Equanimity. [Complete contentment.] 

(23) Matii Resolve. [Making up one’s mind.] 

(24) AvSga^ Flurry. 

(25) Uthavihd^ Longing. [Impatience of the lapse of time, caused by the non-attainment 
of a desired object. The Sdhitya-darpana calls this autsukya.] 

(26) Nidrd, Drowsiness. 

(27) Svapna, Dreaming. 

(28) Bodha, Awaking. [The Sdhiiya-darpam calls this vibddha.] 

(29) Ugratd^ Sternness. [The harshness which arises from rude valour, or from 
another’s offences.] 

(30) YyddM, Sickness. 

(31) Amarsha, Impatience of Opposition. [A determination or purpose oitcasioned by 
censure, abuse, disrespect or the like.] 

(32) YitarJca, Debate. [Discussion arising from doubt.] 

(33) Smriti, Recollection. 

[Concluding Remarks.] 

[Ydlcymh rasdtmaJemh hdvyam^ ‘ Poetry is a sentence, the soul whex-eof is flavour.* Such is 
the definition of poetry given by the Sdhiiya-darpana, and the present lecture deals with this 
question of flavour and its concomitants. As the arrangement in the BM»h&bhmhana is not 
very regular, a brief res'umd of the contents will not bo amiss. The foundation of all poetical 
Flavour (ra«a) is Emotion (6^ (fuo). A poetical work has one of the so-calk d Underlying 
Emotions (^sthdyt-hhdva) as its basis, and this forms the foundation of the Flavour (or Psychic 
condition produced in the hearer) which forms its distinguishing feature. One poem may be 
distinguished by the Erotic Flavour, and the Emotion, on which it is founded will be Love. 
Another may be distinguished by the Heroic Flavour, and its motive Emotion will be Magna- 
nimity. So also for other flavours. 

Each flavour must have one or more Excitants (vib1idm= dlamba 7 ia-{-vAd^pantty vv. 39, 40), 
and may have one or more Ensuants (janubhdva, v. 39), including Involuntary Expressions 
of Emotion, sdttvika-bhdva, v. 25), and Accessory Emotions {vyahMcMH-bMm^ vv. 40 
and ff.). 
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The Sdhitya-darpava gives examples of each of these for each flavour^ and the following 
table is an abstract of them.) which will make the matter cleat! — 


i'lavoTi^. 

Examples of Excitants. 

Ejaniples of Acced* 
sory Emotions 
{vyabhichdri bJidva). 

Examples of 
Ensuants (an^(> 
bhdva). 

Essential 
{dlambana). | 

Enhancing 

{uddipafiA). 

1. Erotic (inn- 
gi^ra)^ 

The heroes and 
heroines. 

The moon) sandal- 
ointment) hum 
of bees, etc. 

Such as self-dis- 
paragement, etc. 
Any of those men- 
tioned in 41 ff., 
except death (9), 
indolence (11), 

sternness (29). | 

Motions of the eye- 
brows, sideglances, 
etc. 

2. Comic (hdsy a). 

The thing laugh- 
ed at. 

The gestures, 
form) speech, 
etc., of the 
thing laughed 
at. 

Indolence (11), dis»« 
sembling (14), 

drowsiness (25), 
etc. 

Closing of the eyes, 
smiling, laughter, 
etc. 

8. Pathetic (^a- 
rund)^ 

The object sor- 
rowed for. 

JS, g,^ when the 
dead body of 
the loved one 
is being burn- 
ed. 

Self-disparagement 
(1), distraction (5), 
dementedness (16) 
debility (18), sick- 
ness (30), and the 
like. 

Cursing of one’s 
destiny, falling on 
the ground, wail- 
ing, changes of 
colour, sighs, sobs, 
stupefaction, rav- 
ing, and the like. 

4, Purions (rau- 
dra)^ 

An enemy. 

The behaviour of 
the enemy and 
description of 
the combats. 

Distraction (5), in- 
toxication (10)> 
flurry (24), im- 
patience (31), and 
the like* 

Emitting of the 
brows, biting of 
the lips, swelling 
of the arms, threa- 
tening gestures, 
reviling, angry 
looks, etc. 

Heroic (t>^ra). 

Persons that are 
to be conqaered, 
etc» 

The behaviour 
of the persons 
to he conquer- 
ed, etc. 

Equanimity (22), 
resolve (23), debate 

(32) , recollection 

(33) , and the like. 

The seeking of allies, 
etc. 

6* Terrible Q>ha<^ 
ydnaka). 

That by which 
fear is produc- 
ed. 

The fierce .ges^ 
tures, etc., of 
that which pro- 
duces fear. 

Apprehension (2)^ 
depression (7), 

death (9), demen- 
tedness (16), de- 
bility (18), flurry 
(24), and the like. 

Changes of colour 
and speaking with 
a stammering tone, 
faintings, perspira-^ 
tion, horripilation, 
trembling, looking 
in every direction, 
etc. 
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Examples of Excitants. 

Examples of Accea- 

Examples of 

Flavour, 

Essential 

{dla/oibana). 

Enhancing 

{uddipana). 

sory Emotions 
{vyabhichdri bhdva). 

Ensuants (awzt- 
bhdva). 

7. Disgustful 
(bihhatsa). 

Stinking flesb 
fibre and fat, 
and the like. 

Presence of 

worms, etc. 

Distraction (5), death 
(9), dementedness 
(16), flurry (24), 
sickness (30), etc. 

ij Spitting, averting 
; of the face, clos- 
ing of the eyes, 
etc- 

B, Marvellous 
(adbTiuta), 

Any supernatu- 
ral thing. 

The greatness of 
the qualities of 
the supernatu- 
ral thing. 

Joy (21),fluiTy(24), 
debate (32), and 
the like. 

Stupefaction, per- 
spiration, horripi- 
lation, stammer- 
ing speech, agita- 
tion, wide opening 
of the eyes, etc. 

9. Quietistic 
{mnta)e 

Either the emp- 
tiness and vani- 
ty of all things 
by reason of 
their not being 
lasting, or God 
(the only entity 
in the opinion 
of the quietist). 

Holy hermitages, 
sacred places, 
places of pil- 
grimage, pleas- 
ant groves, and 
the like. 

S elf-disparagement 

(i)» joy C21). 

resolve (23), recol- 
lection (33), etc. 

Horripilation, etc. 


[The translation of the word bMva has presented some diCBculty, It occurs in the 
phrases virbhdva, sthayi hMva, vyahhicMrt bMva, anu.bMva, and sdttviha bhdva. A perfect 
translation would render it in each case by the same English word, but this is impossible, for 
the Sanskpt word comprehends not only feelings and mental states, but also conditions of the 
body, I have followed the translation of the Sdkitya-darpam in translating vi-hhim by 
‘ excitant.’ Literally, it means that by which the mental or bodily states (jbhdva) of the heroes or 
spectators are altered {vi-bhdvayaniS). So also 1 hare translated mv-bhdva by ‘ensuant.’ In the 
remaining three phrases I have adopted the word ‘emotion’ as the nearest equivalent,' It suits 
well the meaning of sthdyi bhdva, and vyabhichdri bhdva being the converse, the same English 
word must necessarily be used in each case. The translation of the Suhitya-darpana eome- 

condition’ ,and sometimes by ‘pemanent mood ’ 
Sfhdym certainly does mean ‘ constant,’ or ‘permanent,’ in opposition to vyabhichdrin, ‘ change- 
able, but the nse of the word ‘ permanent ’ seems to me to be awkward, and I have adopted 
toe word Mderlying’ which, while not being a literal translation, accords well with the 
definition. In sdtivtka bhdva, bhdva does not mean ‘ emotion,’ but ‘ expression of emotion,’] 
End uf the Third lecture, entitled the EmoUont and other Constitumta of Flctvovr, 


{To be continued^') 


NOTE ON PROFESSOR JACOBI’S AGE OF THE VEPA AND ON 
PROFESSOR TILAK’S ORION. 

BY <J. BtHlBB, Ph.D., LL.D., 0.I.3B. 


As pecnliar circumstances have made me acqnaintod with the genesis of the i'TnTiA, 4 «„t 
chronolo^cal publications of Profs. Jacobi and b1i G. Tilak. who bfto. and toe 

P o the same arguments, claim a high antiquity for the beginning of the Indo-Aryan 
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civilization, I consider ifc desirable that I should state publicly wliat I know of the matter. 
The news that there were statements iiiYedio works, calculated to upset the prevailing theories 
regarding the age of the Veda, first came to me through ProF. Jacobi. When, at the end 
of our summer term of 1892, I started on a journey to England, I stopped on July 23rd for a 
few hours at Bonn in order to call on the former companion of my travels, who had so mate- 
rially lightened the tediousness of my Tour in the Rajputana Desert during the winter of 
1873-4 and had so efficiently assisted me in exploring the libi^aries of J^salmir and Bikanir. 
In the course of our conversation Prof, Jacobi mentioned his explanation of Bigveda VII. 
1 03, 9, and called my attention to the significance of the statements in the Brahmanas regarding 
the beginning and the end of the year as well as regarding the beginning of the three 
seasons. The last point interested me greatly, as I had shortly before treated of the 
chdttcrmdsyas, oi' three seasons of four months each, in connexion with the Pillar Edicts of 
AS6ka, and had again studied Prof. A. Weber’s truly “classical treatise” on the 
Nakshatras. We had a long talk on the importance of the indications that the so-called 
Krittikfi- series was not the oldest arrangement of the Nakshatras, known to the Hindus, and I 
congratulated Prof. Jacobi on his discovex'ieg which, he told me, would be made public in 
the FesischHft on the occasion of Prof, von Roth’s jubilee. 

Six weeks later the Committee of the Ninth International Oriental Congress sent to me the 
MS. of Prof. Tilak’s Orion with the request that I would give my opinion on the advisability of 


its being printed in the Transactions. To my surprise I found that his views very closely agreed 
with those expressed to me by Prof. Jacobi, and that he quoted some of those very passages to 
which Prof. Jacobi had called my attention. Though it was impossible for me to agree with 
Prof. Tilak about all his details, I nevertheless recommended that his work should be printed in 
its entirety, as I believed that he had made an important discovery, which had also been made 
independently by Prof. Jacobi. Want of funds prevented the Committee from canying out 
my recommendation, and the Transactiam of the Congress contain only an abstract of the volume. 
Some time after my return to Vienna in October, I received from Prof. Tilak two copies of 
the printed abstracts. One of them I sent to Prof. Jacobi towards the end of December, and 
it was then only that I acquainted him with Prof. Tilak’s discoveries and the submission of 
his large work to the Oriental Congress. Under the circumstances the honour of haying found 
this new method of utilising the astronoinical facts, mentioned in Vedio literature, belongs to 
Profs. Jacobi and Tilak conjointly, though the latter has published his results earlier, and 
though, as I have learned from a private letter of his, he has been gradually working out his 
theories for several years. The character of the two publications shows also clearly that the 
two gentlemen have worked independently of each other. 


With respect to their new theory I can only say that in my opinion they haye good 
their proposition, that the K^ritfcikiVseries is not the oldest arrangement of the Nak- 

shatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter once had an older One, which placed Mrigasiras 
at the vernal eq'c.iuoXf If this proposition has not been prove^I mathematically, ifc has at least 
been made probable so probable that it may be used as fche foundation for a future chronology 
of the so-called Vedic period of India. The chief arguments, contained both in Prof. Jacobi’s 
paper and in Prof. Tilak’s Orion, appear to me the following ; - 

While the arrangement of the Naksliatras according to the Krittikfi-series places the winter 
solstice in the month of M%ha, the vernal equinox in Vaisakha, the summer solstice inSrfivana and 
the autumnal equinox in K^rfctika, there are a number of passages in Vedic works wMch contain 
contradictory statements. The well-known passages from the TaUHHija SaMtd, ae well as Jom 
the lEamUtaki and FancliavMa Brdhmmas, to which Prpf. Tilak, Cno% p. 67, adds one ^om 

the 06jpatha Brdhynam, and to. which othe rs might be added from the hrauta Sutras, declares 

1 See g., Brauta SHira, v. W 

« If one kindles sacred Jirs) on the fnllmoon day of Phfllgiina, one places it in the month of the year , {Jience 

the sacred fire and that it will be lost, in case it is ]^dled on the first day of the year. 
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the fullmoon night of PhAlguna to be “ the month of the year/* Moreover, another passage of 
the Taittirya Sathhitd asserts that Uttara Phalgnni is the first night of the year and Piirva 
Phalguni is the last, which assertions are repeated in flgarative language by the author of 
the Kausiiitaki BrAhmana. From the first set of uttemnces both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak 
infer, as has been done by others before them, that in the Yedic times a year, beginning 
with the full moon of Phalguna, was used, and Prof. Jacobi alone points out that the second 
set of statements permits the inference that there was also a second year, beginning exactly six 
months later in Praushthapada or Bliadrapada.^ 

The same scholar shews farther that a third reckoning began ivith the month of Marga- 
sirsha, which in the Orihya Siitraa and in Pacini’s Grammar is called Igrah/lya^a or -igraha- 
yayika ‘belonging to the beginning of the year/3 Thus there are for the Vedic times three 
years, a Phnlguna-year, six months later a Praushthapada-year, and again three months 
later a Margasirsha-year. Such a variety of beginnings is, according to Prof, Jacobi, not 
surprising, as the Hindus used in historical times and still use various initial days for their 
reckoning, sometimes two or three in the same province. In order to shew the force of this 
argument more fully, I may add, that in historical India the year began, or begins, with not 
less than seven different months, viz., (1) Ohaitra, (2) Vaisakha, (3; Ashudha, (4) Bhadrapada, 
(6) i.svina, (6) Karttika and (7) Margasirsha, while a beginning with Phalguna has been proved 
for Ceylon by Prof. Kern (Der Buddhismus, Yol. II. p, 263.)^ The first three beginnings, 
as well as the fifth and sixth, are known from the works of astronomers and from inscriptions. 
The fourth is expressly mentioned by Bferfini, India, Yol. II. p. 8,5 and so is the seventh, which, 
in his times, was used in various proviucesof Northern and North-Western India. Its occurrence 
is also vouched for by the Bhagavadgitd, X. 35, by MahabhaTata, XIII. 106, 11 ff. (as Prof. 
Jacobi points out to me), and by the AmarMshak This is just what might be expected in a large 
country like India, which was cut up into numerous political and other divisions. But it seems 
to me that in the Yedic works there are other indications, such as the contradictory statements 
regarding the number of the seasons, shewing that the reckoning of time even in the most 
early period was by no means uniform and that various opinions regarding astronomical matters 
prevailed. 

®h0 question^ Whioli HoW arises, is what the astronomical position of the Nakshatras was, 
according to which the three initial months of these Yedic years were named. Do these yeai's 
belong to the period when the colure of the equinoxes passed through Krittika and YisakhS. and 
that of the solstices through Magba and SravanA ? Or do they belong to an earlier time, when 
the oolure of the solstices went through Uttara Phalgun! and Purva BhadrapadA and that of 
the equinoiea through Mrigasiras and Mfila ? In other words do they belong to the time, when 
the series of the Naksbatras, counting from that at the vernal equinox, began, with KfittikA, 
or from the period when Mfigasiras occupied that position ? 

Both scholars decide for the latter assumption, but cn grounds which partly differ. In 
stating these, I venture to arrange those among them, which appear to me particularly valuable, 
in my own way, and to somewhat expand them. 

An d priori argument for Profs. Jacobi’s and Tilak’s views is, that it gives a rational 
explanation, why the ancient Hindus began their years with these three months. If the winter 

^ llie enumeration of the months in the PariHshta No. 57 of the AthdrvdAjeda begins, as !E*rof. Weber states 
(Did vedischm Nachrichien von den Ndkihatras, IL p. 884, Note with ^rftval^a, and proves the use of a VarshAyeat 
for the period, when according to the KrittikA- series the summer solstice fell in Maghfi. [The Jawa Jmifyudiva^ 
ponnotti likewise gives S&vana as the first month, see Weber, Indiisohe Stud/ient Yol. XVI. p. 415. Jacobi.] 

* Professor Tilak (Orion, p. 79) combats the idea that the Hindus ever began the year with this month, but 
adduces valuable evidence (also mentioned in Prof. Weber’s essay quoted above) for the fact, which is clearly 
stated by B5rfint. 

^ Ckimpare also ZdnixsAtra, p. 39, 1. 9 [H. Jacobi.] 

« One of my Pandits in Surat, I forget which of them, told me that some Brahmans still began the year with 
Bhtdrapada. 
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solstice fell in Phalguna, the vernal equinox in Jyaishfha, the summer solstice in Praushthapad*. 
and the autumnal equinox in Mftrgasti-sha, it would be a perfectiy rational proceeding to begin 
counting with any one of them. And it is conceivable that different schools of priests or 
of astronomers might decide for starting each with a different one of these four months, and 
might select respectively -Hima, Vasanta, VarsM orSarad years. With the Krittika-series 
the° beginnings are not as easily intelligible. For with that, Phalguna and Pianshthapada 
are the second months of each Ayana, and Mfu’gaslrsha lies one month behind the autumnal 
equinox. A good reason for the selection of the second months as initial points of reckoning 
seems difficult to imagine. 

Secondly, as both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak point out, with the winter solstice 
in Pfirva Bhadiapada the first Nakshatra after the autumnal equinox is Mfila or Muhl, 
and if one begins to count from this, as must be done with a MArga^rsha yew. the last will be 
JvAshth&. The etymological meaning of Miila, “ root,” would agree with its being taken as 
the first constellation of the Sarad-year, and so would that of its older name Vichptau “the 
separators.” In like manner the name JySshthA, « the -oldest,” would be suitable for the 
last Nakshatra of the year. With any other arrangement the names remain inexplicable. 

Thirdly, several rules connected with sacred matters indicate that in ancient times the 
month of Piaushthapada or BhAdrapada was that in which the summer solstice fell. 


(1) The importance of one set of such rules, those regarding the date of the UpAkarana, 
or opening of the annual term of study, has struck both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak. 
The chief time for study was in ancient India the rainy season. For during the Monsoon 
cut-door life necessarily ceases, and people are forced to seek their occupation in the narrowest 
circle, their houses or their villages. Consequently the Onktf a and DA«ma Saime state not 
rarely that the solemn opening of the annual term happens “on the app^nce of the herbs, 

,• e in the first days of the Monsoon, when after the first heavy faU of ram the new vegetation 
sUUs up as if by magic. The Monsoon bursts all over the FttarApatha, and in a large portion 
oftheDakshinApatha, exactly, or almost exactly, at the summer solstice. It is oidy on the 
Malabar coast and in the Karnatik that the beginning of the rams falls a month earher and a br^k 
comes lUst about the summer solstice,® while the eastern coast of the Dekhan, which is under 
the infinenoe of the East-Monsoon, shews altogether diffierent meteorological conditions. 

Under the circumstances stated the « appearance of the herbs ” mention^ by the SHtras, 
must fall in a month, corresponding in part with our month of June. Actually the ^cred 
+ oHaoa referred to as well as the metrical Smritts name three different months. .^1 of 
them with one exception? state that the full moon of 'SrAvaua, or its Hasfe-^y, is most suitable 
f t J uuAkaiana and the modern substitute for the latter, the so-called SrAva^i, or annual 
linewal o/the satired string, is still performed in SrAvana. According to the luni-solar 
the month of SrAvaua corresponds at present to our July-Augusc, and ao^rding to the Tmes of 
7 f ^ 7 J the Rik.6rAvant fell in 1888 on August 20, that of the Taourvedins on August 

—1 equinoxlay at or near KrittikA and the Nakshatra 

of M^hA stood at the summer solstice, the month of SrAvaua, of course, moludmg the day when 
the sun turns towards south and the beginning of the rainy season. It is during this period, or 
r that the Hindus kept the Krittika-series even after it had become astronomica ly 

L^^%possibly somewhat later, that the rule, fixing the UpAkau-apa in SrAvaua, must have been 


settled. 

In addition to the month of SrAvana. five and Marma SiOr^, aa well as the Msnn- 

smriti, name the month of B hAdrapada or Pranshthapada as an optional term for theUpakara. . 

e See Mr. H. F. Blaudford’a'^infaU of India.” InMan Metecroloffieal Memoir*. YoL ID., and especially hw 
Bummary on Idle summer rainsi p. 

of SrAvapa. The date U an eriraordioarily late one. because there was 

an intercalation of Cbaitra. 
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Optional rules in Vedic works not rarely record ancient usages, wMck had become obsolete, but 
which the teachers did not like to omit on account of their sanctity. Hence the conjecture that 
this may be the case with the second date for the Upakarana, readily suggests itself. 
And a passage from the Mmdyana, adduced by Prof. Jacobi, according to which in the poet's 
time the Samavedins actually began their studies in Praushthapada, -confirms this view. If the 
Upakarana was once celebrated in Praushthapada, that month must have included the beginning 
of the rains and the summer solstice. The period when this was actually the case, lies 
about the year 4000 B. 0., when the colure passed through Uttara Phalguni and Purva Bhadra. 
pada. and the Nakshatra of Mrigasiras occupied the place of Krittika at the vernal equinox. . 

The third month, in which the Upakarana may take place, is according to the BandhAyana 
and VaikhAnasa Sutras, Ishadha, which daring the period from 550 B. 0. to 550 A. D. included 
the summer solstice. It is possible that this rule was framed, when the Asvinl-series of the 
Nakshatras had supplanted that beginning with Krittika. But it is also possible that the authors 
of the two Sutras, who were natives of Southern India, changed the date, becanse in their native 
country the Monsoon begins in the month preceding Sravana. For the question under consi- 
deration the passage of Bandhayana (Bharma Sutra, I. 12, 16) is of some interest, becanse it 
mentions, besides the new date, the ancient one in Sravana, and thus confirms the interpretation 
put on the occurrence of the optional term in Praushthapada. j 

(2) A second rule, which evidently places the month of Praushthapada-Bhadrapada at the 
summer solstice andiu the beginning of the rains, has been noticed by Prof. Jacobi alone. 
He points out that the Jainas, the most aucient heterodox sect of India, begin their Pajjusan or 
Parynshana on the fourth or fifth day of Bhadrapada, and that the Pajjusan marks the old 
term of the retreat of the Jaina monks during the rainy season. All Indian ascetics, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, were and still are bound by their rules to pub a stop to their wanderings 
'during the Monsoon, and to devote the four rainy months to the study of their scriptures, to 
meditation, prayer and preaching, as the rules of their order may require. The loss of the 
ancient BJiiksIm Sdtras makes it impossible to determine when the Brahminical ascetics began 
their Varsha. Only the bare fact that they kept it, is mentioned in the Dharma sitras of 
Gautama, III. 13,® of Baudhayana, IL 11, 20, aud of Vaikhanasa, III. 6 (beginning). But we 
are better olE with respect to the heretical Bauddhas and Jainas. 

According to the Vinayapitaka^® the Bauddha monks began their vassa on the day after the 
full moon either of ABhadha or of SrAvana. The second term, which the Buddhists themselves 
call the later one, corresponds with the arrangement of the months according to the Krittika- 
series, and has no doubt been taken over from Brahmanical rules. The earlier term may be an 
innovation, made by the Bauddhas, because in the fifth century B. C., when their religion was 
founded, the Monsoon began no longer in Sravana but in AsbAdha.ii The Jainas finally have also 
a double beginning of their VAsAvasa. According to the usual rules now in force the Ohatur- 
masa of the Jainas, the season in which laymen and monks are forbidden to stir beyond their 
towns and villages, begins with the day after the full moon in AshA^ha. Thus Vardhamana’s, 
AcMradinahara, 31, 9, says 

II ^ II 

* In my note to tlie translation of this passage (Sacred PooXss ofiJie JEasi, Yol. 11 p. 191) I have first stated 
that the vassa of the Buddhist, which even in 1879 was still believed to be a peculiar Buddhist institution, 
only an imitation of a Brahmanical rule. 

See the passages in my note on Aloka’s Pillar Edict V., BpigrapMa InMca, VoL II. p. 263 ; compare also 
Prof. Kern’s, BuMhismus, Yol. II. p. 260. 

Professor Kern, loc, cit., proposes a different explanation, based on the assumption that AshA^ha was chosen 
according to the Ceylonese schema of seasons. But, as the Northern and the Southern Buddhists agree in permitting 
the voss-i to be begun in AshAdha, I think it more probable that the custom was an TTiflin.n one, started in Bebar, 
where the Monsoon sets in during the month of June. 
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“ From Margasirslia until Asliadha the great sages undertake journeys in each month ; to 
stop in one place is not suitable for them.” 

Hence the season of rest lasts from Southern Ashadha bad! or Northern 6ravana badi to 
the middle of Karttika,^^ and in the Times of India Calendar for 18^8, the Chanmasa of the 
Sravaks is entered under Ashadha-SrS,vana badi 1, corresponding with July 23.^2 Nevertheless, 
there is the Pajjusan or Paryushana, which begins, as the KalpasCitra states, one month and 
twenty days after the commencement of the Monsoon, on Bhiidrapada sudi 5. And the 
Pajjusan, now frequently called a festival, is the true Varshavasa of the Jaina monks. It 
expi^ssly receives this name^s and, like the Vassa of the Bauddhas, it is the season for preach- 
ing and devotional practices. It is obvious that here two different beginnings of the monsoon- 
retreat or Vassa have been fitted into one system. The later one dates from the time, 
when, in accordance with Mrigasirss-series of Nakshatras, Bhadrapada was the month of 
the summer solstice and of the rains. The earlier one agrees with the arrangement of 
the months according to the As vim-series. And it is not astonishing that the Jainas 
should have preserved a custom, based on this very ancient scheme of the year. Their 
traditional chronology places the death cjf their first historical prophet Parsva in the first half 
of the eighth century B. C., and, as will be shewn below, it is according to tbe newest discoveries 
hio-hly probable that their sect really sprang up about that time. It is farther not im- 
probable, that in the eighth century B. 0. the rules of the Brahmanical BhiJcshu Sutras may 
have prescribed the begininng of the Varsha in Bhadiapada, just as a number of Grihya and 
Dharma Sutras, even in later times, place the Upakaitina in the same month. If that was 
so, the Jaina teachers naturally would copy the practice from their predecessors. 

H. A third significant rule, which is mentioned hy Prof. Tilak alone, enjpins the 
performance of the holiest Sraddha in Bh^drapada.^^ The half of the year, during which the sun 
travels towards the south, is the Pitriyana, the period sacred to the Manes. It is a matter, 
of course, that the Manes must be connected with the beginning of this period. And we actually 
find that they are named as the tutelary deities of the MaghU Nakshatra, which according to the 
Kritbikd-series stands at the summer solstice. Moreover, several Dharma Sutras contain a 
verse, which the Manes are said to address to their living descendants, and which prays that 
they may offer Sraddhas “ in the rainy season and under the constellation Magh^,”i5 
the same reason the performance of a Sraddha is necessary on the full moon day of Sravana. 
If nevertheless we find that the holiest Sraddha falls in Bhadrapada and the whole dark half 
of this month is pre-eminently sacred to the Manes, the inference that this is due to the former 
position of that month at the beginning of the Pitriyana, appears not unwarranted. 

These arguments, it seems to me, are the strongest, which the two scholars have brought 
forward in order to shew that the Vedic Ph^Iguna, Praushthapada and Margasirsha years began 
respectively with the winter and summer solstices and the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi 

la From the Kalpasdira, para. 123 (8. B. JS., Vol. II. p. 264), it woiald appear that its author likewise knew this 
period of the Varshfivasa. For he says that Vardhamaua died in Kftrttika, the fourth month of the rainy season 
which he passed in the offioe of the royal clerks at PAvfi. 

18 Professor Jacobi has been good enough to furnish me for this paper with some passages, which are very 
clear on this point. In the Pow/rwhandJbaZpa NiryuJcti, the second g&th& enumerates the several synonyms for 
pnjjosavan& (Paijusan), and the seventh is vdsdvdsa, in which Jinaprabha*s PanjM remarks, f frT 

*11 ^1^® begiiming of his commentary the same author gives the following explanation on the word 

paryugha1^&, ^ I I 'lit ?rnf3': f 8T^f*jfe!r qj- 

8r*’rr ^ ll other ntterances to the same effect are found in the Saihdehavishaushadhi on tbe S^mS-chilri 

section of the KaVpnaHtra, and have been printed by Prof, Jacobi in the notes to his edition. 

1* Orion, pp. 91, 216. Professor Tilak has not quoted any authorities, probably because tjie great sanctity of the 
Mahfilaya Srfiddha is known to every Hindu. If authorities are required they may be found, e, g., in Hemftdri’s 
Parii^shak&nda, Part HI. pp. 195 ff., andinJfanu, III, 259, as well as in the parallel passages, quoted in the Synopsis 
to my Translation. 

18 Vasishtha, XI. 40, and the parallel passage in the note to my Translation. 
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mentions in addition two otter points. In tte beginning of bis paper be quotes JJ.-V.. 
Vn. 103, 9 

which according to his interpretation meana, “They guard the sacred order, these males never 
forget the proper time of the twelfth (month).*’ The passage thus alleges that the frogs are 
annually resuscitated in the twelfth month, of course, the last of the hot season, and it 
indicates that the year began with the rains or about the summer, solstice. The assei'tion that 
the frogs reappear before the rains does agree with the actualities observable in India, It is 
perfectly true that the large species, usually called the bull-frog, makes the nights hideous with 
its cries about a fortnight before the Alonsoon commences.- I shall never forget my experiences 
during the hot season of 1863, when I lived in the old Elphinstone College near the Gavilliii 
Talao in Bombay. During the latter half of May the bull- frogs came out every night and, 
sitting round the tank, disturbed my sleep with the noises, which are described in so graphic a 
manner in the Frog-hymn of the Rigveda and in the coiTesponding verses of the Atharvaveda. 
But unfortunately the all-important word dvddcbsd iu R. V., VII. 103, 9, is axnbiguous and may 
mean also “ the (year) consisting of twelve (parts).** I do not see any particular philological 
objection to Prof. Jacobi’s rendering, but I cannot put any great value on a Ihie which may also 
be translated — ‘‘ They keep the sacred order of the year, these males never forget tlie proper 
season,” whereby the allusion to a Vai*sh^-year is lost.^® 

Another argument of Prof. Jacobies, dmwn from R, V,, X. 85, 13, seems to me equally 
precarious. It is possible that the verses connecting the entry of SdryA, the celestial prototype 
of a bride, into her husband’s house with the Nakshatra Arjunyali or Phalgunyal>, may refer 
to the sun’s entering on a course, u e., beginning a new year oxt the day of its coiijunction with 
Uttara Phalguni.^^ But other explanations are equally possible. 

Among the numerous further arguments, which* Prof. Tilak brings forward in his 
chapters IV.-VII., there is, I fear, none wdiich will help to convince our fellow-students of the 
soundness of the new theory. His contention that Mrigasiras was once called Ag^rahayaiia, 
because it sto(3»d at the head of the series of Nakshatias and at the vernal equinox, with which 
the Yasanta-year began, would be most important, if it could be established- Unfortunately the 
word Agrah^yanais not as yet traceable in Sanskrit literature, and the name Agrahayani, which 
really is given to Mrigasiras, is explained by the fact that one of tlie old Indian years did begin 
in the month of Mirgasirsha or Agrahuyaiia.^® Professor Tilak donies this. But he has not only 
to refute the Mahdbhdrata and Amarasimha, As stated above, the perfectly clear statement 
of BIruni is opposed to his view, and it is not to be thought of, that B6rfini and his Hindu 
informants could have been in error on the simple question of fact whether in A. D. Iu3a a 
Margasirsha year was actually used in various provinces of North-Western India, As they 
say that this was the case, 1 cannot but believe them and see a confirmation of their statement 
in the hints of the Mahdbhdrata and of the Ainatahdsha, 

But to return to the main question. It seems to me that what has been set forth above is 
quite sufficient to make it at least probable that some Vedio wi*iting8 have preserved reminis- 
cences of a time when the Nakshatra PraushthapadA or BhadrapadA stood at the winter solstice 
and the vernal equinox fell in Mrigasiras, and that this arrangement has left its traces in the rules 
regarding the seasons for certain ceremonies and sacrifices. The period when this arrangement 

Professor Jacobi authorises me to state that he is fully aware of the objections, which may be raised against 
his first argument. He has placed it first, merely because the verse first suggested to him the idea that the ancient 
Hindus might have had a Varsha-year, and this observation induced him to examine the other Vedic passages 
regarding the beginnings of the Vedic years and the position of the months in which they occur. 

17 Compare also Prof. Weber, Naehric'hfen von den vediachen Ndkahairaa, 11. p. 364 ff. 

^ “ liegarding the grammatical explanation of the word Agrah&yana, see VMika, 4, on Panini, V. 4, 86 where 
it is enumerated among the N%^6ias, formed by the affix (wgt without change of meaning. 
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was correct is, according to Prof. Jacobi's fssuble, the year 4420 B. C, And if due allowance 
is made for possible and very probable &m> no £ observation, the year 3800 B. 0. may be fixed as 
the lowest term when a Mrigasiras-series co nld iavre been settled. This result does not prove that 
any verse or line of the ^ edas was eoanpo.sed iu those remote times, nor does it necessarily 
prove that the astronomical observations, or wbicli it is based, were made by the ancient Indo- 
Aryans. For the whole ITakshatra syatom. wi^lili iilie Mrigasiras-series may have been borrowed 
from one of the ancient Semitic or Tar-anisLnn-atinns, some of which possessed an astronomical 
science in very early times. But, wbat tbe result proves is that the arrangement of the 
UTakshatras with the Kpittik&s as th&. Tearuiul equinox is an Indian invention. If in 
India a MyigaMras-seriesi® precedoid t^he Kfittika-series, the latter cannot have been 
borrowed from a foreign nat?on. 

As the position of Krittika at ttie wencLaleqninox was astronomically correct about 2550 
B. C.,2® the observations cannot, even, if the necessary allowance is made for errors owing to 
imperfect methods, be assumed to have toeem aiEude later than about 2000 B. 0. At this time 
the ancient Hindus must have possessod Q.n aaafcr onomical science, probably very elementary, 
yet based on scientific principles and on. aoibiial observation. 

Moreover, the result of Profs. PacoTbi’s aid Tilak’s researches proves, too, that some 
of the Hindu rites and sacriJaceB exiatecief^et before the time when the Krittika-series 
was invented, and were settled long bef^bra the year 2000 B. C. This second inference 
is supported by Professor Jacobi’s remaLTks reg-arling the connexion of the Dhruva or pole-star 
with the ancient Vedic marriage-ritual, -whi ch, ibliowgh only known to us from the Qriliya Sutras, 
yet must date from very remoiie time-s. He stews that, during about six centuries between 
8100 and 2500 B. 0., a real pole-star existed, -tlis observation of which might have led to the 
well-known popular custom, accordingf to wkdtfii He husband on the wedding night points out 
the Dhruva to his bride and exhorts li«er nevest 1o forsake her new home, just as the star never 
changes its position. Professor Jaeokoi rmiffciii Ihave added that in later times, even during 
the Vedic period, the motion of the pol.e-Bfc ar liad been observed by the Hindus. In tbe 
Maitrdyana Brdhmana Upanishad^^ the Hotiom »£ the pole-star is mentioned as one of the 
many instances of mutability to which sbllterregstiial and celestial beings are subject. 

These inferences from the new tlbeotry a^re ealc’nlated, not to fix the agaof particular 
hymns or portions of the Veda^ hut, as Pr-of. Jacobi says at the end of his paper, to upset 
the still very popular doctrine, aceori-ing to wfliich the whole ancient literary development of 
India is believed to have begun about 1200 B.C5, and to have been completed within a com- 
paratively short space of time. Prof 0 ss;orjraco"bi declares himself strongly against this theory 
which has been put forward most clearly an-d worked out most fully in Prof, Max Muller’s 

famous History of Ancient Sanshrit And he contends that the periods of two 

hundred years, allotted there to the desTelopnneut of each of the three oldest forms of literary 
composition, involve sheer impossibilities. Sinoilii-r remarks have been made by other scholars 
in reviews of Prof. Max Miiller’s book audel sew^iere. The objections have been supported 
both by general considerations and by specisal arrgnxnente drawn from Indian literature. 

At the stage, which the Indo-A37yaa researtek las reached at present, theories which place 
the composition of the oldest Vedic hyiana Oiboui-t 1 SOO or even 1500 B. C. and the completion of 

I merely use the term MjigMixas-serieB” Jor itlie sake of convenience. The ancient Hindus probably 

began to ooant from Mida, and the more correofe expzreasi* on would be MtLla-series.” 

30 Professor Tilak gives the year 2350 B. C. My ast-coiiomioal adviser, Dr. B. Sehram, sides with Prof. Jacobi. 
Dr. S(^ram says in a letter on the subject: — . 

** The precession amounts at present to 50*^ 26 a^nnnsall;; or to 1*^ in 72 years. But it does not remain constant. 
Two thousand years ago it was about 45”, ainL4 vve get the 78 years for a degree, entered in Prof. Jacobi’s 

Table. It is a matter of oourse that also tl^ £g 4 nreis oosreot for a certain period only. It is impossible to give 
generally correct figures for long periods, becai^ue t?;liQ required for the passage through a whole degree, is 

veriable.” 

31 See SaarsA Books of the East, Vol. XV. p.289. Vr^fessor A. Weber was the first to call attentiou to the 
passage in the Indisohs StvAien, Tol. IX. p. 39A 
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the SriiH about 600 B. C , are no longer tenable, naj hardly disputable. The results of the 
Vedic studies, elaborated by M. Bergaigiie and by Profs. Pischel and Geldner, shew more 
and more clearly that even the oldest Suktas are not the productions of a people, combining the 
intellectual qualities ot the ancient Greeks with the moral character of the ancient Teutons, — 
as depicted by Tacitus in his romantic Germania — in short of a nation resembling the abstract 
Aryans or Indo-Europeans, created by the fancy of the older school of comparative philologists 
and destroyed by the researches of Prof. 0. Schrader. The results, at which the Vedists 
of the philological school have arrived, make it probable that the llisliis closely resembled 
the Hindus of historical India. Thereby the supposition of Prof. Max Miiller, that the 
early literary life of India showed “ a greater luxuriance tlian that of later periods becomes 
hard to credit, and the conjecture that the ancient Indians raced through the so-called 
Ohhandas, Mantra and Bralimana periods at a furiously fast pace loses its chief support. 

Moreover, irrespective of the results of the Vedic studies, it cannot bo denied that all the 
facts, which the more complete exploration of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literature 
and of the inscriptions has revealed of late years, prove the pre-chronologicul period of the 
Indo-Aryan history to extend very considerably beyond 1200 or 1500 B. C. This remark 
holds good with respect to the political history as well as to tlio history of litemtnre and 
religion. It is now evident that the conquest of the South by the D mil manical In do- Aryans 
took place earlier than was assumed some fifteen years ago, and it is no longer doubtful that 
Prof. Lassen’s estimate, who places it in the sixth century B. 0. or even earlior^s and before 
the colonisation of Ceylon, is nearer the truth than Dr. BiirnoH’s, who believed that it must b© 
placed after the beginning of our era. The sober facts, which hitherto have bocotno known 
through the inscriptions, are that slices of the eastern and tlio wostern Dravi<Ja districts 
belonged to the xVCaurya empire, and that the romaiudor of tho South was in the time of AAdka 
divided between the indepondont States of thoOholas, Parifjyas, Korahw, Pidtudas and Andhras. 
As6ka's eastern Dravida possession, Kalihga, was inhabited, at the time of tho compiest about 
250 B. 0., as he tolls us in the thirteenth Hock- Hid ict, by numerous Brahmans and members of 
various sects, directed by ascetics. Tlio Kalihgas were, it would seem, exactly in the same 
state of civilisation as the inhabitants of India north of Ganges. The state, in which his 
western Dravida province Mysore was, is not accumtely described. But tlie two geographical 
names, Isila and yuvanagiri, which the SiddApur edicts contain, are Aryan, and point to the 
conclusion that the country was thoroughly under Aryan influence. Tho same inference 
may be drawn from the name of the neighbouring Vanavasii, whiidi is mentioned in the Buddhis-. 
tic traditions of the times of Asoka. Among the iudepeudent southern kingdoms, which Aa6ka 
mentions, there is only one, that of tho Andliras, i^egarding which something definite is known. 
The inscription of the Bhattiprolu Stfipa, which come from the Andhra districts and probably 
belong either to the times of AAdka or to the reign of his immediate successor, shew cdearly that 
the country was fully hinduised. They contain more than a score of names of chiefs and 
merchants, among which there is not one of Dravidian origin. All tho personal names, as well 
as that of a town, are Aryan, and among them we find tho familiar Bmhinanical apptdhiiioiis 
Knbiraka,^*. e., Kubdraka, VaghavA, f. e., VyaghmpAd, Bharado, ».c., Bharata, 8atugl»6, e., fSatru- 
ghna> Jdto, i. e,, Jayanta, Pigald, t, e., Pihgala, Pigaha, i. e*, Vigraha (Brahinan)» which clearly 
prove an acquaintance with Brahmanical mythology and with the Epic legends. The same 
documents speak also of the existence of guilds and ghhthCs^ or committees of trustees super- 
vising religious foundations, such as were known all through Aryan India* Some fifty or 
sixty years after As&ka, the widow of the third xVudhm king Sutakani I., Queen NayanikA, 
informs us in the large NanAghAt inscription, tliat she was an adherent of the old Kar- 
mamArga and caused numerous expensive ^luuta sacrifices to be offered. Farther, she invokes 
Krishna and Samkarsbana, the sons of the Moon. She thus indicates that the Voish^iava creed 
was prevalent in the south, side by side with the sacrificial worship of the Vedic deities. These 


Indische MtheHh^m8hmd$9 Vol. II, p. ilO. 
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clear and numeroas indications of the prevalence of Aryan and Brahmanical civilisation in 
Sonthei’n India daring the third century B. 0. and the first half of the second would be 
sufficient to warrant the assertion that the conquest of the Dravida country cannot have taken 
place later than in the fifth century. But there is further evidence that it happened 
even earlier. For, the Brahmanical tradition asserts that a number of the Vedic schools of the 
Taittirhja Veda, such as those of Baudhayana, Apastamba, and Bhilradv&ja, Hiraayakesin 
sprang up in the south. And the genuineness of this tradition ia confirmed by internal evi- 
dence, furnished by their Suiras, and by various other circumstances* The same Brahmanical 
tradition, which is supported by that of the later Buddhists, makes the second of the Bishis 
of grammar, Katyayana, a native of Dravidiau India, and there is much in his notes on the 
grammar of Panini, that shows his intimate acquaintance with the south, its geography, its ethno- 
graphy, and its political condition. The author of the VdrUiJcas wrote certainly not later than 
in the third century, and the Vedic Siitrakaras, or at least some of them, belong to even earlier 
times. The mere fact that Brahmanical learning fiourished in the Dravida country centuries 
before tbe beginning of our era, is sufficient to push back the date of the conquest to the seventh 
or eighth century B. C. Finally, works belonging to the Buddhist canon like the JdtaJsas, refer, 
in their prose portions and in the presumably older Gathas, not rarely to the eastern Dravidian 
districts, and narrate ancient legends regarding their rulers, which represent them as ordinary 
Rajputs, governing according to the principles of Brahmanical statecraft. Their contents fully 
coiifinii the inferences deducible from the ancient Brahmanical literature regarding the early 
occupation of the South. With the conquest of Southern India about 700 or even about 600 
B. 0., the assumption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or even about 1500 B. 0. the 
nm'thern corner of India and eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The idea 
that the Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its many clan-divisions and its perpetual 
internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000 square miles, which form the area of 
India (excluding the Panjab, Assam and Burma) and should have founded States, organised 
on the same model, all over this vast territory within the space of five, six or even eight 

hundred years, appears simply ludicrous; especially if it is borne in mind that this territoiy 
was inhabited not merely by forest tribes, bub in part by peoples possessing a civilisation not 
much inferior to that of the invaders. More than the doable of the longest period named was 


required for suot achievements. 
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Bhalctiin&rga, a mixture of tlie philosophical tenets of the Vpaniskads with the exclusiv® 
worship of one of the great popular deities. Among these the heterodox Jainas claim to have 
had a prophet, whose death their traditional chronology places in the year 776 B. 0. The 
trustworthiness of the Jaina tradition has been confirmed, of late, in very many particulars. 
And it has been shewn in particular that their second date, that of the death of their last pro- 
phet Vardhamana or Mahavira, is approximately coirect. As the Jainas assert that the 
ISTiggantha Yardhamana, the son of the N^ya Rajput, died in 526 B. 0. and the Buddhist 
canon places the death of the Nigantha teacher, the son of the Nata husbandman, before the 
Nirvana of Sakyamuni Gautama, which fell between 484 and 474 B. 0., it is evident that the 
Jaina date cannot be much out, though a small error is very probable. 

As it thus appears that up to 500 B. C. the Jaina chronology is more than a baseless 
fabric, there is good reason to suppose that the date for Parsva, whose doctrines and pupils 
are not rarely mentioned in the Jaina Angas^ is not absolutely untrustworthy. The period 
of 250 years, which, according to the tradition, lies between the twenty-third Tirtbaukara and 
his successor is not a long one and •primd facie unsuspicious. It may contain a small error, 
as traditional dates frequently do. But the great probability of the view, expressed by Prof. 
Jacobi and by others before him,23 that Parsva was the real historical founder of Jainism and 
that he lived in the second half of the eighth century B. 0., seems to me also indisputable. 
If it must be conceded that a heterodox sect, whose teaching is based on a development of the 
doctrines of the Jn^namarga sprang up at that early period, it becomes impossible to reconcile 
this admission with the theory that the Brahmana period began about fifty years earlier. Still 
more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary activity of the Indo-Aryans began 
about 1200 or 1500 B. 0. is another point, which, I think, can be proved, that the ancient 
Bhagavata, S^tvata or PAncharStra sect, devoted to the worship of NArilyana and its deified 
teacher Erishpa Devakiputra, dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jainas in 
the eighth century B. O. To give the details here would unduly lengthen this already long 
note. And I reserve their discussion for my Indian Studies, No. IV. The essentials may, 
however, be stated. They are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhanasa Dharma Sutra permits 
me to fully prove the correctness of Prof. Kern’s (or rather KalakachArya’s and TJtpala’s) 
identification of the Ajivikas with the Bhdgavatas, and (2) that the sacred books of the 
Buddhists contain passages, shewing that the origin of the Bhdgmatas was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by indications contained in 
Brahmanical works. It is even possible that ultimately a terminus d quo may be found for the 
date of its founder, though 1 am not yet prepared to speak with confidence on this point. 

As thus numerous facts, connected with the political, literary and religious history of 
India, force me to declare that the eommonly credited estimate of the antiquity of the 
Indo-Aryan civilisation is very much too low, it is natural that I find Prof. Jacobi’s and 
Prof. Tilak’s views not ^rimd facie incredible, and that I value the 'indications for the former 
existence of a Mrigasiras-series of the Nakshatras very highly. As the new theory removes 
the favourite argument of the Sanskritiats of Possibilist tendencies, that the beginning of the 
Yedic period must not be pushed back as far as 2000 B. C., because the Krittika-series may 
have been borrowed from the OhaldsBans or from some other nation, it is of great advantage 
to those, who like myself feel compelled by other reasons to place the entrance of the Aryans 
into India long before the year 2000 B, C. But I think that the matter should not be allowed 
to rest where it stands at present. A renewed examination of all the astronomical and 
meteorological statements in Vedic works and their arrangement in handy easily intelligible 
tables seem to me very desirable. More than thirty years have passed since Prof. Weberns 
most important essays on the Nakshatras were written. Various Vedic, Buddhist and Jain texts, 
which then either were unknown or only accessible through extracts, can now be easily 


Inddcm Antiquary, Vol. IX. p. 162 , 
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ionsulted. Thanks to the labours of Mr. Dikshit and Drs. Bh&adarkar and Pleei^ as well as of 
Profs. Jacobi, Kielhom and Thibant, Indian astronomy and chronology are no longer so 
diflBicult to deal with as formerly. And the publications of the Meteorological Department 
furnish a considerable amount of important and necessary information, which was formerly 
inaccessible. A judicious utilisation of the old and the additional materials will probably 
permit a classification of the Yedic rites and sacrifices according to the periods when the Indo- 
Aryans used successively the Mrigasiras-series, the Krittika-series and the Asyini-series. It 
may also be expected, that results will be found, fixing approximately the age of at least some 
Vedio works and the localities where they have been composed. 

TieQina, March 1894. 


Beginning of the Annual Term of Veda-study. 


Asvaldyana GrihyasfitraJ 

3, 5. . 

6ankhi.yana Grihyasfitra»| 

4, 5. 

Y asisht haDhar masS.stra, 
13, i: 

Pdraskara Grihyasfitra, 

2 , 10 . 

TdjSavalkjra Dharma- 
B&stra, 1. 142. 

Mlnava Grihysutra, 1, 4. 

M^nava Dharma>sdistra,| 
4, 95. 

Kathaka Grihyasfitra ... 


Yishnu Smriti, 30, 1.. 


Baudhdyana Grihya-^ 
sAtra, 3, 1, 1. / 

BaudhAyana Dharma- \ 
sAstra 1, 12, 16. J 

BharadvAja GrihyasAtra, 

2 , 8 / • 

ApastambaDharmasAtra,! 

1 . 9 , 1 . 

Hairanyakesa GrlyhasA-l 
tra,2, 18. 

Yaikhfinasa GfihyasAtraJ 

2 , 12 . 


GobhilaGphyasAtra, 3, 3. 


EhAdira GrihyasAtra, 

8 , 2 . 

Gautama DharmasAstraJ 
XYI. 1. 


On appearance of 
herbs. 

On appearance of 
herbs. 


On appearance of| 
herbs. 


On appearance of| 
herbs. 


On appearance of | 
berbs. 


AshSidba 

‘Moon, 


Pulh 


Bright half of' 
Ashfidha, except 
on 4th, 9th and 
14th. 


Sr&vana Pull| 
Moon or Hasta- 
day, SrAvana(5) 
Sravana-day or| 
Hasta-day. 
Si4.vana Full| 
Moon. 

^rAvana PuUl 
Moon, or Hasta>| 
day. 

&rAvana (5) 
Hasta-day. 
Sravana-day 
the rains.®^ 
6r4vana 
Moon. 

Sravana-day 
the rains.®* 
^rAvana 
Moon. 


on 


m 


Pull 


in 


Full 


SrAvana 

Moon. 


Pull 


During SrAvana-| 
paksha or 
vana Pull Moon. 

Sr&vapa Pull| 
M!oon. 

During SrAvana- 
paksha, Sr&vana 
Imi Moon. 


Sr&vana Pull 

Moon or on| 
Hasta-day (5]. 
l^rAvaua Puhl 

Moon or Hasta-| 
day (5). 

^gmui 
Srfivana. 


Praushthapada 
PuU Moon, 


Praushthapada 
Pull Moon. 


BhAdrapada 
Pull Moon. 


P^ushthapada 
pnil Moon. 

Praushthapada 
Pqll Moon. 

Praushthapada 
PuU Moon. 


a* Kindly communicated to me by Prof. Knaner. 

» Kindly commnnioated to me by M. A Bartb. The commentary says that the meaning is on the Sravana- 
day either of 8rdvai|^ or of Bhtdmpada, ■which two months constitute the TarshA- season.** 
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THE ROOTS OE THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERA.TURE. 

BY G. BUELEB. 

(Concluded from paffe 154 } 

In the precoding disoTission* tlio Tis0ftilii0ss of t]i0 ECdilidir&slitpi ftxid. of tli0 noLOdorn 
Gujarftti has already been demonstrated in the cases of the verbs or and 
1 1/7111 now add a few remarks regarding two suspected roots, ^[^IrT or SiJid 

which the Maharashtri and the Vernaculars prove to have belonged to the original stock 
of Indo-Aryan speech. Professor Whitney mentions both in the Sujpjplemmt. But he appends 
to the former the note the occurrence or two are doubtless artificial and remarks concerning the 
second “ the single occurrence in a commentary is doubtless artificial B. R. W. quotes under j'w 
only the passive past participle ^^grfrT. and hence Prof. Whitney naturally inferred that this is the 
only form which can be verified. The verb 5:3#, or f3T% (as is the more usual spelling) is, 
however, not at all rare in the compositions of the Northern and Western poets and Pandits, 
dated after A. D. 700, and in the Jaina Prabandhas.^ In the Srikanthacharita, 16, 9 (betweem 
A. D, 1125 and 1150), occurs the present ihidenit 8, 2, the perfect ^3*, in the BaijnHih 
Prasasti, 1, 2 (A. D. 804), the present participle and in Jonarfija's commentary on 
Brika^thacharita, 16, 2, the derivative g3^ ^ It is, of course, possible to declare such evidence 
insufl&oient in order to establish the authenticity of the root, because Eilma, Mahkha, Kalbana, 
Haripala and Jonaraja were learned poets and commentators and might have written according 
to the DMtup^tha.^ But the Maharashtri and the majority of the Indian Vernaculars possess 
representatives of the Sanskrit verb, which certainly have not been taken from the Dictionary 
of Sanskrit roots, derived probably from is found in the list of the Pr/lkrit 

DhatvMesas, Hemachandra, lY. 101. The same author adduces passages with the future 
and with the absolutive of the causative 3^1^, and the passive past participle 3 j (in compounds 
^ ) or is known from Hala’s very ancient Kosha and from other works. Finally, in his 
excellent note on Hemachandra, lY. 101, Prof. Pischel, who is one of the few Sanskritists aware 
of the importance of the Yemaculars for the study of Sanskrit, has adduced the corresponding 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali v§rbs with radical letters which together with the 
inverted form^gf are used universally for ‘to submerge^ by the people of “ the five Indies.” 

The evidence for is not equally strong. Hemachandra gives in the 

commentary on Unadiganasfitra, 19, the nouns and which he derives from his 

Dhiltu g?J5vr and declares together with similar forms to he 

In Marathi it is regularly represented by ‘ to dip, to smear,’ and in Gujarati by ^555 


1 Prom the UUumacharitrakatMnalca, published by Prof. A. Weber, B. W. quotesg^ST^j read 

B The verb occurs likewise more than once in Haripftla’s ancient commentary on the Gaudavadha. Bao 
Bahadur P. Pandit prints everywhere but remarks on verse 101, that his copy, a transcript of the ancient 
Jesalmir palmleaf MS., has throughout The ancient Jaina MSS. frequently express ^ by appending 

the vowel u to the side of the consonant instead of putting it below. The same practice is also found in old 
Brahminical MSS., and in the commentary on K&tydyana'q Srauta Sfitra, V. 6, 81, 5^^ ought to be read for 

* Those who make such a contention have to reckon with the rule of the Alaiiiihfira>^6stra which forbids for 
ordinary K&vyas the use of uncommon, little understood words and terms, e. gr., Vfimana, Kdvytla^ikdraf II. 1, 8, 
compare also TdnaUheurva^, I. 89. 

* ^ used, as the Dictionaries indicate, exclusively in Hindi and Panj&bi, but occurs also in Western India 

and in the Marfithd country (especially in derivatives) side by side with Gases of metathesis are common 

in the Vemacnlars and occur in the older Pndi:ritB. Hemachandra’s BeiStkosha offers a good many examples, and the 
Ptii ‘ shoe* for is a well known instance from the most ancient Pr&krit dialect known. Prom the 

VemaoularB I can adduce a case, which sorely troubles the schoolmasters of Ed,thf&wdd. The Gujarat! word for 

is literally ** the deity.** lu the Peninsula everybody says instead, and the children in the 
vernacular sohools invariably pronounce this form, though their books shew the correct one. 

* I ^ke these words and their explanation from Prof. KirBte*8 MS.-edition of the Un&diganas'&trat which will 
be published as Vol. II, of the Vienna Series of Sources of Indian Levneogra^hy, 
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These two forms are sufficient to vindicate its genuineness. But, as is evidently a 

denominative from a variant of the Prakrit participle or it is necessary to 

account for its occurrence in the Sanskrit Dhatupatha. The most probable solution of the 
problem is perhaps that it was excerpted from some old long lost Kavya. It is at present 
quite possible to prove that K^vyas, the productions of learned poets, existed even in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B. C. Now, the AlamkarasAstra permits the poets, to use in their 
compositions expressions very commonly occurnng in popular speech,'* This maxim is expressly 
stated, e, < 7 ., by Vamana, Kavyalamkara, V. 1, 13, where it is said: — 
ar ir T ? f n n 

Though Yamana wrote only in the eighth century A. D., the maxim is no doubt an old one, 
like the famous permission to turn mdslia into masha in order to save the metre For even the 
learned Kavis naturally tried to keep in contact with the popular predilections, as it was their 
aim to amuse their rich patrons, who belonged to the landed aristocracy and the merchant 
class. If this was so, the occun*ence even of real Prakrit root forms in the Dhatupatha is, of 
course, easily intelligible. Others will perhaps hold that, as there is no definite boundary line 
between the pre>classical Indo- Aryan speech of the Sanskrit type and the ancient Prakrits, 
gtig' and and its denominative may have been used in one or the other of the several 
early Aryan communities. Howevex' that may be, it is cei*tain that is not a fiction of 

the grammarians. I may add that various analogies permit us to hazard at least a guess as 
to the original Indo-Aryan form of the root Thus Prof. Pischel has shewn in his 

admirable paper BesUahdas bet Wmhrama' (Bezzenberger, Beitrage, YoL HI. p. 254 fi.) 

that the series of verbs, Sanskrit P/di Maharashtri , Sanskrit and PrAkrit 

goes back to an Indo-Aryan vei-b ‘ to play, to amuse oneself.* In like manner^ or 

and 2 ^ or seem to point to an Indo-Aryan or * 

A thorough exploration of the Prakrits and especially of their Dhatvadesas will shew that 
many queer looking, appax'ently isolated, verbs of the Sanskrit Dhatupafcha are by no means 
€tSa>\a or afievrjvb Kdpr}va but strong, healthy beings, full of life and parents of a numerous 
offspring. A long paper on “Pali, Prakrit and Sanskiut Etymology*’ by Dr. Morris in the 
Transactions of IXth lut. Congr. of Or., Yol. I. p. 466 ff., contains a good deal bearing on this 
matter, and deserves careful attention. 


The fundamental which gives their importance to these researches, is that 

every root or verb of the Dhfttupfttha, wMoh has a representative in one of the ITakyit^ — 
Pftli, Mah&rftshtrl, Mftgadhl, Sanrasenl, the ApabhraihSas — , or in one of the modern 
Indian Vernaonlars mnst be considered as gennine and as an intepal part of the Indo- 
Aryan speech. Those, who consider such verbs to be “sham/’ “fictitious” or “artificia 
have to prove their contention and to shew, that, and how, the author or authors of the 
DhiitupAtha coined them. This rule, of course, holds good not only for the Indian lai^na^s, 
but mutatis mutaniUe for all linguistic research. If the grammatical tradition regarding the 
existence of a certain word is confirmed by the actualities in any dialect of a language, the 


presumption is that the tiadition is genuine. 

As I do not claim to possess prophetic gifts, I do not care to predict how mauy 
hundreds of roots will exactly be verified, when the search has been completed. Bnt it 
is not doubtful that the majority of those verbs, which Prof. Whitney considers suspi- 
cious or fictitious, will turn up, and in addition a considerable number of such ae have 
not been noted by the Hindu grammarians. On the other hand, it ^oiild be wonder^ 
if the whole contents of the Dhfttup&1:ha could ever ho “belegt.” Por, it has been ;^inted 
out repeatedly and must be apparent to the merest tiro in Indian palssography that a 

« In aooordanoe withtlie weU-kuown maxim— » 

T An example illustrating thia rule occurs where efnd has become, me(r. ew»&, mij4. 
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certain proportion of the roots is the result of misrea.dings. This is, of course, highly 
probable in all cases where the Dh&iapatha gives pairs like and or and 
The characters for jha and u are almost exactly alike in the N%ari alphabet of the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, just as those for ya and pa in the later MSS. More 
important is another point, which likewise has been frequently noticed, ris., the fact that only 
a small portion of the Vedic literature, known to Panini and his predecessors, has been pre- 
served, and that of the ancient lauhiha Sdstra, the Kavya, Purana, Itihasa and the technical 
treatises only very small remnants have come down to our times. Tho assertion that the old 
literature has suffered terrible losses, is admitted by allSanskmtists. It is only a pity that 
their extent has not been ascertained, at least approximately, by the preparation of a list of works 
and authors mentioned in the ^abd^nusasana, the Br^hmap/S, the Upanishads and the Yed^h- 
gas. Such a list, especially if supplemented by an enumeration of the numerous references 
to the spoken language, which Panini’s Sabdanuslisana contains, would probably bar for the 
future the inference that a root or form must be fictitious, because it is not found in the accessible 
literature. This inference is based on a condudo a minori ad majus, which with a list, shewt 
ing what existed formerly and what we have now, would at once become apparent. The loss 
Sakh^s of the Vedas and the lost works of the lauhilca iSdstra amount to hundreds. If on an 
average a third or a fourth of them contained each, as is perhaps not improbable according to 
the results of the exploration of recently recovered Samhitas and Sutras, one or two of the 
as yet untraceable roots, that would be sufficient to account for all the lost stems. 

Three other considerations, it seems to me, help to explain some of the most remarkable 
peculiarities, observable in the materials incorporated in the Dhatupfitha, viss,^ the fact that a 
certain proportion of the roots really is aud will remain isolated, neither derivatives nor cognate 
forms being traceable in the Indo-Aryan or in the Indo-European langnages, and the indisput- 
able fact that many roots may readily be arranged in groups, similar in sound and identical 
in meaning and inflexion. Both these peculiarities, as stated above, have been used by 
Prof. Edgren in order to prove that the verbs, shewing them, must he fictitious. And it has 
been pointed out, that the number of the isolated and barren verbs is not so great as 
Prof, Edgren supposes, the inflected forms or representatives of a certain proportion being 
found in the Prakrits and in the unexplored Sanskrit literature. Nevertheless, a certain 
number of instances will remain, which requires accounting for. With respect to the second 
fact, it has been pointed out that many of the curious variants are clearly dialectic and derived 
from lost or preserved parent-stems in accordance with phonetic laws valid in the Prakrits 
and in Sanskrit.^ 

The chief considerations, which in my opinion do account for these peculiarities are (1) the 
great length of the period, during which the materials of the Dh&tupStha were collected, 
(2) the enormous extent of the territory from which the Hindu grammarians drew their 
inguistic facts, aud (3) the great diversity of the several sections of the Indo-Aryans inhabiting 
this territory. 

It is admitted at all hands that Paninas Bahdanus^sana m the last link in a long chain of 
grammatical treatises, which were gradually enlarged and made more and more intricate, until 
the Hindu system of grammar became a science, which can be mastered only by a diligent study 
continued for years. According to the unanimous tradition of the Hindus, the Vyakarana is a 
Vedanga, i, e,, a science subservient to the study of the Veda, and it is highly probable that 
the older Hindu grammars exclusively or chiefly explained the Vedic forms, just like the oldest 
Koshas, the Nighantus, include very little that is not derived from Vedic texts. In Panini’s 
grammar the Vedic language is of minor importance. Its chief aim is to teach the correct 

* A perasal of Prof. Per Person’s Wurzelerweitenmg unA Wurfselvwiaiion would perhaps couvinoe Prof. Bdgr®» 
-UMit many Indo-European roots may be arranged in gams, similar to those in which he has arranged so many 
verbs of the Dh&tup&tha. 
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forms of the lauhiM hhdsM for the use of students of Sanskrit. The road, that leads from the 
Vedanga to the independent Babd^nusasana, is a long one, and has not been traversed in one 
or a few decades. Centuries were required in order to effect the change. Por in India pro- 
cesses of development are particularly slow, except when extraneous impulses come into play. 
To the conclusion that the prehistoric period of the Vyakarana wasalong one, point also P^nini’s 
appeals to the authority of numerous predecessors. He not only mentions ten individual 
earliei* teachers, but also the schools of the Horth and the East, and his grammar shews indeed 
very clear traces that it has been compiled from various sources. How, if Panini’s Steas are 
the final redaction of a number of older grammatical works, the same must be the case with his 
Dhatuputha. For the arrangement of all Indian Sabd^nusasanas presupposes the existence of a 
Dhatupatha, and there is no reason to assume that the older grammars were deficient in this 
respect. It may be even suggested that the occasional discrepancies between the teaching of 
the Dhatupatha and rules of the Sabdanusasana, the existence of which has been alleged, as 
well as the inequality in the explanatory notes, appended to the roots, are due to an incomplete 
unification of the various materials which Panini used. Similar instances of what looks like, or 
really is, carelessness in redaction® are not wanting in other Sfitras, In the Introduction to my 
Translation of Apastamba's Dharmasfitra^® I have pointed out that, though Apastamba 
condemns in 'that work the raising of Kshetraja sons and the practice of adoption, he yet 
describes in the Srauta Sfitra the manner in which a “ son of two fathers ** shall offer the 
funeral cakes, and that Hiranyakesin has not thought it necessary to make the language of the 
several parts of his Kalpa agree exactly. 

But, if Panini’s Dhatupatha must be considered as a compilation from various works, 
dating from different centuries and composed in various parts of India, it is only to be expected 
that it should contain many verbs which had already in his time become obsolete and isolated, 
jpniauy variants or dialectic forms. This supposition becomes particularly credible, if the extent 
of the territory is taken into consideration, from which the ancient grammarians drew their 
linguistic facts. It extends from the Khyher Pass and the frontier of Sindh in the West, about 
71° E. L., to beyond Patnl in the East, in 86° E. L., and from the Himalaya to the Vindhya 
range, where the HarmadA, the meJchald hhuvah, divides the Uttarapatha from the Dak- 
shinapatha, or roughly reckoning from the twenty-second to the thirty-first degree N. L. 
The Aryan population of this large tract was divided into a very great number of tribes, clans, 
castes and sects, as well as of schools of Yaidiks, Pandits and poets, and owed allegiance 
to the rulers of perhaps a dozen or more different kingdoms. In historic India tribal, sectarian, 
political and other divisions have always strongly influenced the development of the languages, 
and have caused and perpetuated dialectic differences. It seems difi&cult to assume that matters 
stood differently in prehistoric times, when there was not, as later, one single work which was 
generally considered as the standard authority of speech by all educated Aryans. The diversity 
of the words and forms in literary works and in the speech of the educated classes probably 
was very great and the task of the earlier grammarians, "who bad to make their selection from 
them very difficult. 

This difficulty was, it might be expected, not lessened by their method of working. Even 
in the present day Indian Pandits rarely use any of the scientific apparatus, of which European 
scholars avail themselves. Indexes, dictionaries and “ Collectanea,'^ such as are at the service 
of the Europeans, are unknown to them. They chiefly trust to memory, and work in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way. Even when writing commentaries, they frequently leave their quotations 
unverified or entrust the verification to incompetent pnpils. The enormous quantity of the 


» I say advisedly ‘ looks like or really is oarelessness,* because it is always possible that the SfitrakAzas 
intentionally left contradictory rules unaltered in order to indicate an option. Very doar oases of careless- 
ness in the working: up of difierent materials, do, however, actually occur, e. y., in the g^rammatical and lexi- 
cographical works of Hemachandra. 

“ Sacred Boohs of the Bast, Vol. 11. p. aEriii, p 130 , note 7. 
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materials and the deficiencies in the system oC working them up, explain why none of the Vt-das 
or other old books have been excerpted completely, while the diversity of the materials and the 
length of the period, during which the collections were made, fully account for the occurrence 
of dialectic, and of isolated or obsolete, forms in the list of roots. In my opinion it is only 
wonderfnl that they are not moi*e nnmcrous. 

I now come to the real object of my paper, the practical suggestions for the continua- 
tion of the search for roots and forms and for an organisation of this search. On the one 
hand it is necessary that all the unpublished Dhatupathas together with their commentaries 
should be edited critically with good indexes, and that the same should he done with the 
Sanskrit Koshas, which furnish the tradition regarding the derivatives. On the other liand 
all accessible Sanskrit, Pali and PKikiit books and MSS., as well as the Vernacular classics 
ought to be read and excerpted by competent scholars, with a view to the prepai’ation of a 
Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Roots. This Dictionary ought to contain, not only the roots, included 
in the Dhritnpatha, together with their meanings and inflections, verified and unverified, as ^veli 
with the corresponding forms of the Prakrits and Vernaculars, but also those verbs, which the 
grammarians have omitted, whether they are found in Vedic, Sanskrit, Prakrit or Vernacular 
literature or speech. If the materials are arranged methodically and intelligibly, and if a good 
index is added, such a book would be of very considerable use to all linguists, who study any 
of the Indo-European languages. And if the excerpts are made with the necessary care, a portion 
of them can be made useful for the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit dictionaries of the future. 

The magnitude of the undertaking would preclude the possibility of its being carried out 
by one or even by a small number of students. The co-operation of a great many would 
be required, not only of Europeans and Americans, but also of the Hindus of the 
modern school, who alone can furnish the materials for the very important Verna- 
culars. Moreover, a careful consideration of the general plan would be necessary, as 
well as the settlement of definite rules and instructions for the collaborators. Perhaps 
one of the next International Oriental Congresses will be a suitable occasion for the dis- 
cussion of such a scheme, and of its details as well as of the great question of ways and 
means. I believe, that if the idea finds the necessary support, the appointment of a per- 
manent international Committee will be advisable, which should supervise the preparation of 
the work and the indispensable preliminary labours. A small beginning has already been 
made with the latter by the Imperial Austrian Academy’s Sonjs of Sources of SanMl; 
LexicograpTiy, of which the first volume has appeared and the second, containing Hemaclian- 
dra’s TJnAdiganas-^tia with the author’s commentary, is ready for the press, while the third, the 
Mankhakosha with its commentary, has been undertaken by Prof. Zaohariao. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the Council of the Soci^t^ Asiatique has expressed its willingness 
to co-operate and has commissioned M. Finot to edit the Ajayakosha on the same principles, 
which .Prof. Zacbariae has followed in preparing the AnekArthasaihgTaha. 1 have hopes 
that the Austrian Academy will sanction the issue of some more volumes, including also some 
DliAtupathas, e. g., those belonging to Hemacliandra’s grammar and to the Katantra. If 
Prof. Lanman, the German Oriental Society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal and other corporations 
or individuals publishing editions of Sanskrit texts would each agree to undertake a few volumes, 
the necessary auxiliary editions might bo prepared without too great a delay and without 
ieo heavy a strain on the resources of one single body. 

At the same time it would be quite feasible to begin with the excerpts from the literary 
vorks, the resiilts of ■whioli could be published preliminarily in the Journals of the various 
Oriental Societies and in the Transactions of the Academies. The form of publication ought to be 
such that they could easily be used by the editor or editors of the Dictionaiy, and the original 
excerpts, d.one according to uniform principles, might be deposited for future reference in the 
Iibranes of the learned bodies, publishing the results. With a well considered plan, which 
might follow partly the hues of that, adopted for the new Thesaurus Totius Latmitatis, the 
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** Dictionary of Indo-Arjan Roots” might be completed within the lifetime of those among ns 
\v ho at present are the madhyamavriddha Sanskritists. 

If the idea is ever realised and a standard book is produced, a great part of the credit will 
belong to Prof, Whitney. In his Sujjplement, which, in spite of my different views 
regarding the character of the linguistic facts handed down by the ancient Hindus and regard- 
ing various details, I value very highly and in his justly popular Sanshrit Grammar, the 
statistical method has been first applied to Sanskrit, and these two works mark a decided 
advance in the study of the ancient Brahmanical language. 

Viemia, Jan, 1894 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE KALTANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

{Continued from page 224.) 

<6) Grdlamattikanagaram. 

**Any structm-e built of loam, earth (Pali 
mattikdi Skr. mrittikd), brick, or stone is called 
[ill Talaing and Burmese] taih. The Taking 
Taikkuldi (Takkula) and the Burmese JKuiataik 
is the correct rendering of Q-61amattik&. In old 
Talaing manuscripts the Pali name is written 
Golamattikd, and in modern manuscripts Guk- 
mattika and Kulamattikd. The Talaing equiva- 
lents are Taikgola and, by a natural assimilation 
oi g to h, Taikkok, which changed in course of 
time to Taikkuk.”* 

The ruins of Taikkuld. are still extant 
between Ayeth^m^ and Kinyw& in the Bilin 
township of the Shwigyin district. 

“ Though the seashore is now about 12 miles 
to the west, this place was still an important 
seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries j it is 
marked on the map of Prof. Lassen as Tak- 
kala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of 
Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges of sea- 
going vessels are still frequently dug up about 
Taikkuk.”* 

The subject of the identification of the Takola 
of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geogra- 
l>hers is discussed by Porchhammer at pages 
12-16, and at pages 198 and 199 of MoOrindle^s 
Ancient India Described by Fiolenvy, 

If the evidence afforded by the Kalyftni Inscrip- 
tions can be relied on, the settlement in Suvanna- 
hhfimi was apparently colonized from Bengal by 
the Gj61as, = Gaudas, during one of the struggles 
for supremacy between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, and possibly J ainism also. 

(6) Ths Stone at G61amattikanagaram. 

Ante, Yol. XXI. p. 17, it is stated that when 
Sona and Uttara conquered the rahhhasas at 
Gfilamattikanagara, images of rahhjtasas were put 

1 Porolihammer’s Notes on the Earl/y History and 
geography of British Bunna, IL — The First Buddhist 


on children as protective charms. These charms 
are stated in the text to have been inscribed 
bhujS vdpannS vd, and I have translated this “ on 
armlets, wristlets and leaves.” I was misled by 
the Burmese version, and the allusion is evidently 
to the hhUrjapaira, the pahn-leaf MS. (the b7i6j^ 
pair of modem India) of modem and medissval 
times, whatever it may have been originally. 

It is further stated that the image of the 
Hakkhasi was engraved on a stone placed 

on the top of a hill to the T3'orth-EaBt of the 
town,** “ Tam riipam yav' aygatand dissati, this 
image is to he seen to this day” says the inscrip- 
tion in 1476 A. D. 

A stone answering this description is re- 
ported still to exist. Porchhammer says, 
Notes on the Early History and Geography of 
British Burma, II, page 10: — ‘’Of the town 
nothing remains now except traces of brick walls 
and the stone image alluded to in the text taken 
from the Kaly§.ni Inscriptions, It is now lying 
half buried underground, near a small tank to the 
south of the Kumaracheti, and consists of a huge, 
phantastioally-shaped boulder, similar in appear- 
ance to that strange freak of nature, the supposed 
lost species of megatherium preserved in the 
public garden at Prome.’* 

(7) The Pestilence in Bd.maffliad§sa. 

After the appearance of Sona and Uttara there 
is reference {ante, Yol. XXII. p. 17) to an 
ahiv&tar6ga, which afflicted !Rd.mahffaddsa. 
This word is rendered by ” pestilence” in transkt- 
ing the Mahdvagga, I. 50. See Sacred Boohs of 
the East, Yol. XIII. p. 204. 

The pestilence referred to might well have been 
the result of the drying up of the deltaic lands of 
R§,mannad6sa, such as has been witnessed in our 
own time m Lower Bengal. 

(8) The Seven Kings. 

After the pestilence mentioned in the kst note 
BamahhadSBa ‘^was conquered by the armies 

Mission to Suvam^abh'dmi, page 9. 
a Op. cit. p. 7. 
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of tlie seven Kings” {satiardjasindydhM- 
hMtattd).^ 

The seven kings alluded to here appear to refer 
to the autochthonous tribes inhabiting the valley 
of the Sittang and Salween rivers before the 
advent of the Talaings, such as the Taunght^s, 
Karens, and Tab^ns, remnants of whom are stiU 
found scattered in what was once the Talaing 
Kingdom; or to the Cambodian Princes whose 
power was paramount in Indo- China between thee 
6th and 7th centuries A. D. 

Porchhammer, however, says, Notes on the 
JSarly Sist of British Burw.a, II. p. 10 : — “The 
TaungthOs, still numerous about Ayetthema and 
Thaton, claim the region between the mouths of 
the Sittang and the Salween rivers as their 
original home, from which they were driven, 
according to their traditions, by the Talaings. 
The Taungthds were divided into seven clans. 
I have little doubt that by the 6attard.jas4nd.ya 
of the Kaly&nl Inscriptions, the seven clan 
chlefis of the TaungthtLs are meant, who hams- 
sed the Talaings by their constant inroads. This 
must have happened in the 9th or 10th century 
after Christ, prior to the conquest of Thaton by 
the Burmese King Anawratha. After the rise of 
W&gard, king of Martaban, at the close of the 
13th century, the main body of Taungthds, being 
conquered by the Talaings, left the country. 
Three clans (I owe this information to Dr. Cush- 
ing) went towards the north and the other four 
clans towards the north-east (Shdn and Laos 
States). They appear to have been the cultivators 
of the soil from time immemorial, for in the 
Talaing law-books the word Khdttiya (Kshd- 
tra), which, in the Bha/m/mathhtSf is erroneously 
often treated as a synonym of Khattiya (Ksha- 
triya) of the Hindu Dharmatdsiras, and * taken 
in the sense of tihers of the soil,’ is always 
translated by ‘ Taungthus 

For the Taungbds see my remarks, ante, Vol. 
XXI. p. 879 fE. 

(9) Eras and Reckoning. 

The years of Sakkardj (l)etkayit, the 
‘Vulgar Era* of the Burmese) throughout 
the inscriptions are expressed by means of 
mnemonic words,* the latter being written in the 
reverse order. 

The following list contains the words most 
commonly used in this connexion : — 

Cipher— fcha; swhna (void), nahha (the sky). 

» Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17. 

* See Burnell’s BlemenU of South-lndian Palosogra- 
ph/y, pages and 59. 


One — r4pa (form). 

Two — (or dv ^ ; chamma (there being two 
kinds of skins) ; yama (a couple). 

Three — sihhi (there being three kinds of fires, 
namely, of Idhha or rdga, dosa, and mOha). 

‘Four— hSda (the number of V^das being four). 

Five—pdna (there being five kinds of intoxi- 
cants). 

Six — rasa (there being six different kinds of 
tastes). 

Seven — muni (there being seven kinds of 
sages). 

Eight— (there being eight kmds oindgas), 

Niue—n^uddha (there being nine kinds of sarnd- 
pattis: five rUpajjhdna, and four ardpajjhdna)fi 

Two eras, both of exotic origin, are in use 
among the Burmese:— the era of Religion, 
or Anno Buddhm, reckoned by the Burmans 
from 544 B. C., and the Vulgar era, or Sak- 
kar&j. 

The Burmans would derive Sakkarfij from Sakka 
or &akra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, 
and rdjd, a king ; because, according to them, the 
era was inaugurated by the king of the divas. 
In ancient books and inscriptions, however, the 
word is found written Sakar&j, which is more 
consonant with its true etymology from Sakardja. 
It is in fact a form of the Baka era of India, 
and is found in use in most of the Indo-Chinese 
countries and in Java, being reckoned properly 
foom Monday, 14th March 78, A. D. (Ju- 
lian era). 

The earliest era used in Burma seems to have 
been the Era of Religion, reckoned as above ; 
but, according to the Burmese, this era was 
abolished by Samundarl, King of Prome or 
BrikshStra, in Anno Buddhas 624, and a new 
era was established in its own second year, 
thus wiping out 622 years of the Bra of 
Religion. Hence the era established by King 
Samundari had the name of the Ddddrasa Era 
applied to it. 

It will be thus seen that the D6ddraBa Era 
of King Samundarl reckons from 78 A. D., 
that is, from the Baka Era of India. The 
correspondence of the beginning of era in 
India and Burma, and of its very appellation, and 
the existence of architectural remains in Prome 
wHch resemble those of Upper India, are con- 
vincing proofs, to my mind, that there was fre- 
quent intercourse between India and Prome in 

* [Compare Katesa Saatri’s slang mnemonic nume- 
rals now used in South India, ante, p. 49 f. — En.] 
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the first century after Christ, when the latter was 
a seaport, and that Indian infiuence was predo- 
minant in the In-awaddy Yalley. 

But the Burmese and Indo-Chinese gene- 
rally reckon, and have for centuries reckoned, 
the Sakkardo from 688 A. D., adding, as they 
say, 622+560 to the Anno Buddhse to arrive at 
it. That is, to convert a year Anno Buddha into 
a year Sakkardj, the numbers 622 and 660 must be 
added to the former. How the number 62*2 was 
arrived at, we have already seen, and the next 
puzzle is to find out why 660 has also to be 
added. 

Besides the name Sakkardj, or Petkayit, 
the name Khachhapaficha is applied to the 
Era which commences with 638 A. B., and 
the Burmese records are, so far as I know, silent 
as to the reasons for its introduction. For the 
matter of that they are silent as to the causes 
that led to the adoption of the Saka era of 78 
A. D. 

But there is evidence to shew that the new 
Sakkar&j, or Era of 638 A. D., is of Chinese 
origin. Forbes, Languages of Further India, 
p. 26 f., talks of the ** singular fact that all the 
nations of Ultra-India, although deriving their 
religion, their civilization and their literature 
from India, have not adopted any of the Indian 
Eras, but have borrowed from China.” He then 
goes on to quote from Gamier ; 

“ Les relations ^tablies par les Thang avec les 
contr^es du midi avaient propage sans aucun doute 
les connaisances astronomiques et le calendrier 
Ohinois, et c’est H peut-6tre r origins de T^re qui est 
aujourd’hui la seule employee a Siam (Oambodge), 
au Laos, et en Birmanie, et qui commence a Tan 
633. Cassini a demontre en effet que le point de 
depart de cette h*e ^ait purement astronomique. 
Le 21 Mars 638 la nouveUe lune coincida avec 
I’entree du soleil dans le premier signe du zodi- 
aque et produisit une ellipse importante.” 

As to the travels of the Bi*a from China to 
Burma, they can be accounted for thus. The 
Annamese, who became subject to China as 
long ago as the year 221 B. C. under the Emperor 
Hwangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
• Cambodians, whose empire extended in the 
early centuries of the Christian ei*a, prior to their 
conquest by the Siamese (1351-1374 A. D.), as far 
as the shores of the GuH oi Martaban. Traces 
of their influence and civilization are still to be 
found in the painting, sculpture and architecture 
of Buima. 


To conveit the present Sakkar^j into years 
A. D , it is simply necessary to add 638 ; thus 
1265 + 638 = 1893. The year 1893 A. D. = the 
year 1255 B E. (Burmese Era). According to 
the Bmmans the number 1*255 is amved at 
thus : — 

1255 years Sakkai*^3. 

660 years Dodorasa. 

622 years A. B. 

2437 the present year A. B. 

Subtract 1893 (years A. D ) from 2437 (years A. B.\ 
and 544 B. 0. is andved at as the commencement 
of the Era of Religion. 

It will, however, be perceived that there 
is nothing Indian about the SakkarAj of the 
modern Burmese, except its name and the 
traditions connected with it. 

(10) Annruddha or An5rat*Az5. 

Anuruddha and its Burmanized forms, An6- 
rat‘& and Anbrat^&zo, are the names of the 
hero-king who reigned at PagAn about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A. B. 

His conquest of Thatdn in 1057 A. B., is 
thus described by Phayre, History of Burma, 
page 37 : — “ The king now_ desired to possess the 
Buddhist Scriptures, the Trvpitaha, Hs knew that 
those precious volumes existed at Thahtun 
(Thaton). He sent an ambassador of high rank 
to Manuha, the king of that city, to ask for a 
copy of the holy books. The king answered 
haughtily that he would give nothing. Anoa- 
rahtd (Anbi'at'lb), with a sudden fierceness, alto- 
gether opposed to the spirit of the religion which 
he had embraced, determined to punish what he 
meeded an affront. He collected a lai*ge army 
and went down the Ir&wadi. The king of Thah- 
tun had no means of meeting the invader in the 
field, hut the city was well defended by a wall. 
After a long siege the citizens were reduced by 
famine and the city was surrendered. TTiTtg 
ManuhS., his wives and children, were carried 
away captive to Pug&n. The city was utterly 
destroyed. Nobles and artificers, holy relics and 
sacred hooks, golden images and treasures of all 
kinds were carried off; and from that time the 
country of Pegu became for more than two 
centuries subject to Burma. As a fit sequence 
to such a war the unhappy ManulA, his whole 
family, and the high-bom captives were thrust 
down to the lowest depth of woe by being made 
pagoda slaves.” 

Buring the three centuries® that preceded the 
accession of An5rat*fi, Buddhism was expelled 


® [But see ante, Vol. XXII. p. 358 ff., as to the travels of Bipaiikara in Lower Burma in the tenth century 
A.I).-Eu.] 
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from India, and its votaries found a refuge in tlie 
neiglibouring countries, namely, Tibet, China, the 
Malay Ai'chipelago, Indo-Ohina, and Ceylon. 
To this fact may, perhaps, be attributed the 
religious and architectural activity manifested 
at Pagm at the beginning of the eleventh centuiy, 
and the preparedness of the Burmans to assimi- 
late the civilization of the Talaings transi)lanted 
through Anbrat'a’s conquest. 

However, it has hitherto been the fashion^ 
to represent An6rat^& as the leader of a 
barbarian horde, who swept down upon Thaton, 
and from thence carried away captive its king, 
Manuha, together with “five elephant-loads of 
Buddhist Scriptures and five hundred Buddhist 
priests;” and that it was during his reign that 
the Burmans received their religion, letters, and 
other -elements of civilization from the Talaings. 
Such statements do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the evidence afforded by the 
following considerations relating to this 
period : — 

va) The' tract of country extending from 
Toungoo to Mandalay was colonised under feudal 
tenui’e in order to iDrevent the recurrence of the 
constant raids from the neighbouring Shan hills; 
and, with a view to attract population, the iiriga- 
tion- works, which have been a source of wealth 
and prosperity to later generations, wei’e con- 
structed. A similai* cordon of towns, and villages 
was also formed on the Northern frontier to 
safeguard against aggressions from the Shd.n 
Kingdom of Pong. Coupled with these facts was 
that of the subjection of the Talaings to Burmese 
role for over two centmies. These circumstances 
appear to indicate that 'the Burmans of that 
period were possessed of the elements of civiliza- 
tion and were acquainted with statesmanship, the 
methods of good government, and the arts of 
settled life. 

(b) A debased form of Buddhisin, which 
was probably introduced from Northern 
India, existed at Pagibn. Its teachers, called 
Arts, were not strict observers of their vow of 
celibacy; and it is expressly recorded in Native 
histories that they had written records of their 
doctrines, the basis of which was that sin could 
be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns. 

7 Compare Porobhammer’s JarMne Prisse Essay, p, 4 : — 

“We shall in vain explore the reputed sites of ancient 
Burmese capitals for any architectural remains, antedat- 
ing the rise of Anawrahta, which can he traced to Bur- 
mans. The conquest of Anawrahta inaugurated the 
career of theMranmas or Burmans as a historical nation. 

“Nor did they, prior to this event, possess an alpha- 
bet, much less a literature. Their most ancient inscrip- 


Th© sacred language of Buddhism at the 
time of its introduction was Sahsk^’it, and 
not P&li. This is abundantly clear from the 
terra-cotta tablets bearing Sanskrit legends found 
at Tagaung, Pagan, and Prome, from the prefer- 
ence shewn for the Sanskritic form of ceiiiain 
words, as noticed by Pausboll and Trenokner, in 
the Buddhistic books of Burma, and from the 
existence in the Burmese language of words 
imporiing terms in religion, mythology, science, 
and social life, which are derived directly from 
Sanskrit.® 

(c) It is expressly recorded in the MahdijiU 
zawin that An6rat‘d and Manuhd had inscriptions 
erected at the pagodas hiiilt by them, and that 
the Buddhist scriptures, which were in the Mim 
or Talaing character, were, by Anorat'a’s com- 
mand, transcribed in the Burmese character at 
Pagan. Inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries have been found at Pagan, whose 
palaeographical development is clearly trace- 
able to the Indo-P&U alphabet of Kanishka 
{vide Cunningham’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Plate XXYII.), and not to the South- 
Indian alphabet of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty 
of Kalinga {vide BumeU’s Elemenis of Souths 
Xndim Palceography, Plate IV.) from which the 
Talaing alphabet was undoubtedly derived. 

{d) The Shwdzigon and several other pagodas 
were built by Andrat'd, who enshrined in them 
the relics obtained by demolishing ceriain reli- 
gious edifices in Arakan, Prome, and Hanbawadi. 
The sudden outburst of architectui'al energy, 
which followed Andrat'a’s conquest of Thaton, and 
which covered the Dpper Valley of the Irdwad 
with pagodas and other religious buildings, could 
not have been possible unless the Burmans of that 
period had reached a certain stage in the scale of 
civilization. 

It is to be hoped that further researches, both 
historical and antiquarian, will bring to light the 
social, intelleptual, moral, and religious condition 
of the Burmans on the eve of their conquest of 
Thaton in the 11th century. For the present, 
however, the available materials are either scanty 
or unreliable. 

According to the Kalydni Inscriptions, the 
period extending from the establishment of 

tions are not older than six centuries and display the art 
of writing in its infancy.” [This last statement is at 
any rate wrong. Tide ante, p. 167> footnote 7 : Cunning- 
ham's Mahdbodhi, p. 75. •— Ed.] 

^ See the discussion on Sanskrit words in the Burmese 
Language ending with Mr. Houghton's ** Eejoinder,” 
ante, p. 165ff. Pace Mr. Houghton, I still hold to my 
original opinion. 
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Buddhism to the reign of Manuh^, — a penod 
extending over thirteen centuries, — ** the power 
of Rdmahnadesa declined, foecause civil dissen- 
sions arose and the extensive country was broken 
up into separate principalities, because the people 
suffered from famine and pestilence, and because, 
to the detriment of the propagation of the excel- 
lent religion, the country was conquered by the 
armies of the seven kings.’’ 

Tliis very rapid r^sumh, amounting practically 
to silence, is thus explained by Forchhammer, /ar- 
dine Frize Essay ^ page 26 f . : — “ From the 6th to 
the 11th centuries the political history of the 
Takings is a blank.® During this period the 
ancient kingdom of Khm6r or Oamboja attained 
to its fullest power ; it extended from the Gulf 
of Martaban to Tonquin. The kings, who ruled 
over Khmer from the year 548 A. D. to the 11th 
century, favoured Brahmanism to the almost 
total exclusion and supinession of Buddhism, 
The splendid ruins of Khm6r date from this 
period; the temples are dedicated to Siva and 
Yishnu; the inscriptions are wi-itten in Sanskrit- 
Oamboja is the ‘great kingdom of Zabej ’ of 
Av fl.bifl.Ti geographers, which, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, extended also over the groups of 
islands south and west of Makcca, including 
Boimeo, Java, and Sumatra; Kala (Golanagara), 
north of ThatSn, was then an important sea 
haa’bour, and according to Abuzaid and Kazwint, 
an Indian town, subject at that time (9th 
century) to the king of Oamboja. The country 
of the Talaings was then, no doubt, also a depend- 
ency of the same kingdom, and the silence of 
their records during that period is fully explained 
thereby. They mention, however, the struggle 
for ascendancy between Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism; the latter prevailed, chiefly because the 
maritime provinces of Burma became a place of 
refuge to -a great number of Buddhist fugitives 
from India,” 

In this connexion it may be noted that, in 
order to comprehend accurately the history of 
Burma, the history of Indo-China should be 
studied as a whole. 

(11) Siri8anghabddlil-Parakkamab&liurd.j&. 

These inscriptions are so full of dates relating 
to the doings of the Taking emissaries to the Court 
of the Sinhalese kings that they should go far 
towards establishing the still doubtful Chronology 
of the line. 

9 [Chiefly, I think, for the same reason that the history 
of the same centuries was blank for so long in India, — 
mz.i the very numerous Talaiug inscriptions have not 
yet been deciphered and read. En.] 

1® [Mr. Bell, Arch, Survey of Ceylon^ Report on the 


Parakkamabflhu is placed usually in 1163-1186 
A D. See App. XI. p. Ixvi. to Tumour’s 
Mahdwanso : and Tennent’s Ceylon, Yol, 1. 
p. 407.1® 

(12) Narapatijayashra or NarapatisihtX. 

King Narapatijayasflra, or NarapatisiJhO, was 
the seventh king of Pagan after Anorat*^ and 
reigned for thirty-seven yeai’s, from 1174 to 1211 
A. D. He built the Godbpalm and Ohfllamani 
Pagodas at Pagdn, besides many other religious 
edifloes in vai-ious parts of his kingdom. His 
reign is also memorable in the annals of Burma 
because of the communications with Ceylon. 
His own preceptor, TJttarfljivamahflthdra, visited 
that island, where one of the preceptor’s disciples, 
Ohapata, a native of Bassein, received ujpasavi- 
]padd ordination and remained for ten years. 
Ohapata returned to Pagan, accompanied by 
four other mahdtMras, namely, — 

(1) Sivali, of Tamalitthi, i, e , Tamlflk ; 

(2) Tamalinda, son of the king of Kamboj a 

which may perhaps, in this instance, 
be identified with one of the Shin 
States ; 

(8) Ananda, a native of KiSchipura, which 
is probably the well known KiSchi- 
pura, or Gonjeveram ; 

(4) Eiihula, of Lankidipa, i, c,, Ceylon. 

The advent of these priests, and their subse- 
quent disagreements among themselves, heralded 
the existence of religious schisms in Burma. 

The apostolical succession of Uttarfljivamahfi, 
thera, mentioned ante, Yol. XXII. p. 17, is 
interesting, as it bears testimony to the early 
intercourse between Thaton and Magadha and to 
the fact that the Talaiug priests of those days were 
renowned for theii* piety and learning. 

It may he noted by the way that Kappungana- 
gara is locally identified with Kahaing, a small 
viUnge a few miles to the south-west of Rangoon, 
and that Sadhamma 4 iagara is a classical name of 
Thaton. 

The reign of Narapatisthfi is also memorable in 
Burmese history, for the high culture of the 
Burmese poetry of the period, and four, in Burma, 
immortal verses are attributed to Anantasfiriya 
on the eve of his execution in this reign : ^ vide 
Mahdydzhwmdbgyi, Yol. I.- page 357. 

Taw Sbiw-Ko. 

KSgalla District, 1892, p, vii. wishes to put forward 
the date of Parakkamahfthu (Pardkrama Bflhu) to llG4i 
A, D. He suggests various other alterations in dates* 
and tells me that the KalySut Inscriptions have sup- 
ported his views. — Ed.] 
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THE HEMP PLANT IN SANSKBIT AND HINDI 
LITEEATUBE. 

A seareli tliroTigli all the Sanstrit and Hindi 
hooks accessible to me, has resulted in the follow- 
ing notes on the references to the hemp plant 
ocouiTiug in the literatures of those languages. 

The hemp plant is met with in Sahskpit and 
Hindi literature under various names. The 
principal are — (1) Bhahga. (2) IndrAsana. 
(3) VijayA or JayA. The earliest mention of the 
word gahjA, which I have noted, is dated about 
the year 1300 A. D. 

Whenever the word vijayd is used, it is doubt- 
ful whether the hemp plant is meant or the yellow 
myrobolan, as the word means both. The name 
hhanga occurs m the Aiharvavdda, say, B. 0. 1400. 
The hemp plant is there mentioned simply as a 
sacred grass. Panini who flourished, say, B 0. 300, 
mentions the pollen of the hemp flower {hhangd). 
In the commencement of the sixth century A. D. 
we find the first mention of vijayd which I have 
noted. It is a sacred grass, and probably means, 
in this instance, the hemp plant. The first 
mention of bhang a as a medicine, which I have 
noted, is in the work of Susruta, before the eighth 
century A. D., where it is called an antiphleg- 
matic. Dming the next four centuries bhangd 
(feminine) frequently occurs, in native Sanskrit 
dictionaries, in the sense of hemp plant. In the 
tenth century the intoxicating nature of bhang 
seems to hare been known : and the name IndrA- 
sana, Indra’s food, first appears, so far as I 
know, in literature. Its intoxicating power was 
certainly known in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In a play written in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it is mentioned as being 
consumed hyjdgis (Saiva mendicants). It is there 
named “ Indra’s food,*’ In later medical works 
it is frequently mentioned under various names. 
Below will be found a more detailed account of 
the passages, in which I have noted the use of 
the Indian hemp. I may add that I have not 
traced in literature any difference between the 
uses of the word ga^d and of the word hhcvhga, 
though modem havi/i'djas tell me that they are 
distinct plants. 

In the AtharvavAda (cw", 1400 B, C.) the 
bhcmg plant is mentioned (11, 6, 16) once: — “ We 
tell of the five kingdoms of herbs headed by Soma ; 
may it, and Tcusa grass, and bhahga and barley, 
and tlie herb aaAa, release us from anxiety.” 
Here reference is evidently made to the offering 
of these herbs in oblations. 

The grammarian PApini (cir, B. C. 800) men- 
tions (5, 2, 29) bhahgdlcata, the pollen of the hemp 

1 Cir. A, D. 600. a Tenth or eleventh century. 


fiower, as one of his examples. The fact that 
the pollen of this special flower was quoted is 
worth noting. 

VarAhamihira (A. D. 504), in his BrihaU 
samhitd (XLYIII. 39), mentions vijayd used 
with other grasses, in the rites of the Pushya 
bathing festival. Vijayd in this passage certainly 
means some plant or other. The word may mean 
either the Indian hemp plant, or he a synonym 
of haritalci (the yellow myrobolan) Dr Hcemle 
informs me that in the oldest medical works the 
I word is explained by commentators in the latter 
sense It is doubtful, however, what meaning 
we are to adopt, and the word may mean the 
hemp-plant bhahga. In the passage from the 
Atharvav6da already quoted, amongst the five 
plants specially honoured as oblations, bhahga is 
closely connected with the herb saha. So also, 
in the Bnhaisamhiidt vijayd is mentioned as one 
of a long list of plants to be used in the offer- 
ing, and the very next plant mentioned is sahd, 
which is apparently the same as saha. This 
would encourge the theory that the vijayd of the 
Brihatsamhitd was more probably the same as 
the bhahga of the Atharvavida, 

In Susruta who flourished before the eighth 
century (Hi. XI. 3), bhahga is recommended 
together with a number of other drugs as an 
antiphlegmatio. Vijayd is mentioned in the 
same work as a remedy for catarrh accompanied 
by diarrhoea {Tit XXIY. 20) and {Ut 39, p. 416, 
20) as an ingredient in a presoiiption for fever 
arising from an excess of bile and phlegm. In 
these two passages, however, vijayd is probably 
an equivalent of harUaM, the yellow myrobolan, 
and does not mean hemp. 

In the various kdshas or dictionaries, hhangd 
is frequently mentioned as meaning the hemp 
plant. Thus,— (l)Awara^(5»Aa,^ 25,9,20 ; (2) TriJedn^ 
daiisha,^ 3, 364 ; (3) HAmachandra’s AniMrtha- 
htsha^ 2, 37 ; (4) HAmachandra’s Abhidhdnachin^ 
td/manif 1179. The Bdrasimdari (date not known 
to me), a oommeutary on the AmaraJedsha 
mentioned above, by MathurAsa, and quoted in 
the ^abdaJealjpadruma, mentions that the seed 
of the bhahgd plant is the size of that of millet 
(haldya), 

ChakrapAnidatta is said to have flourished 
under NTayapAla, a prince who reigned in the 
eleventh century AD. In his Sabdachandrikd, 
a medical vocabulary, he gives the following 
Sanskrit names for bhang: — (1) Vijayd (victori- 
ous), (2) Trailokyavijayd (viotorious in the three 
worlds, (3) Bhahgd, (4) Indrdiana (Indi’a’s food), 

* Twelfth centiuy. 
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(5) Jay (I (victorious). Tliese names seem to shew 
that its use as an intoxicant was then known. 

The Bdjobniglianta of Narahari Pandita (A. D. 
1300) adds the following names to those given by 
Chakrapanidatta in the B ah dachandrikct above 
mentioned: — (6) Virapattra (hero-leaved or the 
leaf of heroes), (7) Gutiju, [8) Ghapald (the light- 
hearted), (9) Ajayd (the unconquered), (10) 
Amndd (the joyful), (11) Harehini (the rejoic- 
er) He adds that the plant possesses the follow- 
ing qualities : — (1) Jcatutva (acridity); (*2) kasha- 
yatoa (astriugency) ; (3) ushnatva (heat); (4) 
tiktatva (pungency); (5) vdkikaphdpahatva (re- 
moving wind and phlegm) ; (6) samgrdhitva 
(astringenoy) ; (7) mticpradaiva (speech-giving) ; 
(8) balyatva (strength-giving) ; (^9) medhdkdritva 
(inspiring of mental power) ; (10) Mshihadipa- 
nni'oa (the property of a most excellent excitant). 

The ^d'mgadharasamhitds a medical work by 
B^rhgadhara, the date of which is unknown, 
but which must have been compiled during the 
Muhammadan peidod of Indian History (say A. D. 
1500), specially mentions (1, 4, 19),* hhanga as an 
excitant {vyavdyin). In the same passage it 
mentions opium. 

The Bhflrtaflam&gama, or “ Hogues’ Con- 
gress,’’ is the name of an amusing, if coarsely 
written, farce of about the year 1500 A. D., the 
author of which was one JyOtirisa. In the second 
act two Saiva mendicants come before an unjust 
judge, and demand a decision on a quarrel which 
they have about a nymph of the hdzdr The 
judge demands payment of a deposit before he 
will give any oihmon. One of the litigants says — 
** Here is my ganja bag ; let it be accepted as a 
deposit.” The judge {taking it pompously, and 
then smelling it greedily) says:— “ Let me try 
what it is like {takes a pinch). Ah! I have just 
now got by the merest chance some ganja which 
is sopoiufio and corrects derangements of the 
huinours, which produces a* healthy appetite, 
sharpens the wits, and acts as an aphrodisiac.” 
The word used for gcmja in the above is Indrd- 
kina (Indra’s food). 

’ The BhdvapraJedia, another medical work 
written by Bhavaddramisra (cir. A. D, 1600)® 
has as follows : — 

Bhahgd ganjd mdtuldni 
mddini vijaytijayd \ 

Bhahgd haphahari tiktd 
grdhini pdehani laghuh I 
likshnd^’shnd pitiald m6ha- 
mada-vdg-vahni-vardhini 11 

. * I quote the MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal* 

® According to Dutt “ not before 1536 A. D." 


“Bhahga is also called grawjcJ, mdtuldni, mddini 
(the intoxicating), vijayd (the victorious) and 
jayd (the victorious). It is antiphlegmatio, pun- 
gent, astringent, digestive, easy of digestion, 
acid, bile-afEeoting , and increases infatuation, 
intoxication, the power of the voice, and the 
digestive faculty.” 

The Bdjavallahha, a Materia Meclioa by NAra- 
yariadAsa-kavlrAja, the date of which I do not 
know, but which is quoted in the ^ahdakalpa- 
drama, and is believed to be svneient (? 17th cen- 
tury), has the following : — 

^akrd-'Sanam tu tifeshnC-’shnam 
mdha-krit kushtha-ndsmmm I 
Bala-m6dhd-gm-krit Mshma^^ 
doshaJidri i asdyanam |i 
Jdtd onandarn-manthandj jala-nidhaa 
piyiisha-rUpd purd\ * 

Trdil6hy6 vijuya-prade Hi vijayd 
h'i-d&vardja priydW 
L^hintUh hita-^kdmyayd kshiti~iaJA 
prdptd nmaih kdmadd II 
Sarvd-’Hanka-vindSa-harsha’janani 
ya\h s6vitd sai'vadd II 

‘‘Indra’s food (i e,, gahja) is acid, producer 
infatuation, and destroys leprosy. It creates vital 
energy, the mental powefs and internal heat, 
corrects irregularities of the phlegmatic humour, 
and is an elixir vitce. It was originally produced, 
hke nectar, from the ocean by the churning 
with Mount Miindara,® and inasmuch as it gives 
victory in the three worlds, it, the delight of the 
king of the gods, is called cljayd, the victoiuouM 
This desire -fulfilling drug was obtained by men 
on the earth, through desire for the welfare of 
all people. To those who regularly use it, it 
begets joy and destroys every anxiety.” 

The Basapradipa? a work the date of which 
is unknown to me, and which is quoted in the 
^jahdalcfiTpadruma, mentions jayd as a remedy 
for indigestion . — 

Kshdratrayam s4tagandha u 
panchakdlam idmi Mham l 
Sai'vui^ tulydjayd bhrishtd 
tad-ardhd Mgrujd jatdW 

“ Natron saltpetre and borax, mercury and 
sulphur, and the prosperous five spices [long 
pepper, its root, piper ohaha, another pepper, and 
dry ginger). To these add an equal amount of 
parched jayd and half of that amount of horse- 
radish {moi'inga) and jatd.**'^ It is not certain 
whether jayd hei*e means hhmg or haritahi (yel* 
low myrobolan) . The word has both signihea- 

^ Nootar was produced in this fashion 

^ The uamo of soveral plants ; I do not know which is 
mdont here. 
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tions. The latter, pei’haps, suits the fonnula 
hesta 

In the Basaratna-samuchchaya, a work writ- 
ten in the south of India, jayd is classified as a 
semi-poison, — 

Ld^gali vishamusTitii c7ia 
haraviro jayd iaihd \ 

Tilakah hanaho Wkai cha 
varg6 hy tfgpavishdtmakaliW 

Ldngalif^ Vanguiera syinosa, the root of the 
iVagrant Oleander, jayd, Sym^locos racemosa^ 
kanaka^ and dk (^akind of JEujphorhiaJ ^ are semi- 
poisonous.” 

Bhmg is frequently mentioned by vernacular 
poets. The oldest instance with which I am 
acquainted is the well-known hymn by Vidyapati 
Thakur (1400 A. D.) in which he calls 6iva 
“ Digambara bhanga*' in reference to hjs habit of 
consuming that drug. According to an old 
Hindi poem, on which I cannot now lay my hands, 
Siva himself brought down the hhang plant from 
the Himalayas and gave it to mankind. Jdgis 
are well-known consumers of hhaii^g eind gdnja and 
they are worshippers of Siva. 

In folk-songs, ganjd or hhafig (with or witliont i 


opium) is the invariable drink of heroes before 
perfoiming any great feat At the village of 
Bauri in Gayfi. there is a huge hollow stone, which 
is said to be the bowl in which the famous hero 
Lorik mixed his ganjd. L6rik was a very valiant 
general and is the hero of numerous folk-songs. 
The epic poem of AlhS. and Rfidal, of uncertain 
date, but undoubtedly based on very old matei-ials 
(the heroes lived in the twelfth century A. D 
contains numerous references to gwijd as a drink 
of warriors* For instance, the commencement 
of the canto dealing with Albd'S man’iage de- 
scribes the pestle and mortar with which the 
gafijd was prepared, the amount of intoxicating 
drink prepared from it (it is called sahzi) and the 
amount of opium (an absurdly exaggerated 
quantity) given to each wan-ior in Lis coui*t. 

That the consumption oilhangis not considered 
disreputable among R&jputs may be gathered 
from the fact that A jab^s, who was couH poet to 
the wellrknown Mah&iSja Bishwanfi»tli Singh of 
Rtwd, wrote a poem praising bhang and comparing 
siddhi (a pi-eparation of the drug) to the “ success ” 
which attends the wciehijicr of “ Hari ” Here 
thei’e is an elaborate series of puns. The woid 
siddhi means literally success," and liari means 
not only the god Hari, but also hhang, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


DEMONOLATBY AMONG TRB KAOHTNS, 

The following oharacteristio and instructive 
note is taken from the diary of a native township 
ojficer of the Bhamo Distiiqt, kindly forwarded 
to me by Mr Thirkell White, 0 1.E , Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Division, Dpper Burma. 

Maung P‘6 T‘un, Myo^btigyi (village headman) 
states : — “ One day, east of ManyA, in the valley of 
the Nanha Ohaung (River), near the source of 
the river and situated in the jungle, there is a 
place known as the NagA-yok (Snake-image). 
There is a painted dragon there oiuded round a 
rook, the head being formed out of a slab thereof. 
It is not known whether the dragon-image got 
there of itself or bow, and there is no inscription 
of any sort. I visited it five days ago (October 
1893) when at Kyfi Saing, whence the image is 
situatedabout half aday's journey to the eastwai'ds, 
and off the main road. There is a narrow path 
leading to it, and the Kachins go near it to fish. 
The rock stands out from the bed of the Nanhd 

• Tke names of several plants, — JussuBa repensi 
BemicniUs eordifoUat Huhia mun^ista, Bedysarum logo- 
podioidss^ 

> Said by a kavirdga to mean 


Ohaung. I cannot say that the dragon is man’s 
handy, work. I should doubt it, as no one could 
paint a dragon in such a position. 

Also on the road back to Manyk from Kyd 
Saing there is a pagoda called Kaingb6nyAn. 
This has a curious rock at its base, and the 
Kaohins say that in Tabaung-lAbyi and Idzan^ it 
bears two kinds of flowers, green and red I” 

R. 0. Temple, 


A RTJEMESE LOVE-SONG- 

The following is a love-song popular in Burma 
and much admired for its depth of meaning, 
which, however, is quite lost in any rendering that 
might be made of it. It details the love of JId 
Ipl'in for her absent Maung Pe, whom she suspects 
of enjoying himself with another damsel, after the 
fashion of Burmese youth. 

ChdngQ Ido t 

[The above very valuable notes formed part of Dr.. 
Grierson’s evidence before the Hemp- drugs Commission, 
1898-4. — Ed.] 

* [ I. e., full and new moon of PhAlgnna. — En.] 
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B^an lapit ;pya*du, le hmd 
ShU’b^-d^ via 

5 S yadet nd ngh ; 

Ta yet wh ch‘do 1% Maungo 1 

H6 ta-my^o t'd-ni hmd 
Yd yi ngh •pyh-Uo ! 

Nd-ni-db jp*o Zo©* 

lO 8‘w6 ia-m§o pakHn ! 

Hbn-my^ hmd sdn ne thiQ-^nain-h^ibQ ! 
Pgbn-wSo h^wivio h^o-hd pycin~jin ! 
fiaung lean 'mb sabe-byin hmd 
K'in-^i sik 'niriQ ! 

15 S'io cMk 16 q ma py6'-bd-'ifiaimg 
Wb pbo ye aing I 
Shwi myei^-yi aing-ia-aing ngh, 
Naing^-ta-naing tino-bd-yct’^eo ! 

Lost am 1 as if I liad lost my blanket 2 
That is my condition now ! 

On my bed of sandal- wood 


Lying I cannot sleep. 

5 Miserable and wretched am I ; 

Worried every day, Maung Pe! 

In that new land 

Happy axt thon in thy wandering 1 

Thou hast taken to thyself a new match, 

10 O my dear Lord ! 

Miserable I cannot remain in the land of 
Han.i 

Come back ; I call thee 1 Thou shonldst come 
back ! 

Thinking only of thy absence on her bed of 
jasmine, 

Md K‘in ceases not to weep ! 

15 As a whirlpool ceases not to run 

Her tears fall ! 

So great (is my sorrow) that my tears run into 
a lake. 

(On thy return only) I feel I could restrain 
my weeping. 


BOOK-HOTICB. 


COL. JACOB’S VEDANTASARA.^ 

Colonel Jacob’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for the scholarly performance of the task which he 
has imposed upon himself. The work consists of 
the carefully edited tent of Saddnanda’s 
ffdra, with Nrisimha-sarasvati’s commentary 
printedatthefoot of each page (pp. 1-72), followed 
by RSimatirtha’s workmanlike (though here and 
there prolU) commentary (pp. 73-165). Then we 
liave Col Jacob’s notes (pp. 167-199), and the book 
ends with four Appendixes, (1) Index to 
Quotations, (2) Index to Important Words and 
Phrases, (3) List of Works cited in Text and 
Commentaries, (4) Addenda and Corrigenda 
(pp. 203-215), 

Pr, Ballantyne’s translation of the text of the 
yiddntnsdra has long been out of print. The 


text itself was printed in Bohtlingk’s Smekrit 
Okresiomaihy published in 1877, and incorrect 
editions of the commentaries have appeared at 
various times in India, but this is the first 
attempt to publish a critical edition of the text 
and commentaries combined. 

A special feature of the volume is the care with 
which citations from older works are indicated 
and their sources identified. The two Indexes 
are also worthy of notice and furnish a most con- 
venient and much wanted aid to students of 
Indian Philosophy. The author’s notes are 
of great value, more particulaidy to Sanskrit 
scholars beginning the study of the YSddnta 
system. Indeed a better inbroduction than this 
complete, well-edited, clearly printed handbook 
cannot well be conceived, Q, A. G. 


OBITUABY, 


PJBOP. W. DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

Another of the links which connect the Sanskrit 
scholarship of the present day with a former gene- 
ration has snapped. Porty years ago, Prof. 
Whitney was one of the assistants who worked 
with Bohtlingk and Both in the preparation of 
the great St. Petersburg Dictionary, and to-day 
his views on Sanskfit Grammar are known as being 
more advanced than those of the younger scholars 

* Haubawadi =■ here Eangoou. 

1 The V^d&ntas^a of Saddnanda with the oommen- 
iaries of N;isimha-sarasvati and E&matSrtha, edited with 


of the ninth decade of the century. He has 
been Hihernior Eihemis ipsis. 

The sad intelligence of his death reached us 
almost simultaneously with a printed copy of his 
latest essay, on the YAda in PS^nini. He died 
sword in hand, as all true scholars would die, 
fighting with unabated vigour in the battle of the 
modems against the ancients. This is not a 
fitting occasion for me to disouss the arguments 

notes and- indices hy Ool. G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff 
Corps, Pellow of the Bombay University. Bombay, 
Nirnaya-sdgar Prebs, &vo. Price Be. 1-8. 
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in his latest work. I must confess to belonging 
to the opposite camp, but that fact need not pre- 
vent a humble opponent from casting one more 
wreath on the tomb of one of the greatest Sanskrit 
scholars whom the Western world has known. 

William Dwight Whitney was bom at Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts, on the 9fch of Eebruaiy 
1827. He studied at Williams College, where he 
took his degree in 1845. He then spent thi-ee 
years as a clerk in a bank, which uncongenial 
occupation he gave up in 1849 to serve as assist- 
ant in the United States Geological Sui-vey. In 
the autumu of the same year he went to 
Yule, where he continued the study of Sanskrit 
which he had commenced in 184S. In 1850, he 
visited Germany, where he spent some yeai's 
XEL Berlin and Tubingen ab the feet of Profs. 
Weber and Roth It was at the latter place 
that he laid the foundations of that reputation 
for industry and accuracy which ever subsequent- 
ly distinguished liim. He returned to America 
m 1853, and in 18 hi became Professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale, a post which he held during the 
remainder of his life. Shortly after his apj>omt- 
ment he published the first volume (containing 
the text) of his well known edition of the Atharva 
V^da. the second volume of which, comprising 
translation imd notes, he had nearly completed at 
the time of his death forty years after thepiiblioa- 
tion of the first. The appearance of this first 
volume fixed the course of Saaskidt scholarship in 
America. Under Whitney’s tuition, and encour- 
aged by the example of his unflagging industry, 
a school of Tedic students rapidly sprung up 
round his chair, from which have issued many 
valuable works, bearing the double impress of 
German solidity and care for minuti®, coupled 
with American originality and grasp of general 
principles. Whitney himself directed his re- 
searches to the Atharva V5da and in due coux’se 
scholars hailed with admiration and gratitude his 
Aiharva V^da PrdtUdhhya (136-2}, and, in 1881, 
his Jndc® Yerhorum of the Atharva V^da, In 
the interval, he had also issued an edition of the 
TaUtifiya PrdtiSdkhya in 187L 

In 1879 Prof. Whitney broke new ground 
by the publication of his Saushrii Grammar, in 
which he definitely took his stand, not on the 
grammar as handed down by PSnini and his 
successors, but on the grammar as revealed by 
Sanskrit Literature itseJf . Pew works have pro- 
voked so much controversy as this revolutionary 
challenge of the Yale Pi*ofessor. Sanskrit scholars 
soon became divided into three camps : the extreme 
P&uineans, according to whom, whatever the old 
grammarian said was true, and whatever ke had 


not said was not ” grammatical “ knowledge , 
the extreme Whitneyites who denied that giam- 
matical salvation could be found in the Gospel of 
Panmi, and that the actual usage of Sanskrit 
literatui-e was the only possible guide; and the 
Moderates, who while not binding themselves to 
everything that Pfii.ini laid down, believed that 
he knew more about the Sanskrit of his time than 
the most learned Europeans of the nineteentli 
eentary, and that till every Sanskrit text in exist- 
ence had been pul>lished and analysed, it would 
be impossible to ascertain what the actual usagt^ 
of the litei-ary language was Whitney’s Grammar 
I was thus only a grammar of the Sanskrit Litera- 
ture to which Whitney had access, and nothing 
bears strongei* testimony alike to the depth and 
to the wide extent of his learning, than tho 
admirable practical completeness of this work as 
a whole. 

Besides the above greater works Wliibne}’ had 
time to write several minor essays. These were 
subsequently collected and published in his 
Language and the Study of Language (1867)^ 
and Oriental and Linguistic SUtdies (1873-74). 
Like everything else tliat he did, these shew the 
same impress of perspicuity and mastery of 
details. He followed his own line, and not 
seldom was engaged in controversy, which tbough 
sometimes conducted with acrimony, was always 
noteworthy for fairness and a love of truth. 

In subjects outside the range of Oriental 
scholarship, he is best known as the author of 
JEssentials of English Grammar, and as Editor- 
in-chief of the Century Biotiouary of the English 
Language. 

For the past eight or nine years Pi-of. Whitney 
had been suffering from a serious disorder of the 
heart. His disease did not interrupt his life 
work, and he laboured to the end, which came at 
New Haven on the 7th of June, 18^4- 

During his busy life he received many honours 
He was Honorary Member of all the great 
Oriental Societies, and was a member or oori*e- 
spondent of the Academies of Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and Rome (the Lincei], and of the Institut 
of France. He was also a Foreign Hnight of the 
Prussian Order pour le merite’’ for Science and 
; Alts, filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Thomas Carlyle. Many Universities confeiTCd 
I honorary degrees on him, and these only served 
I as illustrations of the universal respect and affec-' 
tion in which this scholar, as simple-minded as 
he was distinguished, was held by the xaembei-s 
of the great brotherhood of Oriental scholarship. 

G. A. G. 
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EDITED AND TEANSLATED BY G. A GEIBESON, Ph.D., C.I.B. 

(Continued from $. 288.) 

ATHA ABTHAliANEABA-NrAMA CHATUBTHAH; PBAEASAH l| 

LECTUBE IV. 

Ornaments of Sense. 

[Rhetorical ornaments are divided into two classes, arthdlahlcdra, or Ornaments of Sense, 
and sahddlankdra, or Verbal Ornaments. 

Some ornaments partake of the nature of both classes, and are arranged under one or the 
other according to the predilection of the author who treats of the subject. For instance, the 
Sdhitya-darpana (v. 641) treats mhrokti, or Crooked Speech, as a Verbal Ornament, but the 
BMshd-hJiushana (v. 189) treats it as an Ornament of Sense. 

Verbal Ornaments are those, such as Alliteration or Rhyme, which depend on the 
external form of words. Ornaments of Sense, such as the Simile, the Metaphor, or the 
Poetical Fancy, are those which essentially depend on the meaning of words, and not necessarily 
on their external form. The principal of these are founded on similitude, and hence the 
Blidshd-hhushana, like other works on rhetoric, commences this lecture by describing the JJpamd 
or Simile, which is the foundation of all such ornaments.] 


Text. 


XJpamdlafLkara. 


ZJjpamSya ^ru v^amdna jaha‘ 
Ptirana upamft, hh.a taJia' 

Ihi vidhi saba samatd milai* 

Saei sau ujjvala tiya-vadana 
Vdchaka dharma Wu varananiya 
JETca binUi dvai binu, Uni binu 
BijuH si pankaja-muJcM 
Vanitd rasa4rihgdra lei 


vdohalca dharma so cMri \ 
lnpt6pama vichdri || 44 || 
upB,m& s6t jdni \ 
jpallava sS mridu pdni \\ 45 {[ 
hai ohauthau u^amdna I 
lupt6paina pramana n 46 ii 
kanaha-latd tiya UJchi I 
Mraiia^idrati jpikhi || 47 t( 


Translation. 


The Simile. 

[Of. Sah/ityordarpana, 647 and fP. *A resemblance between two things, expressed by a 
single sentence, and unaccompanied by a contrast or difference, is termed a simile.’] 

A simile (upamd) consists of four component parts, viz, : — 

(1) The Subject compared, upamSya [or, varnaniya']. 

(2) The Object -with which Comparison is made, upamdna. 

‘ (3) The Word implying Comparison taupamyavdehm, or] vdchaJca (such as ‘ as,* 'like ’). 

(4) The Common Attribute {sdmdnya dharma, or] dharma. 

A Simile is Complete (jpiirnbpamd) when it has all its component parts. It is to be con^ 
sidered as Incomplete Quptbpamd) when (one or more) are wanting. 

[Some copies omit the above verse. It is possibly not original as its contents are repeated 
lower down.] 

In this way when you find all (four component parts) together, know it to be a (Complete) 
Simile, as for example : — 

' The lady’s face is bright as the moon, her hands are tender as a young bratich.' 

[Here the subjects compared are, respectively, the lady’s face, and her hands ; the objects 
with which they are compared are, respectively, the moon, and a young branch ; the word 
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implying comparison is in each case ‘as* (saw, si) j and the common attributes are, respectively, 
brightness and tenderness.] 

When one, two, or three of the four (vig,» the word implying comparison, the common 
attribute, the subject compared, and the object with which it is compared) is or are wanting, 
it is an instance of the Incomplete Simile, as for example ; 

(«) * The lotus-faced lady is [slender] as a flash of lightning/ 

[Here the Common Attribute, slenderness, is wanting.] 

(b) * Behold, the lady is [fair] [as] a golden jasmine/ 

[Here the Common Attribute, and the Word implying Comparison are both wanting.] 

(c) ‘ Lo, the Lady (is) [fair] [as] [love itself], (for she) is the causal image of the erotic 
sentiment/ 

[Here the Common Attribute, the Word implying Comparison, and the Object with which 
the lady is compared, are all three wanting.] 

[A work called the Luptofarndvilisa by Kavi Hirachand Kanhji (date unknown to me) 
gives the following poem, containing examples of the fifteen possible kinds of a simile : — 

(1) Furnojpamd, The Complete Simile. 

Gaja hi gati 8% gati manda Iasi, ‘Thy gait appears dignified as the gait of an elephant/ 

(2) Vdchaha-lupiipamd. Incomplete. Wanting the word implying comparison. 

Yuga jangha ju hera he hhamhha nayi, ‘Thy two thighs are fresh (or plump) [as] 
plantain stems.’ 

(3) Bliarma-lupto^, Wanting the common attribute. 

Kati sohata shhhana M haii si, ‘ Thy waist appears [slender] like that of a lioness.’ 

(4) Upamdna-luptS°, Wanting the object with which comparison is made. 

Ibha4dvaha se hucha uchcJia hhaye^ ‘ Thy bosom is round like [the frontal bones of] a young 
elephant.* 

(6) UpamiyaAupti^, Wanting the subject compared. 

Tidhu pwrana si paratnida hard, * [Thy face] causes joy like the full moon/ 

(6) Vdchaka-dJiaTma-lupti^, Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the common 
attribute. 

Sruti dpa samipa sumuhta chayi, ‘Pearls adorn thine ear [delicate] [as] a pearl-oyster-shell.* 

(7) Ydchaha’Vfparfidna*luptd% Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the 
object with which comparison is made. 

Musukydni praphullita dnana mi*, ‘ On thy face, which blossomed [like] [a flower], hath 
appeared a smile.’ 

(8) Vdchaka-^pamiya-luptd ^ , Wanting the word implying comparison, and the subject 
compared. 

Sita hunda Mpd'ti suhhd*ti layi^ ‘Thou hast displayed the beauty of [thy teetb] [li^e] a 
row of white jasmine blossoms.’ 

(&) Bharma^upamcma-luptd^ Wanting the common attribute* and the object with which 
comparison is made. 

Tiya, ti sama-tula ruiprUama kS, ‘Lady, thou art not [fair] (merely) like [other ladies] to 
thy beloved.’ 

(10) Dkarma-upamiya^diiptS^f Wanting the common attribute, and the subject compaired. 

Bat dsava-pdna samdna mayi, ‘ Lady, [the touch of thy lip] prpduped intoxication [like] 

drinking wme.’ 

(11) Upamdna-upamiyadvpto'^, Wanting both the object compared, and that to which it 
is compared. 
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PikasimadhuH na duri cMavi it, ‘[Thy Toicel is genth as [the sweet notes of] the 
cuckoo, (ttongh, unlike the onckoo) thon art not devoid of beauty.’ 

(12) Vdohaka.dharma-‘upamdna-lupt6\ Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
common attribute, and the object with which comparison is made. 

Tila Mju hapdla s» oJiUta khayS, ‘A. mole upon thy cheek [black] [like] [love’s bowstring] 
ravishes (khayS = hshaya) the soul.’ 

(13) Vdehaka-dharrm-upamSya-luptS^ Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
common attribute, and the subject compared. 

Kadali-ddla, ‘[A back] [broad] [as] a plantain leaf.’ 

(14) Vdchaka-^pamdna-upamSya-Upt6°, Wantmg the word implying comparison, the 
object with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

Aya chadM dasi hS, Uta. ‘On one band, [thy hmr] [like] [snakes] hath mounted (on thy 


head) to bite rae.’ 

(15) Dhirma-upamtina-upamiya-lupt6°, ‘Wanting the common attribute, the object 
with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

Mi ita Ura samdnajayi, ‘On the other hand [thy nose] is [curved] like a parrot’s [beak].’ 

[The Sdhitya-darpana gives also another classification of the Simile as Dmeot (ira««p 
and Indirect (.drthi). The first is a simile in which the comparison as suggested by such words 
jal, lai-, and the like, all answering to the Engl sh word ‘as.’ A simale as mdareot 
when such words as m ‘equal to.’ sarisa ‘like’ are employed.] 

FA differs from a Metaphor {rdpaU) (vv. 65-58), in tha^ “ 

resemblance is suggested, net erpressed. Thus, - ‘ Ee ^rang on them hke a hon as a Samale 
b^^ae lion (e. e.f the hero) sprang upon them ’ is a Metaphor, the resendblance bemg suggested 
and not distinUy expressed. In a metaphor, too, the resemblance is sug^sted as an embellish- 
ment (or the reverse), while in the simile, the two things compared are said to be equal. 

A Simile differs from the Poetical Fancy i^tprSkshO (vv. 70, 7p, because, in the latter, 
the subject of the figure is fancied as acting in the character of the object.^ and not merely as 
resembling it. Thus — ‘ He sprang upon them as though he were a lion is a Poetical Fancy. 

It differs from the figure of Contrast (vyaivrika') (v. 92), in that, in the latter, the difference 
is also expressed. Thus an example of Contrast is - ‘ He sprang on them like a lion, but without 

its cruelty/ ^ ^ 

It differs from tbe Eeciproeal Comparison {upamdn^pamiya (t- 49), in that, in the latter, 
more than one sentence is employed. Thus - ‘His lion-hke bravery jhines like his virtue, and 
his virtue like his Hou-like bravery,’ is an example of the Reciprocal Simile. 

Tt differs from the Comparison Absolute (aTtanvaya) (v. 48), beoanse iu the latter there is 
only one thing which is compared to itself. Thus - ‘ The king sprang like himself upon the 
foe,’ is a Comparison Absolute. 

Tt differs from the ornament of the Converse (praWpd) (vv. 50-54), because inthelatter the 
object with which comparison is made is itself made the subject of comparison. Thus - ‘ The 
Sn springs upon its prey, as this hero sprang upon his foe,* is an ezample of the Converse.] 

[The Ldla-eTiandriM describes a kind of simile, which may be called the ‘ Implied Simile,’ 
ttksliSpdpaind'* The following is an example 

Para na tarai, rMa na parm harai na kdla-vipdka I 

CMinaeihiammhMhmnapUri kMrm viiham<t ehhavirohhdka U 47a II 


‘(Unlike that caused by wine), the violent intoxication caused by beauty is not quenched by 
fear. ^It does not allow sleep, nor does it disappear with the lapse of time. If you feel its 
effects for but an instant, never wiU you be sober again.’ 
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This is an instance of the figure of Contrast (v. 92). The Ldla-cJiandrzkd says that if the 
words ‘ is not like ’ are taken as the vdcJiaka or word implying comparison, it is also an 
instance of Implied Simile. Of this the word ‘ like’ is implied. But the whole is not 

lupfa {or wanting) for the word ‘ not * is given. The full simile would be, — 

* The intoxication of love is not (fear-dispelling, etc.) [like] that of wine.’ 

The same work (341) describes the dtishandpama^ in which the subject compared is exhi- 
bited as not equal to the object with which comparison is made. An example is the following : — 

Nalii* Kart lau' hiyard dJiarau nahi* Sara lau* ardhahga \ 

llhata-ht Jeari rdJchiye ahga ahgajprati anga 11 47b II 

‘ Like Vishnn bear not thy beloved npon thy heart : Like Siva incorporate not thyself 
with her (for thon art not equal to them) ; but clasp her close to thee, body to body, limb to 
limb.’] 

[Text. 


M416pamdlank4ra. 


Jaha' ikahi uj^miiya M 
Tdlfii hdhahi* •mdlopamd 

Yathdi — 

Mriga se, manamatha-vdna se 
Kanjana hhanjanana si 


barane haJiu upamdna | 

Tcavi su-jdna matimdna I1 47c II 

pma, mina si smokcThha I 
manaranjana i6 achcKha || 47d || 


Tran^ation. 


The Garland of Similes. 

l^Sdlvitya’darpanai 665.] 

It is the Garland of Similes wben we have several comparisons of the same object, as for 
example : — * 

* Thine eyes (achchha = akshi) are like deers, like Cupid’s arrows, full-orbed, bright-glancing 
like fish, like lotuses, (mobile) like kAanyuTiu-birds, and delight the soul.’ ] 

(Not in Bhdshd-hhushana. Taken from Giridhara-dasa, BharaMhikhana, 30, 31.] 


[Text. 


Ba&andpamdlaAkftra. 

Kathitaprathama 'upamiyajaha. hita jdta upamdna \ 

Tdhi hcthahi' raio/Thipcmu ji jaga su^havi pradJidtia 1 1 

Yathdf — 


Saii ^ natii nati d vinati, 
Bati ^ gati^ gaU hhagati. 


vinati si rati ehdra I 
to mi* pavana-humdra II 


47e II 

47f II 


Translation. 


Tbe Girdle of SimUes. 

\^S&hitya-darpamy 664.] 

H a subject of comparison is turned farther and further into what it is compared to, it is 
termed the (^dle of Similes, as for example t — 

‘ O Hhnumat, in thee the faith is (strong) like thy going; thy going is (strong) as thy 
delight (in me) ; thy delight is pleasing as thy obeisance; thy obeisance as thy humility, and 
thy humility as that of a yirtnons woman.’] 

[STot in Bhdshd-hMsh,cm- Taken from BMrati-bhtkham, 82, 33.] 
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Text. 

AnaxLTayd.lankd.ra. 

UpaniB-M upamdna jaba kaJiata ananvaya tdhi \ 

TerS muJcha hijora hau terau-M mukha dht II 48 || 


Translation. 

The Comparison Absolute. 

[Sdkitya-darpam, 666.] 

When the subject compared, and the object with which comparison is made, are the same, 
it is called the Comparison Absolute. Thus — " The only fellow of thy face is thy face itself.’ 

[Here the Heroine’s face is compared to itself, as the only possible object of comparison, 
and not to a lotus or the like. According to the Sdhitya-darpana (666), the comparison must 
be expressed by a single sentence.] 

" Text. 


ITpamdndpamdydlafikdra.^ 

JTpamd Idge parasapara s6 upamdnupamii I 

Khafijana hai' tua nainase tua dnga hhanjana sii || 49 II 


Translation. 


The Reciprocal Comparison. 
l^dhitya-darpam^ 667, where it is called upamiydpamd.'] 

When the simile is reciprocal, the fignre is called Reciprocal Comparison. Thus — * Thine 
eyes are like the lihatijana-hh^d^ and the khanjana is like thine eyes.^ 


Text. 


Pratipdlahkdra. 


8b pratipa upamdya kau 
lioyana sd ambuja hand 
Upame k6* upamdna U* 

Qarva karai mukha kau kahd 
Jna-ddara upamSya tS* 
Tichchhana naina kaidkska id" 
Upamd k6 upamdna jaba 
AH uttama driga mina sd 
Vyartha hoi upamdna jaha 
Dnga dgd mnga Jpachhu na, yd 


Mje jaha upamdnu S 

mukha s6 chandra bahhdnu ll 50 

ddarajahai na Jioi t 

chandahi n^kd joi \\ 51 || 

jaha pdwd upamdna | 

manda kdma hd bdna \\ 52 || 

samatd Idyaka ndhi | 

kahai kauna vidhi jdhi \\ S3 || 

varmn^a lakhi sdra | 

pancha pratipa prakdra II 64 || 


II 


Translation. 

The Converse. 

ISaMiya-darpanOi 742, 743.] 

The figure of Converse has five varieties, Hz , : — 

(1) When the thing with which a comparison is usually made is itself turned into a 
subject of comparison. Thus — ‘ The lotus is lovely like thine eyes,’ or ‘ The moon is like thy 
face.’ [Her© it would be more usual to say: ‘Thine eyes are like the lotns,’ and ‘ Thy face 
is like the moon.’] 


1 Called also 
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(2) When honour does not accrue to the subject compared from the object with which it 
i« nsuallv compared. Thus — ‘Why art thou proud of thy face ? See how fair the moon is 
< in comparison with it).’ 

(3) When the object with which comparison is usually made obtains dishonour from the 
su)»jtjct compared. Thus — ‘ By the piercing glances of her eyes, Cupid’s arrows seem hut blunt.’ 

(4^ When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be not fully 
equal to the subject compared. Thus — ‘Who would compare to the (silvery dai'ting) fish, her 
perfect eyes (floating in tears) .* 

(5) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be useless beside 
the merits of the subject compared. Thus — ‘ The eyes of the deer are naught before her eyes. * 


Text, 

Bttpak9.lankd.ra. 


Sai rtlpaka dwaya hlid'ti haii, 
Adhika uytLna sama duhiina hi 
Mtihha sasi yd sail te' adhiha 
Sdgam H* iijpajau na yalia 
Naina hamala yaJia aina hai 
Qa*wana harata mhi Jagati 
Ati kihJiita vidruma-adjiara 
Tua muhha-pahhaja himala ati 


'rMi tadrUpa ablidda r 
tini Uni ye bliida II 65 II 
uditajydti dina rati \ 
hamala apara sulldti || 56 H 

aura hamala hihi hdma I 
hanakadatd yaha vdma \\ 57 || 

naM samudra-utjpanna I 
sarasa suvdsaprasanna || 58 ll 


Translation. 


The Metaphor. 

[Sdhliya-durpami 669 and fp,] 

The metaphor is of two kinds according as it depends on (alleged) Besemhlance {tadrupa) 
or (alleged) Identity (abheda), and each of these kinds has three varieties according as (the 
Ressmblanco or Identity of the thing compared) is Excessive {adhiha), Incomplete [nyuna), or 
Complete {sama), 

(1) An example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Eesemblance is ‘ Her face, — a 
moon, but more perfect than this moon (we see in heaven), for its radiance is ever in the skies 
both day and night.’ [Here the face is said to resemble the moon and is not identified with it, 
and moreover it exceeds or surpasses the moon in the very point on which the resemblance is 
founded, — viz,, its full-orbed splendour,] 

(2) An example of a metaphor depending on Incomplete Besemblance is, ‘ She is not 
sprung from the sea, but she is another fair Lakshmi,’ [Here the resemblance to Lakshmf 
is incomplete.] 

(3) An example of a metaphor depending on Complete Resemblance is, « There are 
eyes which are lotuses in this house, what need is there of (thy searching for) other lotuses 
(elsewhere) ’ ? [Here a friend of the heroine invites the hero, as he is searching for lotus 
flowers, into the heroine’s house. The resemblance between her eyes and the flower is 
represented as complete.] 

(4) An example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Identity is, ‘The lady — a 
golden creeper, — appeareth beautiful when walking.’ [Here the lady is identified with a 
golden creeper, with the additional advantage of being able to walk,] 

(5) An example of a metaphor depending on Deficient Identity is, ‘ Her coral-lips are 
glowing, though not sprung from the ocean.’ [Here her lips are identified with coral, but with 
this deficiency that they are not ocean-bom,] 
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(6) An example of a metaphor depending on Complete Identity is, * Thy lotus-face is 
very spotless, full of nectar, fragrance and joy.’ 

[The difference between a Metaphor and a Simile (v. 44) has been explained under the 
head of the latter, but it is not always easy to distinguish between the two. The Bhtishana- 
haimudl. dealing with the third example given above, says that the difference between a 
metaphor of complete resemblance {tadrUpalca-samohti) and a simile with the word signifying 
resemblance and the common attribute omitted (vdokalca-dliarma-lujpt^pamu) is this,— that in 
the metaphor the thing compared is embellished by the comparison with the thing to which it 
is compared, whereas in the simile the two are considered as equal. In the ornament of the 
Converse {pratpa) (above, vv. 50-54) the thing compared may also be embellished by the 
comparison, but in it, the word signifying comparison (vdchaha) is always mentioned.] 

[The Sdhitya-darpana (669 and ff.) defines a metaphor as ‘ the superimposition of a fancied 
chai'acter upon an object unconcealed or uncovered by negation* (j^upaha^h riipttdropdd visdiayi 
nirapahnavS). It classifies its varieties on principles entirely different from that given above. 
A metaphor is either Consequential (parampanta)^ Entire (sdnpa, or according to other 
authorities, sdvayava), or DejOLcient (niranga), These are again subdivided, but the farther 
classification need not be-given here. Examples of the three main classes are as follows: — 

Consequential, — * May the four cloud-dark arms of Hari, rough by the contact with the 
string of his horny bow, preserve you, — arms that are the pillars to the Dome of the triple 
world.’ Here the ascribing of the nature of a pillar to the arms of Hari, is the conseguence of 
the attribution of the character of a dome to the triple world. 

Entire, — That dark cloud, Krishna, disappeared, having thus rained the nectar of his 
words (upon the deities), — the corn withered by the drought of Bavana.’ Hei’e the nature of 
a cloud being attributed to Krishna, his words are represented as nectar-rain, the deities as 
Corn, it. id Havana’s tyranny as drought. 

DeScient, — ^ When a servpmt commits an offence, the master’s kicking him is but proper, 
and it is not for the kick received from thee that I grieve, fair lady; but that thy tender foot is 
pricked by the point?? of those thorns — the hard shoots of my hairs Lhat stand erect (at the 
thrilling touch), this is my sore distress.* 

In the Entire liletaphor the principal object is metaphorically figured or represented 
together with those subordinate (ajigino yadi sdhyasya riipanam sdfigam iva taf)^ When all the 
constituent or subordinate metaphors are expressed in an entire metaphor, it is called samasta- 
vastuvishaya, or navMaya. When any of them are understood, it is called Skadisavhartin, 
An Entire Metaphor is sometimes founded on paronomasia (v. 99), and is then called ilisha- 
garhMta, If the principal object is alone figured, it is Deficient Metaphor.] 

Text, 

Pari^ftmaiankAra. 

Kami’ hriyd tipamdna hivai varnantya parii^ftma I 
Lochana-kanja vlsdla tS’ dihhati dehhd vdma ll 59 1| 

Translation. 

Commutation. 

[^BdJiitya-darpam^ 679.] 

When the subject compared (yarmnhja or upameya') acts after becoming (or being identified 
with) the object to which it is-compared, it is the ornament of Commutation [in which the 
object superimposed is commuted into the nature of the subject of suporipaposition], as for 
example : — 

^ See the lady, she looks with those large lotuses, her eyes.’ [Here the lotus is actually 
represented as seeing. The eye is identified with the lotus, and, in that character, performs the 
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action of seeing. • This figure hence diffei-s from the Metaphor (vv. 55-58), in which the 
snperimposition is simply an enibcllishment of the principal subject, and in which the object 
superimposed does not do the action of the subject of superimposition. 3 

Text. 


UllSkMlahkd.ra. 


So ullSkha jw iJaa Jcau* 

Arthina siira-tani, tiya madana^ 
Baku vidhi varane eha Isau* 
Kirtt arjuna^ teja ravu 


hahu samuj^ai haliu Hti | 
ari hau* Mia pratiti \\ 60 |i 

hahu guna sau* ulldkha l 
sura-guTv, vachana^msehha It 61 II 


Translation. 


Bepresentation. 

j Sdhitya’darpam, 682.] 

[The figure of Bepresentation is of two forms according as it is Subjective or Objective.] 
In the first form, a number of perceiyers understand the same thing ih different ways, as for 
example : — 

* To those who ask for alms, of a certainty, he is a Tree of Plenty, to women he is the God 
of Love, and to his enemies he is Death/ [Here the hero is given a variety of characters 
according to the subjective feelings of the perceivers.] 

In the second form, the same thing is described under a variety of characters, based on 
differences in its own qualities, as for example : — 

‘ In heroism he is Arjuna, in brilliance he is the sun, and in discretion of language he is 
Brihaspati.’ [Here the differences, it will be noted, are objective, not subjective, and do not 
depend on the feelings of the observer.] 

Text. , 


Smara^ar-bhrainansaxhddhftlafikdra. 


Sumirana bhrama saihddlia yaha 
Sudhi dwata wd vadana "ki 
Vadaim sxidhd-nidhi jdni yaha 
Vadana kidhau' yaha stta-Jcara 


lalcshana ndma praMm I 

dihht sudhd-nivdsa II 62 II 

tua $a*ga phirata chahdra \ 

kidhau* hamala hhaya bhSra l| 63 11 


Trauslatiou. 

Beminiscence, Mistake, and Doubt. 

The distinguishing attributes of these three figures are apparent from their names (and 
hence no description is necessary). 

[The SdhUya-darpana defines these three as follows : — 

(668) A recollection of an object, arising from the perception of something like to it, is 
called Beminiscence (jsmarana^ or according to others sm:piti). 

(681) The Mistaken (bbrtotimdin) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object to be 
what it is not, — snggested by a poetical conceit (praUhhd), 

(680) When an object under description (pratihhd-utthita) is poetically snspeoted to be 
something else, it is called Doubt (saxix&aya or aanidiha)^] 

An example of Beminiscence is the following : — ' • 

•When I see the Moon, the abode of nectar, I am reminded of her face.' 
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An example of Mistake is the following : — 

‘ The mountain partridges wander about with thee, imagining thy face to be the moon 
(with which they are enamoured)-* [This figure must be distinguished from Bhr&nti, Error, 
V. 194a, q. v.] 

An example of Doubt : — 

‘ Is this (my lady’s) countenance, or is it the cool moon, or is it a lotus born at dawn’ ?■ 

Text. 


Apabnutyalaukdra. 

&uddIla-apallXIutiyan^ I 
liandkaAatd-phala mdni || 64 ll 


Bharama dwav dropa id 
JJra para ndhv uroja yalia 
Ya&tv, durdwav yiikti sau' 

Tivra clianda na raini ravi 
Paryastahi guna 4ha M 
Soi siidhd-dhara ndhi* yalia 
Bhr&nti apabnuti vachana sau^ 
Tdpa Icarata haijvara naM‘ 
Chlxdka-apalinuti yukti kari 
Karata adhara-ksliata piya nahi' 
Haitava-’palinati Ska kau* 
TicJichhana t(ya kaidhsha-misu 


bdtu^apabnuti k6i I 

hadavdnala-Mjoi li 65 || 

aura hihhai drdpa I 

vadana-3udhd~dJiara opa II 66 II 

hhrama j aha para kavi jdi I 

nd'i saklhU madana satdi [\ 67 || 

para sau‘ hdta durdi I 

sakM Hta-ritu-hdi It 68 ll 

misu kari varanata ana I 

harakkata Marmathavdna II 69 || 


Translation. 


Concealment* 

[SdUtya-darpam^ 683, 684.] 

[There are six kinds of this figure, according as it is (1) Simple {iuddha)^ or depends on 
(2) a Cause Qiebu), or on (3) a Transposition {paryastdpahnuH), or on (4) a Mistake (bhrdnti), 
or on (5) an Artful Excuse (chhika'), or on (6) a Deception (kaitava),'] 

[The Sdhitya-darpana {L c.) gives a less elaborate classification. It merely says : ‘ The 
denial of the real (nature of a thing), and the ascription of an alien (or imaginary, character 
constitute the figure of) Concealment. If, having given expression to some secret object 
one should construe his words differently, either by a paronomasia or otherwise, it, too, is 
Concealment.’] 

When by the superimposition (of a fancied quality), the real nature (of the thing compared) 
disappears, it is called Simple Concealment {suddhdpahmti), as for example : — 

* These are not the swelling orbs upon (thy lady’s) bosom j know* them to be the (fair round) 
fruit of a golden creeper.’ 

When the thing compared is concealed by an ingenious turn of expression (shewing the 
reason), it is termed Concesdment dependent on a Cause {kUvapahnuti)^ as for example : — 

‘This cannot be a fierce moon (shining) by night, bnbmust be the snn (burning) amid 
subaqueous fire.’ [Here the heroine explains that in her fevered condition, even the moon- 
beams seem burning hot. The fierceness of the moon is the cause of the comparison.] 

When the qualities of one thing are superimposed by transfer on another thing, it is an 
instance of Concealment by Transposition Qparyastdpahnuti), as for example : — 

‘ This (light upon the way) is not (the sheen of) the moon ; it is the (reflection of the) 
brightness of thy moon face.* [Here brightness, the quality of the moon, is transferred to the 
face of the lady.] 
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When by means of words, another's mistake is corrected, it is called Coueealment 
dependent on a Mistake {bliramdpalinuti)^ as for example : — 

‘ It is true, 0 friend, that I am hot and shivering j but it is not fever. No, it is the 
tox'iuent of love.' 

When a person conceals a thing from another with artfulness, it is an instance of Conceal- 
ment dependent upon an Artful Excuse {chhSkdpahnuti), as for example : — 

‘ It is true, my friend, that there are wounds on my lower lip, but they are not caused by 
(the kisses of) my beloved ; they are (chapped) by the winter wind.’ 

When one thing is mentioned as pretending to be another thing, it is an instance of 
Concealmeut dependent on Deception (haifavdpalmuti), as for example : — 

‘ Under the pretence that they are but the piercing glances of my Lady, Love showers his 
arrows upon me/ 

Text. 

Utprdkshdlankdra. 

Utprdkslid* smnbliavand vastu, h3tu, phala lilslii | 

l!\aina mano* aravinda hai sarasa visdla viseklu 11 70 || 

Mant* chali d*gana hathina id ti' rati pdi \ 

Tuapada samatd ka%* hamala jala sivata iha bhdi \\ 71 l| 

Translation. 

The Poetical Fancy. 

[Sdhitya-^arpana, 686 and ff.] 

When, after considering a Thing, a Cause, or a Purpose, one imagines it (in the character 
of another), the figure UtpriksM or Poetical Fancy is used. 

(1) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing is : — 

‘ Her eyes are specially large and luscious, as though they were lotuses.' 

(2) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Cause is ; 

‘ Her feet are rosy, as though from walking on a rough court yard.' 

(3) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending op. a Purpose is : — 

< The Lotus ever worships the Water(-God), with but one object, (as though) to achieve 
(a beauty) equal to that of thy feet.' 

^The subject of the Poetical Fancy, or TJtprekslid has been developed at great length by 
writers on rhetoric ; both by the author of the Sahitya-darpancLi and by authors who wrote subse- 
quently to Jas’want Singh, such as Padmakara and others. A brief account of the various 
subdivisions may be given, as the numerous technical terms are frequently met with in various 
works.] 

[According to the SdhUya-darpana, a Poetical Fancy is the imagining (samhMvand, or 
s^ccording to others, farha) of an object under the character of another. As being Expressed 
i^dckyd) or Understood or Implied {praUyamdnd),^ it is first held to be two-fold. It is 
expressed when tbe particles iva, ‘as,’ and the like are employed, and understood when they are 
not employed. Since in each of these a Genus a Quality (puna), an Action {kTvyd\ or 

» [Tbe Expressed Poetical Paoiey is also called vyanfihd Cin Hindi vymjfLlca) and tbe Implied vyangyd,, gcmyd, 
or ZoptA (the Hindi uses the masculine forms). Thus, Giridhara-dAsa’s Shdrati-hh^shma, 87 ; — 

UtpriksM vyaiydka manahvir manu janu ddiJca dhi \ 

JaM* naM- yi, jdmiyi gamytipriksM tdhi \\ 

* A Poetical Fancy is ‘Expressed’ {vyafijaU), when the words memahw, mawu» jo»u,&c.,all meaning ‘as 
though/ axe used. When these words are not used it is ‘Implied ’ (gawya).} 
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a Substance {dravya)^ may be fancied, the fig are becomes eight-fold. In each of these eight 
sorts, again, the fancy being (1) Positive, or (2) Negative {bMvdbhdvdbhimdnatak)^ and the 
Occasion (iiimitta) of the fancy being in the shape of (3) a Quality, or (4) an Action, they 
become thirty-two fold. 

Of these, the Expressed (vdchyd) sorts are, with the exception of that of substance (dravya) 
each three-fold, as pertaining to (1) a Nature (svarupa)^ (2) a Purpose or Effect Qphala)^ and 
a Cause (Jidtu). 

Of these, the sorts pertaining to a Nature (svarwpa) are again two-fold, according as the 
Occasion (nimitta) of the Fancy is Mentioned (ukta) or Not Mentioned (jiwuhta). 

The divisions of the Understood or Implied {yratiyamdnd) poetical fancy, may each 
pertain to a Purpose or Effect {^hdla) or to a Cause 

These, again, are two-fold, according as the Subject (jpr astute^ of the Fancy is Mentioned 
(tihta) or Not Mentioned.] 

[It will be seen that the BhdsM-bMshana gives a different analysis of the figure : and this 
latter analysis has been much developed by later authors. All authors agree, in following the 
Sdhitya-darpana by defining the figure as the imagining (saihbhdvand or tarha) of one thing 
(the subject) under the character of another. In its simplest form the following may be taken 
as an example. It is tbe first one given above, slightly developed 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses. 

Here the subject of the figure, the eyes, is imagined under the character of the object of 
the fignre, that is to say, lotuses. 

The same idea expressed under the form of a Simile (upamd) would be 

Her eyes are large and luscious liJce lotuses. 

This is merely an expression of the resemblance of two things, the eyes and the lotuses, 
expressed in a single sentence. The resemblance is expressed, not suggested as in the Metaphor. 
Moreover in the Simile, the two objects are said only to resemble the other, while in the 
Poetical Fancy one is imagined or fancied to act in the character of the other. 

The same idea expressed nnder tbe form of a Metaphor would be : — 

Her lotus-eyes are large and luscious. 

Here tbe fancied character of the lotus is superimposed upon the object — the eyes. 
This differs from the Simile because tbe resemblance is suggested as an embellishment, and is 
not expressed by any word such as ‘ like,* etc. It also differs from the Poetical Fancy because 
the subject, i. e., the eye, is not imagined as acting in the character of a lotus, but is imagined to 
he a lotus. 

In a Simile, words expressing resemblance, such as, iva, tulya, jaise, lau% all meaning 
‘ like,’ are either expressed, or understood. 

In the Poetical Fancy, words such mdnt*, jdn6*, * methinks,’ ‘ as though,* ‘ niichaya- 
jgragatata, ^of a certainty appears as though,’ are expressed or understood.] 

[All authors subsequent to the Bhdshd-bhushana agree that the Poetical Fancy is of three 
kinds according as it depends on a Thing (vastu),^ a Cause (hdtu) or an Effect or Purpose 
(^phala). That is to say, the subject of the Poetical Fancy is imagined to be another Thing, 
or it may he imagined to he in such a condition' as to be Caused by some other fancied 
circumstance, or it may be imagined to be in such a condition as to have some other fancied 
circumstance for its Effect. 

In the Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing (vastutyrShshd), the thing may be either 
simply a concrete noun substantive, or it may be a quality (adjectival), or it may be an action 
or condition (verbal). 


^ Tbe svariiya (nature) of tbe 
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An example of the thing being a concrete nonn snbstantiye is : — 

Her eyest large and luscious^ captivate the heart ae though they are lotuses. 

Here the lady’s eyes are the subject of the Poetical Pancy, and are imagined to be acting 
in the character of a concrete thing, — a noun substantive, — lotuses. 

An example of the thing being a quality is the following : — 

JBiis virtues^ occasioning as they did other virtuesy werSy as it were, generative. 

Here the hero’s virtues are the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and they are imagined to 
possess the adjectival quality of generativeness. 

An example of the thing being an action ; — 

In my dreams the night jgassed ha^pjgihjy as though I were sleeping in my beloved! s arms. 

Here the subject of the Poetical Fancy is the manner of passing the night, and it is 
magined to be acting in the character of the verbal action of sleeping in the arms of the 
beloved. 

This Poetical Fancy depending on a thing (vastutjgriksha) is further divided into two 
classes, according as the ground or occasion (dsjpada or vishaya) for the fancy is or is not 
mentioned. In the first case the Poetical Fancy is called vJ6td$jpadavasttit;prShshd, or vletavishayd 
vastutpreJcshd, In the latter case it is called annktdsjpadavasiiitjpriJcshdy or anuJctavishayd 
vastutjgrekshd. 

An example of the ground for the Poetical Fancy being mentioned is the verse already 
given : — 

Her eyeSy large and hiscious^ ea^ptivate the heart as though they were lotuses^ 

Here the gronnd for imagining the eyes to be acting in the character of lotuses is that they 
are large and luscious and captiv£i.te the heart. This is mentioned. 

Again : — 

The spots shine beauteous on the moony as though they were bees upon a lotus in the sky. 

Here the spots pn the pioon are imagined to be acting in the character of bees on a lotus, 
and the ground for the iinaginationi viz,y that^ being spots op a white surface, they are never- 
theless still charming,' is stated. 

Again : — 

The ornament of Krishna's ear, being shaped lifce a makara, w beautiful as though it were 
the standard of the Qod of Love projecting from the gateway oft]ie castle of Krishna's heart. 

Here the ornament is imagined to be acting in the pharapter of the standard of the God of 
Lover And the ground for the imagination, its being shaped like a maJcara (the standard of 
the God of Love is also a makara), is stated. 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on, a thing, in which the occasion is not 
expressed, is the f oUowiijg t 

The face of the deer-eyed one gladdefis the heart as if it were another full moon. 

The grounds for fancying the Indy’s face to possess the characteristics of a full moon {vi^i.^, 
its peculiar fairness, roundness, etc.), ^re not mentioned. 

Again : — 

Aloes and incense caused ae it were a thick night. 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy, the smoke arising from the incense, is not 
mentioned. 

As the Sdhitya-darpana remarks, in a Poetical Fancy depending upon a Cause or upon an 
Effect, the occasion must always, as a matter of course, be mentioned. For if the occasion, for 
instance, in the example immediately following, viss,^ ‘holding deep silence,’ be not mentioned, 
the sentence would be unconnected, or absurd. 
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The following is an example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause (hStHtprekshd ) : — 

J satv an anJclet fallen on the ground^ holding deep silence^ as if from the sorrow of separation 
from the lotus-foot. 

This Fancy in its simplest form is tliis ; — 

It was silent, as though it were in sorroio. 

Here sorrow is fancied as the cause of the silence, and the suggestion {tarha) of this fact 
forms the Poetical Fancy. 

Again : — 

The lover gave Ms darling his heart, as though he were at a wedding ceremony. 

A wedding ceremony is a cause of giving presents to the Bride, and here it is fancied as 
the cause for the Bridegroom presenting his heart to the Bride. The suggestion (tarlca) of this 
fact forms the Poetical Fancy. 

Again : — 

The icomen of the hottse made as much of the Bridegroom, as if he were alout to start on a 
long journey. 

Her© the starting on a long journey is imagined as the cause for the affection shewn to the 
Bridegroom. 

Again (the example of the BJidshd-hhushana) : — 

Her feet are rosy, as though from walking on a rough cotiriyard. 

Here rosy, instead of brown, feet are an embellishment^ but the colour is represented 
poetically as being caused by her having walked on rough ground. 

A Poetical Fancy depending on a cause is of two kinds, according as the occasion of the 
Fancy is an Actual, Natural thing which exists (siddliavishayd hdtiitprekshd or siddhdspada’- 
hUutprekshd) or; an Imaginary thing which does not exist, but is only imagined and invented 
for the nonce (asiddhavishayd hdtutprikshd, or asiddhdspadahStutprikshd). We shall take the 
latter first. 

Examples of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause with an imaginary occasion are 

Krishna is glorious with the moon-like spots on his peacock diadem, as though, out of emnity 
with Siva, he had crowned his head with a hundred moons. 

Here the suggestion (tarkd) of the moon in the moon-like spots forms the occasion of the 
Poetical Fancy. The Fancy consists in imagining that the cause of Krishna wearing such a 
diadem is his enmity to Siva. But the moon-like spots are only imaginary moons. Hence 
the occasion is imaginary. The Ldla Ohandrilcd (3) states that in this passage it is the enmity 
which is the imaginary occasion, but in this the author is, I consider, wrong. For the enmity 
is the cause of the occasion of the Poetical Fancy not the occasion itself. It is the hitu, not the 
dspada. 

Again : — 

Thy face hath become the en&ny of this lotus, as if it were the moon. 

Here the emulation with the lotus is imagined to he the cause of the face becoming the 
moon. The face being the the enemy of the lotus is the occasion {dspada') of the Poetical Fancy 
and it is of course imaginary. 

On the other hand, a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause, with a natural or actual 
occasion is exemplified in the following : — 

She raised the wreath ^oith both her hands, but was too much overcome by emotion to place it 
rownd Bdma^s neck. Her hands and arms became languid in the glory of his rnoon-like face, as 
though because they were two lotuses, each with flower and stem, shrinking at the moonlight. 
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Here the Poetical Pancy consists in the suggestion that SitA’s arms became languid because 
they took the character of two lotuses. That is to say, the occasion of the Poetical Fancy is 
that her arms were languid. It was a natural, actual, circumstance, and not an imaginary one. 

Again 

JT P.T hvOWS 0tT6 CLTcllBd^ CLS tTlOU^lh shs WBT 6 XVl QUyBT dt thB UTifattllfuiTlBSS of JlBT loVBT* 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the beautiful curve of the Heroine’s eyebrows. 
This is a natural and not an imaginary fact. The Fancy suggests that the cause of this 
characteristic is the anger of the lady. 

A Poetical Fancy depending on an Hffect or Purpose (phaldtpoihslid) is also divided, 
like that depending on a cause, into two classes, as the Occasion is Actual or Natural 
{siddJiavwiayd phalctprehshd or sidd/idspadaphaloipreTcshd) or Imaginary (asiddhavishayd 
pjialotprehshd or asiddlidspadaphaUtyreksM) . 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on Effect in its simplest form is the one given 
in the Bhdsltd-bhushana : — 

‘The lotus ever worships the water-god^ as though to obtain a beauty equal to that of thy feet* 

Here the suggestion is that the abiding of the lotus in the water is an act of worship for 
the purpose of obtaining more perfect beauty. 

The following is an example of the Occasion (ftspada) being Actual (siddha) ; — 

The Creator made her bosom exuberanU as though to came her hips to sway by its weight. 

Here the graceful swaying of the hips is suggested as possessing the character of being the 
effect of the weight of the bosom. The occasion {dspada) of the Poetical Fancy is the actual 
fact of the weight of the bosom. Hence the Poetical Fancy is siddhdspada* 

Again : — 

He abandoned his home and friends and ran to Bdma, as though he were a miser running to 
loot a treasure. 

Here the runner is imagined in the character of a miser, and the running of the miser is 
the effect of the desire for wealth, just as the running of the other was the effect of his love to 
Bama. The occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the running to R^a and was an actual, not an 
imaginary, cii'cumstance. 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose, witb an Imaginary Occasion 
is the following : — 

Buoh was her beauty that her ornaments could not enhance it. They were but as though the 
Creator, to preserve her pure fairness from defilement, had laid them there as mats on which to wi2)e 
the feet of prurient gazes that approached her. 

Here the suggestion is that the ornaments were placed upon her body for the purpose of 
protecting her from defilement, and not to enhance her beauty. The occasion (dspada) of 
the Poetical Fancy is the imaginary supposition that the ornaments do not enhance her beauty. 
There is also the imaginary circumstance suggested that eyes have feet, and that their gaze can 
he wiped on anything. Hence the occasion, indeed the whole basis of the Fancy, is imaginary, 
and the utprikshd is asiddhdspada,'] 

Text; 


AtiSaydktyalankfixa. 

Atiliaydkti rdpaka jahd^ Tdvala^M’ vpamdna I 

KanaJeadatd para chandramd dharai' dhanuhha dvai vdna || 

SftpalmaYa guna eka kau aurahi* para thahardi | 

budhd hharyau yaha vadana tua chanda kahai baurdi II 73 || 


73 II 
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Ati&ay6kti bli§daka wahai 
Aurai ha'sibau dekhibau 
SambandMtiSaydkti jahar 
Yd 'pura hi 7}iandira hahav 
Atisayohti duj% wahai 
To Isara dgui‘ Iculpa-taru 
Ati&aydkti akrainaja6a& 
To Sara Idgata sdthalii' 
Ckapaiatyukti^o Mtu sau* 
Kahhana-M hliai mu'dari 
Atyantatifeaydkti so 
Fd 7 ia na pahu'ohai* ahga 16* 


jo ati bMda dikhdta^ I 
au^ai yd let bdta || 74 \\ 

dita ayogahi yoga I 
iasi 16' unchait I6ga II 76 || 

yoga ayoga bahhana I 
hyo* pdioai' sanamdna I 76 || 

kdrana hdraja sahga I 
dha^iuhliahi aru an anga 11 77 il 

hota ^gkra jo kdju I 
jpiya ga'wana suni dju |l 78 \\ 

purvdpara Tcrania ndhi* | 
an pahilai* girijdhv ll 79 U 


Translation. 

Hyperbole. 

[The SdJiitya-darpana (693) defines aHyperbole (jatismjoUi) as a Poetical Fancy {utprekshd) 
in which the intros asception (adhyavasdya) is complete {siddha). That is to say, the intro- 
susoeption is incomplete in the Poetical Fancy, where the subjective notion is expressed with 
uncertainty. Whilst in the Hyperbole, it being conceived with certainty, the introsnsception is 
complete.] 

[A Hyperbole is of seven kinds accordingly as it (1) depends on a Metaphor (rdpaMtUayoUv)^ 
or (2) on a Concealment (sdpahnavdtlsaydhti), or (3) on a Distinction {bhSdaMtisayoMi), or 
(4) on a Belationship ( 8 atfiba 7 idhdtisay 61 cH), or (5) on Cause and Effect occurring simultane- 
ously (akramdtiiaydJcti)^ or (6) on Effect immediately following the Cause (ohapaldtiiaydkti), 
or (7) on the Sentience to a Causation being inverted (atyantdtiiaySkii).'] 

(1) A Metaphor becomes Hyperbole when the object with which comparison is made 
Qiipamdna) is alone mentioned, as for example : — 

* I saw a moon upon a golden creeper, which bore two bows and two arrows.' 

[Here the subjects with which comparison is made, the face, the body of the lady, the 
eyebrows, and her arrow-glances are not mentioned. Only the objects with which the com- 
parison is made are mentioned.] 

(2) When the qualities of one thing are (ti*ansferred to, and) established upon another 
it is called Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (sdpalmavdtisaybkti, or according to 
another reading apalmavardpakdtiiayokti), as for example : — 

‘ It is thy face which is filled with nectar. If any say that (thy face) is the moon he is mad.’ 
[Nectar properly speaking is contained in the moon.] 

(3) A Hyperbole is said to depend upon a Distinction, when it insists on an extreme 
difference (between two objects). [This figure is properly called hhSdahdtisayokti^ but some 
writers owing to a misreading of the first four syllables, which are frequently used as a 
contraction for the whole name, incon*ectly call it hhida-kanti,'] An example is ; — 

‘ Her smile is altogether different (from that of others, that is to say, very excellent), so 
are her glances, and so her language/ 

(4) Hyperbole depending on a Belationship is of two kinds : — 

(a) In the first kind there is (an implication of) connexion where there is no connexion, as 
in the following example : — 

‘ People call the temple of this city as high as the moon.’ 


* V. 1. sdbai ihi vidM varnatajdta. 
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[Here tbere is no real connexion between the height of the temple and of the moon, but 
nevertheless there is an implication of such connexion.] 

(5) In the second kind there is a denial of connexion when there is connexion, ‘as for 
example® : — 

* In the presence (of thy generous) hand, how can the Icalpa-taTU obtain honour ’ ? 

[Here the connexion of the Jaalpa-tartit with tlie tree of plenty, and the hand of a generous 
giver is eminently proper, but it is denied in this special case.] 

(5) When Cause and Effect are represented as occurring simultaneously, it is an 
instance of ahrantdtisayolsti or Hyperbole not in SeQuence, as for example : — 

* Thine ai’rows reach thy bow and thine enemies’ bodies at the same instant.’ 

[Here the placing the arrow in the bow is the cause of it reaching the body of the enemy, 
and the two, the cause and its result, are hyperbolioally represented as occurring simultane- 
ously.] 

(6) When the Effect is represented as following the Cause very quickly, it is called 
the Hyperbole of Immediate Sequence (chajpaldtisayoldt)^ as for example : — 

‘ Immediately on hearing of the depaifiure of her beloved to-day, her ring became her 
bracelet (i, e., she became so thin with grief that her ring was able to go round her wrist).’ 

(7) A Hyperbole may depend on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted and is 
then called Exaggerated Hyperbole (atyantdtwayolcU)^ as fur example : — 

‘ His enemies fall, before his arrows reach their bodies.* 


Text. 


TulyaydgitaiankAra. 


Tulyaydgita tini i 
Slaa kahda me' Tiita aliita 
JBahuta su samatd gwnana Jeari 
Ouna-nidhi ntlcai dita id' 
Navala vadJm M vadana^duii 
Td-hr iri-nidhif dharma^nidhi, 


lakshana Ter am a fd'jdni \ 

baliu mi' i'kai hdni II 80 II 

ihi vidhi hit a prdhdra I 

Hya haw ari haw hdra W 81 11 

aru sahuchita aravinda \ 

tu-M' indr a, aru chanda II 82 II 


Translation. 


Equal Pairing. 

[The Sahitya-darpana (695) defines this fignre as follows : ‘ When objects in hand or 

others are associated with one and the same attribute (dhamna = quality, gunetj as well as action, 
hriyd^ it is Equal Pairing. The BJiashd-bhusJiana^s description is not in accordance with this.] 

The following are the three (varieties of) Equal Pairing (tulyaydgitd). Learn their 
peculiarities in order r (1) when in the saiq.^ word both an auspicioas and an inauspicious 
(meaning are suggested ) ; (2) when one attribute (is associated) in several (words) ; and 
(3) when many (attributes) are detailed in equal co-existence. Such are the three varieties. 
Examples are : — 

(1) * 0 thou abode of virtue, thou givest necklaces to thy Lady, and discomfiture to thine 
enemies.’ [Here the same word Mra is nsed in two senses, one auspicions, i. e., ‘ a necklace,* 
and one inauspicious, i, e., ‘ discomfiture.’] 

(2) ‘ Faded (at nightfall) are the charms of the bride’s countenance, and the lotus.’ 
[Here the same attribute, fading, is attributed both to the bride's countenance, and to the lotus 
(with which it may be compared).] 


® [Some authors, e. g, 96, call this a8a9hh(md'hdtiSa/y6kt%,'} 
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(3) ^ Thou alone art the abode of Good Fortune, thou alone art the abode of virtue, thou 
alone art (mighty as) Indra, thou alone art glorious as the moon,* [Here a number of different 
attributes are mentioned one by one as equally co-existent in one person.] 

[The Bhdt'aH'-bkushana of Giridhara-dasa (104 and ff.) supplies the connexion between the 
Bhdshd’hhushana and the Sdhitya-darpana, It defines what the Bhdshd-bhushana calls the second 
kind of Equal Pairing (that in which one attribute is associated in several words), as follows 

Kriyd aura g%ma Tcarijahd* dharma ekatd hoi I 

Varnyana M hai itara Jed tulya-ydgitd s6i II 82a || 

Praituta-tulyaydgitd-uddhardna : — ^ 

Aruna-udaya avaldlei hai saleuchahi Icuvalaya cJidra I 

Indu-udaya laJehi smirini vadaria vanaja chaJiu' 6ra II 821) || 

Aprastuta-tulyayogitd-uddharana ; — 

Lalehi teri suTcamdraid ' S ri, ydjaga rndhi* | 

Kamala guldba Jeaihdra se Jed Jed hhdshata ndhi' 1 1 82c II 

When (a) objects in hand (varnyana^ or or (5) others, are associated with one 

and the same attribute which may be either an action or a quality, it is Equal Pairing ; examples 
are; — 

(a) * When they see the rising of the dawn, the night-lily and the thief lament. So also 

when they see the rising of the moon, in all directions, do the countenances of the free woman 
and the blue lotus.* (Here the description of the rising of the sun and of the moon is in 
question, and the lily and the thief, the free woman and the blue lotus, which are respectively 
connected therewith, are associated with the same action of lamenting.) 

(h) ‘Fair maid, who in this world that has perceived the softness of thy (body), does not 
speak of the hardness of the lotus and of the rose.* (This is a translation of the corresponding 
verse in the Sdhitya-darj>ana, Here the description of the softness of the lady’s body is the 

subject in band, and the lotus and the rose which are unconnected with it, are associated with 

the same quality of hardness.) 

It thus appears that the definition of the Sdhiiya-darpana corresponds to the second kiud 
of Equal Pairing defined in the Bhdshd^bhushana,'] 

Text. 

DipakAlankAra. 

Sd dip^a nija gunani sau* varani itara eJea hJidva I 

Oaja mada sau’ nripa tSja sau* idbhd lahata bandva \\ 83 II 

Trandation. 

The Illuminator. 

[Of. SaMiya-darpana, 696 : — ‘ When a thing-connected-with-the-subject (prastuta) aud 
another nnconneoted-with-it (aprasiuta') (are associated with one and the same attribute) ; or 
when the same case is connected with several verbs (of. JedraJca-dipaJea, v. 150 below) ; it is 
called the Illnminator.* Compare the definition of Equal Pairing above, with which the 
definition of the Illuminator is closely connected.] 

When a thing in hand(^ara 9 w=i?crByc) and something else are each described as possessing 
the same attribute, each on account of its own peculiar qualities, it is called the Hltuninator ; 
for example : — 

‘ The elephant and the king each takes enhanced glory, the one from his being in rut, and 
the other from his Valour.’ 
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[Here two things the subject in hand (the king), and something else (the elephant) 
a 3 -e described each as possessing the same attribute of glory, though in each case from a 
ci afferent cause, the cause in each case being the peculiar nature of the king and the elephant 
respectively.] 

Text. 

Hlpakavrittyalahkara,® 


Bipaka d.vriti tint vidhi 

dvritijpada hi Mi I 


JPuni hwai dvribi artha hi 

duji hahiyai' s6i II 84 

II 

Fada aru artha duhura hi 

dvriti tiji IShhi \ 


Ghana harasai hai, ri sakh% 

nisi harasai hai dihhi il 

85 

Fhulai vrihsha hadamha he 

Mtaha lihasi dhi \ 


Matta hJiai hai m6ra aru 

chdtaha matta sardhi || 

86 


Translatiozi. 

The Illuminator with Bepetition. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darjpana.'] 

The Illuminator with Bepetition is of three kinds — (a) In the first there is repetition 
of a word (paddvritti) (but not of its meaning), (i) In the second there is a repetition of 
meaning {arthdvritti) (but not of the same word), (c) And in the third there is repetition both 
of the word and of its meaning (paddrthdvritt%). Examples are : — 

(a) ‘ O friend, the clouds rain ; see, it is a night of the rainy season.* Here the word 

‘ rain * is repeated, hut each time in a different sense. 

(5) ' The nauclea tree is in blossom, and the Jsdtalca tree is flowering.* Here the words 
* is in blossom * and ‘is flowering * are different, but their meaning is the same. 

(c) Excited is the peacock, and excited is the chdto^aAiiTd. worthy to be praised.’ Here 
the word * excited * is repeated, each time in the same meaning. 

[It will be observed that all the above are examples of the Illuminator (v. 83, above).] 

Text. 

FratiYasttLpamdIankd.ra. 

Frativastupomft samajhiyav dou vdJeya samdna I 

J.bhd sura pratdjpa U' soblid sura ha vdna II 87 II 


Translation. 

The Typical Comparison. 

It IS Typical Comparison when the same idea is implied by two different expressions. 
As for example : — 

* The sun gaineth its brilliancy from its fierce heat, as the hero gaineth his glory with his 
arrow, 

of ‘gai^g briUiancy* and ‘gaining glory,* thongb the same, are 
repetition. Of. SdMtya-darpana, 697, where tl.e 
definition ^ ‘Typical Comparison is when, in sentences or descriptions, of which the corre- 
spondence is implied, the same common attrihnte is differently expressed.* As its name in the 

connected with the upamd or simile (vv. 44 and ff., 


® Or dvrittidipaJca. 
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Text, 

Dpisht&ntdJankdxa. 

Alanlcdra cLpishfAuta $6 lahsliana ndma prafndna \ 

Kdntimdna sasi-M banyau t6-M hlratimdna ll 88 II- 


Translation. 


Exemplification. 

The nature of the figure of Exemplifi-cation can be gathered from its name. An example 
of the figure is : — 

* The moon alone was created a thing of perfect beauty, as thou alone of perfect fame.’ 

[The Sdliitya-darpanay 698, defines the figure as the reflective representation (pratibimhana) 
of a similar {sadkarma) attribute, (not of the same attribute, in which case the figure would 
be Typical Comparison, v. 87 above). 

Giridhara-dasa’s definition in the Blidrati-bhushana (119) is fuller than that of the BhdsM^ 
hhifsha^a : — 

Varnya avarnya duliuna 7e6 hliinna dJiarma darasdi I 

Jahd* iimha 'pratibvmba s6‘ so dnshidifita Jsahdi 1 1 88a || 

When different attributes are shewn as belonging respectively to the subject under dis* 
cussiou and to something not under discussion, — they bearing the mutual relationship of type 
and antitype, it is Exemplifloation .] 

Text. 


E’idar&anMankAra. 


Kahiyai* trividhi nidarSanft 
Ska IdS, punt aura guna 
KaJiiyai' kdraja dSlchi JcachJiu 
Data saumya so anka binu 
BUM, sahaja-hi dharata yaha 
TSjaswt saw nihala bala 


vdhya artJia sama d6i \ 
aura vastu tne* hoi M 89 l| 
bhalau burau pJtala bhdu 
purana chanda bandu II 80 |1 

Jchahjana-lild naina ) 
mahddiva aru maina 11 91 It 


Translation. 

Illustration. 

[Of. Sdhitya-darpana, 699. When a possible, or, as is sometimes the case, even an impossible 
connection of things (vastmathbandha) implies a relation of type and antitype (bimhdnubimhatva), 
it is Illustration.] 

Illustration (nidarsand) is of three hinds, w., (a) when the meaning of the two sentences 
is the same ; (h) when the quality of one thing exists in another ; and (c) when from a consi- 
deration of the effect (of a similar action), the good or bad results of an action may be foretold. 
Examples of the three kinds are : — 

{a) ‘This gentle giver is without spot ; in the same manner that the full moon is without 
spot.^ 

[The BJiushana-Jcaumudi remarks that this must not he taken as an instance of Exempliff- 
cation (v. 88) ; for in the latter there is no superimposition, merely comparison; while here 
the quality of the spotlessness of the moon is superimposed upon the person compared, — the 
giver. In fact Exemplification bears much the same relation to this kind of Illustration, that a 
Simile does to a Metaphor.] 

(V) ‘Behold, her eye naturally contains the sportive play of the (fluttering) Uahjana bird/ 
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[Here the qaality of the finttering motion of the hhanjana is used as an illustration of 
sportive play of her eyes, and is mentioned as existing in them. This form of the figure must 
he distinguished from Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (Sdpahnmdtisay^Mu v. 30), in 
Tyhich all the qualities of one thing are taken away from it and established in another, while 
here there is no denial of the fact that the Jcharijana still possesses a fluttering motion, though 
the heroine’s eye also possesses it.] 

(c) ^When a weak person uses force against a mighty one, (it is an instance) of the story 
of MahadSva and the God of Love.* 

[The fatal result of the attack of the feeble God of Love upon the mighty MahadSva is 
well known.] 

Text. 


Vyatirdkdiankdra. 

ViyatirSka upamdna td- upamiyadiJca dihhi \ 

MuhJia hai ambuja so, saJchi, mdiki hata visdkhi II 02 II 

Translation. 

Contrast. 

When a subjeot compared with another excels it, it is an instance of Contrast (vyatireha), 
as for example : — 

* This face of hers, 0 friend, is a lotus, but has this superior excellence, that sweet words 
issue from it.* 

[8dMtya^darpana, 700, where it is said that the subject compared may either excel or fall 
shorfc of the other. With this figure may be compared the ornament of the Converse (pra%fl), 
t7. so and ff.] 

Text. 


Sahdktyalaflkdra. 

S6 salLdkti saha sdtha^JiV varanai rasa sarasdi I 

Kirati ari-hula sanga-hi^ jala-nidhi pahwcMjdi || 03 l\ 

Translation. 


Connected Description. 

This figure occurs when all of several facts are elegantly described as occurring simulta- 
neonsly, as for example : — 

* Thy fame, together with the hordes of thy foes, have reached the ocean at the same time 
(the one in triumphant progress, the other in headlong flight). 

[The SdMtya-darpam (701) insists that this figure must be founded on a Hyperbole 
{atiiayohti, w. 29 and fl.) ; bnt this is not admitted by others. The BMshd’-bbushana considers 
that it is sufficient that the coincidence should be elegantly expressed rasa sarasdif rasa- lid 
sarasita kari hai, Comm. So BMrai;U)Msliam, 132, jabd TnancHranjana varawlyi.'] 

Text. 


Vindkti. 

Hai vin61cti dwai bM'ti M 
Aru sobM adhihi lahai 
Driga IcTiaiJ ana-si Teanja^sd 
BdUi saba guna sa-rasa tanu^ 


prastuta kacJihu binu leshtna | 
prastuta Tcachhu ika Mna || 94 li 

anjana binu iohhav na I 
rancha rukhdA hai' na || 95 || 


7 y. 1. tali «ata guna sarasSta tua* 
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Translation. 

The Speech of Absence. 

[Not in Sdhitifa-darpana.'] 

The figure of the Speech of Absence is of two hinds : — (a) in one, the snbjeot of descrip- 
tion loses by the absence of something ; (b) in the other, owing to the same cause, it gains 
enhanced beauty, but is still wanting in something (necessary). Examples are: — 

(a) Thine eyes are (glancing) as the klianjam bird, and (fall orbed) as the lotus, but 
•without oollyrium they have no lustre. 

(b) -Pair damsel, thy body is luscious and filled with every charm. (Thou displayest) no 
harshness [which is necessary to bring thy lover to thy; feet]. 

Text. 

Samfts 6 kt 7 a|.ahkara. 

SamdsoUi prastuta phurai prastuta mrnana md’jha | 

Kumudim-kd praphuUta bhai dikhi hild-nidki sd-jha i| 88 li 

Translation. 

The Modal Metaphor 

\Sdhifnja-iarpana, TbS. The Modal Metaphor is when the behaviour (or character) of 
another is ascribed [vydvahdrasitmdropa) to the subject of description (prastuta), from a 
Sameness of (1) Action, (2) Sex (or Gender), or (3) Attribute.] 

The Modal Metaphor is when, in the account of a thing which is not the subject of 
description (aprastwta), the subject of description is itself manifested, as for example 

‘ The lily also expanded (or became full of joy) when it saw the approach of the moon at, 
eventide.’ [Hero the subject of description is the heroine, and not the lily. The real 
meaning' (which has been manifested by the Modal Metaphor) is, ‘The heroine became full of 
joy, when she saw the approach of her beloved at eventide,'] 

[This is an example of what the Sdhitya-darpana would call a Modal Metaphor dependent 
on Community of Attribute. As, however, the word praphuUta is equally applicable to a lily 
or to a woman, the example is not a good one, as there is nothing to point out that it is really 
the heroine and not the lily that was referred to. Had the word been ‘smiled,’ there would 
have been nO doubt that the heroine was intended, and it would have been a true Modal 

Metaphor. 

The Bhdshana-hiumwdi insists that the second prastuta must be translated as if it were 
•aprasluta.' Such a violent assumption is certainly necessary for the translation given 
above. Perhaps a more literal translation might be : *■ When in the account of (one) subject of 
description, (another) subject of description is manifested.’ The word ^aprastuta’ will not 
.„a.n The text is probably corrupt. The BAdraif-tAilsAogo (137), says 

JBrastuta tnd' jcdia-M phurai aprastuta vrittarda I 

Samds$JcH bhdsham hihav td M ham-hula-Mrda II 98a n 

Tathd ; — 

Sayaud, raSarbi pdi sasi viharata rasa-bharorpum t 

Alihgaia prdehi mudUa hara pasdri hai sdra U 96b II 

' ‘Ofriend, the moon, when she findeth the night rejoices, full of nectar (or love), and 
intoxicated with affection, when she appeareth in the east, stretcheth forth her rays (or arms) 
and embraceth the sun.] 


* Literal]^, of Brevily. 
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Text. 

Parikarftlai)ik&rft» 

Eai parikara dsaya liyi vUSshana %6i II 

SaH-vadani yaha ndyiM U || 

Translation. 

The Insinnator. 

[Sdhityodarpana, 704.] 

Where there are significant epithets it is an instance of this figure. 

This heroine reduceth the fever (of love). Rightly is she (called) the moon-face (the 
moon being a reducer of fever). 

Text. 

Pankar&nknr&lahk&ra. 

SdhMprd^a visishyajaha parikara ahkura ndma I 

8ddhi-hd ^iya Jsi leahai' nihu na mdnata vdma 1 1 98 H 

Translation. 

The Passing Insinuation. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana,^ 

But when special significance is given (not to the qualifying epithet), but to the object 
qualified itself, it is an instance of this figure, as, for example : — 

* The lady (vdma) does not heed a single word of what her lover says, even though he 
stand erect before her.’ Here the use of the word vdma is significant, as it not only means ‘lady/ 
but also ‘ crooked,’ in contradistinction to the erectness of her lover. 

[Text. 

PimaruktivacULbMsdlankftra. 

Not in BMshd-hJiushana, I have only met it in Ldla~chandrilcd, 678, which defines the 
figure as follows : — 

Btlehai artha ^unaruJcti saw punaruktivad&bh&sa M 98a u 

YatM 

Mana~m6hana sav," mSha Tcari id Ohana-iydma sa'Jidri 1 

Kunj-viMH sau' vihari Oiridhdri ura dhdri \\ 88b \\ 

Translation. 

Apparent Tautology, 

Where there are a number of names each referring to the same person, but each having 
special significance, it is Apparent Tautology, as for example : — 

* Shew love to Man6-M6hana (the Heart-entranoer). Bring peace to Ghana-syslma (or 
envelope him in thy cloud-dark hair). Sport thou with Knfija-vih^rin (be who sporteth in the 
bower), and clasp to thy (mountain-like) bosom Giridh&rin (tbe Upholder of the Mountain), 
Here all these names of Krishna have special significance. The figure is a further develop- 
ment of the Passing Insinuation (98),] 

Text. 

Sldshdlank&ra. 

Sldsha alankfiti artJia lahu iha sdbda ti* hdta { 

Soi na ^uvana nSha hinu aiso vadana udota || 99 ]| 
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Translation. 

Paronomasia or Coalescence. 

[^SdMtyd-darpana^ 705.] 

When several meanings come from the same word, it is an instance of this figure, as, for 
example : — 

*Her face would not so shine, if there were not full love (or a full supply of oil),’ [the word 
niha meaning both ‘ love’ and ‘ oil ’]. 

Text. 

AprastntapraSaihselankara. 

Alahhdra, dwai hhd'ti Jcau aprastuta parasansa \ 

Iha varnana prastuta bind dttjai* prastuta ansa U 100 (I 

Dhani yaha charchd jndna M sahala samai suhha dSiu I 

Viska rdkhaia hai kantha iiva dpa dkaryau ihi hibn || 101 It 

Translation. 

Indirect Description. 

{The Sdkitya-darpana (706) thus defines this figure, which can hardly be said to be 
defined at all by the Bhdsha-hhushana^ ^When (1) a particular (vUisha) from a general 
{samanya)^ or (2) a general from a particular, or (3) a cause {niniitta') from an effect (kdrya), 
or (4) an effect from a cause (hetu), or a thing similar from what resembles it (samdt samim\ 
is understood, each of the former being in question (prastuta) and the latter not so, it is 
Indirect Description.’ This definition must be borne in mind as understood in the following.] 

The figure of Indirect Description {aprastutaprakamsd) is of two kinds, according as 
(a) description takes place without (mention of) the subject in question, and (b) description 
takes place with only a partial reference to the subject in question. Examples are : 

(a) * Blessed is this pursuit of knowledge, which continually gives happiness.’ [Here 

the subject in question is divine knowledge. It is not mentioned, but it is inferred that the 
particular knowledge which is in question can only be divine knowledge, from the effect 
described, viz.^ that it gives happiness at all times.] 

(&) 6iva bears the Qialdhala) poison in his throat, and therefore (to allay the burning) 
he placed the water (of the Ganges) on his head.’ [Here the Ganges, which is the subject in 
question, is only hinted at by the word ‘ water.’ It is understood that it is that particular river 
which is in question, from the effect; for no other river could allay the burning of the haldkala 
poison.] 

[This last example is not an instance of Kdvya-Uhga or Poetical Reason (v. 163). In that 
figure, the reason given is a completive corroboration of a fact intimated, which is not the ease 
here ] 

£Giridhara-dasa thus defines this figure in the BJidraU-hMshana 

Aprastuta varnana bisbai' prastuta varny6 jdi 1 

Aprastuta-parasansa tehi Icafiahi* havina IcS rdi II 101a U 

It is Indirect Description when, by the description of a thing which is not in hand, the 
subject in hand becomes described. 

So also Raghu-n&tha in the Basika-mthana (106) : — 

Aprastuti hi hStijaha* prastuii sd' asphurii \ 

Aprastuti-prasaihsa haliata alankdra hari svrti II 101b II 

Again Padmakara-bhatf^a in the Fadmdbharana (107) says : — 

Aprastuta virUdnta ntaha* jaJia* prastuta h$ jndna \ ' 

Aprastutaparasansa s6 pahclia prahdra prawwi^ 11 101c n 
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viya samunya-nibandha I 

Jcahi havi rachata 'pmbandha II lOld'n 

Tsdja-7iiba7idhand ana | 

tdhi kakata matimdna || lOle 1 1 


Ika sdrdpya-nihandhand 
Bnhtiri •ciketsh ya-iiibandhaud 
ChcL nthi Tie til -^lihandh and 
Yd vidhi panoha prakdra sau* 

Indirect description occurs when in the description of a thing not in question, the thing in 
question is inferred. It is of five kinds, vu. : — 

(1) When it originates in a resemblance (between the thing described and the thing 
inferred), 

(2) Wnen it originates in a general statement (from which a particular is inferred). 

(3) When it originates in a particular statement (from which a general is inferred). 

(4) When it originates in a cause (from which an effect is inferi*ed). 

(5) When it originates in an effect (from which a cause is inferred). 

This agrees with the Sdhitya-darpana, and gives the clue to the connexion between the 
definition given in that work, and that of the Bhdshd-bliuskLina,^ 


Text. 

Frastut&hkurdlankd.rd.. 

Prastuta ahkura kai kiyai* prastuta prastdi l 

Kahd’ gayau ali 1ce*ward ehhd^di suhdmalatdi [\ 102 i\ 

Translation. 

The Passing AUusion. 

[Not in Sdkiiya-darpam.^ 

It is the figure of Passing Allusion, when allusion (prastdi^praatdva) (hinting a 
connexion with) the subject in the mind of the speaker (is made to some passing circumstance) 
as for example : — 

‘ 0 Bee, why hast thou deserted the delicacy (of other flowers) and gone to the lc4*ward ? 
Here under the passing allusion to the bee, it is hinted that some person, who has attached 
himself to the pleasures of this world (the M'waru flower), and abandoned the sweet flowers 
of the name of B>^ma. 

Another interpretation of this verse is as follows:— A heroine has been detected by her 
friend returning from the embraces of her lover. The friend thus addresses her, alluding to 
the scratches, marks of the love-conflict, on her face : — 

*My dear (aZi), what (thorny) k$*ward flower hast thou been visiting, that thou hast loss 
the tender smoothness (of thy face) ’ ? Here the lover is figuratively alluded to as a ki’ward 
fbwer. 


Te2ct. 

Paryfty6ktyiaankAra. 


Paryftydkti praJcdra dvai 
Misu Jcari Mraja sddhiyav 
ChatwrcL isahai jehi’ tua gave 
Tuma ddd haithau ihd 


hachJiu raehand sau* hdta I 
jo Jiai cMtta sohdta || 103 il 

hinu guna ddn mala \ 
jdti anhdwana idla \\ 104 II 


Translation, 

Periphrasis. 


iadhOya-darpam, 708. ‘ PeriphrsBis is when the fact to be intimated (gamya) is expressed 
bj a inn of speeph.*] « » / 
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Periplirasis is of two kinds : (a) In the first a statement is made by some ingenious turn 
tif speech. (^) In the other the object which is desired by the agent’s heart is accomplished 
by some pretext. Thus, for example : — 

{a) * Clever is he, who threw a necklace round thy neck — a necklace without a binding- 

string ’ According to the BMshana-haumuM, & friend has detected the heroine returning 
from an assignation, and the necklace without a binding^string represents periphrastically the 
arms of the lover. The passage is also capable of interpretation like the passage from the 
Raghuvaihsa quoted in the Sdhitya-darpaim. Thus : — ‘A skilled (conqueror) is he, who placed 
on thy neck a necklace without a binding-thi*ead (composed of the tears trickling down thy 
bosom in drops large like pearLs, welling forth at the defeat of thy husband, his foe). 

(5) ‘ You two are seated here (for a flirtation).* ‘ No friend, we are on our way to bathe 

in the lake.* Here the hero and heroine have accomplished their desire for an assignation, 
under pretext of having accidentally met on their way to the bathing ghdu 

Text. 

Vyajastutyalahkftra. 

Vydjastuti jabai baddt j6hi | 

Swarga chadhdye patita lai gang a hd hahau' toTii U 106 tl 

Translation, 

Artful Praise. 

[SdUtya-darpana, 707.] 

When under pretence of blame, praise is expressed, — it is to be considered as an instance 
of Artful Praise, as for example : — 

‘ 0 Ganges, wbat (good) can I say of thee. Thou hast raised sinners to heaven.* [Here 
under pretence of blaming the Ganges for defiling heaven with sinners, the poet really praises it 
for its salvation-giving properties.] 

[The Sdhitya-darpana includes under this figure its converse, — the giving blame under 
pretence of praise. So also Bhdraii-bhushana, 154,® which farther includes the expression of 
praise, under pretence of praising somebody else. E, g.. Praising the AU-purifying God, under 
p].etence of praising the pure man in whose heart He abides, t. e., the exact, converse of the 
succeeding.] 

Text. 

Vy4jaiimdd.lankftra. 

VyAja-ninda nindd misahi nindd aurai li6% I 

Sadd hsMna MnJiau na hyo* climda fnanda Jiai s6i W 100 1| 

Translation. 

Artful Blame. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.'] 

It is the figure of Artful Blame (vyajanindd) when, under pretext of blaming one person, 
another person is also blamed ; as for example 

• Why did not (the Creator) make the moon ever and always emaciated ? It was an evil 
action of His (not to have done so)/ 

[Here a heroine, distraught of the absence of her beloved, blames the moon for not being 
always as emaciated as herself, under cover of blaming the Creator. Cf. the note to the pre- 
cedii^ figure.] 


* So also Ba6%ka^m6Mna, 110, and Pad/mMhara^, 120. 
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Text. 

AkslidpdilaiLkd>ra. 


T'tni 6hd'ti ftksh^pa Jiai 
Fahilahi hahiyai' djpu hachku 
Furai nisliidlia jo vidhi-vacJiana 
JSai nahi* dutita agini U' 
Sita-Teirana dai darsa tu* 

Jdi dat m6 janma dS 


eka nishedha-ablidsu I 

bahuri pJiiriyai’ tdsu 1 1 107 || 

lahsham tind* pShhi \ 

tiya^tana tdpa visSkhi \\ 108 || 

atliavd fiya-vnukha dhi I 

clialai disa tumajdhi il 109 li 


Translation. 


The Hint. 

[The definition of the Sdhitya-darpana (714, 715) differs, though the third example of the* 
Bhdshd’bhushana is nearly the same as one given in the former work. It (the definition) is as 
follows : — ‘ When something, really intended to be said, is apparently, suppressed or denied 
(nisJiedbdbhdsS), for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning, it is termed Hint, and is 
two-fold as pei’taining to what is about to be said or what has been said. Another figure (also 
termed Hint) is held, likewise (i, e., for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning) to be 
an apparent permission (vidhydbhdsd) of something really unwished for.’ The first of these 
two definitions corresponds to the first definition of j;he Bhdshd-bhusliana, and the second defini- 
tion of that work is really included in it. The second definition of the Sdhitya-darpana corre- 
sponds to the third of the BTidsJid-bhushana.'l 

The Hint is of three kinds : — (a) In the first there is an apparent suppression (or denial 
for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning) . (5) In the second, the speaker himself at 
first commences a statement, and then turns it aside, (c) In the third, a refusal (of permission) 
is concealed under words signifying permission. Examples are : — 

(d) * In the lady’s body there is a fever more fierce than fire, — but no, she has not its 
brilliancy.' 

[Here the pangs of separation felt by the friend of the speaker are hinted at in general, but 
the particular fact that she is pale and about to die is suppressed.] 

(5) ‘ 0 Cool-rayed (Moon) reveal thyself, — or, stay, is it my lady’s face (which I see).’ 

[Here the hero commences to compare his lady’s face to the moon, but stops and addresses 
her directly, after giving a hint of what was in his mind.J 

(c) ‘ Depart (my love) to a far country (if thou art resolved to go) And may God 

give me again birth there.’ 

[Here the permission to go is really a prohibition. Moreover the lady hints that if her 
beloved does go she will of a certainty die, and will have to be reborn elsewhere.] 

Text. 

YirddhabhAsalankfira. 

BJidsai jahai virddka 83 waJiai virddhdrbli&sa | 

Uta rata hau^ utarata naM' mana td* prdna-nivdsa W 110 1| 

Translation. 


Apparent Contradiction. 

[Not in Sii7hitya’dotrpana\ cf. however 718, virodha, contradiction.] When an incongrnity 
is (at first sight) apparent (but there is really no incongruity), it is called Apparent Contradic-' 
tion ; as for example : — 

‘*Tis there (uta, e., with some other lady) that thou art devoted (rata^. She, the abode 
of thy life, departeth (utarata) not from thy heart,’ 
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[Here tlie speaker is a jealous Heroine. THe apparent contradiction dwells in the use of 
the two expressions uta^^rata (devoted there), and utarata naM' (does not depart). It will be 
seen that this particular example is also an instance of the ornament of Yamaha or Pun (v, 203). 
In a Pun, however, the incongruity is not a necessary part ] 

Text, 

Vibhavanaiankara. 

Sohi' ‘chha Ihd'ti vibhftvana Mrana lina-M hdja \ 

Binu ydvaka dwai charaiia arum lahhai 7iai dju \\ 111 U 

JSetu apurana id* jahai hdraja piravia hoi \ 

Kusuma-vdna Jcara gahi madana sabajagajUyauj6i\\ 112 \\ 

Bratihddhaha-hu Tiota hai Icdraja pur ana vndni I 

Nisi-dina sruH-samgati tail naina rdga hi hhdni il 113 It 

Jaha% Oihdrana vastu ti* hdraja prahata~hi hota \ 

Kokila M vdm ahai bSlata sunyau hapSta || 114 U 

Kdhu hdrana td* jahai hdraja Jiota viruddha \ 

Karata mOhi sanidpaM' sahhi, sita-hara suddha W 115 B 

Pmii haohhu hdraja td* jahai upajai hdrana rupa \ 

Natna^mvia td* ddhhi yaha saritd hahata annpa H 116 U 

Translation, 

Peculiar Causation. 

l^Sdhitya-darpana, 716. ‘When an effect is said to arise without a cause it is 

Peculiar Causation (vibMvand), and is two-fold, according as the occasion or is not 

mentioned.’ It will be noticed that the BhdsM-bMshana (and indeed all other later authors 
whom I have consulted) gives a much wider definition,] 

Peculiar Causation is of six kinds, vu , : ^ 

(1) When an effect (is said to arise) without a cause, as for example : — 

‘ Without applying red-lac dye, a rosy hue appears upon her feet.’ Here the rosy hue 
of the feet, which is an enhancement of beauty, is shewn as existing without its usual cause. 

(2) When a full effect (is said to arise) from a cause which is incomplete, as for 
example ; — 

Behold, although the God of Love has merely graspec^ his dart of flowers, he has 
conquered the whole world.’ 

(3) When, in spite of an obstacle, the effect is nevertheless complete, as for example : — 

^ Although they are ever near (i. e,, long, extending to) her ears (or, by a paronamasioy iu 
the neighbourhood of religious books), still her eyes are full (lit., mines) of anger.’ 

(4) When an effect appears to arise from a thing which cannot be the cause, as for 
example : — 

'‘Lo, I heard a dove utter just now the call of a cuckoo-.’ [In this example, a friend of 
the hero is inviting the heroine to come to the place of assignation, and suggests this 
apparent miracle as a pretext.] 

(5) When a contrary effect is said to aiiae from a cause, as for example : — 

‘ 0 friend, this pure cooling moon only gives me fever.’ [The heroine is lamenting the 
absence of her beloved,] 

[The Ldla~chandrihd, 436, mentions a figure called Vir6d]ia which is closely connected with 
the fifth variety of Peculiar Causation. Cf. Sdhitya-darpana, 718, 
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The example given is : — 

Mdryau manuMrani hTiari gdryau Mari mtihaJii* I 

Wd hau ati anahhdhaiau wusaMhata bina ndhi- 11 116a 11 

‘Even her beatings of me are fall of captivatings of the soul. Even her abuse is very 
sweet. Even her extreme anger is not without a smile,’] 

^6) "When originating from some effect j the appearance of a cause is produced^ t. 
when the sequence of cause and effect is inverted, as for example : — 

* See those (clear) darting fishes, her eyes. From them flows a river.’ [Here from the 
eyes metaphorically considered as fishes, taken as an effect, the torrent of tears, farther 
-metaphorically considered as the cause (or essential of existence) of these fishes, viz,, a river, 
IS represented as being produced by them.] 

Text. 

Vi&dsh6ktyalankftra. 

Vi&Sshdkti jS Mtu sau‘ kdraja upajai ndhi* I 

Mha gJiatata hai nahv iau kdma-dipa ghat a mdU* ll 117 11 

Translation. 

Peculiar Allegation. 

[Sdlvitya^darpana, 717.] 

When, in spite of the existence of a cause, there is an absence of effect, it is Peculiar 
Allegation, as for example : — 

^ Although the lamp of desire (is burning) in her body, still the oil (or her love) diminishes 
not.’ [Here there is a paronomasia on the word ndha, which means both * oil’ and Hove,’] 

[This figure is two-fold according as the occasion (guna or nimitta') for the absence of the 
effect is mentioned (uhta) or is not mentioned (gnuhtai). An example of %Maguna visdsMlcti is 
JBihdirirsafsaiy 533 : — 

TyaW tyau* pydsi4 raJiata piyata agkdi I 

Saguna salawte rdpa kau* ju na cJiakha trisJid bujhdi II 117a 11 

' The more my eyes drink to satiety, the more thirsty they become. Their thirst for his 
lovely (or salt) form is not extinguished.’ Here the cause for the absence of the quenching 
of the thirst, viz^ the beauty (or, by a paronomasia, the saltness) of her beloved’s form is 
mentioned.] * 

Text, 

AsaihbliaTdlafikftra^ 

Kahata asaihbIxaYa Mtajaba bmu saMhdvana kdju I 

Qixi-vara dhavihai gdpa-suta kdjanai thi dju U 118 \\ 

Trandation. 

* The Unlikely. 

[Notin Sdhitya-darpana.'] 

They call the figure The Unlikely, when an effect occurs contrary to the usual course of 
events, as for example : — 

* Who imagines to-day, that (Krish^) the cowherd’s son would hold up (the mauti tain of) 
G6vardhaua’ P 

[So also BKSratubhuslianay 178, Padmdbhanjtna, 145, Rasiha-mShana^ 
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Text. 


AsamgatyalankAra. 


Ttni asaihgati hdja aru 
Aura thauriihi 'kdjiyaV 
Aura Mja dramhhyav 
Kdkila mada mdh hhai 
Tire ari M ahgand 
M6ha mitdyau ndhi' •j^ralihu 


Icdrana nydre thdma | 
a^lra tkaum hau Mma II 110 II 
aurai hariyav daura \ 
jhuinata d'hahi maura U 120 || 

tilaka lagdyau pdni \ 
moha lagdyau dni \\ 121 \\ 


Translation. 

Disconnection. 

[Sdhitya-darpana^ 719, where the definition corresponds only with the first of the three 
given by the Bhdshd-bhus^ana,'] 

Disconnection is of three kinds : — {a) When an effect and a cause are (represented as) 
locally separated ; (5) When an action occnrs in a place other than the usual one ; and 
(o) When a commencement is made towards one effect, but another is proceeded to. Examples 
are : — 


(а) ^It is the flower clusters on the mangos which destil intoxicating juice, but it is the 
cuckoo (not the mango) which is drunk.’ 

(б) ‘ The wives of thy foes are wearing their forehead ornaments on their hands,’ (which 
also, by a paroyiomasia, means ‘have placed sesamum (Hid) and water (kj) in their hands in 
token of submission.) 

(o) ‘ 0 God, thou hast not wiped away my illusion, but has brought and enveloped me in 

more.’ [Here God is represented as having commenced to wipe away illusion, and then to 
have ultimately added more instead. Or, according to another explanation, it is not God, but 
a lover who is addressed. He has just returned from a far country, and is about to start 
again on his journeys without seeing his beloved. A companion of the latter addresses him : — 
‘ My Lord, thou hast come to relieve her woes, and (art departing) without doing so.’] 

[So also, BMraH-bhushana, 180, Padmdhharana, 146, Basika-mohaaa, 1*24.] 


Text. 

¥ 

Vi3liamS.Iankara. 

Vishama alanknti Hni vidhi 
Kdrana kau rwga aura kaclihu 
Aw'a hJialau udyama kiyi 
Ati kdmala tana tiya Jeau 
Khadga-latd ati iydma tS* 

Sahhi Idyau ghamsdra pai 

Translation, 

Incongruity, 

{Sdhitya'darpanai 720.] 

The figure of Incongruity is of three kinds : — (a) In the first there is association of 
incongruous things ; (6) In the second, the qualities (or appearances) of a cause and its 
effect are opposed to each other; and (c) In the third a good endeavour brings an evil 
result. Examples are : — 

(a) ‘Very tender is the form of the lady. How can (it support) the burning flame of 
love (with which it is filled).’ [Here there is an association of the two incongruous things, — a 
woman’s tender frame, and the fire of love.] 


anamilitahi kau sang a I 

karaja aura% rahga ll 122 11 

hdta hurau phala di \ 

kalid' kdma M Idi || 123 t| 

ujpaji ktrati sita \ 

adhika tdpa tana ddta || 124 II 
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(6) ^ From the black tree of thy sword, has sprung the white (flower of thy) glory.* 

(c) ‘ 0 friend, I applied (cooling) camphor, bnt it only increased the fever of her body.* 
[The Easiha-mohaoia, 127 and ff., further developes the figure at great length.] 

Text. 


Sani&lankd>ra. 


Alanhdra saxna tini vidhi 
Kdraja mi' saha pdiyai' 

Srama hinu hdraja siddha jaba 
Hdra vdsa tiya ura Tcaryau 
Nicha sahga acharajn nahi* 
Yasa-M-Teau uddima "kiyau 


yatbdyogya lean sang a I 
hdrana-hi he ahga tl 125 
udyama Icarata-hi hii | 
apane Idyaha jSi \\ 126 

Lachchhi Jalajd dhi \ 
ntkai* pdynu tdhi |l 127 


Translation. 

The E^ual. 

\_8dhitya'-darp>ann, 721. ‘The Equal is the commendation of an object fitly united with 
another.’ The BJidslid-hliiishana definition is more developed.] 

[The Equal is the converse of the figure of Incongruity (vv. 122 and’jff.), that is to say], 
it is of three kinds: — (c) In the first there is association of congruous things ; (&) In the second, 
there is to be found a complete concordance between cause and effect ; and (c) In the third 
without any labour a complete result follows, immediately on making an endeavour. Examples 
are 

(fl) ‘ The lady made her bosom the abode of her necklace, considering it worthy of 
herself.* [Here there is a complete correspondence between the beauty of the necklace, and 
the beauty of the lady.] 

(i) ‘ It is not wonderful that Lakshmi should associate with the lowly, for she is born of 

water.* [Here water is represented as natnrally seeking a lower level, and hence there is a 
complete concordance between the cause, — the birth of Lakshmi in the water, and the effect, 
— her naturally seeking the lowly,] 

(e) ‘ He made an effort for fame alone, and gained it easily.’ 

[So also BMrati-hhushana, 191, Padmdhharana^ 153, BasiTca-rndhana, 134.] 

Text. 


Vichitr&lankara. 


Ichchhd pJiala viparita M 
Na’vata uchchatd laliana hau' 


Mjav yabna vichitra i 
ji liai purusha pavitra 11 


128 II 


Translation. 

The Strange. 

[Sdldiya-darpana, 722.] 

This figure occurs when an effort is made for the purpose of effecting a contrary result, as 
for example ; — 

* The pure minded main, for the purpose of being elevated, bows down,* 

Text. 

Adhikfilankara. 


AdliiMi ddheya hi 
J6 adhdra ddhiya te* 

8dta dvipa nava khanda mi* 
Sdta dvipa nava khanda jalia: 


jaba adhdra saw 7i6% [ 
adhiha^ adhika i ddi 11 
kkati ndhv samdta \ 
tua guna varami jdta 1| 


129 H 


130 U 
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Translation. 

The Exceeding. 

\_Sdhitya-dar>pam^ 723.] 

The figure of the Exceeding is of two kinds : — (a) In one, the contained is represented as 
vaster than the container. (6) In the other, the container is represented as vaster than the 
contained. Examples are : — 

{a) ‘ Thy fame cannot be contained within the limits of the seven continents and the nine 

regions.’ 

(b) ‘ In the seven continents and the nine regions, thy virtues are the theme of praise/ 

Text. 

Alp&lankd>ra. 

Alpa alpa ddMya te" sdkshma hoi ddhdra I 

A' gun M mwdaH huti pahiiohani karat a mhdra II 131 t| 

Translation. 

The Eess. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpanaJ\ 

The Less is when the thing containing is represented as smaller than the thing contained, 
as for example ; — 

It was a finger ring, and now she wears it on her wrist.’ [This is a report of Uddhava 
to Kfishna regarding the sad condition of the herd maidens of Gokula. They are so wasted 
away in grief that their finger rings ai’e actually used as wristlets.] 

[Padmukara-bhatta in the Padmdbkarana (160), gives a second variety of this figure, 
corresponding to the second vanety of the Exceeding (v. 129 above). 

Alpa alpa ddJidra te' ^ jaha’ ddlteya bahhdna I 

Ati mchliama j6 mana tahd* td-hu tS' laghu mdna || 131a |l 

(A second variety of the figui*e of) the Less is when the contained is represented as smaller 
than the container, as for example : — 

‘ Very little is her heart, but still less is the indignation (contained therein)/] 

[Text. 

AdlLara-md.Xdl8nk&ra. 

Not in Bhdshd-hhdshana. I have only met it in Ldla-chandrihd, 636, where it is defined 
as follows 

Ilea Jeau ilea ddhava hraw.a mdla adhdra sti clidhi || 131b || 

Yathd, sdrathd: — 

Tb toma avadlii anupa rupa lagydu sabajagata kau I 

M6 driga IdgS Tupa dHgaiiU lagi ati dhatapaii tl 131c || 

Translation. 

The Serial Container. 

When there is a succession of objects each contained in the preceding, it is the figure of 
the Serial Container (jddhdra-mdld'), as for example ; — 

‘ Thy form is absolutely matchless. In thee is contained all the beauty of the world. In 
that beauty are immersed my eyes, and in my eyes is excessive agitation.’ This is really a 
variety of the Serial Illuminator (v. 140).] 
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Text. 

AxLydnyalank&xa. 

Any6iiyaianka,ra had any6nyahi upaMra I 

iSdsi ti* nisi niki lagai nisi-M tS* soisi-sdra 11 132 li 

Translation, 

The Reciprocal. 

[Sdhitya^darpaiia^ 724.] 

The Reciprocal (any any a) is when (two things) mnfctially benefit each other, as for 
example ; — 

‘The moon lends lustre to the night, and the night gives glory to the moon.’ 

(To he continued,) 


FOUR CHOLA 'DATES. 

BT E. HUIiTZSCH, Ph.D. 

Of the nnmeroTis inscriptions of Oh6Ja kings# which are scattered all over the Tamil 
country, none, as far as we know at present, contains a date in the Saka or any other era ; and 
even the approximate time of the reigns of Parantaka I. and his successors wonld have remained 
unsettled unless the names of some of these kings did occur in dated inscriptions of their 
Gahga and Ch^ukya contemporaries. These contemporaneous references, which I have fully 
discussed on previous occasions,^ are briefly the following ; — 

I. — According to the UdaySndiram plates of the Ganga-Bana king Rfijasiihha alias 
Hastimalla,^ — this feudatory of the Ch61a king Madirai-konda K6-Parak6sarivarman alias 
Parftntaka I. was the grandson of Ppithuya&as, who was a contemporary of Amoghavarsha, 
i, e. the Rashtrakfita king 8arva-Am6ghavar8lipk I. who ruled from A. D. 814-15 to 876-78,3 

II. — According to the Xtakur inscription, the Gh61a king RfijAditya^ eldest son of Paran- 
taka I., was slain by the Gauge, king Btituga, who was a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta king 
KyiskCLa III., before A. D. 949-60.^ 

III. — Ktlndava, the daughter of the Ch61a king R9jarfijs(^ great-grandson of Parantaka I., 
was married to the Eastern Ohalukya king Vimalftditya (A. D. 1016 to 1022), 

IV. — Rdjdndra-Ohdla I., son of Rajaraja, fought with the Western Ohalukya king 
Jayasimlia III, (about A. U. 1018' to about 1042) ; and his daughter Anamangaddvi was 
married to the Eastern Chdlukya king Rajaraja I. (A. D. 1022 to 1063), 

V. — The Oh6Iaking Rajandradfiva fought with the Western CMIukya king Ahavamalla 
II. (about A, D. 1042 to about 1068) ; and his daughter MadiLurantaki was married to the 
Chalukya-Chola king Rdjan.dra-Cli6].a II, alias Riil6ttunga-C]i6!La I. who succeeded to the 
Cb61a throne, and the year of whose accession (A, D. 1063) as well as that of his two immediate 
successors, Vikrama-Chdla (A. D, 1112) and Kuldttuiiga-Clidja II. (A. D. 1127), is known 
from copper-plate inscriptions.® The dates Nos. 2, 3 and 4, which will be published below with 
Prof. Kielhorn s and Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, prove the approximate correctness of the 

‘ ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 240 ; 8outh-Indian iThscrvptions, Vcl. L pp. 32, 61 f. and 112, and Vol. II. p, 282 ; 
Annual Report for 1891-92, p. 2 ff: 

In Mr. Fonlkes a edition of tMs inscription, the meaning of verse 21 is obscured by two misreadings. The 
oiigiaal plates, wMoh are in my hands, read frt [I*] 

gfir «fnr^(fr)«T5if«r3Rrw3trtf [:*] ti 

* InA. ToL III. p. M, Table. * Ep. InA. Vol. II. p. 168 f. 

» Scuth-lnAian ItuenpUota, VoL I. p. 83, and a*iie, VoL XX. p. 283. 
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' j-ears of acscessioTL a§ recorded in.tlie grants. Nos. 2 and 8 fix tbe date of the accession of 
Kul6ttuhga I. withiin narrower limits, and No. 4 yields the very day of Vikrama-Ch61a’s 
accession. Before publishing these three dates, I shall discuss afresh the only date admitting 
•of calculation, which has hitherto be^ found in Ch^a inscriptions previous to Blulottunga I. 


A. — bAjarAja, 


No. 1. — Insciiption In the Bilva^iathd&vara temple at Tirovallain in tho 

North Arjcot District, 

This inscription mentions a lunar eclipse which occurred on the day ottheantumnal 
eQuinoz in the 7th year of the great Rajaraja. Dr. Fleet® has pointed ou^t that, within the 
period to which Rajaraja’s reign must be allotted, the only two years in which a lunar eclipse 
took place at or near the autumnal equinox, were A, D, 991 and 1010, In the first of these 
two years the eclipse occurred on the day after the equinoz; while that of the second year 
was invisible in India. If the first eclipse is meant in the inscription, the year of Rajaraja’s 
accession would be A. D. 984 or 985, and in the second case A. D. 1003 or 1004, If the second 
alternative is accepted, the conquest of VShgi, which according to Rajaraja’s inscriptions was 
effected between the 12th and 14th years of his reign, ^ must be placed between A, D. 1015 and 
1017, u e, within the reign of his own son-in-law Vimaladitya. Secondly, as Rajaraja’s reign 
probably terminated in the course of his 29th year, the reign of his son and successor Rajendra* 
Ohola I. would have commenced about A, D. 1033, and the latter’s expedition against 
Jayasiihha IIL, with whom he fought in the 8th or 9th year of his reign,® would fall between 
1040 and 1041, while Jayasimha IIL refers to wars with Rfij^ndra-Ch6Ia in inscriptions of 
A. D. 1019 and 1024,® Consequently, we are forced to accept the date of the first lunar 
eclipse, and the year A, D. 984-85 as that of the accession of the great R&jarAja. With this 
starting-point, the expedition against Vtogl fell between A. D. 996 and 998, 4 b, within the 
break of thirty years in the succession of the Eastern Chalukya kings; the accession of 
Bdjdndxa-Ohdla I. in about A. D, 1014; and the war between R&j8ndra-Gh61a I, and 
^ayasiniha III, which - is referred to in the inscriptions of the former, in A. D. 1021 or 1022, 
An earlier encounter between the two is recorded in an inscription of Jayasiihha III. which is 
dated in A. D. 1019, 4 e. the 6th year of Rajindra-Chola’s reign. The Satyasraya whom 
BAjarSja boasts of having conquered in the 21st year of his reign (A, D, 1005), must be 
identified with the Western CMlukya. king SatyftSraya^ who ruled from A, D. 997-98 to about 
‘1008. 


B, — K:uiidTTtJirGA-CB:6i.A i. 


No, 2« — Imsciiption in the Natarfija temple at CMdamharam in th;e 
* South Aroot District, 


1. II Svasti srl II Tixibuvanaohohakkaravattigai fri-Kul6ttuhgar 
,2. 'BSladdvar tiru-ttahgaiyar Rfijarajan Knndavaiy^Xlvfir 
na-nilattai mulud=5^nda Jaya- 

6. dararku n&rpattu-nai^Andil iiMina^nigal ufiyarru Veil! pe- 

7. rra Ur&sani-n^=I^bam p6d^, 


“In the forty-fourth year (of the reign) of Jayadhara^i* ruled all the four quarters, 
at the time (of the rising of ike Bishabha on the day of (the nahshatra) R6hin5, which 
'corresponded to a Friday in the month during which (the sign) Mfna was shining, — Kundavai 


8 ante, Vol. XIX. p. 71. ^ See my Annual Heport tor 1891-92, p. 4. 

8 Sowth-Indian InscripUeni, Vol. I. p. 98, notes 2 and 8, and p. 112 f. 


8 See ihid. 

18 See note 7, above. 


' -M o#Kid6tttmga-Cak8J* J.-, Bee SotrfA-Indion XmeriptUms. YoL IL p. 280, note 11. The aotnal 

of the Tritig is mentioned in oonneetion irilth the' donoi, the prinoeie KnbdaVei. 
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Alvar, {the daughter of) Rjljaraja^s the royal younger eisfcer of the emperor of the three 
worlds IH-Kiil6ttimga^Ch6l!adi&vai^ [gave, ete.f 

Ifo. 3^ — Inscriptfon in tlie ApatsaMySgvara temple at Alangm^inthe Tanjbre District; 

1. II Svasti sri 1 1 Pa[ga]l sulnda^* - • - 

30. - ^ k6v«^®Ar&jakSsaripatmar=ana Tribhu-vanaohchakra- 

va[r]tti OTi-Eulot- 

31. tu[uga]-'S61ad8varku yandu ASavada Tola-n^-arm pu[r]vYa-pakshattu!‘ Viyala- 
fckilamaiyum saptamiyum per[ra] 

32.. Fttira . [ti]-n:aL^® 

In the -fSth year {of the reign) of* king Blftjak^sarfvarman, alvas the emperor of the three 

worlds l?’^-Knl6ttunga-Oh6laddva, on the day of {the nahshatra) 

which eorresponjded to* Thursday, the seventh. tUlii of the first 

fortnight of the month of TudaJ^ 

Professor Kielhom has favouired me with the- following calculation of the dates Nos. 2 
and 3«. 

Kulottuhga I. having ascended' the throne in A. D; 1038, J have made* the necessary 
calculations for the years A. D. 1105-1110*, and have found that the onfy year* which yields* 
satisfactory results- for both the dates (Nos.. 2 and 3), is A.. D. 1107. 

« No. 2 is Friday, the 1st March, A. D. HOT* ; =s Ohaitra iudi 5. On this day the sun was 
in Mina^ which it had entered on the 22nd February, A. D. llOr ; and the moon was in Bdhinl,. 
according to the Brahma-Siddhinia from* 8 h, 32 m., and according to. Garga from 9* h. 61. in. 
after mean sunrisei 

« No. 8 » Thursday, the 24th October, A, Ds 1107, when' the 7th tflihi of the bright 
fortnight of EArttika eommeneed 0 h. 55 after mean sunrise, and when at sunrise the moon 
was in trttarftshft<Jh4> The sun. was in Tulfl,, which it had. entered on the 27th September 
A. D. hot;” 

Mr. Dikshit addk to the above r— 

“ The two dates of Kul&ttnnga I. appear to have Been regulated by solar reckoning, and 
the day of his accession falls evidently between the- 2nd Sfarch and 24th October (both 
inclusive) of A. D. 1063.” 


C. — ■VTKHA]irA-OH6TiA. 

Wo. 4. — Ineoription in; the- Tyftgarftja! temple at Tiruvftrto in the Tanjore District, 

1. Svasti sri [ii*] Pfi-mfilai midaindni® ' 

_ , “ O” “ oooadon I identified ilusB)yar4ja with the (^61. Mng E«jarSja 

VoO. p M and oonaequertty K^yai'a eldte brother Knl6ttui,gra-€!h6Ja with the €!h6!a Jca* Eijtodra-CMIa £. 
(ib.d. p. 168). M however. Jaya^ « now known to have been a surname of Knl6ttnnga.Ch^a L, it is evident. 

was the yonngw sister of the latter, and hence the daughter of the Eastern ClSl 
tog l^jSr&^I. We ^Te .thns to dietmgnisai between three princesses of similfcr names r-l; Knndavai the 
to^hter of I&rfatska elder sUter of the Chft]a king BSjar&ja, and ipieen of TsJlavaraiyar VandyadtvwZ’nS 
Tndtan Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 68): 2 Kiindava the flimwTifrtw /.f 4 ^ ni.Ai i ^ 

l^j^dra-Chola 1., and queen of the Eastern CMlukya kmg. Vimallditya Vo “llV T 

4 The histonoal introduction, of this inscription resembleethafc of the Tafiifirftr sxr i*.. . 

Chfila le, which was puhUshedin South^IndJitm Inscriptions-, VoL H. p. 232 ^ “wcriptioiLaf Kulottunga. 

^ Bead Ir^Qa, 

« or VmrS4atti^} (for mtirMamn niiy 

n The nafaha^ was either Uttara-BhadrapadS or UttarashSdhfi. 

The historical introduction of this inscription resembles that of t 
whMh wm be published as No. 68 of South-Indian Ivacri^Uw,, ToL II. 
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3 k6=»Ppara[k]lsarivarminar*diia Tribhuya[iia]clia- 

krava[rttiga]l &i-Vikrama-Cli6}a[d6]varkkn [y]a[n]du ainja[yadu] Mi[tha]iia-iiAyar 2 u 
purvva-pakshattu saptamiyum N^ajjijrra-kkilamaiynia Attamumisana jnnnnUrrii* 

nar[pa]diM^l* 

“ In the fifth year (of the reign) of king ParakSsarivaman, alias the empetor of the three 

worlds sn-Vikra2na-Ch6}ad6va^ on the three-hnndred-and- 

fortieth day, which was (tJie day of the nalsshatra) Hasta and Sunday, the seventh tithi of the 
first fortnight of the month of Mithuna.’' 

To Mr. Dikshit I am obliged for the following calculation of the date Ko. 4, 

“ Assuming that Yikrama-Chola began to reign in A. D. 1112, his 5th year would be about 
A. D. 1116. Having made calculations for 1115, 1116 and 1117, 1 find that A. D. 1116 is the 
only year which corresponds with the details of the given date. In that year, AshSdha Uukla 7 
ended on Sunday, the 18th June, at about 21 hours after sunrise. This was the 25t}i day of 
the solar month Mithuna. On this day, at sunrise, the nakshatra was Uttara-Phalgum, which 
ended at 7 hours 48 minutes after sunrise, when the nakshatra Hasta commenced. As this was 
the 340th day of the 5th year of Vikrama-Ch61a*s reign, the 1st day of the 5tli year falls on 
the I4th July, A. D. 1115, which was the 18th day of the solar month Karkataka. Accordingly, 
the 1st day of his 1st year, i. e. the day of his accession to the throne, was Sravana iukla 6, 
Friday, the day of the nakshatra Ohitrii, which corresponds to the 18th day of the solar month 
of Karkataka, and to the 14th July, A. B. 1113, and which was, by the rules of astrology, an 
auspicious day for the accession of a king.” 
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An Omental Biogeaphical Dictioeabt by T. W. 

Beale, edited, rerised, and enlarged by H. G. 

Keene, C. I. B. (W. H. Allen & Co., 1894). 

Our 9 (relcome to a second edition of this work 
must not be considered the less sincere, because we 
cannot join in the praise that has been given to 
it for its chronological exactitude. The labourers 
in this field are so few, that we should be sony to 
discourage any one, on the ground that his work is 
imperfect. Ijeast of all do we desire to cast any 
reproach upon Mr. Keene, to whom all students 
of Indian History 81*6 indebted for a series of 
charming works. "Would that his zeal and 
enthusiasm had found more imitators I Bub 
Mr. Keene, as editor of a work of reference, 
provokes a curious sense of the incongruous. As 
fittingly might we yoke Pegasus to the plough. 

We have used his Calcutta Edition ever since 
it appeared, and we have found it of much hdlp. 
The most valuable notices are, no doubt, those of 
Indian saints, poets, and learned men of all ages, 
and those referring to Indian notables of the 
present century. Of the latter Mr. Beale had 
peirsonal knowledge, and thus recorded many 
facts, which it is impossible to find elsewhere. 
At th e same time, it was quite obvious, even on 
cursory perusal, that much of the matter needed 
reconsideration and I’evision. W e therefore began 
to look through the new edition in the confident 
expectation that Mr. Keene, during an interval 


of about twelve years, had earned out a close 
and serious revision of his text. We much regret 
to find, however, that there ar’e still as many 
doubtful, and even etroneous, statements as there 
were before, and that the little labour required to 
diminish the number of imperfectly told biogra- 
phies has not been bestowed upon the book. 

We are glad to observe that at least one reviewer 
holds the opinion, which we have entertained ever 
since we first knew the book, that its usefulness is 
greatly reduced by the non-quotation of authori- 
ties. If these had been added to each notice, as 
is generally done in such works, the value of the 
book to students would have been quadrupled- 
With regard to the remarks which follow, we must 
begin Ijy pointing out that they are restricted 
entirely to one class of entries. The work covers 
an immense expanse both in space and time, no 
less than" the whole Muhammadan world during 
the thirteen centuries that have passed since the 
Flight. As to much of this vast subject we 
claim no right to speak. We confine oorselves 
to the Indian notices, and among them to those 
belonging to the comparatively * brief periods 
between the years IlOO' A. H. and 1200 A, H. 
For this portion of the IXcUono/ry we have 
noted, without having resort to any elaborate 
research, the statements, which, from onr own 
reading, we know to be doubtful or incorret. 

Mr. Keene ha& not, we dare say, much respect 
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for the historical school, to which we may he as- 
sumed to belong: — those who have been styled, 
^th some truiii, but with more than necessary 
disparagement, lespetits merciers de V hisioire.^* 
At any rate, we offer these pedlai^s wares, such 
as they are, in the hope that until Mr. Keene’s 
next edition appears, they may aid those who 
have bought and are using his book. To whatever 
school he may belong, no real historian can deem 
minute attention to detail out of place in a 
biographical dictionary; and we trust that 
Mr. Keene will not despise the assistance we wish 
to give him, so far as in us lies, in his seK- 
imposed task. ** Le honJiorme ” says truly 
enough, as he will remember, " on a souvent hesoin 
d^un plus petit que soV* 

We come first to ‘Abd-u^-Samad Kh6n (p. 14). 
and as space is precious, we content ourselves 
for the most part, with stating results, although 
•we could adduce chapter and verse for each 
assertion. Here the first edition was nearer the 
facts than the second; but the man was never 
JBah^dur Jang, nor have we ever seen such a title 
as * All J ang. As Mr. Keene rightly notes, we find 
everywhere else Baler Jang, and not 'Al£ Jang. 
His original name was *Abd-ur-B.a^m (son of 
‘Abd-ul-Karfm), and it is very doubtful whether 
he was bom in Agra ; every one else says he was 
bom in Samarlnnd. And he certainly never bore i 
the title of Sam§4m-ud-Daula. The second I 
edition tells us he died in 1739, *« during the I 
“ invasion of N4dir Sh4h.” The first edition was 
better; it gives 1737, “a year before the inva- 
•*sioii of N4dir Shfih.” The exact date is 10th 
Babl* n. 1150 A. H. (6th August, 1737 K, S.), his 
’age being then between 70 and 80 lunar years. 
A worse mistake, however, is confounding him 
with a&i Daurin on pages 214 and 286. Every- 
body knows that the Mu^ffar Kh4n on p. 286 
was a brother of Sam^to-ud-Daula, Kh4n 
Baur&n (Swija *A§iin), and not of 'Abd-ug- 
Samad In the confusion the said Kh4n j 

Daur4n (son of Khwdja l^sim), who appears on 
p. 148 of the first, seems to have dropped out 
altogether from the second edition. That TTHS ti 
D aurdn, however, did die in 1739; he died on the 
19th Zdl ?a'dh, 1151 (27th Pebruaiy, 1739), of 
wounds received at Kamfil in a fight with Nadir 
Shit’s troops foui* days before his death. 

Then on p. 15 and p. 45 there seem some 
doubtful statements about the Jodhpur Eajas. 
Ajit Singh was murdered in Shawwil, 1136 (June- 
July, 1724) and Abhai Singh, his eldest son,' 
succeeded, as is correctly stated on p. 45, The 
statement on p. 15 is wrong. Bafeht Singh did 
not succeed his father, but received from his 
brother, Abhai Singh, the fief .of Niger, to the 


north of Jodhpur. Abhai Singh Eved until 1749 
A. D., when his so«n, Ram Singh, followed; 
Bba kht Singh then defeated this nephew and took 
possession; in 1752 he was himself poisoned. 
His (Bakht Singh’s) son, Bijai Singh, succeeded. 
Thus it was not Abhai Singh who was poisoned, 
nor was Biiai Singh that prince’s son. For these 
facts see, for one place, Colonel Jarrett’s trans- 
lation of the Ain-i-ATcbari, II., 271, note 7, which 
is taken from Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and they 
in turn were founded on the genealogies in 
Tod’s Rajasthan, 

On p. 49 we are told that ‘Alam-gir’s nine 
chEdren were all by one mother. It is not 
necessary to go farther than to a popular manual 
in a popular seines. Mi’. Stanley Lane Poole’s 
Aurangzzb, to Recover the contrary. The nine 
childi’en were by four different wives. 

I Again under Arard (p. 77) we are told that he 
slew Jdn Ni§ir Kh& n. brother-in-law of the Wazir. 
The event took place m Ramzdn, 1144 (Pebmary- 
March, 1732), but the murderer was Bhagwant, 
Kichai’, and not his father, Ardrd (or Uddrd). 

* Azimullah KhA[i,the officer sent against the I'ebel, 
was, no^douht,.^! relation,— a cousin, of the Wazir ; 
but he was the son, not of Jdn Nisar ]^an, but of 
Zahir-ud-Daula, Ra'dyat Khan (ob. 1137), son of 
Mir Bah4-ud-din. The murdered man, Mhd. 
Xbrdhfm, J4n Nisar Kha n, was the son of Abu’l 
Mukdmm, Jdn Nisar KhAn (o6. 1131 A. H). And, 
being a stylist hims^, what does Mr. Keene tbink 
of Mr. Beale’s English — the of body 
was fiayed off P ” “ Foh ] a fico for the phrase.^’ 

Page 71, column 2, last line but one. Amfr 
Sindhi, died, not before, but after Mhd. 
ShAVs accession. The date is 28th Zd’l Ka'dh, 
1132 (30th September, 1720), in the 2nd year of 
Mhd. ShAh. BGs age was 77 lunar years. 

Page 71, col. 2, line 46. Amir Kb A n. Governor 

KAbul. This man’s biography might as well bje 
completed by giving the date of his death. Say- 
yad Mir, entitled Amir IShA n. son of Mir Mhd. 
^An, ]^wAfi, resigning his government, died at 
ShahjahanabAd on the 27th RabP IL, 1081 (13th 
September, 1670). He was the brother of the 
ShekhMir.gr. t?., who was killed in 1069, A. H., 
fighting on Aurangzeb’s side in the battle with 
DArA Shukoh near Ajmer. 

^ Most authorities teE us that Mhd. Karlm^Cp. 89, 
line 27) was the eldest, and not the second, son of 
*Azim-ush-ShAn. Then, on p. 102, we have doubts 
expressed as to whether Raja Chait Singh of 
Benares was the brother, or son, of Balwant Singh ; 
whEe on p. 113, and again on p. 275, the fact is 
q[uite correctly stated, namely, that he was the 
son of Balwant Singh. 

Page 115. Chatr SAl should be, by the £[indf 
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spelling, Ohhatra, or Chhatar, Sal. The father’s 
name was Champat, not C7hait, Rae. Chhatar Sdl’s 
earlier career is ignored : while the agreement with 
the Marathas took place in 1141 or 1142 A. H. 
(1728-29-30), not in 1146 (17:33-4). Chhatar Sal 
died, not in 1733, hut either on the 16th Jam^di 
II, 1144 (14th December, 1731 N S ), or Pusbadi 
3, St. 1788 (16th December, 1731 N. S.). He had 
not two only, but some thirteen, sons, most of 
whom survived him. 

The date of Danishmand Kh an (A‘li’s) death 
(p. 117) was 30th Rabi* I., 1122 (28 th May, 1710), 
and not 1120 (1708) His non-couipleted 
went up to the 10th Zd’l Ka'dh, 11*20 (20th 
Januax*y, 1709), that is, nearly to the end of 
Bahadur Shah’s second year. The author laid part 
of it before that emperor, then encamped in the 
Dhdr territory, on the let ZiVl Ka‘dh, 1121 {1st 
January, 1710). There is an unnecessary repeti- 
• tion of Danishmand Khan All’s life on p. 291, 
where there is also a separate entry of a Ni*amat 
Khd n. who is evidently the same person, 
under his previous title. 

Donde Khdn (p. 123) was most decidedly not 
the son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Rohela. The 
exact date of his death is the 5th Muharram, 1185 
(19th Apiil, 1771). 

On p. 143 it is said that the date of ‘Imdd-ul- 
Mulk’s death is not known. We give Air. Keene 
a choice of sevei*al aufahorities : — (1) Ghuldm 
Husain Khan, author of the Zikr-us-Sairf who was 
with Chait Singh near Kalpi at the time, says the 
ex-Wazirdiedml213 A. H. (14th June, 1798 — 4th 
Jxme, 1799) ; (2) Mufti Wali-ul-lah, in the Tdnki-i- 
Farruhlmhddj gives the lObh Habi‘ IL, 1215 (Ist 
September, 1800) ; (3) in the Historical Sketch 
. . . . ” (Edinburgh, 1835), p. 84, note, we are 
told that the Hawab died at Kdlpi in 1800. 
'Abd-ul-Kadir Khan, Jaisi, informs us that when he 
was sent up-country on a mission in 1211 A H 
(1797), he heard that Irndd-ul-Mulk had gone | 
towards Ldhor to visit Zamdn Shdh, Abdali. But 
the same year theHawdb i*etui*ned to Kalpi ; and 
*Abd-ul-Kddir £han heard some of his adven- 
tures from his own lips, how he landed at Maskat, 
instead of Jadda, and travelled by land to Mak- 
ka, and how he returned to India by the port of 
Bhdj in Kachh. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk was bom at 
Jfl'arwar, 44 miles south of Gwaliyar, on the 1st 
Shawwal, 1148 (18th February,! 736) ; see the work 
of Mhd. Bakhsh (Ashob), India Ofice Library, 
MS. No. 250, Vol I fol. III. b. 

Page 145. Girdhar Singh was not a Rajput, 
but a Ndgar Brahman, and he was killed on the 
7t.h Jamadi 1 , 1141 (8th December, 1728). 

Page l49, Hafiz-nl-lah. The year 1767 (1181 
A. H.) was not the 21st of Mhd. Shah, who died in 
1748 (1161 A. H) That monai-cVs 21st year 


began Ist Rabi* II., 1151 (18th July, 1738) and 
ended30thRahi‘I., 11.52 (6th July, 1739). The 
year 1767 (1181) would be the 7th or 8th year 
of Shah ‘Alam II. 

Page 149, col 2, Haidar Kh^, Mir, The 
correct date of Husain ‘Ali Elha n’s death is 6th 
Zil’l Hajj, 1132 (8th October, 1720, N. S.) 

Page 151. Safdar Jang died 17th ZtS’l Hajj, 
1167 (5th October, 1754, N. S.) The year 1753 
IS not coiTect. 

Page 159, Hazin. This man died on the 18th 
Jamadi L, 1180 (•22nd October, 1767), and thus 
1779 A. D. must be wrong. The year 1779 A.D. 
corresponds chiefly to 1193 A H., but includes a 
few days of both 11.92 and 1194 A. H. 

Page 160, Himmat Bahadur. This biography is 
very impei-fecb, for it entirely ignores the man’s 
earlier history before he went, in 1764 or 1765, 
into Bundelkhand. 

Page 161, Hoshdir Kha n. The last sentence 
appears disconnected with what goes before ; 
this is due to a misprint. For that time read the 
time, and dele the full stop after “ time.” 

Page 175, ‘Ibrat (Mir Ziyd-ud-dm). This bio - 
gmphy appears twice on the same page. 

Page 176, I khH s Khan is very imperfectly 
dealt with. He was a Balli Khatri, originally 
named Debi Das, and was bom at Kalanaur in 
the B£ri Ddab, about 56 miles N.-B of L&hor; 
he died on the 2nd Jamadi II , 1140 (14th January, 
1728). His first appointment was given him in 
the •25th year of *Alamgir, 1092-1093 A. H. (1681-2 
A. D ) Ifc might also have been added that his 
history of Farru khs iyar’s reign does not appear to 
have come down to us, unless it is identical with 
that of M^d.Ihsin, Ma^ni Kh&n (Ijad), Samdnawi, 
of which fragments are extant. The reference 
to Kishn Ohand is misleading, the only coxmection 
between the two men being that Elslm Ohand 
adopted the nom de guerre of Ikhlas, the Sincere. 

Page 179. ‘Inayat-ul-lah Khdn died on the 
2lst Rj,bi* L, 1133 (26th November, 1726), aged 
75 years. 

Page 186. Hzzat-ud-DauIa, died in Rabi‘ 
IL, 1162 (March-April, 1749). 

Page 187, col. 1. For Jahila every body else 
has Chhabilah, He was hardly a chief, but 
an imperial officer without any position apart 
from his office. He died in ^uT Hajj, 1131 
(October-November, 1719), on, some day before 
the 25th of that month (7th November, 1719). 

Page 188, Ja‘far Khdn. He died early in 
Zd’lKa^dh, 1139 (19th June-18th July, 1727), aged 
79 lunar years. His full titles were Mu’taman-ul- 
Mulk, ‘Ala-ud-Daula, J. K., Bahddur, Nasiri, 
Nasir Jang. It is rather misleading to talk of 
his dynasty (if dynasty there were), seeing that 
the fourth person in the list, ‘Aliwirdi Khan, 
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Mahabat Jang, Was a Usurper, who ovei-threw 
and killed Ja‘far Khan’s grandson. 

Page 190. Jahand^r Shah was surely not 
gurnayrted Mn‘izz-ud-din, seeing that this was 
his first name, given him by his grandfather at 
his bii-th. His mistress should scarcely be 
styled Lai Kunwdr (The Virgin Ruby)j the 
name was Lai Kunwar, or Kuar, an ordinary form 
for a woman’s name. Jahandar Shah’s death 
took place on 1 6th Muharram, 1 125 ( 11th February, 
1718). 

Page 200, Jaswant Singh. It is hardly correct 
to say that Jodhpur was restored to Ajit Singh 
by Farrukhsiyar, unless you preface this by 
mentioning that Ajit Singh fix’st took it by force 
in 1708, after the death of *Alamgir, and that 
Bahadur Shah, after an abortive attempt to recover 
the country, left Ajit Singh in undisturbed 
possession. 

Page 206. Kalb Husain Kha n {tajtjidllus 
Nidir), died at Fathgarh, 2T.-W. P., circa 1878, 
at a great age. The father Kalb ^Ali Kha n, a 
notable rna.Ti in his time, might have had a place 
in the book. 

Page 211, Khair-ud-din Muhammad. This 
entry is exceedingly imperfect. He was the 
author of many other works besides his Jaunp^r 
Ndma, not one of his best by any means. Some 
of the others are the Qwdli/ydr Nama, the 
Tuhfak-i^Tdza (a history of the Benares Rajas), 
and the ‘Ibrat Ndma, He is also the author of 
a Tazhira, or Biography of Poets, the name of 
which we foi’get. He was bom c. 1756 and died 
at Jaunpur after 1827. His Knglish patrons at 
various times were David Anderson, Henry 
Vansittart (the younger) and Abraham Welland, 
Judge and Magistrate of Jaunpur. 

Page 214, KhAu Daur&n. One man who bore 
this title is entirely omitted, namely, Khw^ja 
Husain Khan, who received this title from 
JaMnddr Shdh on the 25th Safar, 1124 (2nd April, 
1712), Another Khd n Daur^n was Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, A$af J£h, who held the title for a short 
time in the reign of Bahadur Shdh (1118-1124). 
As already pointed out, Khdn Dauran IV. is 
erroneously identified with ‘Abd-u§-Samad Kh^Ti . 
Baler Jang, a man who never held this title. 

Page 214. Khdn Jahin CAli MurSd) died on 
the 18th 2d’l Hajj, 1124 (10th December, 1712). 

Page 226, Law. The native version, Mushir 
Las, is justified by the fact that the French them- 
selves (strange though it may seem) pronounce 
the name L&ss. The date of M. Law’s death is 
not very hard to discover. Turning to the 
JUfowjelle Biographic Genirale (Paris, 1859, 
Firmin-Didot) we find in Vol. 29, p. 945, that 
Jacques Francois Law de Lauriston, Count of 
TanoarriUe, was bom on the 20th January, 1724, 


and died about 1785. He became Colonel in 1765, 
Major-Greneral and Oommander-in- Chief iu 
French India, 1766, Brigadier of Inf antry (1 6th 
April, 1767), Marechal de Camp, 1st March, 1786, 
— For Gaya read Gaya. 

Page 227- Lutf-ul-lah Sddik. This is more 
than usually imperfect. Lutf-ul-lah, the second 
son of ‘Abd-ur-Razzak, Ansari, was bom in 1080 
A. H. ^1669-70) and died in 1165 A. H. (1751-2), see 
the Td'tiih-i-Muzaffa/ri, a work which Mr. Keene 
well knows, under the reign of A hmad Shah, His 
first title of Khan, added to his own name, was 
conferred by Bahadui-Shah in Safar, 1119 (May, 
1707). In that reign he rose rapidly, held several 
Court offices, and became & 8 ih hazard (3,000), 
2,000 horse. After the struggle between Bahadur 
Shdh’s sons, although a partisan of Jahan Shah, 
he succeeded in buying pardon and office from 
the victor, Jahdndar Shdh. He was equally 
lucky in maintaining his position on the transfer- 
of power, a few months afterwards, to Farruhh- 
slyar. But the Sayyad brothers procured his 
disgrace in Zu’l Hajj, 1126 (December, 1714) and 
he retired to his home at Pdnipat. On the fall 
of the Sayyads, he returned to Court, and in 1133 
(1720-21) Mu^mmad Shah made him Shams- 
ud-Daula, L. K., Bahddur, Sddik, Nekndm, 
Mutahaw^dr Jang. This position he held until 
his death. KhushdL Chand (in the Nddir-uz- 
Zamdni) accuses him of doing nothing in return 
for his jdgtrs, never having maintained an ass, 
much less a horse, or a trooper to ride on a horse. 

Page 242, Mansa Earn. Here we have a very 
bad en-or, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Chait Singh was the son of Balwant Singh, 
and was, therefore, the grandson, and not the son, 
of Mans4 Ram. The latter died, according to the 
Tnhfa-i-Tdza “in the beginning of 1152 A. H.” 
That year began on the 9th April, 1739, and 
therefore 1789 would be more correct than 1740. 

Page 258. Mirza Ka§ir. The statement on 
this page that (Mhd, Amin) Burhdn-ul-Mulk, 
Sa‘adat Khan, was once governor of Agra fort 
conflicts with that on p. 387 under Sa’adat 
Kh4n. The latter statement, namely, that he was 
favgd&r of Bayana, is that commonly received, 
and is correct. He was then for a short time 
governor of Agra subah : (not of the/or#). 

Page 259. Mhd. Akharwas the fourth* but 
not the youngest, son of Aurangzeb. Kdm Bakk^k 
was the youngest son. Akbar died at Mashhad 
in Khu r4s&n on the 17th Z^’l Hajj, 1117 (31st 
March, 1706). He was bora on the 12 Zd’l Hajj, 
1067 (,9th October, 1657). 

Page 260, Muhammad Amin Khd n. This man’s 
father, Bah^-ud-din, was not the brother of Hizdni- 
ul-Mulk, but his uncle. Thus Mhd. Amin 
was Ni^m-ul-Mulk’s cousin, not his nephew. 
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Page 269. Muhammad Khan was first of all 
governor of AllahUMd, and after his removal 
from that province, was sent to Malwa. There 
are his own letters in existence to prove this, 
besides confirmation from contemporary history. 
The err-or began with the Sair-ul-Mutdhhar'm, 
which for those years is not a first-hand authority. 
Muhammad Khan’s appointment to Allahabad 
was* dated the 25th Safar, 1133 (25th December, 
1720) ; the sanad for Malwa is dated 17th Rabi" I., 
1143 (29th September, 1730) His troops crossed the 
Jamna into Bundelkhand on the 12th Jamadi II., 
1139 (3rd February, 1727). His investment inside 
Jaitgarh began in March, and ended in May, 1729 
He died on the 2nd ZdT Ka*dh, 1156 (17th Decem- 
ber, 1743), aged over 80 years. The succession to 
the principality of Farrukhdbad is incompletely 
stated. After Muzaffar Jang came Imd£d Husain 
Khdn, Na§ir Jang, oh. 1st February, 1813. ]^adim 
Husain Kha n. Shaukat Jang, oh. 9th July, 1823 
Tajammul Husain Kh£n, Zafar Jang, oh. 9th 
November, 1846. Then should follow the name 
of Tafazzul Husain Klia n. the exiled Nawab, who 
died at Mecca on the 20th March, 1882. 

Page 271. Mhd. S£lih appears in three separate 
notices on this one page, once in the first, and 
twice in the second, column. The title of his 
history is correctly *Aml4-§dUl}i as in the first of 
these notices. His tomb is at L£hor. 

Page 272, Mhd. Sh£h. Roshan Afchtar wa® 
hardly his “suraame,’’ for that was the name 
given to biTn at birth. His enthronement took 
place on the I5th ZuTKa'dh, 1131 (28th September, 
1719, N. S.). 

Page 278. MuUa Piroz. Qans is a misprint 
for Qaus. There is no mention here of the 
{reorpe-wdwto, or of the Mnlla Firoz Library at 
Bombay. On p. 278 there is another notice of 
the same man under F, where the Georg e-ndnia 
is referred to. 

Page 285. Muzaffar Jang of FarrufeMbid was 
never named Muzaffar Husain Kfa^u. His name 
was Daler Himmat ghdn. He certainly never 
ceded his territory to the English in 1802, for he 
died in October, 1796. Tafazzul Husain ^au, 
who was his great-grandson and not his grandson, 
did not succeed him ; Imdad Husain Khan, N£sir 
Jang, Khaditn Husain Kh £n. Shaukat Jang, and 
Tajammnl Husain Kha n. Zafar Jang, came 
between. 

Page 286, Muzaffar Kha n. This man’s brother 
KhaTi Dalii4n, was not *Abd-us-Samad Kh£n 
(Ehwaja ‘Abd-ur-RaHm), but Sata?£m-ud- 
Daula. Kha n Daurdn, BaMdur, Mans^ir Jang, 
(Khwaja ‘A^im). 

Page 294, Ndsh*. The exact date of death was 
1st February, 1813,, which is by General Cunning- 


ham’s tables the day of a solar eclipse. Na§ir 
Jang is omitted from the list of Farrukhabdd 
Nawabsonp. 211. 

Page 300, Neko Siar. This biography is very 
scanty and has not a single date. Nekusiyar, the 
third son of Prince Akbar, was bom in Sha‘ban, 
1090 (September-October, 1679). In 1092 (1681)* 
with his mother and two sisters, he was sent by his 
gi'and-father, ‘Alamgir, a prisoner to Agiu,. On 
the 25th Jamddi II., 1131 (14th May, 1719), the 
mutinous soldiery raised him to the tharone in the 
fort at Agra, and coin was issued in his name . 
The garrison surrendered to Rafl^-ud-Daula’s 
Mir Bafchshi, Husain ‘All Kha n. Barha, on the 
27th Ramzan, 1 1 31 (12th August, 1719) . Nekusiyar 
was sent to prison at Dihli .. where he died on the 
6th Rajab, 1135 (1 1th March, 1723), aged a little 
under 4*5 lunar years. Hjs mother, Salima Bane 
Begam,is mentioned on p. 319. 

Page 302, Nizdm-ul-Mulk. In his father’s 
name insert the word Firuz between Kh an and 
Jang, the whole reading as Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 
Firdz Jang. Niz£m-ul-Mnlk was born on the 
14th Rabi‘ II., 1082 (11th August, 1671), his 
maternal grandfather being Sa*d-ul-lah Khan, 
Shdhjahan’s Wazir. His successive titles were 
Kamr-ud-din Kh£n (1096), Chin Kilich Khan, 
Bahddur (1101), Khdn Dauran, Bahadur (1119), 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Bah4dur, Path Jang (1124), 
Nizam-wl-M«lk (1125), and finally Asaf J4h added 
to the last of these. 

Page 313, Qadir. This is a repetition; see last 
entry on p. 312. 

Page 315, col. 2, line 13, Qasim Ali. It was 
Major Hector Monro, and not Major Camac, who 
commanded at the battle of Buxax (Baksar) ; see 
Marshman, 2nd Ed., p. 305; M. Elphinstone’s 
Rise of the British Fouoer, p. 414, or any other 
History of the period. *Ali died in Rabi‘ 

n. of the year named (1191 A. H.) 

Page 330, Ranoji Sindhia. This leader died 
on the 8th Jamidi II., 1158 (19th July, 1744) 
at Shdhjahinpnr in M41wa. 

Page 335. Rukn-ud-Daula, Pti^d Kh4n 
(Mhd. Murad), died on the 12th Kamian, 1139 
(2nd May, 1727), aged 72 lunar years. 

Page 337. Sa‘adat Kha n died on the 10th Zti’l 
Hajj,°1151 (20th Mai*ch, 1739), while N£dir Sh4h 
was m Dihli. N4dir Shdh entered the palace at 
Dihli on the 6th gd’lHajj, 1151 (16th March, 1789. 
andleftDihUonthe7bh Safar.l 152 (15th May, 1739, 
Therefore Zd’l Hajj, 1152 A. H. must be wrong: 
and even if it were right, that date corresponds to 
7th March, 1 740, N.S., and not to 9bh March, 1739. 
Thewife.ofSafdar Jang was not “his (i.e. Sa'adat 
Khin’s) only child’’; he had a number of other 
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I laughters- In the list of the Nawdbs of Audh it 
i^hould be noted that Sa*adat ‘Ali’ Khan was not 
the so a of Asaf-ud-Danla, but his younger 
hrc^tliei*, and therefore the son of Shuja'-tid- 
Daula. 

Page 333, col. 1, line -If. The author of the 
trulisfun-i-Eahmat was Mustajab Khan, not 
Mastara Khan ^Elliot, VIII. 301). 

Page 352, Sarbuland Khan. His appointment 
its goremor of Kdbul is not mentioned. 

Page 361, col 2, line 9. The Hijra year 1185 
is wrong, it ought to be 1202 A. H., which began 
i2th October, 1787, and ended SOth September, 
1733. We know (see Jonathan Scott, II. Part 
IV. p. 293) that 10th August, 1788 is light, 
and we have worked out the corresponding Hijra 
•late as the 9th ZdT Ka*dh, 1202 A. H. 

Page 386, Sii-aj-ud-din ‘All * (Irzii). As 
lie was only born in 1101 A, H., he could hardly 
have been “ an ofBicer of rank” in Parrukhsiyar’s 
reign (1124- 1131). His period was later . 

Page 407, TJdaipnri Begam. She is generally 
styled Bae IT daipnri , or Udaipuri Mahal. She* died 
at Gwaliyar in Rabf‘ 1 , 1119 (June,* 1707), a few 
ilays after the death of A‘zani Shih, which took 
place on the 18th of that month (18th June, 
1707). One authority gives her title as Bddshah 
Begam, and it may be inferred from one passage 
?hat she was onee a dancing woman. Catron 
bays she was a Georgian from Bara Shukoh’s 
harem, and remained a Christian. The question 
of her origin remains a puzzle, 

Pa^e 4^7, Zamir. It might be noted that this 
gentleman was the father of Qhulam Husain ]^an, 
author of the Satr-ul-MutdMaHn. 

Page 428, Zinat-un-^nissa Begam, The year of 
this lady’s death is put as 1122 (1710), which is, 
no doubt, justified by the date on her tomb--see 
Beale’s p. 297; A^ar-us-sanddid, p. 44; 

Francklin’s Shah Aulum, p. 206; Thorn’s War 
in India j p. 164. She realty died eleven years 
later in 1133 A* H. (22nd Rajab = 18th May, 
1721) : but it would take too much space to set 
»mt here the evidence for this later date. 

We do not feel sure of having pointed out 
every error within the period covered by our 
remarks, nor hs^ve we attempted to supply more 
th^ a few of the canissions. We conclude with 
a list of such misprints as we have noticed. 

Page 9, col. 1, 1. 16. For Sawdna read Samdna. 
Id. CoL 2, 1. 24, for Auranaih read Aarangzih- 
Id. 1. 34. for or read of. Page 35, col. 2, 1. 19 
for Ardish read Ardish, that is. Ardish-uMMl. 
Page 37, col. 1, 1. 43, for 1810 read I840. Not 
many weeks ago we saw Don Paseual at the British 
Museum, old certainly, but still hearty, and a 


wonderful man indeed, if he was already an 
author 84 years ago. Page 45, col. 2, 1. 12, why 
here and elsewhere, Rathauri instead of Rdthaur 
or Bdthor ? 

Page 118, ool 2, 1. 8, most authorities have 
Jajkdr instead of Chhajjar. Page 130, col. 2, last 
line but one, for *Aziz-ud-dm read A^zss-ttd-din* 
Page 139, col. 2, 1. 43, for Bdugjiars read Bdngars. 
Page 151, col. 2, 1.38, for Zahhaltis read Tahiallust 
Page 159, col 1, fo-urth line from end, for (^j fj. 
read . Page 1 60, col. 2, L 22, for BaJchigani 

read Bahhshtgari. Id. fifth line from end, for 
Bekka read paTeka ? Page 161, col. 2, 1. 47 
for “ at that time ” read “ at the time,” and 
dele the comma after time. Page 164, col. 1, 
1. 17, for Alahwirdl read ^Aliwirdt. Page 181, 
col. 2, 1. 4 5, for politicalre&d poetical. Page 186, 
col. 1, 1. 10 and 1. 12, for Amir read Amirk. 
Page 289, col. 2, 1. 2, for l^^S read ll^J 
Page 200, col. 1. 39, insert throne between the and 
Baja. 

Page 214, col. 2, 1. 49, for Algkans read Afghans, 
Page 219, col. 1, L for Bdhkhd read Bhdkhd. 
Page 223, under Kishn Chand cancel reference to 
Ikhlas ]^an. Page 253, col. 1, 1. 45, lovlzzaf I’ead 
^Izzaf. Page 254, ool. 1, U. 2 and 5, for Karndl 
read Karndl. Id. 1. 8, for KaUl read Kardwal 
Page 270, col. 1, 11. 28 and 29, for Jalain read 
Jdlaun, and for Mirat at Urus read Mirdt-uU 
*Ariis. Page 272, col. 1, 1. 42, for pageants we 
suggest puppets, as easier to elevate or cast down. 
Page 280, col. 1, 1. 19, for 1103 read 1193. Page 
294, ool. 2, 1. 46, ior Singh read Sindh. Page 810, 

001. 1, 11. 36 and 46, for read Jodhpur, and 

for Bauroji read DamajL Page 332, col. 2, 1. 2, for 
Aosat, following the transliteration of the rest of 
the book, read Amat. Page 345, col. 1, 1. 54, for 
1806 read 1766. Page 349, col. 1, L 16, for Bukn 
readBafi*. Page 355, col. 2, 1. 30, foi'tcas read is, 
the gentleman being still alive. Id. 1. 32, insert 
-wa- between Afdr and Sanddid. Page 362, ool, 

2, 1.^ 8, for and read at Page 364, col. 1, 1. 4, for 

we suggest , and at the end of the 

fifth line j I instead of j jy . Page 364, col. 

1. 25, for Muhdru read Muhdm, and the man’s 
name should be Sadik Kusain Khan and not 
Sddik Hasan Khdn. B[e was a poor scholar from a 
village near Kanauj, Page 516, ool. 1, 1. 23, for 
Lohari read Lohdrd. Page 393, col. 2, 1. 26, for 
buried read burned Page 430, ool. 2, I 42, for 
01^1 read 

We find that it has taken ns at the outside ten 
days to put together these remarks. In the period 
of over ten years between Mr. Keene’s first and' 
Second editions what might not have been done ? 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS’WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GBIBRSON, Th.D., C.LE. 
{Continued from ^.296.) 

LECTURE IV. {continiied). 
ORNAMENTS OE SENSE {.continued). 


Text. 


Vi^SsliBlankara. 


Tini 'praMra viSSslia hai 
Thdro hachliu dravnbha jaba 
Vastu eka M hfiyav 
Nahha Hjmra hmcdiana lata 
Kalpa-vriksha d^khyau saM 
Antara hdhira diai vidisi 


anddhdra ddMya l 

adhika siddhi M diya \\ 133 II 

varnana ihaura anika \ 

kusuma svaclichha hai ika W 134 ll 

to ko dekhata naina I 

wahai iiya sukha-daina II 135 II 


Translation. 


The Extraordinary. 

\_SdhitycirdaTpanay 725.] 

TheExtraordinary is of threekinds:— (a) When sometliing that depends on another is 
represented as existing -withoiit it. (6) When one in commencing with a thing of small 
importance, gives it great importance in the conclusion, (c) When one action is spoken o£ 
as occurring in many places simultaneously . Examples are : — 

‘In the upper sky (I see) a golden creeper with one charming flower.’ [Here the lady’s face 
is the charming flower. The creeper is represented as existing in the sky, as an dhdsa-husuma 
in fact, instead of on its natural support, a tree.] 

‘I see thee with mine eyes, — but in reality I saw a Tree of Plenty.’ [Here a commence- 
ment is made with the commonplace statement that the hero saw the lady, — but the subject is 
raised to importance in the conclusion by unexpectedly comparing her to a Tree of Plenty.] 

‘ Within and without, in the four cardinal points, and in the intermediate points, that 
lady is a giver of happiness.’ 

Text. 


VyAghataiaakftra. 

S6 vyaghata JO aura ti' Mjai* kdraja aura I 

Bahuri vir6dM ti- jabai MJa Idiyai- thaura W 130 II 

Bvkha pdwatajd s6' jagata td sd’ marata mara I 

Niichaijdnatlhdlatau learati hahd parahdra W 137 II 

Translation. 


Ernstration. 

[Sdhitya-iarjtana, 726, 727.] 

It is Prustration when, (o) by means (which are employed m bringing a thing tea 
particnlar state), a person hrings it to an opposite one; and (6) when from an argument to the 
contrary effect, a course of action is jnstified. Examples are ; 

(а) « By those (arts of love), from which the world gains happiness, doth the God of 

Love kill (mortsils).’ 

(б) ‘The damsel certainly knows (that with a glance of the eye Siva 

why now does she use a similar glance (on me, to bring Love to life) . [The above is the 
explanation of the BhusJwna~haurnudiJ\ 
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Text. 

E;ara^amd>ld.lank€lra. 

Kaliiijav parampard kfi<ra^a-m&l§. Ii6ta I 

Kitild dhuna, dhaaa tydga puni^ td ti* yasa uddyota W 138 |] 

Translation. 

The Garland of Causes. 

l^Sdliitya-darpami 728.] 

TTIieu something* mentioned iSrst is spoken of as the cause of what follows, and this again 
of what comes nest, and so on, like a necklace, it is the Garland of Causes, as for esample : — 

‘ From virtue eometh %vealth, from 'wealth generosity, and from generosity illustrious 
glory.’ 

Text. 

Slk&valyalankara. 

Grahafa mulda pada r^Hjaha §kavali iaha* mdni 1 

Driga iruti para^ sruti hdhu para^ hdhu jdnu 16" jdni (I 139 M 

Translation. 

The Necklace. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 730.] 

When there is a succession of objects (each qualifying) the last mentioned, it is the 
Necklace, as for esample : — 

* Know that his eyes (are long reaching) to his oars. His ears (are long reaching) to his 
arms. His arms (are long reaching) to his knees.* 


Text. 

Mdladipak&lankdxa. 

JDtpaka eMvali milai mai&-dipaka ndma I 

Kdma-dMma tiya^Mya lhayau iiya-hiya kau tu dhdma \\ 140 n 

Translation. 

The Serial Illuminator. 

[^SdJiitya-darpana, 729.] 

When the Illuminator (v. 83), and the Necklace (v. 139) are united, it becomes the Serial 
muminator, as for example : — 

* The Lady’s heart is the abode of love, and thou art the abode of the lady’s heart.’ [Here 
both the lady’s heart and the hero are given the same attribute of being an abode, each on a 
different account. The reason in each case being the peculiar qualities of each. It is there an 
esample of the Illuminator : and there is a succession of objects each qualifying the one 
preceding it ; therefore it is also an esample of the Necklace.] 

Text. 

Sftr&lank4ra. 

Ilka iha tt sarasa jaha* alankdra yaha sd>ra f 

Madhu sS' madhwi Jiai sudhd kavxtd madhura apdra It 141 II 
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Translation, 

The Climas. 

[Sdhiiya-darjpana, 731.] 

A succession of objects gradually rising in excellence is termed tbe Climax, as for 
example : — 

* Nectar is sweeter than honey, and poetry is surpassingly sweeter (than nectar).’ 

[Other writers add (5) a climax of inferiority, and (c) a climax of mixed inferiority and 
excellence, thus Padmakara-bhatta gives the following examples of these two varieties in the 
Padmdhharana, 182, 183: — 

(6) Baku dyudha hi ghdta te* dusaha vajm ho ^dtcb I 

Td hi pdta-hu ti' dusaha hhala-muhha nikasi hdta U 

(c) Kaihina kdtha ti' ati katliim yd jarja mi* pashdna \ 

Pdslidna-Mt ti* hatMna yi tiri uraja $u jdna II 

(h) ‘ More unbearable than the wounds of many weapons is the fall of the thunderbolt. 

More unbearable even than the fall of the thunderbolt, ai'e the words which issue from the 
mouth of the wicked.* 

(o) Much harder than hard wood, in this world, is stone. Know thy bosom to be harder 
(firmer) even than stone.] 

Text. 

Yathasahkhyaiankara.i 

Yathd.sankliya uarnana hikhai vastu anukrmia sang a \ 

Kari ari mita vipatti haii\ ganjana ranjana bJiahga II 142 || 

Translation. 

Belative Order. 

ISdMtya-darpam, 732,] 

Belative Order is when objects are referred to in the order in which they occur, as for 
example ; — 

* Cause thou of our enemies, our Mends and our misfortunes, respectively the crushing, 
the rejoicing and the breaking.* 

[Text. 

Kramalahkdra. 

Krama ti' hdraja h^iyi kramfi, ndma tehi sajji \[ 

Translation. 

Belative Sequence. 

Not in SdhUya-darpana or this BMshd-hhikhai^. The above definition is taken from the 
EkdaM-hJiushana of 'Sri-dhara OjhS, 

It is Belative Sequence when acts (are desorihed) as occurring in order, as for example : — 

Bilidri-sat^ sa% 107 r — 

Tilii hau chhuta mdna gau ddkliata-M Vraja-rdja \ 

Biahi ghari ^ha lau* mdna d mdna Jdyi hi Idja || 142a II 

* When thine eyes fell upon Krishna, thy wrath against him at once vanished ; but for a 
while thou appearest like one full of wrath, through shame at having been wrathful.* 

On this the Ldla-ehand/r4hd says, — 'Kramtf spashta Tiai I Mdna kiyi M Idja si mdna 
rakhlid h’ 

1 C^ed kramik& by Bagha-nitha in liasiha-mChmay 151. 
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The Hari-jaraMsa says that this is an instance of chapaUtisaydlcti (v. 78). 

The Anhoar-oJiandrilcd „ „ utpreTcshd 70). 

Another example is (id, 369) : — 

JPaU ritu avagxma guna hadhatut, mdna mdha lean sHa I 

Jdta katMna hwai ati mrida^u rmnan% mana navanita |i l42b || 

* Through the faults of her beloved, and through the qualities of the season, increase 
pectively her indignation, and the cold of the month of Magha, Even though they both 
(naturally) very soft, the heart of the Lady and butter become hard under their respective 
influences/ The Ldla-chandrihd says this is an example of Tcrama, and explains as follows 

Pati auguna Htu he gmani hadhata mdna uhi* sUa | 

Bota mana ti* mana hathina hima hat navanita |l 142o || 

‘Erom the faults of her beloved, and the qualities of the season, increase respective! h 
indignation and the cold. Erom her indignation becomes her heart hard, and from the f 
becomes butter hard.’] 

Text. 


Pary4y4Iaak&ra. 

Pvai paryftya aneha hau hrama s 6 dsaya eha I 

PMri hrama te' j aha' ika kau dsraya dharai aneka || 143 t| 

Butt taralatd cJiaram Mat mandatd di | 

Ambuja taji tiya-vadana duti chandahi raht handi |i 144 n 

Translation. 

The Sequence. 

l^Sdhitya-dar^aiiat 733.] 

(a) When many objects are described as being in the same place in sneoession 
(6) When the same object is described as being in several places in succession it i« iJ ”1 
The Sequence. Examples are : — * ermea 

(«) ‘ There used to be light activity in this foot, now it is possessed by gentle slowness.’ 

‘ Glory has abandoned the lady’s face, and has gone first to the lotus and then to the 


moon 


( 6 ) 


Text. 

ParivyittyalaAkflra. 


Parivyittl Ujai adhika 
Ari indird’kaidksha yaha 


ihtrtA hacliliu dii | 
eha Sara ddrt lei \\ 


145 It 


ISdhitya-darpana, 734.] 


Translation. 
The Beturn. 


[Text. 

Vinimaya. 

Hot in Phdshd-hhushana or 8dhitya»darj>aya, 

Thus defined in An'war-ohandrikd, 430 ; 


Jaha* de hat haohhu lijiyai | 


yaha vinimaya cUta Tc^iyai || 1468 || 
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Translation. 

The Barter. 

It is the figure of Barter where something is given and taken. 

In the figure of Tarivritti (Return) (145), the essential element is that there is disparity 
between what is given (which is little) and what is taken (which is great). This is not an 
essential in this figure. 

Example, Bihdri-sat'sai, 240 : — 

Scthita saneha sakooha sukha sv^da hanipa vi/iusihdni \ 

Frdna jpdni kari dpan^ pdna diyi m6 pdni \\ 145b l| 

With love, with bashfulness, with thrilling sweats, with quivering, with a smile, my beloved 
put into my hand a betel roll, and took my soul into her hand instead.] 

Text. 

Parisahkhyaiahkara. 

Parisahkhya eha thctla haraji duji thala thahardi | 

NSha-hani hiya mS* naM* hhai dipa mi* jdi \{ 148 n 


Translation. 

Special Mention. 

[Sdhitya’-darpanas 735.] 

It is the ornament of Special Mention, when it is denied (that an object) is in one place, 
and affirmed that it is in another, as for example : — 

‘The minishing of love for oil) is not in my heart, but is in the lamp.’ 

[Here the figure, being founded on a paranomasia is particularly striking, the word niha 
(sniha) meaning both love and oil. The definition of the Sdhitya-darpana is a more accurate 
one than that given above, and may be quoted. ‘ When, with or without a query, something is 
affirmed for the denial, expressed or understood, of something else similar to it, it is Special 
Mention.’ All Hindi authorities, however, which I have seen, closely follow 
hM$'hana,'\ 

[Text and Translation. 

TTttaraia^kara. 

The Reply. 

Not in BhdskdMdshma, < 

Sdhitya-darpana, 736. The Reply occurs when a question is infeiTed from an answer ; or, 
the question being giveri, there are a number of answers unlocked for. 

Bihdri-saV sai, 130, is an instance of the first kind. 

Ajyau' na dyi sahaja ra'ga viraha-diibare gdta I 

Aba-hiMha chaldiyaia, lalana, ckalana M hdta \\ l46a (t 

(Here the Question is put by the Hero, who wishes to go to a far country. “ May I go ? ” 
St is surmised from the answer of the Heroine, viz,) 

‘The natural colour has not yet returned to thy form wasted by the woes of (our last) 
separation, Now, darling, why dost thou mention the subject of departure’ ? 

The second variety is thus defined in the An^war-chandriM, 164 : — 

prati-uUara jaha' h6i { uHara ddji s6i li 146b 1| 
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When there is a question and an answer, it is the second (variety of the figure of the) 
Reply ; as for example, JBihdri-safsai, 12 : — 

JBdla hahd Idlt hhai ISyana hdyana md^ha I 

Ldla tihdri driganiM jpari drigani mS- chhd^ha || 146o || 

He (she is angry at his unfaithfulness) : < — ‘My girl, what is this redness in the pupils of 
thine eyes ' ? 

She (his eyes are red after a night of unfaithfidness) : — • Darling, the red reflection of thy 
(weary) eyes has fallen into mine/ 

As the Sdhitya’darpaiia requires, this is an unlooked for reply ! ] 

Text. 

Vikalp41ankdra. 

Bai vikalpa yaha Tcai waha-i ihi vidhi hau hiriianta \ 

Karihai duhha hau anta aha yama hai jpyarau hanta \\ 147 n 

Translation. 

The Alternative. 

(Sahitya-daryanaj 738.] 

It is the figure of The AlternatiTa wheu a statement is made in the form of ‘either this 
or that,’ as for example : — 

‘ Either death or (the arriyal of) my dearly beloved -will put an end to my woes.’ 

[m Sdhtiya^rpana makes the ingenuity of the opposition between the two terms an 
essential of the figure.] 

Terfc. 


Samuchchayftlafikftra. 

J)6i samtufiiohaya^ Ihdva tahu kaTm eka itpajai sahga | 

J©ko kdja chdhtti karycm Jmai an&ka eka ahga || 148 || 

Tua an bhdjata girata hat pMri Ihdjata sata/rdi \ 

Yauvana vidyd madoTia dhana mada npaydwata di || 149 || 

Translation. 


The Conjunction. 

[Bdkitya-darpana, 739.] 

The figure of The Conjunction is of two kinds : - («) When several conditions are simul, 
taneously produced. (6) When several (causes) desire (or are each sufficient) to produce au 
effect, and in eaph case the effect is of the same nature. ETrp.Tnpi^. B are : 

(a) ‘ Thine enemy flees, falls, again flees in blind terror.’ 

. , yohth, Knowledge, the God of Love, Wealth, each comes and produces the 

intoxication of lovo in her.’ ^ 

[Here each is sufficient to produce the effect.] 


Text. 

Eftrakadipakdlafikara. 

Eftraka-dipaka Ska mi* hrama hhdva anika \ 

JdU chitai dwati ha-eati pUcUata Mia vwdka || 160 || 
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Translation. 


The Case-IHuEQinator. 

[Of. SdMtya^darpanai 6966. See above v. 83. The SdMtya^darpana defines one kind of 
Illuminator as occurring when the same case (hdraha) is connected with more than one verb. 
This corresponds to the present figure.] 

The Oase-Illuniinator occurs when several conditions^oocur in order in the same (subjeGt)^ 
as for example : — 

* She glances and moves forward, she approaches, she smiles, she considers and asks 
questions.’ 

[The example in the Sdhitya-darjpana is * she rises up fitfully and lies down and comes to 
ffchy dwelling house, goes out and laughs and sighs,’ on which the author remarks : * Here the 
same heroine is connected with the many actions of rising up, etc.’] 

Text, 

SaxnftdbL7alahkd,ra. 

S6 sam&dhi hdraja sugama aura Mtu mili Mta I 

JJtJcanthd tiya Icau* that at'hayau dina-udyoia \\ 151 U 

Translation, 


The Convenience, 

\8dhitya-dar^af^ 740.] 

The Convenience is when what is to be effected becomes easy owing to the actor 
having obtained the aid of some other additional agency, as for example : — 

* The Lady had a longing (to meet her beloved), (and fortunately her aim was made easy 
of apcomplishmenti, for) the sun set.* ^ 

[Text, 


Fratyanikdlankftra. 


Ijalohi ajtta nija iatru Jcaha' 
Karai ^parakrcma satya nija 

YatM ; — 

Hdri mdra Tripurdri $6- 
Tad~anuhdri muni-varana M 


td paJcsM kaha* yatra \ 
pratyanika hat tatra II I51a II 

mahd Mpa vistdri I 

ura bedhatasara mdri || 151b II 


Translation, 

The Bivalry. 

ISdhitya-darpana, 740-41.] 

When some one sees that his enemy cannot be conquered, and, in despite, attacks successi 
fully something which has connection with him, it is the figure of the Bivalry, as for 
example ; — 

^ When Love could not conquer Siva, full of mighty wrath he attacked the great saints 
who resembled him, and pierced their hearts with his arrows.’ 

(Not in Bhdshd-hhdshana, The above is taken from the ShdraMhushana, 244-6.)] 

Text. 

KftvyftrthftpattyalankAra. 

Kftvyftrthftpati Jeavr saba-i ihi vidhi varanatajdta I 

Mukha jUyau wd chanda taur kahd leamala Jci hdta ll 152 U 
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Translation. 

The Necessary Conolnsion, 

[S&hitya-dar]^am^ ?37.] 

The following is an example of the Necessary Conclusion (IcdvydrtJidpatti) [the essence 
of which is that, on the supposition of one fact, another can certainly follow, jd waM hhayau t6 

yaha Tsauna dkhdrya hai hi nahi' hdail : — 

• 

‘ If her face surpasses the moon in loveliness, what (nse is there in) suggesting the lotns 
(as it necessarily follows that it also is surpassed) ’ ? 

[So Padmibharana, 200 : — ‘ waba ju Myau, tau yaha leahA ? yau ’kdvydrthdj^alti* 

‘If he has done that, then what (difficulty) is there in this’? Such is the necessarr 
conclusion.] ^ 

Text. 


EftTyalingftlajukftra. 

K&TyaIi£iga_;aia yuMi saw artka-saniarthana h6i | 

T61e6jityav,, Madana,j6 mb Mya md’ ^iiva s6i \l 168 || 

Translation. 


PoetLoal Beason. 

[^Sdhiiya-darpana, 710.] 

When by implication (or by an apt nse of words), a speaker corroborates (or gives 
reaso i or ground for) his meaning (or purpose) it is Poetical Eeason, as for example : — 

‘ I have taken that Siva to my heart, who conquered thee, 0 God of Love.’ 

[Here the lady, who is tortured by the pangs of love, informs the God of Love that she has 
taken Siva into her heart, and implies that she has done so in order to frighten the former 
therefrom, Siva being the only deity who has ever conquered Love. She does not, however 
state in so many words that this is the reason. She only implies that it is such.] * ’ 

[The figure of Poetical Eeason must be distinguished from the figures of Transition 
(arthtotaranytea) (v. 154), and Inference (anumftna) (v. 153a). The last figure is not 
described in the Bhdshd-bhdshana, but is defined in the Sdhitya-darpana (711) as follows • -- 

The notion, expressed in a peculiarly striking mauner, of a thing established by proof is 
termed Inference, as for example ; J ir t 

‘Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall sharpened arrows; hence, I infer Cupid 
runs before them with his bow furnished with shafts.’ ' ^ 


Eegarding these three figures the Sdhitya-darpana (710) points out that, in the pi-ovincoof 
poetry, reason is of three kinds lufoimative, Completive, and Confirmative Of these three 
sorts, the Informative Eeason is the subject of the figure of Inference, the Jnsticative' of th 4 
Wition, and the Completive of the Poetical Eeason. In the example above given 
of Infea-ence. the poet assumes that Cupid armed runs before fair women% bold ooLeit, 
complete in itseM, and then informs the reader of the gipunds on which he makes thi 
inference that aon-ows Ml wherever fall a woman’s glances. In Tiansition, the reason is given 
as a justification for a statement which is otherwise quite complete in itself. Take the example 

I ’ crossed mountains This is an 

intelligible statement complete in itself. The circumstance added that Efima is AlmigLy 

only justifies the statement without being needed to be mentioned to complete the sense. 

On the other hand, in Poetical Eeason, the Season is Completiye. That is, it must bo 
implied in order to complete the sense of the passage* 
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Take the example given above : — The Lady states that she has taken Siva into her heart. 
She adds that 'Siva has once before conquered love, and implies that the latter fact is the reason 
for her action, though she does not say so in so many words. The reason, too, for her having 
taken Siva into her heart is completive, for without that reason her action would be unintelli- 
gible. Eor no one would willingly under ordinary circumstances take so terrible a god to 
his heart. 

Or, again, take an example given in the Sdkiiya-darpam ‘ The blue lotus, which was like 
thine eyes in loveliness, is now sunk under the water : The Moon, my love, which imitated the 
fairness of thy face, is mantled over by clouds : — Alas, the gods would not suffer me to derive 
a consolation even from thy similitudes.' Here the first two sentences are indispensably wanted 
for the completion of the sense, inasmuch as, without them, the sentence constituting the 
last line of the verse, would be incomplete in its signification, and therefore absurd. 
Moreover, the reason is not stated as a reason, but is only implied, and the inference is left to 
be drawn by the reader. 

Again, ‘ Siva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not on his head the Ganges, mnddy with 
the heaps of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.' Here the extraordinary amount of 
mud in the Ganges is not stated to be the reason for its immense weight, but it is implied that 
it is the reason. Moreover it is a completive reason. Without it, the statement that Biva did 
not bear the Ganges on his head, being afraid of its immense weight, would he incomplete in 
its signification, and therefore absurd, 

Or take another example, from the S^i^sai {117) oi Bihfiri Lai. ‘Mournfully she gazes, 
full, very full, of wrath aud grief. The deer-eyed one seeth the mark of her co-wife's hair 
upon the pillow, and refuseth to approach the couch.' Here the reason for her refusing to 
approach the couch, is her seeiug the mark of her co- wife's hair, is implied, — not stated 
directly. Moreover the reason is completive, for without the refusal would lose all its signifies 
ance and be absurd. 

Padmakara Bhatta {PadmdbJiaram, 200 and ff.) gives a two-fold definition of this figure. 
His first is : — 


ArtTia savnartliahi y6ga jo Tcarai sametTihana tasu \ 

Kdvycblifiga fdsau‘ Tccthata jinhet lei suniati pvahusu \\ 163a U 

This is the same in substance as that given in the BMshd^hhusJiana. He further developed 
the explanation in his alternative definition; — 

Hitu paddratJia lahi TcaM* hakv.* vdlcydratha pdi I 

Karai samarihana artha Jc6 kavyaliiiga so at W 168b l| 


PaddrtTia-liitu, yathd : — 

Yfithd virasa hdtai' karati . Uti JECari kd ndma I 

Yaha na dcharaja hai kachhu rasand tird ndma II 168q II 


Ydkydrtlia-lieiu, yathd : — 

Ahd na m6M data vigJiana hau harata kauna-hu Jcaju I 

Oana-ndyaka Gauri-tanaya hhayau salidyaka aju 1| 163d 11 

When by taking a reason implied in (1) a word or (2) a sentence, the meaning of a 
statement is corroborated (or affirmed), it is poetical reason, as for example: — 

(1) ‘ 0 tongue, thou dost use vain and loveless (vi-rasci) words, and dost abstain from ‘ 
uttering Hari’s name. This is not astonishing, (for) thy name is rasa~na (which also means 
“ there is no love").* Here the fact that. the tongne is called rasand implies a reason for the 
statement that it uses loveless {yi~rasa) words. 
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(2) ‘Now I have no fear of any irapedimenfe, in whatever task I may engage. Gan^sa, 
the son of Ganri, has become my helper.’ Here the sentence forming the second line implies 
a reason for what is afOirmed in the hrst line. 


This second definition is that given in the Sdhitya’darjpana, 


The following is the definition of this figure, given by Raghunatha 163) . 


JaliGb' samarthaniya artha JsS 
Kdvyalikga saba kavi'Tcahata 

Giridhara-ddsa (BhdraU-'bhdshailiai 218) in 
character of the reason s — 

Ukta artha jo pnsMa nahi 
Tdki samarthiya yukti so* 


hetu varanlyd dni I 

alahhdra sukhaddni II 153e \\ 

his definition lays stress on the completive 

hin.d samarthana Mi | 
kdvyalikga kai s6i U 153f || . ] 


[Text. 


AnumAna,. 

Not in Bhdskd-hkdshana^ 

Sdhitya-darpana^ 711. Of. 163, anie^ for the difference between this figure, and Poetical 
Reason. The figure is thus defined in the An^war^ckandrihd^ 256 

MStupdi anvbmdna tS* samujhi lijiyai hdta | 

Alakkdra anumdna so* hhakhaia mati^auddta || 153g || 


Translation. 


Inference. 

The clear*-minded call that inference, in which, being given a cause, a thing is understood 
fey inference, as for example s — - 

JBih4rt~sat^smy 141 : — 

Mriga-naini driga M pkaraka uva nclhkdha tana^hdJia \ 

jpiya^dgama nmagi palaiana lagi dv^dla H 1531l U 

* When the fawn-eyed lady felt her (left) eye throb (an omen of good fortune^ her heart 
rejoiced, her form blossomed forth, and fall of rapture, even before the arrival of her beloved, 
she began to change her vestnre.’ 

Here from the cause (her left eye throbbing), she inferred the approach of her beloved.] 

[Text. 


Not in BMM-lMshana^ 


Amitftlahk&ra. 


This figure Is thus defined by Rasa-rfipa Havi in the Tulasi-hhdshana i — 

■J'ahd* sddhaJkd hMgawai sddhana M sama siddki | 

Amiia ndma td saw %ahai Jd Jc% amita prasiddhi li 163i 

Tathd Bihdrirs^fsaii 119: — 


Oahyau aholau Mlapyan 
DUhl churdi duhuna ki 


dpai palJiai ha^ha { 

lahhi sahuohau'hi difha U I€3j H 


TranslaHom 
The Intercepted Fruit. 

When (a Principal) allows his Agent to enjoy the saocessfal result of an object to be 
aoootnplished, it is, -as is well known, the figure of the Intercepted Fruity as for example : — 
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‘ She called for her beloved, and herself sent a message (by a confidante), and yet remained 
silent (when he came) : for she marked the stolen glances of the two (i. e., her lover and the 
messenger), and noted their shyness (which shewed that they had love passages on the way’). 

The Ldla-chandriJed says this is amitdlankdra : — 

Amita sddhane hhdgawai sddhaka siddha praeim I 

Tiya-sddhaJca, piya strata sidhi s^dchi sddhuna ti^a Una ft 15dk f| 

When a skilled Principal causes his Agent to enjoy the successful resulb of an object to be 
accomplished, it is amita. Here the Agent of the Lady, u her confidante, took the result of 
the object which the lady desired to obtain, that is to say the caresses of her beloved. 

The Hari-prahdsa says this is an instance of anumdna (153g), 

The An^waT’chandrihd says, it is vishama (third kind) (122).] 

Text. 

ArtMntarany&said.nkara. 

Visisha U' sdindmja d/ridha taba arthdntaranydsu I 

RaghnvoiTa JcS vara giri tari badi harai* na Jcahd su \{ 164 !1 

Translation. 

Transition. 

[S'dhitya’darpana, 709] : — 

When a general statement is confirmed by a particular, it is called the figure of Transi- 
tion, as for example : — 

^By Rfima’s favour I have crossed mountains. Highty is he, what can he not'd© P [ J. e. 
(by the figure of kakflkti, emphasis, or change of tone of voice), he can do everything.’ ] 

[Here the general statement that R&ma can do everything, is confirmed by the particular 
example of his having aided the speaker to cross the mountain.] 

[The Sdhitya-darpana definition is much wider. It includes not only the confirmation 
of a general statement by a particular but also the confirmation of a particular by a general, 
or the justification of an effect by a cause, or vice versa — either under a correspondence or a 
contrast. 

Other Hindi writers include the confirmation of a particular by a general* Thus, Gfiridhara- 
dasa in the ShdraU’-hli'dshana says : — 

JTaha’ rnHsha sdmdnya ti- ' samartMta kUsa I 

Kai sdmdnya viiSsha tS- «# arthdntaranydsa II 164a II 

It is Transition when a particular is specisOly conarmed by a genera^ or a general by a 
particular.] 

[Kdhu or Mhdhti (in Hindi sometimes, incorrectly, MkoMi), L e*, emphasis or change of 
voice, is bardly a rbetorical figarp, and is not dedned as snob in any treatise on AUmra 

wbicb I have read. It is mentioned in tbe SiMtya-dwrpkna, 

Suggestion, and not as an Ornament. Tbe dednition is, ‘an emotional alteration of tbe sound 
iu the throat is called Emphasis (lcdku).^J 

Texts 

Vikasvar41ankftra. 

rikatvara Mta vUSsht jaha fkiri sdmdnya vUStU \ 

Hari gin dh&ryim aatpwrush* khdra aahai jyaw Utka 9 156 || 
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Translation. 

Expansion. 

[Not in Sdhitya-dar^ana.'] 

Wlien a particular is confirmed by a general and tbat again by a particular, it is 
Expansion, as for example : — 

* Did Krishna lift up mount (Govardhana) ? Yes, for he is a holy person (and a holy 
person) can bear all burdens, as, for instance, the serpent of eternity/ 

[The particular statement that Krishna raised Govardhana is confirmed by the general 
statement that he is a holy person, and that a holy person can lift anything, and this general 
statement is in its turn confirmed by the particular instance of SSsha who supports the Universe,] 

According to Giridhara-dS.sa {Bhdrati-hliuslianai 264) this figure is two-fold, accoi'ding as 
the final particular is an object of simile (upamdna) or not. Thus in ‘ Thou, 0 saint, hast 
destroyed the darkness of my heart, for this is the custom of good men, (able) like the sun 
(to destroy darkness).’ Here the final particular, the sun, is an object of a simile. On the 
other hand, * Durjddhana will not listen to remonstrances, for there is no medicine to heal 
the wicked, just as sprinkling a lemon with sugar will not make it sweet/ Here the final 
particular, a lemon, is not an object of a simile.] 

[Text. 

AyuktftyuktdlaxLk&ra. 

Not in BhdeJia^hhushana, 

m 

1 have only come across this figure in Ldla-cJiandrikd^ 54 6, where it is defined as follows : — 
SSrathd | Asuhka iuhJia hwaijdi $6 wahai ayuktayukta || 165a i| 

Yathd : — 

D6M \ TanaTca jMtha nisawddaU Tcatma hdtaparijdi \ 

Tiya-mukha ratudramlha M jhil{}nyi mithdi \\ 155b || 

Translation. 

The Exceptional Result. 

. When the inauspicious becomes inauspicious, it is the figure of the Exceptional Result, as 
for example 

* A falsehood, even if it be a little one, is without flavour. Under what circumstances does 
this want of flavour disappear? The *‘no” from the lips of a girl at the first caress is sweet 
though false.’] 

Text, 

Prau<pL6kti.2 

Fraudha-vTcti varnana bikhai* adhikdi adhikdra \ 

Kisa nila S raini ghana saghana iimira Jed t&ra ll 166 || 

Translation. 

. Rold Assertion* 

[Not in SdMtya-daT^amJ\ 

When in a description there is an excess of the peculiar quality of the object de«^Bed 
(from some imaginary cause), it is Bold Assertion, as for instance : — 

* Thy (dark) locks are (all the more) black from the clouds of night, and are all the more 
.dense from the (dense) strings (tdra-ddrt) of darkness (which surround thee)/ 


3 156, ▼. I. Prav4h6hti uikaraha hinu 
KSSa am^vasa raini ghana 


hitu varvyma Mma I 

Boghana timira saba Sdma W 166 n 
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[Padmakara-bhatta (Tadmdhharana^ 212) thus defines this figure ; — 


Jo na Mrana 'utharslia hau 
JPadumdkara kavi kahata imi 
Yathd : — 

Isa s^.sa M chan da sau^ 
Surasart tata led larapha tt 


Tdyo s6 kalpita hetu I 
praudhokati hai chitu II 166a II 

mnala dthau* ydma I 

dhavala suyasa tua Rama II 156b II 


When a thing which is not the cause of excess is stated as an imaginary reason for it, it is 
the figure of Bold Assertion, as for example : — 

‘ By the (light of) the moon on Siva’s head, is (thy glory) without spot for the whole 
eight watches of the day ; from the (reflection of the snow) on the banks of the Ganges, is 
thy glory ever fair and white, O R&ma.’ 

So also Kaghun&tha (Rastlca-mShana, 167) : — 


Jaha‘ varnaia utTcarsha led kdtu, lidtu kou dm \ 

Tahd', suJeaviy praudhdhti yaha jaga md* kahata haklidni || 166c 11 

And Giridhara-dfisa (JBlidraU-hhdshanat 257) : — 

Kdraja-gata ufkarsha kau jo na hdtu, teM hdta I 

Kara varaniya praudhdkti kavi mdna tdsu hahi ddta W 156d U ] 


Text. 

I 

Saihblid.vandlank&ra. 

“ Jau* yt' hS, tau y6"t^ kahai soidColidvand violidra | 

Vaktd hStau idslia jau% tau lahatau gnna pdra \\ 167 li 

Translation. 

The Supposition. 

[Not in Sdliitya-darjpana,] 

When ‘if’ (introducing a protasis) is followed by ‘then* (introducing anapodosis), it is 
to be considered an instance of the Supposition, as for example : — 

‘ If the serpent of eternity had been able to speak, then he might have been able to 
describe fully thy virtues. [No one else could do so.’] 

Text. 

Mithyftdhyavasityalankftra. 

Mithyddhyavasiti kahata kachhu mithyd-kalpana rUi I 

Kara mav pdradajau* rahai karai* navodha priti il 168 || 

Translation. 

The False Supposition. 

[Not in Sdh’ltya-darpana,] 

It is False Supposition (when the impossibility of a thing is illustrated) by making it 
depend upon an impossible contingency, as for example : — 

‘ When a man can retain quicksilver in his hand, he may expect a newly-wedded bride 
to shew him affection.’ 

Text. 

Lalitaiankdra. 

Jjalita kahyau kachhu chdhiyai* tdh% kau pratihimhu I 

Sdtu hd'dhi karihai kahd aba it utard ambu II 159 II 
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Translation, 

The GraoefuL 

[Not in Saliitya’dar^amJ\ 

When it is necessary to make a statement, and it is not made directly, but is made by 
means of reflecting imagery, it is the ornament of the Graceful. * [It differs from the Passing 
Allusion (Prastuldnkura, v. 102), in that in the latter the reason for the statement is not also 
mentioned figuratively, while in the Graceful it is (]Idvya-sudhdlcaray,~j As for example : — 

* Why wilt thou build a causeway ? Now the sea has become fordable ? 

[This is addressed to a heroine who is going out to see her beloved by night. Her 
confidante under the above imagery means to say ‘ Why are you putting on white clothes, so 
as to be invisible in the moon-light, for, lo, the moon has set.’ It will be observed that the 
reason is also figuratively stated.] 

This figure is thus defined by Padmakara-bhatta (Pad^ndhharana, 217) : — 

Kahahi-yf)ga jprastuta-vishaya jo JcacTihu Jcahai nahi jdi \ 

Kahai tdsu pratihimha kachhu lalita kaMjatu tdhi li 159a II 

^ When a thing in connexion with the matter in hand, which should be said, is not said, 
but instead something in the way of its reflective image is said, it is the Graceful,’ 

So Raghunatha {Uasika-mtliana^ 170) : — 

Prashbta ki vdhydrtha kS varnana Teau •pratibimba I 

Jalid* varmiyi lalita tdha' lakhi Ujau hinu limha II 1691b II 

‘ When a statement is made of the reflective imago‘s of a statement of the literal meaning of 
the matter in hand, it is to be recognized as the Graceful, without fault (}imha^d6$h% comm.)’ 

So again Giridhara-dasa (BhdraLVhhushana^ 263) 

Prastuta-gata-vrittdnta j6 varmn^ya taji tauna I 

Jprastuta-pratibimba^vata Jcahiya lalita matUbhauna II 169c || 

Text. 

Fraliarsliai3.dlankd.ra. 

Tini praharskana yatna hirm vdnolihita phala jaba Tibi I 

Vdnchhita-hu. te adhiJca phala sramabinulaJdyay sot \\ 160 II 

Sddhata jd lei yatna hau* vastu cTiadhai kara tSi | 

Jd Jeau chita chdhata hutau di diitt wei II 161 II 

JDipaka Jeau udymia Jciyau tau 16* udayau bhdnu I 

Nidhi-anjana ki aushadht sodhaba laliyau niddna II 162 II 

Translation. 

Tlie Successful. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana^'] 

The ornament of the Successful is of three kinds, viz, : — 

(1) When a desired result is achieved without effort. 

(2) When, without effort, something over and above a desired result is achieved. 

(3) When a thing comes of itself into the hand of a man who is making preparations fcj? 
making an effort for obtaining it. 

Examples of these three in order are : — 

(1) ‘ She, for 'Vfhom your soul longeth, came herself to you as (her own) messenger.’ 

(2) * He attempted to (light) the lamp, and just then the snn rose.’ 
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(3) ' He was searching for the drag from which is made the ointment which when applied 

to the eyes shews all the riches of the world (literally the riches-ointment), and lo, he found 
(riches themselves), the first cause (of his search)/ 

Text. 

Visli§.dMankdra. 

86 vishdda ohita-clidha W ulatau Tcaclilm hvai jdi \ 

NM^Jarasata^ sruti jpaH oharandyudhordhuni di \\ 168 II 

Translation. 

The Disappointment. 

[Not in 8d'hitya-dar;pam.'\ 

It is the figure of Disappointment, when something the reverse of what is one's desired 
object occurs, as for example ; — 

' Just as I laid my hand upon her girdle, the sound of a cock's crow fell upon my ear/* 

Text, 

Viparityalankftra, 

Not in BhdsM-hhusliana. I have only met it in Ldla^ehandrikd^ 409, where it is defined as 
follows: — 

Sddliana hddhaha siddha hau so vipariti {/UTiat ill 63a II 

Tathd : — 

Sowata sai^ani sydma-ghana MU-mili harata mySga 1 

Taba-M iari hita-hil gaH 7ii*da-u ni'dma y6ga il 163b II 

Translation.- 
The Perverse Agent. 

When an Agent becomes a hindrance towards th,e accomplishment of his task it is the 
figure of the Pervorse Agent, as for example : — 

‘ Sleeping, in my dreams, Ghana-sy^ma used to join me and take away my woe. Since 
then sleep also has departed and gone I know not where, — and it also must I blame/ 

Text. 

DllAsAlankara, 

Gvna avagma jaha eha Icau aura chaliai ulldsa \ 

Nhdi sufita pdvana Jearai* getnga dharav Hvi dsa 11 164 II 

Translation. 

Sympathetic result. 

[Not in SdhUya-darpana,'] 

Whsn one person desires the good or had qualities of another, it is the figure of Sympa- 
thetic Besult, as for example : — 

‘ The Ganges has but one hepe, — that the pious may bathe in her and communicate to 
her their purity/ 

[This figure is more usually explained, as occurring, when the good or bad qualities of 
one person, cause bad or good qualities to arise! in another, as for instance the budding beauty 
of a new bride, causing her co-wives to become ugly, through despair — Aura hS guf^ te d6$ha. 

Compare Ldla-ohandrilpd, 25 : — 

iha hi guita te* hoijaha* aurahi dosha ulasa I 

dulaM he gum U* hadhjau. sautina dosha praMia 11 164a jj 

^ BaUiaxLoe after saarise is prohibited. 
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Padm^kara-bliatfca (PadmdhJiamna, 224), says : — 

Jo guna dosha ti- aura hS ihapai anata gum doslia I 

Tdhi Jcahata ulldsa ham H^di Uyd santcsha II 164b II 

‘ When one person gains a good quality or a bad quality from the good or bad quality of 
another, it is called by poets ulldsa,^ He then gives examples of: — 

(1) Good qualities begetting good qualities (guna td guna'), (Example — the beauty of 
Krishna enlarging the eyes of those who behold him, owing to their being unable to cease 
staring.) 

(2) Bad qualities begetting bad qualities (dosha tS* dosha), (Example — disfiguringmarts 
of dalliance with another woman, on the hero, begetting anger in the heroine.) 

(3) Good qualities from bad ones (dtsha id' guna), (Example — a crowd thrusts aside a 
beggar into the dust, and thereby saves his life.) 

(4) Bad qualities from good ones (guna id' ddsha), (Escample — a good man proving (by 
the fact of his goodness) the folly of those who do not reverence him.) 

So also Giridhara-dasa (Bhdrati-hhushana)-, — 

Jaha' eka Ted guna ddsha id* 

Ulldsdlahlcdra tehi 
Kahu* guna id* guna^ ddsha id' 

JDdsha-hu* id' guna Jidta nmi 

He then gives four similar examples. 

So also Raghunatha (Jtasilca-mdhana, 176):— 

So uldsa guna sau* su-guna 
Guna sau' dushanai dtsha id* 

Text. 

Avaj&dlahk&ra. 

JBitia avajnd aura Tcau na lagai' guna aru dtsha I 

Faraei sudhdJcara Idrana Tcau* jphulai na panlcajaJctsha || 166 |1 

Translation. 

Indifference. 

[hTot in Sdhiiya’dar^ana,) 

It is the ornament of Indifference when one is not afEected by another’s good or bad 
qualities (as might have been expected), as for example : — 

‘ The lotus-flower does not expand, when it touches the rays of the moon.’ 

[Giridhara-dasa {Bhdrat^hhushanay 279) makes this plainer : — 

Guna id' guna nahi hti, aru naM^ dtsha id* dtsha I 

Kahahi* avajnd dti vidhi imi Jeavi Tcaviid-Tctsha II X65a l| 

• There are two kinds of Indifference, when good qualities do not beget good qualities in 
another, and when bad qualities do not beget bad qualities.’ He then gives examples of each^ 
via, 

(1) Rapture not being begot by beautiful poetry. 

(2) The ashes on Biva appearing to him as pleasant as sandal paste, and the hdldhala 
* poison like nectar.] 

Text. 

AnujfiftlafLkara. 

JSota anujnd dtsha Tcau* jt lijai* guna nidni I 

Sthi vipaU yd md- sadd hiyd chadhat a Eari dni II 166 II 


hti aura Tmu iauna | 

varan ahi' kavi matubhauna II 164c II 

dtsha, guna-hu' id' dosha I 

varanata Jeavi mati-JcosTia II 164d II 


htta, dosha sau' dtsha \ 

guna, vidhi chdri, sa'itsha II 164d II] 
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Translation. 

Acceptance. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darjpana."] 

When any disadvantage is desired as an advantage, it is the ornament of Acceptance, as 
for example : — 

‘ May misfortune come (to me), that the Lord ever may dwell in my heart/ 

[Here misfortune is a disadvantage, hut as it is considered to be a necessary concomitant 
of God dwelling in the heart, it is looked upon as a blessing, 

So Giridhara-d&sa {BhdraU-^bhushana^ 282) : — 

Jaha* abhildsJid d6sha M tdM mi* guna jpdi \ 

Tahd' anujnd dbharana kahahi* sakala havi-rdi \\ 166a U 

So Padmakara-bhatta (PadmdbJiarana, 233) 

JDSsha ohdhai mana mdni guna so anujnd ihahardi | 166b 

And Baghun&tha (Rasika-mdhana, 176) 

Ichchhd Tc^ata ddsJia M jahd harauguna pdi I 166c 1 

It will be observed that all these authorities insist that the disadvantage must be desired.] 

Text, 

Ldbdlankdxa. 

Ouna ddsKa 'ru dbsJia mJs* guna^lcalpana s6 ISsa I 

iSuJca yaha madhuri vdni sau* bandhana lahyau visosha II 167 11 

Tran^tion. 

The Unexpected Besnlt* 

[Not in Sdh%tya^darpana,2 

It is the figure of Unexpected Eeeult when what is usually considered an advantage is 
represented as a disadvantage, and ^%ce versa ; as for example ; — 

* This parrot owing to its sweet voice has specially been imprisoned (in a cage),’ 

[So all writers,] 

Text. 

KudrALafikd>ra. 

Mtidrd prastuta pada hikhai^ aurai’ artJia praMia \ 

AU jdi hi na pwa takd jaha* ras%l% vdsa \\ 168 II 

Translation. 

Indirect Designation, 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpofna,'] 

It is the figure of Indirect Designation, when a second meaning is made apparent in a 
word in hand ; as for example : ^ 

* 0 bee, why goest thou not to drink there where there is odour full of nectar’ ? 

[Here the second meaning is * 0 Hero, why goest thou not to drink the odorous nectar of 
the heroine’s lips’? The Hero is indirectly designated by the name “ bee.” 

So Padmakara-bhatm (Padmdbharanaf 235) i-*- 

Prahrita ariha pa/ra padajahd* sdcJiya artha M td-lii \ 

Buehana kdrai so hota hai mudrd-^'Uiaram tahd^hi W 168a || 
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* The indication of a (metaphorical) meaning to be indicated by another word used in its 

literal sense is Indirect Designation,’ So Raghunatha 178) ; — *^Suchyd Wtha 

kau suchibo,** 

Text. 

Batn&valyalank&ra. 

Raindvali prastutd artha hrama ti' av/ra~hu ndma | 

Rasiha chatura^mukha lahshmi-pati saJcala jndna Icau dhdma \\ 169 |l 

Translation. 

The String of Jewels. 

[Not in Sdliitya^darpana.'] 

When a series of names of other people or things all meaning the subject in hand is given 
in order, it is an instance of this figure ; as for example : — 

* 0 Devoted Gallant, Chief of the skilful (or Brahma), Lord of Wealth (or Vishnu) 
Abode of all knowledge (or 8iva).’ 

Here the Heroine addresses the Hero, and gives him these names in order. 

So Padm^kara {PadmabJiarana^ 237) : — 

Batndvali lerama m%c hahaba prdhnta padartba-vrinda I 

Bamt sail, kuja^ budha^ guru gunani lav Vidhi rackyau narinda || 169a |l 

The String of Jewels is the mentioning in order a number of words in the meaning of the 
subject in hand (indicating a person mentioned, and not, as in the last figure, not mentioned 
but inferred) ; as for example : — 

‘ God created this king after selecting the qualities of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury 
and Jupiter.* 

Text* 


Tadgu 9 .dlankftra. 

Tadguna iaji gum dpanau sangati Jeau gwna lit I 

JBdsari mdU adhara mili padma-rdga chhavi dSi II 170 |l . 

Translation. 

The Borrower. 

[SdJUiya^darpana, 746.] 

The Borrower is when an object is represented as quitting its own quality, and assuming 
that of another in proximity to it ; as for example : — 

‘ Her lower Up, when it touches the pearl of her nose ring, gives it the beauty of a ruby.' 

Text. 


PtLTvarapMahkftra, 


PArva-rilpa hai sahga gum 
Bujaijaha guna nd Tjfiitai 
ISisha iydma hai Hva gaU 
Dipa mitdyi~M Tciyau 


iajiphiri apanau Utu I 
Jciye miiana M Mtu H 171 II 
ya^a U* ujjvala Mta I 
raiand-mani uddybta II 172 II 


Translation. 


The Reversion. 

[Not in BdUiyU-darpam^ 

It is the figure of Reversion («) when an object abandons its adventitious qualities and 
reverts to its original form, and (6) when a thing does not abandon its own qualities, even 
though efforts be made to cause them to disappear. Examples are 
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' 0 Sfeslia, by contact with Siva’s neck thon hadst become black, but now, by thy glory, 
thou art returned to tliy original pure white colour.* 

‘ Although she put out the light, still there was the gleam of her jewelled girdle.’ 

Text, 

Atadgux^dlaukara. 

S6i atadguna sanga U' gunajaha Idgata ndlir \ 

Piya anurdgi nd* bhayau vasi rdgi mana mdhv W 173 tl 

Translation. 

The Non-borrower. 

[Sdhityd-darpana, 747.] 

It is the Non-borrower when a thing does not acquire the qualities of what it is connected 
with (although such a borrowing might be expected) ; as for example : — 

‘ My beloved though dwelling in my h^art which glows with ardent affection, doth not 
glow himself.’ 

Text. 

AniigU3^d,lahk£tra. 

Anngu9.a sangati te‘ jahai jgtirva guyana sarasdt I 

Mvikta-^Yidlct hiya Jidsya ti* adhihtz ivita hwaijdi II 174 il 

Translation. 

The Enhancer. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpamJ] 

When a thing’s original qualities are enhanced by connexion with another, it is the figure 
called the Enhancer ; as for example 

‘The pearl necklace on her heart becomes still whiter when she smiles (from the reflection 
of her pearly teeth).’ 

Text, 

lilCilit41aiLk&ra. 

MUita sS sddrisya ti* bhidajabai na lalchdt \ 

/ 4 ^ 7inn^iinTn/t. Hya^cJiaraM mi* ydvdka ItzJchyau jai II 176 II 

Translation. 

The Lostb 

ISdhitya^darpana, 744.] 

The IiOSt is -when the difference (between one thing and a similar thing) is^not apparent, 
(and one is lost or merged in the other), through a likeness of properties ; as for example . — 

‘ The red dye is not visible on the rosy fest of the lady (being lost in their lustre). 

Text. 

SamtoyAlankAra. 

Sdnuftnya jo sddrisya jdni, parai na viseslia I 

Pharaka naM iruti-kamala aru tiya-l6chana animesha \\ 176 1 1 
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Translation. 

The Sameness. 

l^dhitya-darpam^ 745.] 

The Sameness is tv hen something in question (is spoken of as) having become indistin- 
guishable from something else, through a likeness of properties ; as for example : — 

‘ The intent eye of the lady and the lotus behind her ear were indistinguishable (farq nahiy 
[Here owing to the resemblance between the lotus and the eye of the lady intently gazing on 
her beloved, they could not be distinguished.] 

Text. 

TTnmilit&lahk&ra, 

Unmilita sddrisya te* bhida 'phurai taba mam | 

Kirati dgi* tuhina-giri chhuav parata pahichdni \\ 177 || 

Translation. 

The Discovered. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpan^.'] 

When owing to a likeness of properties, the difference (between one thing and another 
similar thing, in which it is merged, is pot noticed, as in the figure of the Lost, v. 176, but) is 
snbsequently made plain, it is The Discovered ; as for example : — 

< In (the brightness of) thy fnme the snowy Himalaya (was not visible, and) its existence 
could not be known till it was actually touched (and its coldness felt),^ 

Text. 

Vi&dshakdlahkftra. 

Yaha vi&dshaka vUSshapuni phurai jo samatd mdjha I 

Tiya-muJcha aru pankaja lakliai iaH darsana te sd^jka \{ 178 II 

Translation. 

The Distinguisher. 

[Not in SdMtya-darpma,'] 

It is The Distinguisher when, after noticing (an jstpparent) sameness, the distinguishing 
quality (of one) is subsequently made manifest ; as for example : — 

* (The difference between) the Lady’s face and the lotus is made manifest at even when 
the moon shews herself (for then the lotus closes, and the lady’s face expands at the approach 
of hey beloved).’ 

Text. 

GtL<Lh6ttardIahkd.ra. 

G11dh6ttara leacJiTiu hhd'ca uttara dtnd Mia I 

Tina vitasoritaru mi' pathiica 'uiarana lay aha sita II 179 l| 

Truncation. 

The Hidden Answer. 

[Not in Sdhitya~da/rpanaj\ 

It is the Hidden Answer, when an answer is given with some under-meaning ; as for 
example : — 

‘Amidst that reed thicket there is a spring fit for the halting of a traveller.’ [Here the 
heroine answers a traveller, and her inner meaning is that the place is suitable for a flirtation.] 
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Text. 

ChitrSiIanlsAra. 

Chitra prama iiHara diihu ilea vacTiana mi* soi I 

Mzigdhd tij/a M Iceli ruchi geka Mna me* Mi il 180 II 

Translation. 

The Manifold. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.'] 

When the same words express both a question and its answer, it is the ornament of the 
Manifold ; as for example : — 

Qiiestton: — ^In what room (giha Mna mi*) doth the damsel enjoy amorous dalliance* ? 
[The same words, differently interpi’eted, give the answer, viz, : — ] 

Ansivej*: — ‘ In the corner of the room (giha-Mna tnS*) the damsel doth enjoy amorous 
dalliance.’ 

[Padmakara-bhatta in the Padmdhharam (249), and Giridhara-dasa in the Bhdrait-hliusliam 
(311), mention another variety of this figure in which one answer is a reply to several questions | 
thus Padmdbliararia (249) : — 

Uttara ihi bahu praina kau chitra Jeahau, K6 sydma ? | 

Kauna ju ripu hsliatriyaiui hau ? mdsala-dliara ho ? Bdma {\ 180a II 

When one answer is a reply to many questions it is also an example of this figure; as for 
example : — 

Question : — Who was the Dark One, who was the Enemy of the Kskattriyast and who was 
the Club-bearer ? 

A7i8wer : — Rama. I. e., Edma-chandra, Parasu-rama, and Bala-nlma respectively.] 

Text. 

StLkshmfdahkd.ra. 

SfLchhazna para dsaya lalchai sainanx mi* hachhu liJidi I 

Mai' dikhyau, uhi sisa^mani kisani liyau clihaydi || 181 11 

Translation. 

The Subtle. 

[^Sdhitya-^darpana, 748.] 

When some meaning is conveyed to another by hints it is termed the Subtle (suhshma ) ; 
as for example : — 

* I saw the Lady, and she concealed her jewel-face under her black hair [thereby 
intimating that at nightfall she would meet me.’] 

Text. 

Pihitaiankara. 

Pihita chhapi para-ldta hau jdni diMidwai* hlidi I 

PrdtaJii dyi sija piy a ha* si dawati tiya pui II 182 || 

Translation. 

The Concealed. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana,'] 

When by some (hidden) meaning a person shews a circumstance connected with another, 
which is concealed by him, it is "the omament of the Concealed ; as for example : — 

* Her beloved (did not) approach her couch (till) morning, and smiling the lady shampoos 
his feet.’ 
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[Here the ladj means to hint that he has been spending the night with some other charmer, 
and that he must be weai*y, and will be I'ested by the shampooing.] 

Text. 

Vyfij 6ktyalarikd.r a. 

Vydja-ukti hachhit, aura vidhi hahai* durav dJcara \ 

Sahhi, suka Mnhyau karma y aha da^itani jaui anara \\ 183 \\ 

Translation. 

The Dissembler. 

[Sdhitya-dar^ana, 749.] 

When a person conceals (the trne cause of) a fact which is apparent, by explaining it in 
some other way, it is the Dissembler \ vydj6kl%)\ as for example : — 

* My dear, it was a parrot which did this deed, mistaking my teeth for pomegranate 
seeds,’ 

[Here the Heroine dissembles and conceals the true reason of the wounds upon her lips, — 
caused by the amorous kisses of her beloved.] 

Text. 

GtL^hdktyalahkara. 

G-tL^hd. nkti mim aura kd kfjav para 'a,pa(ld$a I 

Edlhi, sahhi, hau* j an' tj% pnjam Mca mahUa II 184 ii 


Translation. 

The Hidden Speech. 

[Not in Sdhiiya-dafpana^’] 

It is the ornament of Hidden Speech {ijndhokb%)^ when under pretence of saying something 
else, a person suggests (to a third) a course of conduct ; as for example : — 

‘ Tomorrow, my dear, I shall go to worship (at the temple of) Mahesa.’ 

[Here the heroine indicates to her lover who is standing by and hears her talking to her 
friend, that the next place of assignation will be the temple of Mah6sa.] 

[The Ldla^cliandrikd (317) contrasts the (judh6kt% with auothor figure which it calls anydkti, 
or Other Speech, and defines them thus : — 

GtIdhd/cUf am ki mis aur kau* upadis \ avyoktit aur hi bdb aur par hahai II 

Hidden speech is when under pretence of (addressing) one person, instruction is given to 
another. It is Other Speech, when a person attributes a characteristic of one thing or person 
to another. Bihari-IM in his Safsai (317) gives an example of both these figures : — 

Baity au mbha ndlanau rahyau yau hthi (jaliai mardra I 

Uta dai sakhihi urdhanau iba chUai md 6ra II 184a II 

The speaker is the hero, — ‘ Wi'athfully said she (as she spoke) in that direction and abused 
her friend, yon have been entangled in love, you have had a meeting with a lover,” and then 
she looked towards me.’ 

Here it is Hidden Speech, for under pretence of abusing her friend she abused the hero, 
and it is also Other. Speech, for the conduct alleged as that of the friend is really meant to be 
attributed to the hero.] 
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Text. 

Vivyitdktyalailkara. 

ijlesha chliapyaii Mtihyau pralcata vivyitdkti hai aina | 

Fiijana deva nmhisa hau, haJiati dehhM saina \\ 185 \\ 


Translation. 

Tke Open Statement. 

[Not ill Sdliitya-darpana,'] 

It is ail example of the Open Statement when a thing is intimated by a paro7iomasCu in a 
statement made openly ; as for example : — 

‘She made a gesture, as she said that she would go to worship MahSsa,* 

[Here the word {sahiO^^samjM) translated ‘gesture,’ also means ‘ several’ (sainya)^ and the 
lady by making a gesture intimated to her lover that ‘several’ companions would accompany 
her. Hence the intimation to the lover is made by a paranomasia on the word saina^ which was 
said (or rather acted) openly. This figure differs from the Subtle (v. 18 J), in being founded on a 
paronuviasia.’] 

Text. 

Y uktyalankd.r a. 

Yifhai Yuls.ti Miilh/iV hnyd , harma clihapdyau jdi \ 

iP'tya chulaba p6*chhuta nainct, ja'hhdi tl 186 U 

Translation, 

The Artifice. 

[Not ill Sdhitya-darpana,'] 

It is the Artifice when one action is concealed by doing another, as for example : — 

‘Tears flowed from her eyes as her beloved departed, and she yawned as she wiped her eyes 
(to conceal the action),’ 

Text. 

Ldkdktyalank&ra. 

Xj6ka-ukti hachhu vaohand Vinhe loku^prcvadd \ 

Naina md-di shata mdsa laa' sakiyal- oiraha vishdda {\ 187 \i 

Translation. 

The Idiom. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana,'] 

It is the figure of the Idipm when words are employed which are used in common 

talk (in an idiomatic or proverbial sense) ; as for example ; 

‘ She must close her eyes for six months (in the absence of her beloved), and suffer separa-. 
tion and soitow.’ 

[Here the expression ‘ to close the eyes * is idiomatically used, in the sense it bears in 
common talk, to mean ‘ to suffer pain.’J 

Text." 

Ghhdkdktyalahklira. 

Loka-ahti Teachhu artha saa- s6 ohhdkdkti prmdni \ 

J6 gdina haa- pUrihai Dhanamjaya jdui U, 18^8 U 
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Translation. 

Ambiguous Speech. 

[Not in Sdhifi/a-darpanaJ] 

TTlieii an idiom is used, as in tlie last fignre, and at the same time the words can 
also be taken more or less in their literal sense, it is an instance of Ambiguous Speech ; as for 
example : — 

‘Know him to be Arjnna, who will bring hack the cows.’ [This is an idiomatic proverbial 
saying, and means that it requires a great man to do a great action,] 

It also means literally that the hero has attacked the foe, and has released cattle, and is 
therefore a second Aajuna. 

Text. 

V akr 6ktyalahkftra. 

Vakra-ukti Icachhu slesha sau* artha pherijo hoi 1 

JtasiTca apuraha hau, piyUf hurau hahata nahi* hoi \\ 189 II 


Translation. 

Crooked Speech. 

[Sahitya-darpana, 641.] 

When the meaning of (the speech of another) is changed to the hearer by a parotiomasia 
it is called Crooked Speech (vahrdhtt) ; as for example : — 

‘My dear, you are a wonderful lover [meaning a very base lover], and no one (I suppose) 
[that is to say every one] speaks badly of you.’ 

[The example does not fit the definition. That is, however, the fault of the latter, which 
is incomplete, and not of the former. According to the Sdhiiya-darjya'na, and all other authori- 
ties which I have consulted, the definition should run, ‘ When the meaning of (the speech of 
another) is changed (to the hearer) by & paronomasia (sldslia), or by a change of voice (Icdhu), it 
is, etc.’ The example is evidently an instance of Crooked Speech depending on a change of 
voice. The whole meaning of the sentence is reversed by the satyrical or reproachful tone in 
which it is uttered. 

The Sdhitya-darpana classes this figure as a Yerhal Ornament (sabddlahhdrd), and not as an 
Ornament of Sense (arthdlahkdra) under which head it is classed in the Shdsli d-bJiushana and other 
modem works.] 

[Giridhara-dasa (Bhdrati’^bJiiishana, 832) thus defines this figure: — 

Sunata vdkija r6$Jiddi vaia raehai artha jaha* aura | 

Kahu' kUsha^hu Jcaku sau* vahra-uhti tehi thaura || 

When on heaxung a sentence, a meaning different (from its natural one) is given to it 
under the influence of anger and the like, either by 2b paro 7 iomasia or by a change of voice, it 
is called VahrShtu 

So Fadmdhharana^ 259 ; Basiha’-mbhana^ 195,] 


Text. 

Svabh&vdktyalaiik&ra. 

Svabhftv6kti yaha jdmyar varnana jdtusulhdi \ 

Sa'si ha*si dikhati phirijhuhati mukha m&rati itardi \\ 190 || 
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Translation. 


The Description of Nature. 

\Sdhityar-daripam^ 750.] 

The Description of Nature is the narration of actions natural to the actor [the Sdliiiya^ 
darpana says the object must be one that is not easily perceived] ; as for example : — 

‘She smiles as she looks, and again she bends her body away (in anger), and again she 
proudly turns aside her face.’ 

[This is an account of the characteristic actions of a heroine who is another’s (paraMyu). 
Giridhara-dasa (BhdraMhuskam, 336, explains by sisutva-ddu 

‘ Eisutvddi jo jdti Kai tadgata jauna svabJidvaJ"] 

[This figure is also called j^-ti or jfiiti-varnana or jati-svabhava-variiana. From what 
some authors say it might be gathered that svahkdvdkti and jdti are difPerent figures, but they 
are everywhere defined in identical terms. Thns the Anhvar-chandnhd (499) thus defines 
svablidvoMi : — 

Jd M jais6 ruya guna varanata wdM rih \ 

Td s6 jdti svabhdva Tcmi hhdshata hai hari priti \\ 190a II 

The same work (579) defines jdti in exactly the same words. 

Again the Ldla-chandriM (28) defines svabhdvohti as follows s — 

Jd lean jaisau riipa guna Jeahiye tdhi rUi I 

Subhdvdhti id haw su-havi hhdvata hai Tcari priti II 190b ll 

and (2), defines thus, — 

jdti sib jaiscLu jdsu hcLu rdpa haheti tiliijcisa II lOOo II 

[Pr6man. 

True Love. 

Not in Bhdshd-hhusha'na. 

Not in Sdhifya-darpam. Thus defined in the Ldla'chandriJcd (14:6) : — 

Jaha^ naU hapata pirtti, taJia- lahhi jpT&m&lahkdra II 190d II 

A description of true love is called Pr^man. 

Example, Bihdri^saf sdi, 146 ; — 

Sytata banata m bhdva, tau ehita tarasata ati pydra I 

Dharati, uthdi, lagdi ura bhdsham vasana haMiydra || 190e ll 

(The tero lias just arrived from a journey.) She cannot find an opportunity of meeting 
him (in private), and her soul is all atremhle -with her great love. So she takes up, presses 
to her bosom, and puts down the ornaments, the clothes, the weapons (wHch he has just 
discarded).] ^ 


BMviMIank&ra. 

Bh&vika bMta hhavishya jd paratichha hoi batdi I 

Vrinddvana md* dju waha dehhijdi 11 191 II 

Translation. 


Vivid description. 

"When something past or future is represented as if it were present (pratyahsha), it is 
termed the Vision ; as foi’ example : — ^ 

‘ Those sports (of Kpsh^a) in VrincLdvana are (as it were) seen (by me) to-day.’ 
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[Hero a Iteroin© addresses lier companion. Tlie sport ‘whioli sli© imagines she saw took 
place long before. She had been sporting with her beloved, and had imagined herself as 
.'spurring with Krishna in the olden time. According to some authorities the mention of 
Krishna is a reference to the future ; she saw, in her mind*s eye, the sport which Krishna would 
carry out at some future time.] 

Text. 


nd^ttd,lahkd>ra. 

Upnlalosltana Isari sHclhiai* adJiilcdi so udatta I 

Saha jd M vaia Mta liai suiiav tanahor-si data \\ 192 1| 

Translation. 


The Exalted. 


ISdhitija-darpana^ 762. The definition is, however, quite di:fferent.] 

AYhen, from a petty sample,^ greater things are inferred (than would be expected from the 
woi*ds taken explicitly), it is the figure of the Exalted ; as for example : — 

‘ All go and become subject to him, on hearing but a few words.’ [Here it is implied that 
the few words had very great power to produce such an effect and it is left to be inferred how 
wonderful would be the result of a long oration. Ex pede JSerotdem is an example of this figure.] 
[The Sdhitya-darpam definition is as follows: — ‘The description of supermundane 
prosperity (l6hdtisaya-saihpaUi)^ or an action of great persons (represented) collaterally to the 
subject in hand (prastuiasya’ahga)^ is termed the exalted. Other modern writers closely agree. 
Thus Giridhara-dasa, BMrati-hMisliana^ 340 and ff. : — 

Bldghanhja jd oharita so aiiga aura M Mi I 

Aru aii sanipati varaniht liai uddtta vidhi ddi II 192a II 

Yathd:^ 


Muni-jana dhydvahi" jdsu pada 
Te hubjd M hhamna me' 

To gJiara tai' ddrahi' jani 
Tina td bM nagennaga ghane 


darsana pdvahi’ rancha \ 

rdjata haitM mancha II 192b II 

dhdri manina huhdri | 

lahhahu mdru anuhdri || 192c II 


It is the Exalted (a) when a praiseworthy action takes place collaterally with something 
else, and (6) when excessive pi’osperity is described ; as for example : — 

(a) ‘ He, whose feet the saints meditate on and see but seldom, is in the hunchbacked 
girl’s house, glorious, seated on her bed.’ 

(b) ‘ From thy house the maid-servants sweep out jewels, which have been laid aside. 
And so, they have become heaps of previous stones, resembling Mount M§ru.’ 

So also Padrudlhara^a, 267.] 

Text. 


Atyuktyalankd.ra. 

Alankara atyukti yalia mranata atisaya rupa I 

Ydchalm tM ddna U* bhae Jcalpa-taru, bMpa li 103 || 

Translation. 

Exaggeration. 

[Not in 8dhitija-darpamJ\ 

Where a description is made in a manner which is excessive, it is Exaggeration ; as for 
example : — 

‘O king, the very beggars (at thy door) through thy generosity have become trees of 
Plenty (granting every wish).’ 


* Comm. upala^ha/Q^ Jedhai' Tcachhu athsa &uri Arcrf. 
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[Ofclier authors insist that the description must be surprising and literally untrue. Thus, 
Giridhara-dasa (^BJidratt-hhushanat 343) : — 

Jalia* uddratd suratd mraliddi’ka M uMi | 

Adhlmta mithyd hoi taJia^ alahUra atyukti II 193a II 

It is Exaggeration, when a description of nobility, heroism, unhappy love or the like 
contains a statement which is at the same time surprising and untrue, 

[Vipsa — Eepetition, 

Not in BhdsJid-hliushana, 

Not in Sdhitya-darpana, Defined in Ldla^cliandrihd (217), as follows : — 

86rathd | Ikaki sctbda hahu hdra adhiJodi^Mtcb vipasd II ISSb II 
The repetition of one word, for the sake of giving it a superlative force, is called Repetition , 
thus : — 

Bilidrt-sai^sai, 217 : — 

JSa^si ha' si he?'ati navala iiya- mada Jed mada umadati \ 

Balalu balalei h6lati mahana lalaJsi lalaJei la;patdti \\ 193c II 

' The young bride exults in the drunkenness of joyful love, and laughing, laughing, looks 
around. Babbling,® babbling, does she utter words, and staggering, staggering, she falls 
upon her beloved’s neck.’ 

Compare the ‘Red, red rose’ of English idiom.] 

Text. 

Niruktyalahk^ra. 

86 nirukti jaba ybga iS^ artha Jsalpand dna \ 

Uddhava Imbjd vasa bhai nirgum wahai niddna II 194 II 

Translation. 


Derivative Meaning. 

[Not in Sdhitya-daiyana.^ 

It is the figure of Derivation when by reverting to the etymological meaning of a word, 
a secondary meaning can be arrived at ; as for example : — 

‘ 0 Uddliava, if (Krishna) is indeed enamoured of KubjS, that is the end (to be expected) 
of one who is worthless,’ 

[Here if we take the word nirguna in its original meaning of ‘devoid of quahty,' hence 
* the Supreme Deity,’ we can translate the verse] : 

■ * 0 tiddhava, if (Krishna) is enamoured of Kubjft, he is indeed The Supreme Deity.’ 

[The example of Padmdkara-bhatta (FadmdbJmram, 273) is better : — 

Bahhata na Uta Teahu ledhu s6 vana vam Tearata vihdra \ 

YahaisamvjhividUnaiMye . mdhaM ndma tumhdra \[ 194a II 

‘ Thou art faithful to none, but wanderest sporting in the Forest. God knew this when he 
created thee, and gave thee thy name of M6hana (the bewilderer). ] 


[Bhi&ntl — Error. 

Not in Bhdshd-bhdshana, 

Not in Sdhitya^r^aria. Bhdshaija-tripatM (quoted in An’war-ohandnhd, 266) thus defines 

this figure: — ^ .. 

Bhrcma oMtta Mia &i I Bhdsha^ m hhrdnti g&i. II » 

. Lit., speaking inaistinotly like one dnmk. I am afraid that is no ^ Zter 

represent the bride L not only flgnratively but also literally drunk, and that be thought all the better of| her for 

beiog so. 
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Bhfisliana sings that it is the figure of Bn-or, when the intellect makes a mistake. 

This figure is quite distinct from Ihrwuna (62). 

Example, Biltdri-sat’sa^, 205 : — 

BaM ‘pdkari pitti su risa i^arS Uawha oUta mina 1 

ZahU sapani piya dna-rati jagata-hu lagati liiyai na ll 194o || 

‘ She grasped the side of the bedstead, her eyebrows, soul, and eyes all full of rage. For 
in a dream she saw her beloved in another’s arms : — nay, even when she woke she would not 
nestle into his heart/] 

Text. 

Pratish§dliaiarikara. 

jSd pratish-^dlia artha ntshedhyctujai \ 

MoIicm hard mitrcili wM* JidihctcliT^u hadi haldi ll 195 11 

Translation* 

Kegation of Meaning. 

[Not in SdUtya-dar;pmaI\ 

It is the ornament of Negation of Meaning, when the ordinary meaning (of a word or 
sentence) is negatived ; as for example : — 

‘ This is not a flute which is in Krishna’s hand, it is some great calamity (which drives ns 
frenzied with love).* 

[BEere the ordinary acceptation of the word * flute,* is denied. Another example 

from the Fadnndlharana, 278, may be given : — 

RaoM madhub misH hutt so funi sudkd tS* nahi 1 

Jjdi cdhdrand tS* madhuratd hhari su adharana vihdhi 11 195a ll 

‘ Honey was not made from candy, nor yet from nectar. Its sweetness was taken from thy 
lips, and then poured full into thy lips again,’] 

Text. 

Vidhyalahk&ra. 

Alanlcdi'a vidhi e'ddhajS artha sddhiyav jphiri 1 

K6hila hai MUlay jahai ritu me* Icarihai ieri \\ 196 ll 

Translation. 

Corroboration of Meaning. 

It is the Corroboration of Meaning when the ordinary meaning (of a word or sentence) 
is emphasized ; as for example : — 

^ The cuckoo will be indeed a cuckoo, when it utters its notes in (the spring) season/ 

[Here the ordinary meaning of the word * cuckoo ’ is emphasized.] 


Text. 

, HdtvalaAkara. 

'K^tvL-alankriii d6i, jaha Jcdrana Tcdraja sahga I 

Edrojna Mraja dlcajaba vastu eka-^M ahga || 197 

TIdita hhayau sasi mdnini mdna mitdwata mdni \ 

Miri siddhi samriddhi yaha tM kripd hakhdni ll 198 

Iti arthdlankdra-ndma chaturtliah prahdiah. 
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Translation. 

The Cause. 

\Sdkitya-darpa%(i^ 712. Where, however, only the second variety mentioned in the Bkdshd^ 
hhushana is found.] 

The ornament of the Cause is of two kinds : — (d) In the first, the cause and its effect are 
repi’esented as together. (6) In the second, when the cause of any thing is represented in 
identity with ^e effect ; as for example ; — 

(a) ^ Proud Lady, hear my words. The moon is arisen and straightway dissipateth 
pride.’ 

[Here the cause of the disappearance of pride, the moon, and the effect, the disappearance, 
«,re represented as coincident. Or we may translate : — * Proud Lady, hear my words, thy pride 
[is arisen, and with it) the moon which dissipateth it.’ Here the occurrence of pride is repre- 
sented as -causing the moon which dissipates it to arise. The pride is the cause, the rising of 
^nd the moon is the effect.] 

(b) * This, my success, my affluence, I declare to be thy favour.’ 

[Here the cause, the master’s favor, is represented as in identity with its effect, — the 
©uecess, etc., of the servant.] 

End of the Fourth Lecture^ entitled Ornaments of Setise II 4 \{ 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES OH THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AHD CUSTOM. 

BT J. M. CAMPBELL, O.I.B., I.O.S. 

PABT I. 

BELiaiON. 

CHAPTBB I. 

A.— SPIBIT-WOBSHIP. 

1. Ancestor-worship. 

Ancestor -worship, says Mr. Herbert Spencer, is the rudimentary form of religion. The 
first idea of a spirit was the soul of the dead, and it seems to have beerx with the souls of the 
dead that the early man peopled the air, the earth, the water, the underground, and many plants 
and animals. Among high class Hindus ancestor-worship is one^of the most universal 
faiths. Every orthodox Brahman daily, after performing his sandhyd (adoration) and divapujd 
(worship of household gods) and before taking his meals, offers tarpan (oblations of water) to 
his ancestors. Again, among tbe high and middle class Hindus, whenever any auspicious 
ceremony is performed, it is one of the essential parts of the ceremony that the ancestors should 
be invited and worshipped along with the gods, and generally a day or two before a wedding, or 
some other important ceremony, some Brahmans and BrA.hman women are fed in the name 
of the ancestors and JciddSvatds, or family deities, in order that no evil may befall the family 
during the ceremony. Among the lower classes and ruder tribes of Hindus the family dead 
hold the place of the house, or village, god, if not of the chief god. The Dh6r K^thkaris of 
Thina worship the spirits of dead relations, which have Toecome bhfits, capable of entering 
the bodies of men.i The Vaitis of ThAna worship a cocoanut in their houses as a representative 
of their ancestors, 2 and the Kdnkani Kunbis of KAnara worship an unhusked cocoanut as their 
ancestor.s The KAnara Att^ Kunbis worship an unhusked cocoanut on a platform in the 


1 Bombay QwtetUer, Vol. X11I> p. 165. 


» Op. c%t, Vol. Xlll. p. 182. 


8 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 217. 
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cooking-room as an ancestor. Among them the spirit of the man who dies an accidental death 
is supposed to wander. The spirit is kept to the village boundary by the offering of a cock> 
The Halvakki V^kkals, an early tribe of Kauarese husbandmen, worship halindra, their 
ancesti-al cocoamit, by bathing it with water, rubbing it with sandal paste, offering it ffowera, 
and waving a lighted lamp before it.®' The Bhils of Khand^sh worship the spirits of their 
ancestors, and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and omens. Most of them pay a special reverence 
to the female spirits called ^iidtds, or the mothers.® Among the Bijapur Am-bigs,. or Kabligers, 
on the fifth, or other odd,, month after a death, if the dead be a man, a mask, or, if the dead be 
a woman, a top-like vessel, is brought and laid among the house gods and worshipped.^ The 
Suryavamsi Lads of Bijapur, on the eleventh day after a death, get a silver image of the dead 
made, and, with other ancestral images, carry it to a stream-bank and worship it.®” The 
Belgaum Kunbfs worship copper pots filled with water as representatives erf their ancestors.® 
The B(am6sis of Belgaum worship their aneestoi's,^® In the Gujarat Paneb M&hlils the 
household deity of the Bhois is MSldi Mata, a dead woman of the house, who helps them when 
they wish to avenge themselves on a rival The Gujarat OhUrans often wear round the neck a 
golden mask of one of their ancestors, and among the Gujarat BhahgiSs the only household god 
is the image of a woman who has been possessed,^® The Central Provinces Gonda people the 
forests, hills, valleys and trees with Gonds.^® They worship Saiialk, or the dead who comes into 
the office of minis trant, or pujdriM The Naikada Gonds worship the family dead on the third 
day after a death and on every Saturday and feast day and the Hal was, an eariy elass of 
Gonds, also worship the ancestors,^® and the d&ma, a dead man,, and the 8an% a dead woman.^^ 
The Sonihals sacrifice fowls and sheep to ancestors.^® In Eastern Bengal the impoi'tant tribe 
of Bhiiiyas worship viras, or dead ancestors and ancestor-woi'ship also prevails among the 
NAg^swars and the Karens.®® Further west the K6ohs, or Kocchs, of Kfich BihAr worship their 
ancestors and offer them fruit,® and the KAhs bring back the soul of the dead as a hoasehold 
spirit,®® The Khonds of Gan jam in North Madras, think an ancestor is re-born in a child.®* 
The Poliars, formerly a slave class ia Malabar, worship the good dead as Erikapeni,. and the 
bad dead as Kuli, and make offerings to both.®* The Panians, a wild tribe near the Wynaad, 
call good spirits hulls and bad spiiits pinis. They lay out rice, cocoanut and liquor on the 
ground, and call on the spirits to receive the offerings,®® The Arriyans, or Malai-arasar, of South 
Travankor worship ancestors and local spirits who live in peaks, trees and great rocks.®® 
Sir W. Elliot mentions the case of a woman in Masulipatam, who was believed to have been 
murdered by her husband coming and entering into women and demanding her husband. The 
woman afterwards became a goddess, and was worsbipped.®^ The MalabAr fishermen, known as 
Mukuas, worship the spirits called PaisAehis, and respect a class of exorcists called Kunian.®® 
The Kurubarus, properly shepherds and blanket- weavers, one of the leading Kanarese tribes, 
worship virihds, the spirits of unmarried ancestors. Red cloth, molasses, and rice are offered 
every year to them. If the feast is omitted, the viriMs get angry, send sickness and 
horrid dreams, kill sheep, and strike people on the back when they walk at night. They are 
appeased by a feast.®® The worship of unfriendly spirits, or demons, is most typical among the 
South Indian Shanars. The spirit is called Pai, or PS.®® Bir W. EEiot says this demon-worship 
has infected all the religious systems of India. The BrAhmans abhor it, but in sickness conform 


* Oj). cif. Vol. XV. p. 249. c Op. cit. Tol. 3:V. p. 203. 

^ Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. IIT. » Op. cit. Vol. xxm. p. 173. 

Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 124. n pxom MS. notes. 

Hislop, Alorigincd Tribes of the Centred/ Provinces, p, 4. 

Op. cit. p. 25. 

Jour. MTiAio. Soc. Vol. I. p. 106. 


« Op. cU, pp. 117, 132. 

^ HacplieTson’s Khonds^ p. 56L 
» Op. cit p. 496. 

« Op. cit. p. 116. 

» Op. cit Vol. I. p. 397. ' 


6 Op. cit Vol. XII, p. 93. 
»Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 12A 
^ From MS. notes. 

1* Op. cit. App. I. 

18 Op. eit p. 21. w Op. cit App. III. 

19 Dalton’s Descriptive MKnology of Bengal, p. 139. 

Op. cit. p. 91. Tylor's FrimiUvs Oultwre, Vol. 11. p. 152^ 

Buchanan’s Mpsore, Vol. II. p. 492. 

96 Jour. JEithno. Soc. "New Series, Vol. I. p. 109. 

28 Buchanan’s Kpscre, Vol. II. p. 528. 

*8 Jour. Ethno, Soc, Vol. I. p. 115. 
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to it.®^ In Maisor tho Idrgas, a Teluga class of palm-tapp«rs worsliip vIriMs, or the spirits 
of unmarried men.32 The Telugu B^darns of ITorth-East Maisor believe that the spirits of 
the unmarried dead, or v%nMs, come bach, and threaten evil if they are not worshipped. Images 
are carved, or rather rude shapeless stones are set up, oiled and kept in a hollow cairn of stones, 
and oiferings of I'ice and cloth are made to them.^® The Lali-Gundarus, a class of Maisor 
husbandmen, pray to the spirits of the good dead who send dreams.^^ The WakalgaruSy 
another very large class, believe that the good dead warn in dreams.®® In Maisor the Gollarus, 
a Telugu tribe, sacrifice to the spirits of the good dead.®® The Kunsa Vakaligarus, a class of 
KarnaUk husbandmen, think that the spirit of the good becomes a kind of god and warn men 
in dreams. Bad men become devils, but have no power over men.®^ The Koramas of Maisor 
worship a male deity named Muni» and make him presents of fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep.®® 
In Maisor the amma^y or mothers, are very largely worshipped by the lower classes ; and their 
priests, as a rule, belong to the impure tribes. Lingayats^, and even Brahmans in danger, some- 
times make (blood) offerings to the mothers.®® The ammas, or mothers, are the great objects of 
worship among the lower class Hindus of South India.^® Whenever a Br^man meets with 
good fortune he must perform a memorial service to his anceetors.*^ 

lu Central Asia the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush believe that many of their idols were once* 
men and wornen^^ They leave an open space in their line of battle, that there may be room for 
the dead heroes to join the conflict and fight on their side.*® The Burmans worship spirits- 
named nats, and make them offerings of water, fruit, oil, lamps, and morsels of food'. The chief 
Burman spirit is called Tagaumg. He was formerly a king.** Numerous early tribes in Burma 
scattered among the Buddhist Burmans, such as Karens, Kachins and others, have no worship 
but ndi' or spirit-worship.*® Ancestor and hero-worship is the basis of the Chinese religion,*® 
The Chinese make such prayers to their ancestors as a Christian makes to God — grace to 
pass safely through life and to prepare for eternal glory. In times- of trouble they go and 
consult theix" ancestorB.*^ Filial piety, which, after the death of parents, assumes the form of 
ancestral worship, must be considered the central doctrine of the system* of Obuf ucius, and is 
regarded at present as the national religion of China.*® The worship of ancestors is one of the 
chief branches of the religion of the Chinese.*® The Japanese katnisy or gods in Shinto temples,, 
were dead ancestors, chiefly emperors.®® Thehamis, or guardian spirits, of Japan^ are (dead), 
Bien.®^ 

The Australians have no religion, except the ghosts of the dead and demons. Caves,, 
thickets and pools of water are supposed to be haunted by the spirits of the dead.®3 The dead 
are worshipped in New Zealand.®® The Negritos of the Philippine Islands hold the dead in 
great reverence. For years tliey offer tobacco at the tomb, and hang the bow and arrow of the 
dead over the grave, and think he goes a-shooting.®* Among the people of the Hervey Islands, 
after a chief died, his head was cut oft and? a eocoanut laid: in his- grave,, and the head was set 
in the bow of a ship, and was prayed! to in bad weather.®® The Polynesians, Pigians, Malays and 

51 Op. cit, loc. cit, Buchanan’s Mysore (1800 A. D.), VoK I. p. 805. 

ss Op. cit. p. 359. ** Op. cit. p. 350. Op. cit p. 850. 

se Op. cit. p. 84i8. ^ Op. cit. p. 349. Qpv cit, p. 2501 

sv Op. cit. pp. 242, 243. Caldwell in Balfour’s Hindus.. 

*1 Colebiooke’s MUcellaMom Ussayi, Tol. T. p. 204. It appeals that, like the Hanau praotioe, the toad of 
jealousy and ai-wiU of the dead is at the root of the Chinese praotaoe of enuohling the father of a man, who deaerra. 
well o^f his country, instead of ennobling the man himself. 

52 Eiph. Oohul, Vol. 11. p. 877. ** Op- 

** Shway Toe’s The Bnrmon, Vol, I. pp. 279. 280. [Nearly all the nSte ace Ustorioal personages, who Eace 
become spirits. — Bn J 

« Op. cit. p. 27«. *« See. Tol. II. p. 21. «■ Olay’s OhMui, Tol. I. 5. #22. 

** Op. cit. p. 79. *® Tylor’s PrimHive Cultwre, Vol. II. p» 118. 

» Reeds Japaviy Vol. II. p. 141. ” Manners md Customs of the JopcMW*?, p. 337. 

M Wallace’s AustralasLa, p. 100. Tylor’s Priwiiive CuUure, Vol. II. p. 17A 

Earl’s Papuansy p, 132. ® GiR’s Polynesia, p. 104. 
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New Caledonians worship dead and more remote ancestors as gods.®* The people of the Marian 
Group, or Philippine Islands, have an extraordinary veneration for ancestors, not oat of love, 
but out of fear. They keep their skulls in their houses and call on them in time of need.w 
The people of the Solomon Islands say all spirits weare men.M in Melanesia one great class of 
spirits is the ghiosts of men,®® 

Some tribes in Central South Africa pray to the departed chiefs and relations.®® In 
Africa the spirits of men are the Zulus* deities.®! In East Africa graves of chiefs strewn with 
broken earthenware, and also with huts built over them with a centre post of cactus tree, are 
common,®® The Bongos of the White Nile make images in wood of their dead chiefs 
and of their wives and children, and adore them.®® The only god of the Shillooks 
of the White Nile is an ancestor who brought them to their present settlement.®^ 
In Madagascar a divinity is ascribed to ancestors. They are said to have gone 
to he gods, and are invoked in prayers immediately after the Supreme Being.®® The god 
of the Hottentots is their great chief,®® and when they are in trouble they pray at their 
ancestors’ graves The worship of ancestors is found both in North and in South America.®® 
Some tribes eat the ashes of their fathers to whom they pay divine honours.®® The Eomans 
worshipped their house- fathers and their tribe-fathers as Lares and Manes, and in their 
honour held the Parentilia Festival.^® 

A main ground for the belief in the return of ancestors was the likeness of children to 
the dead> The Konkan Kunbis and even Brahmans believe that the dead ancestors sometimes 
come into children, and so in many eases children are named after their grandfathers orgrand- 
mothers. Among Gujarat Musalmuns, if a child is naughty or peevish, its mother or nurse 
says : “ Its kind has come on its head.**^ It is the belief of the Khonds that an ancestor comes 
back in a ohild.^^ Among the American Indians^ when a man dies the medium puts his hands on the 
head of one of the mourners, and the spirit of the dead enters hixn^ ready to appear in his next 
offspring^^® Among the Laplanders of Europe, an ancestral spirit tells the mother that he has 
come into the child, and directs her to call the child by his name,^* 


% Ancestors become GruardtlanS;. 


Spirits as Guardians, 

If the first feeling towards the ghostly dead was fear,, the wars between rival families and 
rival tribes must have given rise to the idea that the gallant dead were the guardians of the 
living.^® Visions of warriors, as in later times, wojuld appear and turn the scale in a fight. 
From faith in the family head, or in the chief of the clan, ftowed the great ibody of guardian 


Spencer^s jPrinc^ of Sociology , VqI. I. p, 308. 

M Jour. Anihro'g. Jnat. Vol. X. p. 303. 

Lmngstone's l^ravels in South Africa, p. 605. 

Cameron’s Across Africa^, VoJ. I, p, 

8* Pp, ctf. p. 91. 

88 Halm’s Sftuni Qoam, p. S9. 

88 Banoi^pft, Tol. IIT. p. 517 ; Tylor’a PrimHivo CvXtwre, VoClI. pp' 113, 114. 

TO Pliny’s Naiwral FJisiory^ n From MS. notes. 

T* Maopherson*B Khonds, p. 56. 7s Banojoft, Vol. IIT. p. 5JL7. 


Coreri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p, 468. 

80 Op. cit Vol. X. pp. 267„ 300. 

8^ Tylor’s PrCmiivoe CuUv/re, Vol. IT. gpp. 21, 113, 116. 

88 Schweinfurth’s Beart Africa, Vol. I. p. 286. 

88 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. '249. 

-8^ Op. cit. p. 113. 

69 Bancroft, Vbl. III. p. 316- 


T* T}y\oT*B PrtraiHve Cultwre, Vol. II. p. 4, [Fortbo spread of belief and in ancestor and spirit worsbip 
among Indian Mnliammadans see that admirable little book, Orooke’s Introd. to ijie Po^ulwr Religion and FolHore 
of Northern India, p, 118 ff, : and my Legends of the Panfdh, jpassiwi, wherever a saint-legend cccnrs. — Ed*.] 

^ Tbe idea of guardian spirits is perhaps due to the earliest belief that the dead fight with the living against 
their enemies. .Compare the iPortngaese, who, in their Indian fights, often saw crosses in the air, and at different times 
Moorish persons asked who the beautiful young women and the venerable old men were, who appeared in the front of 
the PortiigaeBe squadrons. The Portugi^ese, who saw no such persons, were tfhus taught to believe themselves under 
the partmular care of the Virgin and St. Joseph (Mickle’s Lustad, Vol. I. p. cliiii.). So the guardian Gk>d of the Jews, 
when jhey went into Q8«naan, went with them to fight for them against their enemies LDeuter, xx. 4). 
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spirits, — tlae Vaishnava or protecting element in many faiths, — the origin of family badges, the 
Hinda divak^ the American totem, the Australian dobong* 

One result of the guardian, or dual type, of religion — Zoroastrianism, Yaishnavism, Bud- 
dhism, and Ohidstianifcy — was to increase the power and the fear of unfriendly spirits ; 
the greater the evil to be warded, the higher the value of the guardian. None of the higher faiths 
seems so suited to foster magic as Buddhism. Its ascetic morality, its deification of dread, 
and its want of a controlling guardian, made practical Buddhism a fight between fiends and 
magic. The Jain gbrjis are the only body of priests in Western India, whose chief function is 
exorcisim.5'® Among the Kirantis, or Kiratis ( calling themselves Khombos and Kirawas) on 
the Bhutan and N6pal borders arc exorcists, who wander dressed as Buddhist priests, dance 
and cast out devils.^^ The Lepchas of East Bengal, who are Buddhists, have priests who are 
medicine men, exorcists and directors of feasts in honour of evil spirits.^® The Buddhist JBhutias 
of Bhutan believe in a countless host of spirits, and make them offerings of flowers and rags. 79 
In North Bhutan the Buddhist priests are the doctors of the people. Exorcism is the only 
system of treatment. ®9 Brahmans have despised this power of exorcism, trusting to Biva, the 
ruler of spirits ; and among LingS.yats the wearing of the Ung frees from the fear of spirits. 

The following examples support the view that the family dead were the first guardians. 
The Komarpaiks of KAnara believe that the spirits of their ancestors become guardians of their 
houses. They make offerings of fowls and sheep to these guardian spirits on the last day of 
Dasari.®^ The Havig Brahmans of Kanara, on their marriage and other anspicions occasions, 
worship the eight mdtrihds, or mothers, and the pitris, or ancestral spirits who are considered as 
guardians.®^ The AttS Yakkals offer a cock to the guardian spirits, or nas.®® The guardians of 
the Shenva Tirs, or Shindas, of GujarUt is Bhildimatii, a woman of the house,®^ The Central 
Provinces Kols bring back the souls of the dead to be worshipped as house spirits.®^ The 
guardian of the Kurs, or MuasJs, of West Bengalis the spirit of a dead chief.®® The Bnniyas of 
the Central Provinces leave a dish of flour on the tomb, and going back search for the print 
of a fowl’s foot. The print shows that the dead is pleased, and has come as a gnardian.®7 The 
Bhdiyas, a Turanian or Dr^ vidian Bengal tiube, worship the sun as a guardian, calling it Yir^, or 
Mahablr, the heroic dead.®® The Orissa Khonds had the country full of guardian spirits.®® The 
guardian of the Central Provinces Gonds is a dead man.®® The worship of a dead ancestor 
as a guardian is recorded from all parts of the world.®^ Among the Hindus the whole 
dinner has first to be offered to the guardian. They put morsels of food in five places.®® The 
Yeddas of Ceylon think the dead are guardians.®® In Burma people are buried alive at the 
gates of cities, in order that they may become guardians and hover about the gates and bring 
harm on strangers.®^ In Burma certain ndts (spirits) are considered as the guardians of the 
empire.®® The Bghai Karens of Burma have one or more stones as household gods, to which they 
offer a cock. They say: If we do not give them blood, they will eat us.”®® The Chinese 
have a female guardian spirit called Kum Fa, a deified woman, who presides over child-birth and 
diseases.®^ In Japan, in front of Shinto temples, many fowls are offered to guardian gods.®® 
The Melanesians of the Pacific have champion stones in the house associated with some dead- 
person.®® The ancestral guardian is worshipped in Tasmania, New Zealand and Madagascar . The 

76 Fyom MS. notes. Dalton’s DescrijpHve JSiJinology of Bengali p. 104. 

Op. cit, p. 101. [0/. also ** Deinonolatry in SikMm Lamaism,” ants, p. 197 ff. — En.] 

T9 Op. cit p. 97. “ Op, cit., loc. cit 

Bomlwy Oaz&tte&r, Yol. XT. pp. 288, 291. «« Op, cit Vol. XY. p. 125. Qp, cit Yol. XY. p. 251. 

w Prom MS. notes. Tylor's Primiii^e Cultwre, Yol. II. p. 162. 

w Dalton’s DesoripOve MiTwoU^y of Bengal, p. 282. Op. cit, p. 148. 

Op. cit p. 147. Tylor’s Primiiive Culture, Yol, II. p. 187. 

P9 Hislop^s Jboriginal Tribee of the Ceniral ProvUices, App. III. Tylor’s Primitive CuLiure, Yol. 11. p. 118. 

w Ward’s Vim of the Hindus, Yol. II. p. 34. Tylor’s Pnm^tive Culture, Yol. II., p. 317. 

9* Shway Toe’s The Burman, Yol. I. p. 286, Op, cit p. 197. 

99 Pytehe’s Burmah, Yol. I. p. 356. ^ Gray’s China, Yol. I. p. 164. 

^ Beed’fi Japan, Vol. I. p. 62. ®® Anthrop, Jn»t Yol. X. p. 276. 
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belief is strong among the South African Zulus. Among all the nations of the Zulu country 
it is a custom that on starting for a war, or a hunt, the chief sacrifices to the spirit of his imme- 
diate ancestor. It is to the humour of this capricious spirit that every degree of success or 
failure is due.^ The Papuans of New Gruinea have an idol called Kaiwai. This seems to be 
the guardian spii*it of each person. When a man dies, the guardian is abused, and is set over 
the grave, and left there to rot.^ In America the Hyperboreans hold that men who die a 
natural death become guardians.^ The Dacota Indians take a round stone, paint it red, call 
it grandfather, and pray to it as a guardian.^ The Roman Catholics believe in an angel 
guardian, who keeps oJBE danger, and warns and stirs to good.® 

One of the early phases of the guardian theory was that there were guardian animals, 
Gruardian animals were of two kinds : animals whose habits suggested that^they held the 
spirits of the dead — the cock, the crow, the snake, the monkey, the rat. Another class of animals 
seem to owe their position as guardians to the fact that they were man-eaters, whose spirits 
staying in their living tomb made the eaters kindly disposed to men, or at least spirit- 
searers. Thus, in North K^ara the important cultivating class of Halvakki V akkals, an early and 
wide-spread tribe, is divided into eight clans, each of which has a separate clan god, or guardiau 
spirit, and a name-giving article which they do not eat. Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the sdm^ 
ha r, or stag, called Jcadave in Kanarese. The Bargalballis do not eat the deer (hdrgd), and the Knnti- 
ballis do not eat the woodcock.® The reason why they do not eat these animals is probably that 
they are considered as guardians. The Y^d^s of Kachch worship the monkey god, who is 
considered as their ancestor, ^ and to please him, in their marriage ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
to the bride’s bouse dressed as a monkey, and there leaps about in monkey fashion.® The 
guardian spirit of the Kui’s, or Muasis, of West Bengal is Qansam, a Gond chief, who was eaten 
by a tiger.® Among the Central Province Gonds, Baghd^v, the tiger-god, is a man, who has 
been eaten by a tiger.i® The Malays hold that the spirits of dead men go into tigers.^i In the 
Hervey Islands one clan held birds sacred, and another the land crab.^^ The Africans believed 
that men went into snakes and monkeys,^® and the American Indians thought men went into 
the bear, wolf, tortoise and deer.^^ 

Under the head of animal- worship it will be shewn that these animals were all held to be 
guardians and spirit- scarers. Similarly several of the spirit-scaring or guardian plants 
and trees, as the betel and cocoanut, are used to represent ancestors. Among the depress- 
ed Gujarat Shind^s, Bhildi Mata, the family guardian, lives in a cocoanut.^® Guardian spirits 
need not always be friendly or well-disposed, they may have been neglected, and so be angry, 
and have to be appeased by offerings . Again, guardians are not always, an d they were not at first, 
satisfied with milk, fiowers and fruits — lifeless oifferings. They were accustomed to other food 
in their life : they were used to worry^® enemies, and, therefore, their strength must be kept 
up. This seems the reason why Lakshmt was till lately in Bombay, and is still in outlying 
places, pleased with blood offerings — cocks, goats, and even buEaloes. 

(To he continued,) 


Tylor's PrimHive GuUvre, Vol. 11. pp. 113-115. i Gardiner's Zuhi Coimtry, p. 314. 

» Earl’s Papuans^ p. 86. * Bancroft, Vol. III. pp. 516, 676. 4 Tylor’s Primitive O^iwre, Vol. II. p. 161. 

» Goldew Manmi, p. 139. « Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 203. ’ Op. cit, Vol. V. p. 60. 

• Op. cit., loc. dt ® Dalton’s Descriptive Bihnology of Bengal, p. 232. 

w Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. III. M Tylor’s Primitive Oultwre, Vol. II. p. 233. 
w Gill^s Polynesia, p. 9. w Tylor’s Primitive CuUwre, Vol, II. p. 233. 

Op. cit., loo. dt, 15 From MS. notes. 

IS In Melanesia ancestral spirits are often asked to worry a rival (Jowr. Anihrop. Inst, Vol. X. p. 286). 
Worrying spirits are of two kinds : a neglected guardian and a dead man come back to claim property (Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 130). The Ehonds believe that sickness is caused by an angry gnardiao (Macpherson’s 
Bhonds, pr. 76). So among the Romans when the parentilia, or dead festival, was not kept, Rome was heated with 
fimeral fires, a ghastly crowd thronged the streets and howled (Ovid’S Fasti, Vol. II, p. 666). 
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No. 38. — The Talismani of Chastity , 

In the land of Akhaij.cjLakRvdri there reigned a king, named Vlradfiva. He had an only 
daughter, named Ambikd,. She was his only hope, and so he brought her up very tenderly. 
Nor was her education neglected on that account, as is usually the case with spoilt children. 
She was put to school at a very tender age, and was very carefully educated. Every day she 
rose up early from her bed and devoted her whole time to her studies. It was a very hard 
routine that she had to undergo, attending upon various teachers and receiving instruction 
from them, for they were numerous. Indeed there was a professor employed for each of the 
sixty-four departments of knowledge — cliatus shaskihi Jcalds, So ardent was her desire to 
acquire knowledge, — so great was her thirst for it, that she drank deep at the fountain, and 
before she attained to mature age she became a great ;panditd. Of all the sixty-four teachers 
presiding over her tuition, there was one whom she specially venerated, for he deserved it. 
To him she gave the best of her love. He had, instructed her the most, and rightly deserved 
the extreme veneration in which he was held by his royal student. 

When Ambika had almost completed her education, it was time for her to retire from the 
company of her much venerated masters, and shut herself up in the closely guarded rooms 
of her palace, as became a royal maiden. She therefore proceeded to the house of each of her 
teachers to take leave of them in person. Everywhere she found a ready welcome. The usual 
presents were exchanged ; advice was freely given ; and the parting was joyous and pleasant. 
Then, after taking leave of her minor teachers, she reached the house of the great master whom 
she held in such veneration. When the usual presents were placed before him, he said : — 

“My dear AmbikH, it was not for these presents and flimsy nothings that I took so 
much care of you. My fee is an embrace from you, not now, — but, on the first day of your 
nuptials with your lawful husband, whoever he may be. On that busy day, when the festivities 
are over, and when you are ready to enter your lord^s rooms, you must take leave of him for a 
short time and visit me in this house with all your nuptial decorations and allow me to embrace 
you first. This is the fee I' demand for all my trouble on account of your education, and no 
other fee will I accept.” 

Thus spoke the master, and AmbikR nodded assent to his demand, for she was so mad 
in her veneration for his learning, that she overlooked his moral character. She perceived his 
meanness and depravity, as in reality she had strong ideas on morality and chastity ; but her 
childish veneration for the man made her consent, and she promised to visit him on her 
wedding day as ordered. Without any ill-will towards him she returned home, and thence 
remained shut up according to the custom of the country, expecting her wedding. 

A princess, so learned and so beautiful, could not have long to wait for marriage. The 
prince of the Fdiip.^yas soon sought her hand, and, as usual, the marriage was celebrated in 
the capital of AkhandakuvSri. Great were the preparations. Grand were the ceremonies. The 
busy day was drawing to a close. The night had set in. The preparations for ushering in the 
bride and bridegroom were gone through ; but, as Ambika was just ou the point of entering her 
lord’s room, she made some signs to her mother, as if she wanted to retire for five or ten 
ipinntes for some urgent reason. 

The princess thereupon disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, and vanished like lightning 
among the do ads. She had already planned a secret way for her escape, and for the faithful 
execution of her promise to her master. All this she had done for herself. No second soul knew 
anything about it. With the rapidity of lightning she flew to her master’s house and knocked 
at hjls door, and he knowing well, that it was the day of the princess’s marriage, was all agog 
to test Ambika’s faithfulness. At the first knock he came out suddenly and opened the door, 
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and, in reality to liis amazement, found the princess standing in all her wedding attire before 
him, l^Tow, this man was the noblest of human beings and had all along perceived that Aznbikft 
bad the greatest regard for a promise. His indecent demand was merely a strong 
test to examine her. He bowed himself at her feet, and, instead of meeting a tutor come to 
ravish her and make her life a burden to her, she heard a voice from the ground 

“ My noble Ambika, never hereafter take me for a vile brute. My demand was only made 
to test your power of keeping a promise. Return home at once, and repose happily by the 
side of your husband. Till now you were my daughter by the rules of tutorship. Prom this 
night you are my mother.” 

Thus said the master, and showering his blessings on her, requested her to return in haste 
to the palace, Ambika, overjoyed and extremely pleased at heart at her adventure and her 
unsullied reputation, returned as quickly as she had left. But for all that, the time had been 
longer than she had expected, and her heating heart and profuse perspiration roused the 
suspicions of her husband. And, as usual, with young princes, he suspected her chastity 
at once. At their very first meeting there was a quarrel. 

“ Where did you go for so long P ” asked he. 

“ Only to the back of the palace,” said Amhik&. 

“ So !” said the husband, “ Till I have more confidence in your chastity, I shall not sleep 
by your side. Sleep in a distant cot. Never approach me,” roared the enraged prince, 

*‘My lord ! I am as chaste as pure milk. I have never known any one till now. If it is 
my fate that I should be thus suspected, I shall bear it without any murmur and wait for your 
lordship’s pleasure to regain your confidence, I agree to your lordship’s hard condition,” 
replied Ambik^ and calmly waited upon her husband* 

The prince was nnbendable. His suspicion was very strong, and it was not easily to be 
overcome. All AmbiH's explanations were in vain. But she did not utter a syllable about 
her promise to her tutor, dwelling only upon her purity of conduct. There was no other place 
to go to $ so she had to sleep apart from her husband in the same room. Thus the first night 
passed away ; and so the second, and third — a week — a month. Every night the prince and 
princess retired to their hed-ohamher, and slept on different beds. To the outer world they 
seemed very loving and affectionate to each other ; but in their hearts they knew their extreme 
misery. 

When the first month was over the prince requested his father-in-law to permit him to 
return to Psindiyad^sa-with his wife. The lord of AkhandakavM readily gave his consent, and 
sent off his son-in-law and Amhik^ with suitable presents and other things becoming to the 
occasion, and himself accompanied the prince and his daughter for three days on their journey 
to PItndiyadfisa. Then the father-in-law took his leave, and bent his way hack to bis kingdom. 
The prince and Amhik^, after a journey of a few more days, reached his home, and the old* 
king gave them b , suitable welcome, and all the usual festivities were conducted at JCadura^ 
the capital of the Pandiyas. Here, too, no one knew of the difference that existed between the 
prince and his newly married wife. Every one took them to be the happiest, of newly married' 
pairs. They slept in the same room, though not on the same cot, regularly for two full months. 
During this long interval of three months and more, the prince had been closely watching 
Ambika. The more he tested her, the more the force of his suspicions began to decline. Her 
patient conduct, her close application to her books, her profound learning and deep experience, 
her most correct behaviour towards himself, notwithstanding his unkindness towards her, the 
unabated affection she shewed him, and a thousand other little matters came before him to 
upbraid him for his brutal conduct towards her, till, one night, he spoke to her thus : 

Amhik^, will you, now at least, tell me the truth ? Tell me plainly that you are not 
unchaste. Whatever may have been your previous course of life, I shall gladly excuse you^ 
Be true uow> and utter no lie.” 
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Replied AmbikA.:—*^ My most noble k)rd^ I have not till now known any person. It is 
very unkind of you to harbour such suspicions of mo. I am as chaste as chastity itself.” 

Said the prince You are chaste because I watch you so carefully. Who knows what 
you may be if you are left to yourself f 

Said AmbikA : — If this idea had been lingering in your mind> why did you not, my lord, 
mention it long ago to me ? You may leave me here and disappear for any period of time 
you like. I shall never think of any being in this world but yourself. I shall ever continue 
to be your loyal wife, however hardly you may behave to me.” 

Said the prince What guarantee is there to me that you will always continue chaste ? 
CHvo me some proof by which I may know, wherever I may be, that you are chaste,** 

« Agreed,” said the wife, and took out from her box a garland of lotuses. « This is the 
test of my chastity. This was given to me by my mother as soon as I came to understand. The 
moment the flowers fade, you must know that my chastity is lost, and that as long as these 
flowers retain their freshness I am chaste. Yoa can take it with you, and roam over the whole 
world with a calm mind, never harbouring any anxiety as to my conduct ; for when you perceive 
the colour and freshness of these flowers to fade, you will know that I have lost my reputation,” 

The husband took the garland, for had his wife told him an untruth and said that she 
was impure, he would easily have forgiven her. But her denial increased his suspicions 
and he intended to try his best to test her : to regain her with increased love if she withstood 
the trial : to banish her for all her assumed goodness if she was really bad. With these 
thoughts in his mind the prince said to her : — 

You seem to be a more and more curious woman every time I examine you. Do you 
practise magic to deceive people ? What I These are merely ordinary lotuses, and if they are 
fresh now, they will fade tomorrow.” 

“ Keep them, my lord, for some days before you judge of them. As for your statement, I 
ewear by every thing that I hold sacred that I know ojF no magic, except the magic of being 
chaste and obedient to my husband, and I have confidence that that magic will one day remove 
all your doubts and make you love me all the more for your doubts now,” said,AmbikA. 

The husband knew not what to say ; so he took the garland and locked it up in his box. 
He kept it with him for some days in Madura, and every morning when he left his bed 
he examined it, and to his surprise, which daily increased, he found it unchanged in color 
and freshness. He now resolved upon a plan to put his wife under the severest of conditions 
for testing her fidelity ; and thus spoke to her : — 

“My Amhika! you must leave this roof to-morrow. I intend sending you to the east end 
of this town to a mined ohonlfcry, with your maid-servants to take care of yon. They will 
bring yon every morning from the palace two measures of rice with other necessaries to live 
upon. You must live there, while I go on a pilgrimage to BAnaras to wash away my 
fiins for having manned an unchaste wife. With your own money — and I do not know 
how yon will get it — you must build a Baiva temple opposite to the choultry, must become 
pregnant of a son, through me and unknown to myself before my return to this city. 
I shall be absent for two years. Till yon perform successfully all these conditions, I shall never 
call you my wife, nor imagine you to be chaste.” 

‘‘Agreed,” said AmbikA. “I am sure that my chastity will successfully help me in all 
these undertakings,! Vfith. the talisman of my chastity in your hands you can go 

i Of, MUton’s Corrm (420-437) 

’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 

She that has that is clad in complete steel. 

* « « # « 

No goblin or swart faery .of the mino 
Hath hurtful power o*er true virginity. 
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■wherever yon like. I shall contrive to live in the humhle house selected for me by my lord as 
happily as in this palace. It is the mind that makes the house happy.” 

Thus said Ambika, -without in the least fearing her change of dwelling. Her husband admired 
her perseverance, but firmly made np his mind to put her to this most severe test. With his 
mind thus made np, he approached his father the next moriaang, and disclosed to him the secret 
about his wife’s conduct, which he had till then kept to himself. He never told the old man a 
word about the talisman, nor his conditions to his wife, but proposed a pilgrimage to Banaras 
with the double object of forgetting his past naiseries and of searching for a better wife. 
The father tried his best to dissuade the son from his project. 

Kemain at home, and I shall find yon a better wife,” said he. 

But the son was already resolved. He sent Ambika that very morning to the choultry 
with four maid-servants to attend upon her, and every morning one of them had to come to 
the palace to receive the dole of rice. 

Ambika bravely faced her new life, hopeful of successfully performing all her husband^s 
conditions ; but for a time she was wholly at a loss as to how to do it. She w'as now very miser- 
able, — an out-cast of womankind, a suspected woman, — living on the charity of the prince. 
So the outer world took her to be. She bad neither money, nor friends, nor influence and she 
feared that she might be closely watched without in the least knowing it. 

As for the prince, the greater the distance he travelled the more hrs heart turned hack to' 
his wife, for the talisman, which he daily examined, indicated his wife’s chastity. Now and 
then a strong -desire came over him to turn back and embrace his loyal and faithful wife ; 
but at other times a headstrong stupidity to see how his wife would execute his hard 
conditions impelled him on his course. Thus he travelled for a month and reached 
Vijaytoagara. 

The king of Vijayanagara was a bad man. His pride was in having many wives, 
and his motto was that no woman in the world was chaste. Tlio Paricliya prince reached the 
court, and, in a conversation about the chastity of the women of different parts of India, dwelt 
at length on the fidelity of his wife, and produced the talisman as a proof of it. The king of 
Vijayanagara called him a great fool for putting so much trust in womankind, and promised to 
send one of his ministers to Madura to ruin the woman he extolled so much, and whose 
talisman he possessed. 

‘‘Agreed,” said the prince ; and a minister was at once despatched to Madura. 

Now he was one of the most depraved of human beings, whose sole object of life 
was to gain the favour of his master by doing his dirty work for him. He attired 
himself like a vendor of pearls and precious stones, and with a good quantity of these articles 
proceeded to Madura, which he reached soon. He took up his abode in tne eastern quarter, 
and in a small house he opened his shop for vending gems and pearls. Crowds began to collect, 
and these goods, which were very valuable, -were purchased now and then by the few rich 
people in the place. The news spread throughout the town that a merchant with a fine stock 
had arrived from the north, and that he was exposing good stuff for sale. Few bought, for the 
articles were of high value, but the whole town congregated there to see the fine goods. 

About a month after the arrival of the merchant, the people, ceased to pour into the shop 
to take a look at the goods, and only those who really wanted to purchase went there. 
So on a certain day, when there was no one there except DSvi, a maid-servant of Ambikfi, 
who had come out of curiosity, the pretended merchant thus spoke to her : 

“ Good woman, may I know who you are 

She replied:— ‘‘I am a poor woman. Servant to the princess of Akhan^kfiv6ri, who 
is undergoing punishment.” 
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“Who is this princess? What is her story? Why is she undergoing punishment ? ’^ 
the merchant asked^ as if he knew nothing about her.. 

The maid-servant related what little she knew, but all she knew was that AmBik^ was 
suspected, and that her husband,, fehe prince, was punishing her for unfaithfulness. When he had 
heard all she had to say the merchant, as if a new thought had dawned upon his mind, thus 
replied : — ^ 

“ Then it is already established that her character is bad. If you but aid me In- seeing her 
for a night, I shall in return make over to you, or to her, my whole property. That may 
also relieve you from your present miseries. Nothing will be lost thereby. The reputation 
of the princess is already tainted.** 

The maid-servant did not know what repfy to make*. Hut the merchant, by his winning 
conversation, soon made her agree to talk upon the subject to the princess ; and with this 
mission she went away. At first she did not know what to do. How to open- the subject was 
the great difficulty she felt, but she was somewhat emboldened by the thought that 
AmbiM was already a suspected eharacter. At last she told her everything. 

Ambikil listened to what the maid-servant had to say very attentively, and, taking her into 
her confidence, related to her in detail every part of her miserable life — her pure unsullied 
character, the cruelty of her husband, the vow,. and so on.. 

Ambild then continued : — “My kind I)^vi, from to-day you must lend me all your help 
to enable me to fulfil my vows, for to-day I make you the chief of my maid-servants. To secure 
us funds for the raising of the Saiva temple, the suggestion of the pearl-merchant has provided 
us with means. He wants to sleep with a princess. Let him have his- wish, and let my 
character still remain unimpaired. What if we decorate ones of the maid -servants in all my 
ornaments and pass her off for me for a night ? I can easily wear her clothes for the night. 
By doing thus,, the pearl-merchant will be duped, the funds required will be secured, and my 
character will remain unsullied. So run you to the merchant and tell him that he shall have 
his desii*e fulfilled this very night,” 

DSvi pitied AmbikS. for all that she had related to her, and, resolving within herself to do , 
her best to- assist the poor princess, at once arranged everything with one of her co-servants, 
and ran to the pearl-merchant. He was delighted to hear that matters were settled so easiJyi- 
and was full of hope that he would the next day carry the news to Vijayanagara as to how pure 
a princess Ambikd was ; so he hastened that very night to Ambik&’'s quarters. He spent the 
night with a maid-servant in the belief that the woman he slept with was the princess, and the 
next morning, quite in keeping with his promise, he made over to DSvi alt the wealth he had 
with him, in return for her assistance, and left Madura. He journeyed for a fortnight, and 
reaching VijayAnagara, informed his monarch that his mission was successfully accomplished, 
and that the princess was no better than other wonren. In proof he shewed one or two ornaments 
!bf the princess, which he had carefully brought with him. They were, no doubt, the onramentB 
of the princess, which the maid-servant had worn on the night on which she slept 
with the emissary. These proofs were quite enough to convince the Pai?.^an prince 
that his wife was of a bad character. He had all along entertained^ that kind 
of doubt about her, though now and then there were Gxroumstances, which made him waver in 
his opinion. The minis ter*s mission and the supposed successful execution of it, made the 
husband think that he was all along wrong in having now and then entertained a better and 
higher idea of the Akha^idak&v&rl princess. He looked at his talisman, and not a petal had 
faded. The king of Vijayanagara called it magic, and the trophy, which the minister had 
brought with him, in the shape of the ornaments of the princess, in token of his having spent a 
night with her, made the enraged husband think that the talisman was magical, that his wife 
was a bad woman, and that there was no use in testing her conduct any longer* 
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“ Sliall I go back and have her killed for her crime P ” thought he within himself.^ But 
he did not like to be so very hasty, and as the princess was his wife only in name, he did not 
' rancli care what life she led- 

‘*Sbe is already proclaimed by me to be a bad woman, and deservingly bas been placed 
in a disgraceful corner of the town. If she had established her eondnct to be above suspicion, 
I would have tahen her back to myselfj but now she has forfeited all chance of ever returning 
to me as my wife. ‘Wby should I, therefore, care any more for her ? Why should I curtail 
my pleasures in travelling over several countries to visit Banaras 

Thus thought he within himself, and though the insinuating taunts of the Vijayanagara 
monarch and his minister pierced him to his hoai't^ he board thorn calmly and started towards 
the norths The talisman he still kept with him, though he no more oared to look at it and 
examine it every day. Thus was the husband of the most chaste Ambika poisoned in his 
judgment, and, after leaving Vijayanagara, he banished from his mind all thoughts of her. 
The various countries he passed through, and their scenery, peoples, manners and customs 
engaged his attention. After a seven months* journey, he reached Bandras, and took up his 
abode in a fashionable quarter, generally oconpied by well-to-do people. 

He was still new to the place, and was spending his first month in making the acquaint^ 
ance of several princes and noblemen^s sons, who were staying in that sacred city, like himself. 
Almost opposite to his lodging there was sojourning the prince of Siiiihaladvipa, 
keeping a large establishment of servants and courtezans. The Pandiyan prince contrasted 
himself with the Siiiihala prince and thought he to himself « — 

** How happy this prince of Simhala spends his stay here ! What a large establishment he 
keeps ! What a pity it is that J did not make as pleasant arrangements for myself 1^* 

Thus thought he and wished to cultivate his acquaintance, but the Simhala prince 
seemed to care for nothing in the world except his own enjoyments. There was feasting, 
dancing and music in hjs house every day almost^ but be kept it all to himself, and invited 
jnone to it. 

I^ow the Pandiyan prince was-always unhappy. His wife's conduct since he had married 
her, the curious talisman which still preserved its colour notwithstanding the months that had, 
passed since he first received it from her hands, her goodness, sound learning, and then that 
she should so easily have received the Tijayanagara minister to her embrace, would come into 
bis mind ip. his loneliness and make him extremely sad. At other times, he would entirely 
forget her, and even if he thought of her, would never bestow any thought upon her conduct, 
or how his reputation would he affected by it, as long as be did not regard her as his wife 
But little by little he entirely gave up ail his ^deas about his wife, and his great object was to 
cultivate the friendship of the prince of the Simhalad\^pa, and enjoy, in his company, all 
the festivities to which that prinpe was so addictecb 

(To 1)6 eontinued,) 


J^OTBS AHP QUEEIES. 


A TBLUaU SUPERSTITION. 

The Telugus, as a rule, wear constantly a 
thread round the waist which they call molatada. 
It is renewed from time to time. If, however, a 
Telugu happens to lose his wife he ceases to wear 
it for a period, and it is thrown away; and if 
during this period, he happens to receive a 


blow on the top of the head with the palm of 
the hand he is supposed to he afflicted with 
hydrocele. Repeated instances to the contrary 
have not yet succeeded in convincing the 
people of the groundlessness of this time-honored 
superstition. 


M. N. Tbnketbwamt. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHAHA OF JAS’WANT SINGH. 

EDITED AND TEAUSIATED BY D. A. &BIEBSON, Ph.D., C.I.E, 

(Concluded from p, 333.) 

ATHA SABDIIiANsABA-NAMA FAIS'CHAMAH FBAEIBAB! || 

IiBCTUBB V. 

Verbal Ornameats* 

[On the distinction between Ornaments of Sense and Verbal Ornaments, see infcrodactory 
note to Lecture IV.] 

[The only verbal ornaments dealt with in the Bhdskd-bMshana are those depending on 
anu^rdsa or Alliteration.] 

Text. 

ClLhdkd.nuprd.s&lafLkd>ra. 

Avriti varna aneka hi doi ddi jaba hoi \ 

JSai clilidkd(nuprd<sa samatd hiHa-hu s6i H 199 \\ 

Arijam Idgyau hai adJiara pydre nainani \ 

Mukuta’-mdla upaii ^ragaia hathina MS para thiha {\ 200 || 

Translation. 

Single Alliteration. 

[SdliUya-darpana, 634, The name means literally ^Alliteration of the skilful.*] 

The repetition (dvritti) of several consonants, two of each, even when the vowels are not 
the same, is called Single Alliteration ; as for example : — 

* Beloved, (what do I see ?). Tour lower lip is smeared with collyrium. Bed marks of 
betel juice are on your eyes, and your pearl necklace appears fitly in disarray over your hard 
heart.* 

[Her© the heroine reproaches the hero, who has been dallying with some other flame* 
There are several consonants repeated in pairs. For instance, two m in mukuta-mdla^ two / in 
upafi pragatOf two th in hafhma liH para thiha,'] 

Text. 

Iifttanuprftsaiankara. 

S6 latanuprasa/aJa pada M dvriti h6i \ 

Sabda ariha M bhida sati' bhida bind-hd $6i II 201 11 

Fiya nihatajd M, naM* ghdma^ chd'dani dTii I 

Fiya nihatajd M nahv, ghdraa chd'dani dM II 202 ll 

Translation. 

liatanapiAsa. 

\^Sdhitya-darpana 9 The definition differs slightly, * A repetition of sound and sense, 

when there is a difference in the mere purport is Zdtdnnprdsa,* The figure is so named from 
its being liked by the people of the country of LIta.] 

A repetition of a phrase, when there is a difference in the purport of the (sum of the) words 
(in each case), or even when there is no difference, is called Latanuprasa ; as for example : — 

‘ She who has her beloved near her, (to her) heat does not exist {ghdma nahir\ (nay, fiery 
keat itself) is (cool as) moonbeams. But she who hath not her beloved near her, to her the 
f ery moonbeams are (fiery) heat.* 
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[Here the di-Serenoe in meaning is indicated in. the text by commas. The above translation 
makes iihe example of a repetition of the phrase with the purport of the words different in each 
case. The same verse, with the punctuation made the same in each ease, is an example of 
Ldidnuprdsa when there is no difference in the purport of each phrase. Judging from the 
definition given in the Sdhit]j[a‘darpanaf this ornament is distinguished from, the Yamaha 
(v. 203), by the fact that in the Ldid^iuiprdsa, the meaning of the separate words in each 
repetition, is the same, though the purport is different. In the Yamaka, the repeated groups of 
consonants liave altogether different meanings.] 

Text. 

YamakannprAsalaaR&rar.. 

YAznaka sahda Icau pJiiri svavana artha judai ^6 jani 1.* 

Bitala Icha7ida7ia2 [chanda 7m1ht* adhiha ag7ii te^'indni \\ 20'3' ir 

Translation.. 

The Hun; 

ISdhitya-darpana, 640. That work, however, does not. class the Yhmaka as an instance of' 
anuprdsa. The translation gives ' rhyme * as its English equivalent.] 

When one hears the same word (or more aocuratel3% the same collection of “vowels and con- 
laonants) repeated, with a different meaning in each case, it is called sa* Pun; .as for example : — 

‘Neither (refreshing) sandal ointment nor the moon, is cool to me. Each appears to me 
hotter than fire.* 

[The complaint of a disconsolate heroine separated^from her 'beloved,*, the group of letters- 
repeated is marked in the text with square brackets.]^ 

Text. 


VrittyannprasfllahkfiJra; 

vritti Hni vidhi mdiii V 
npanagarikay^mi 11 204 \\ 

jd mi' bahuta samdsa I 


Pratt akshara dvrifit hahu 
Madhura varmjd 7ni* sabai 
Bujai parusha haJiata sabu 
Binu samdsa binu 7nadhuratd. 
Aii Mri bhdH gh'aid 
Piya paradiia a'disa yaha 
Kohila-ob dtaka-bh rih ga-^h’u la^- 
Sira suYiai" dharakymi hiyau 
Ghana barasai ddmini lasai 
Bampati My a huldsati* 


ll:aMils.6tcxs\ttdsa\\ 205 \l 

pydri vdri visa 1 

dtoata ndhv sa'disa \V 206 

‘Jcih^Jcaihina-chaJcSra \ 

Mma-hataha abi j6ra It 207 (F 

dasa disi 7hira tarahga \ 

all sai'osdta^anahga \\ 208 lb 


Translation. 


Multiple Alliteration,. 

[Sdkttya-darpanaf 635. The Bibh Ind, translation renders the name of this ornament by 
the words ‘Harmonious Alliteration.* lb will appear, however, that* such a title is* not suited 
for the ornament as described, at muchsgreater length, -in the BTidsht^bbushai^* I have adopted 
the term Multiple Alliteration, because the fact that the same letter is repeated naore than once 
distinguishes it from Okhihanuprasa, or Single Alliteration (v. 199).] 

The multiple repetition {dvrUbt) of (a letter.or letters), in several'.syllable&, is called Multiple - 
Alliteration, and is of three kinds, viz. : — 

(a) That in which all the rejjeated letters are melodious^ In this case it* is called 
TTpaxi4garik4 v^itti. [The origin of this name is obscure.]; 
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(6) TIi-c secon-d Mnd-iis that in which there are lengthy compound words, and is called 
f)aruslift vpitti, or Harsh repetition. 

(o)- The third is that in which there are no compound, words, and no repetition o£ melo- 
dious letters. This is called Kdmald. vyitti, or Delicate repetition. 

Examples are : — 

(«) ‘Very dark and heavy are the clouds, and the dear lady is'of tender age. Her beloved 
is in a far country, and anxious is she, for no news of him cometh.’ 

[Here the vowel d is repeated melodiously several times in the syllables Ikdirt)^ 

pyd{r%) and ‘ud(r4), and also the* letters deia are melodiously repeated in the words paradSsa, 
a*d4sa, aiid*sa‘de^&. Hence the couplet is an instance of xipa^idgarikd vrittij] 

(6) ‘ The many cuckoos, Ghdtalcas^ shrikes, harsh peacocks, and partridges, — when I hear 

the voices of all these, my heart is filled with agitation,, and the army of the God of love 
violently (assails me.*) 

[Here there is ari'epetilion- of’ the letter k in several syllables, and the whole of the first 
line is one long dvandva compound. It is therefore an example of paruslia vritti.'] 

(c) ‘The clouds pour forth rain, and -amid them flickers the summer lightning. In all 
directions are wavelets of water (on the swollen rivers) , High surges up love, full of joy, in 
the hearts of the happy pair.** 

[Here the letters a and t are repeated each in. several syllables. There is no repetition of 
melodious letters, nor is there any long compound. Henoe.it is an instanoaof Mmald vritti.} 


Text. 


Grantliafpray6jaiia, 

haM S!ca sai'dtha r 
ddJcM sa)}is7crita pdtjia \\ 209 || 


Alahkdra Sah'darfha 
Kurd prahata hhdsM hikhai* 
TSabddlahhriti bah^ita liai 
Anuprdsa sliaVa vidhi hahi' 
Tdhi nara he lidtu yaha 
Jd.pandita hhdskd nip%b7ia* 
Lahshana tiya aru purusha hi' 
Alahkdra saihydga 
Bhdshd’lTiilshai^a grantha kau* 
Yividka artha adhitya rasa 


akahara hi aamydga \ 
jd hai hhdahd yoga \\ 210 \\ 

kmhyau grantha navtna r 
kmitd hikliav pravina U 211 ir 
hdva hhdva rasa dhdma \ 
bhdshd-bhush'ana ndma II 212 ir 
jd dekhai mana Idi | 
tdhi sakala daraadi U 213 lli 


Iti TSabddlahkdra-ndma pahohamuh' prakdsah U * 6 it 


Iti Srimanmalidirdja-JAsavatasuhha^-kritazh Bhftsh&-bhtishapam s&xhptLr^am. 


TranslatioUi 

Epilogue. 

I’ have described one hundred and eight ornaments, both verbal and of sense, and have 
explained them in the vernacular, after consulting various Sanskrit works. 

There are many verbal ornaments* arising from the conjunction of letters, but I have only 
described the six kinds of alliteration, which are those suited to (composition ih) the vernacular. 

I have composed this new work* for. the man * who is a> pandit, expert in the vernacular, and 
skilled in yrriting poetry. 

I have described the distinguishing characteristics of Heroines and of Heroes, the Indications 
of Emotion, the States or Conditions, the Sentiments, and the [Permanent Conditions {sthdyt 


1 in all.<copiLe8. 
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hkdva) -wliicli form the] abode (of the sentiments). To these I have added (an account of) 
the Ornaments, and have named my work the Bhashd-lMsTiana, 

He who carefully peruses this work, the Bhdshd-bMsliana^ will find explained to him in 
all its various meanings the essence of rhetoric. 

jB7id of the fifth leatxwe of the Bhdshd-hhushana^ entitled Verbal Ornaments, 

Finis. 


Index. 

(The numbers refer to verses.) 


akrama-atisayokti, al 77 

ajiiata-yauvana nll,yika 11 

a"tad“guna, al. .*• ... ••• 173 

ati-ukti, al. ... ... 193 

atisaya-ukti, al 72 & dS. 

atyanta-atisayokti, al 79 

atyukti, al. 193 

adbhutarasa ... 37 

adhika, al. 129 

adhika rOpaka, al. .. 

adhirS. n^yika ... ... 23 

ananvaya, al 48 

anukOla nl.yaka 6 

anukta-Sispada-vastu-utpiAkshl, al. ... 70 (trans.) 
anukta-guna(or nimitta)-vi4^sha-nkti, al, ...117a 
anukta-vishaya-vastu-utpiAkshd, al. ... 70 (trans.) 


anu-guna, al. 

anujn^, al. 

anupiAsa, al. ... m* 

anubhava... ... ... 

anumS.na, al 

anusayliud ndyika 

anUdhd 

anya-ukti, al 

anyarbhoga-du^khitS* n&3rik& ... 
anya-sambhdga-duhkhiti. n^yik^ 
anyokti, al. ... ... 

anyonya, al 

apasm&i-a, vyabhichdri bhdva ... 
apahnava-rdpaka-atisaya-ukti ... 

apahnuti, ah • 

aprastuta-prasarhsd, al 

abhiLdsha dasd 

abhisdrikd ndyikd 
abhMa rdpaka, al. ... 

amarsha, vyabhiohdri bhdva ... 

amita, al 

ayuktdyukta, al 

arthdntara-nydsa, al 

arthdlankara 

alpa, al 

avajnd, al 

avahitthd, vyabhichdri bhdra ... 

asm bhdva 

aaamgati, al 

asambandha-atisayokti, al. 
asambhava, al 


... 174 

166 

199, 201, 204 

39 

163 (trans.), 163g 

15 

15b 

...184 (trans.) 

22 

.M 22 (trans.) 
...184 (trans ) 
••• ... 132 

42 

... 73 (trans.) 
... ... 64 

... ... 100 

... 83 

17 

... »*• 55 

... ... 43 

.»• ...153i 

**• l55a 

154 

...IV. introd. 

131 

165 

•f* 42 (trans.) 
... ... 25 

119 

... 76 (trans.) 
*•* ... 118 


asiddha-dspada-pbala-utprdkshd, al. 
asiddha-dspada-hetu-utprekshd, al. 
aaiddha-visbaya-phala-utprdkshd, al 
asiddha-visbaya-hdtu-utprdkshd, al. 
asdyd, vyabhichdri bhdva 
dkriti-gopana, vyabhichdri bhdva 

dkshepa, al 

dkshepa-upamd, al. 


dgatapatikd ndyikd 

ddhara-mdld, al 

drthi upamd 

dlambana vibhdva 

dlasyd, vyabhichdri bhdva 

dvritti-dipaka, al. 

dvdga, vyabhichdri bhdva 
ukta-dspada-vastu-utprekshd, al 
uktarguna(or nimitta)-vis6sha-ukti, al 
ukta-vishaya-vastu-utpiAkshd, al 

ukti, al. — 
ati-ii. ... 
atiSaya-u. 
anya-u 
kdku-u. 
gddha-u. 
ohhpka-n. 
nir-u. 
parydya-u. 
praudha-n. 

16ka-u. 
vakra-u. 
vind-u. 
vivrita-u. 
vij§dBha,.u. 
vydja-u. 
samdsa-u. 
saha-u. 
svabhdva-u. 

ugratd, vyabhichdri bhdva 
utkapthd, vyabhichdri bhdva 
utsdha, sthdyl bhdva 
utkanthitd ndyikd 

uttara, al 

utprdkshd, al, 

uddtta, al 

uddipana vibhdva 
udvdga da§d 


70 (trans.) 
70 (trans.) 
' 70 (trans.) 
• 70 (trans.) 

... 41 
... 42 
... 107 
... 47a 
... 20a 
... 21 
131b 
44 (trans.) 
... 40 
... 41 
84 (note) 
... 42 
70 (trans.) 

...117a 
70 (trans.) 

... 193 
... 72 
102 (trans.) 
154 (trans.) 
... 187 
... 188 
... 194 
... 103 
... 166 
... 187 
... 189 
... 94 
... 185 
... 117 
... 183 
... 96 
93 
... 190 
. ... 43 
... 43 
••• 38 
... 18 
146a 
... 70 
... 192 
... .39 
••• 34 
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daJ4 

tm.mtlita, ai> ••• 
npan&gaaik^ vyitti 


upama, al. ••• ••• 

akshSpa-upamA • •• 
d.i!i.s]ia]DLa-tlpani& 

m&li.‘tipam4 

prativastu-upam^, al. 
rasaua-upanotfii 
upaxn^i^^ ••• 


Tipami 
^pa^x^ya 


toopain^ya, al. 


upain.6ya-ltipfc6paiii& • . • 

unm&da, vyabMoliart bb&va 

ull^sa, al 

ull^kKa, al. 

Odh& ••• ••• ••• 

ekavall) al< 


-- 

autsutya* TyabhioMrl bMva 

aapamyavfiohm 

kanishtbSi ... ••• 

kampa bb^lva t** ••• 

kani]QL& rasa ••• ••• 

karuDjS* ••• 

kalabdntaxita nayik& — 

k&ku-ukfci, al. 

IrS^raka-dipaka, al. •- 

k&rana-M-lilSi, al. ••• —• 

kSivya-artba-fiipatti, al. ... 

kfi-vya-linga, al • ••• 

k&vySiTtbfirpatti 
kilakiScbita bava ••• 

kubtamita b&va ».• «•< 

kalafa& ii&y3i& ••• 

krishiifiibbis&rik& ndyiki 

komald vyitti, al 

kaitava-apabnuti, al. ••• 

krama, al 

kramikS. al* • •• 

kriy&-Ti1pr4ks3i4l», al 
kriya-vidagdhd n&yikd 

krodba, bMva 

kbanditd nfi-yikd ... 

gainyd-iitprekBb& 
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7 
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94 
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sthfiyi hh&va ••• ••• 

••• 

... ... 38 
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••• 
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• •• 

... ... 34i 
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• •• 
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• •• 

... ... 43 
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... ... 190 
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... 

... ... Ifia 
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... 25 
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... 


... 9 
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... 38 
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BULLETIN OF THE EELIGIONSi OF INDIA. 

BY M, A. BABTH OF THE IHSTITUT DE PBANOE. 

(Translated from the French hy I)r» James Afomow.) 

I sliall follow in this bulletin the same order as in the preceding ones ; — I shall examine, 
in snccessionj the worhs relating to the Veda and Srahmanism^ which formsy in a manner^ 
the continnation of the’Yeda; in the next place those which bear on Buddhism; and its 
twin, Jainism ; and finally those which treat of that conglomeration of sects, observances and 
creeds which modem India continues to present to ns, a conglomeration which has not yet been, 
and, in fact, cannot be, defined, and for which I reserve the name of Hinduism* This arrange- 
ment cannot be considered organic or chronological, except to a certain extent. The second of 
these divisions, Buddhism and Jainism may, it is true, be easily detached form the rest,-— 
provided, however, that we replace them in our thoughts in the surroundings from which they 
arose, and which continued, side by side with them, to develop. This is not the case with the 
other two. Ancient Brahmanism cannot be separated from the Veda on one side, and from 
modern Brahmanism on the other, 'and the latter, again, is so intimately connected with all the 
branches of Hinduism that too sharp a division runs the risk of breaking vital connections. 
The discrepancies, no doubt, are numerous and sometimes of such importance as to appear, at 
the first sight, decisive ; nevertheless, it is equally difficult to make a sharp division either from 
a logical point of view, or according to chronology. The latter, in fact, for the ancient periods 
is often little more than fanciful, and represents the reflection of our own way of looking 
at the logic of facts. 

This is a difficulty which we meet, in fact, almost everywhere, hnt perhaps nowhere in 
snch a high degree as in India. Here, as far as we go back, we find_several traditions, equally 
rich, full in detafls, and systematic, but dates of absolute certainty occur only very late, 
when the periods of genuine growth have been over for a long time. No nation has ever been 
of so systematic a turn of mind and no nation has shewn more indiflerence to contradictions. 
Nothing ever incorporated in their traditions has completely vanished, and even what has the 
most modem appearance we may look to And again some day or other in their most ancient 
monuments. In very few cases only are we likewise able to ascertain which of their ideas are 
ancient or modem, and every attempt at an accurate division in some way lays itself open to 
objections. This is the reason, why we place, at the end of onr first section, the ancient Epic 
poem and the diflerent idstras, which are connected, or make pretensions to be connected, more 
or less legitimately, with the Veda, It is clear, however, from several ' important points of 
view, for instance from that of the theology of these works and frequently even from that of 
nmple chronological order that these texts cannot be quite separated from,, e. g., the Furdnas, 

1 From the Jtevue de VMstoire det BeUgions, pubUe^ sous la direction de M. Jean Seville [Annales dn Hneee 
Onimet^. 
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which we place in the third or lust section. In this case our excuse must be the English 
saying, ** the line must be drawn somewhere,” and also the fact, that this order, with the 
restrictions ]ust made, remains still the best and, in any case, the most convenient that can be 
imagined. 

I do not pretend to be any moi*e complete in this Report than I was in the preceding ones. 
Indian studies extend now over so vast a dominion, India itself has for some years taken so 
active a part iu them, that it is impossible to procui-e, still less to take notice of, everything that 
is of any importance. With a few exceptions, wdiere I merely mention the books, I shall only 
speak of such works as I have been able to personally examine. Even for these I shall try 
to be brief, whenever I am obliged to recur to matters already' treated in this Review, to avoid 
making too many repetitions, 

I, Veda and Brahmanism. Professor Max Muller has quickly carried to a successful 
completion the 2nd Edition of the text of the Hymns of the Rig Veda with the commentary 
of Sfiyana,^ for which he found in India not only a generous Maecenas, the Mahjiraja of 
Vijanagram, but also additional manuscript materials. 

After this renewed inquiiy and revision, both caiTied on, as before, with admirable fullness 
and care, the traditional text of the hymns may be considered as established definitively, and 
the restoration of the text of the commentary of Sayana has not much to expect from future 
discoveries. This edition, however, does not yet render it unnecessary to recur to the old one. 
The Indices are not included. But this is an omission of secondary importance, which, no 
doubt, will soon be supplied, and we may now consider as completed this great and noble 
work, with which the name of Prof. Max Muller will remain connected as long as Oriental 
studies are held in esteem, and when certain unpleasant differences, to which it has given rise, 
will long be forgotten. Not many scholars will be found in a single century who have been 
so lucky* 

Almost at the same time a native edition of the ^lig Veda and its commentary was publish- 
ed at Bombay.^ This edition is not, like other publications of the same kind recently made in 
India, a mere reprint. It is founded on an independent collation of excellent MSS. It has thus 
a value of its own, which Prof. Max Muller has readily acknowledged, and it does the greatest 
honour to the Theosophioal Society of Bombay, which has borne the expense and which, in this 
instance, has been working to bettor account than its sisters of Madras and Calcutta, Dr. P. 
Peterson, in editing [)ai'ts of the text and commentary of the Rigveda, had particularly iu view 
educational wants.* Nevertheless, he has not considered himself relieved of the, responsibility 
of a serious editor. His texts are his own, as he has taken the trouble to establish them anew on 
the foundation of MSS. Their contents are as follows : — (1) a selection of hymns accompanied 
by the commentary of Sayana and critical notes ; (2) the preface of Sayana and critical notes ; 
(3) Hymns from the Smmth Mandala with extracts from the Pada text with the commentary of 
Silyaua and critical notes. The latest of these different parts is the translation of the Preface of 
Sayaiia. It is an excellent introduction to the study of the style of the commentators, by 
means of an elaboi’ate and extensive specimen. The translation itself is a mixture' of literal 
version and more free paraphrase ; it makes us catch the progress of the living thought and the 
manner of composition peculiar to this sort of writings. Considering the aim of the book, I only 
regret that Dr. Peterson has not added the exact references to the quotations of Sayana, and that 
he has refrained from all comparison with parallel passages from the Preface to the eom- 

s Four vols., quarto, 1890-92. 

® p.igveda Saihhita, with la Commentary hy Sftyai?Aoh&rya, edited by BAjIrftm Sh^atri Bodas 3hivarto 
Sh&atri Core, 8 vols. oofcavo, Bombay : 1889-90. 

* P. Peteraon, Hymns from the {Itgveda,, edited with S&yana’s Commentary, Notes and a Translation, Bombay ; 
1888. — Handbook to the study of the Veda, Part I. Introductory, Bombay ; 1890— Part 11. The Seventh 
Jda^^ala with the Commentary of Sdya^a, Bombay s 1892. Those three volumns form Nos. XXX VI*, XLI. and 
XLUI. of the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
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ineutarj of the Taiitiriya Samhitd, Likewise, the notes, which bear only on the criticism of the 
text, would have been far noiore useful if they also included historical explanations. 

The traditional text of these ancient documents being once established, there still remains the 
more arduous task of interpreting them. We have to mention in this respect a longer series 
of efEorts of different tendency and value, the best of which, we must confess, leave us still far 
from our goal. I have already explained myself in one of the preceding numbers of this 
Eevieio on the translation of the hymns by Prof. Max Muller resumed in the Sacred Books of 
the Bast, and I have done so fully enough to think myself dispensed from recurring to it 
here. The translation published at Benares, by Mr. CrrifBLth.® comprehends like that of 
Prof. Max Muller the whole of the work. With this exception it has a quite different character. 
The object of the latter is to give the English and Anglo-Indian public a true representation 
of this ancient poetry, interpreted according to the method and general results of European 
criticism. It presents itself without any scientific apparatus, which, however, does not imply 
that it is not scientific. The author, who was the Principal of the Benares College for a long 
time, has a profound knowledge of the Indian languages and customs, and of the Indian mind, and 
for many passages one would be wrong not to reckon with the translation, though it lays claim 
to so little outward pi'etension. But it is wntten in verse, sometimes in very fine verse. 
Whatever may be the capability of Mr, Griffith* to render the Hindu metres into English, 
a capability which is no less splendid here than in bis translations of the Bdmayanxa and 
Kumdrasamhhava, it is evident that the literal exactness, often the only one that can be 
attained, had to be sacrificed more than once. 

After these versions, more or less complete or intended to be so one day,' and before 
passing to the works which belong to general interpretation, there remains for me only to men- 
tion some partial translations. 

M, V, Henry® has begun to publish the commented translation of forty hymns of the Rig 
Veda, which the late M. Bergaigne had prepared for his “ GhrestomatMe v$dique** completed 
and edited, but after his death, through the pious care of his pupil and friend. One finds therein 
Bergaigne himself with his incomparable masterly knowledge of the Rig Veda, his most scholarly 
conscience always on guard to control and coiTCct himself, and it appears more than ever 
regrettable that this keen intellect, at once so audacious and so cautious, has been taken away from 
us so prematurely in his full strength, before he could give us his last results. Professor Bollensen^ 
has giveii a translation of, and full commentary on, one hymn, T, 88, or I'ather a new text of this 
hymn, based upon conjectures. Professor Bartholomae® and Professor Aufrecht have dis- 
cussed single passages. Professer von Bradke® has declared himself opposed to an attempt 
(little justified) of introducing into the vocabulary of the Big Veda a set of new significations. 
He did not succeed so ^ell, I think, when taking up again after Prof. Geldner the hymn X, 
102, He exaggerates the comic element and makes a simple parody of it,^® Why should it have 
been impossible to worship Indra seriously in a legend fall of improper expressions and contain- 
ing certain details, whidli we may be sure excited hearty laughter in the audience ? Professor 
von Both, has tried to reconstruct the arani, an apparatus used in. the ritual for the produc- 
tion of fire,^^ and to shew what difference there is between the modern instrument and the more 
simple often mentioned in the hymns He has also applied himself to solve with that lucid 

® Salph T, H. Griffith, The Symtis of the J^igveda, translated with popular Commentary, 4 yols. in 8ro. 
Benares : 1889-92. 

6 In the M^moires de la Soci^te de UfiguiBUque de Paris, Yol. YIII. p. 1, etc., 1892. The published portion 
comprises the fourteen first hymns of the Chrestomathie: 

f Fr. Bollensen, Beitragezu,r Kritik des Veda," Zevtschr, der Deutsh, Morgenl&iid, GeselUchaft, XLY. (1891), p. 204. 

» Ohr. Bartholomae, Arisches, ibidem, XLIII. (1889) p. 664, and XLYI. (1891) p. 291.— Th. Aufrecht, Zw 
MrhUrung des J^iig VeJta, ibidem, XLY. (1891) p. 305. 

• P. von Bradke, Veber Vorvedisches im Veda, %bidem, XLY. (1891) p. 684. 

M Mn lu^iges Wagenrennen in AWndden, ihtdem, XLIII. (1889) p. 445. 

n B. Both, Indische's Pmerz&ug, ibidem, XLIII. (1889) p. 690. 
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simplicity which is the mark of every thing he writes two of the riddles of the hymn I. 164 
which consists of nothing but riddlos.^a Bat I fear he has stopped half-way. In both of these 
verses one body and one soul is spoken of, L e., objects between which the same relation exists 
as between body and soul, and which came to be designated metaphorically as such.i^ When 
taken literally of the soul and the body, the solution would in fact be very easy. 

In India, the interpretation of the V^eda goes back to Vedic times ; the Urdhmayias are in 
great part explanatory of it, and the separation of the words of the sacred text in the jpada* 
pdtha is a first attempt at grammatical analysis, incorporated directly into the SamhUds, The 
otlier branches of exegesis, pronunciation, prosody, grammar, metre, lexicography, the calendar, 
the assignment of the hymns to their authors and different divinities, are treated in a special 
seiies of works, of uncertain and various dates, frecj^uencly of very doubtful authenticity, the 
majority of which are called Vedftfigas, “treatises auxiliary to the study of the Veda.” 
Among them, a collection of the treatises known under the name of siJcsh n, is being published in the 
Benares Sanskrit Series.^® In the same collection the same editor has published a new edition of 
the Pratstthhyaoi the White Yajur with the commentary of IJvata and various appendices, among 
others the FmHjndsiitra with the commentary of Anantadeva, the Charmavyulia of Sannaka, 
with the commentary of MahidAsa, a Jatdpafala with the commentary of the editor.!^ This 
last work, which deals with the eight different ways of reciting the V"eda by repeating and 
inverting the words, and which, under its different forms, is said to be a part of the VikriiivalU 
of the old grammarian Vyadi, differs here from the two texts formerly published by Dr. 
Thibaut,!® and still more from another text published more recently by Satyavrata Sama- 
sramin, in the 

Less dry than these fragments of the work of YyAdi, which refer to the strongest complica- 
tions of the tradition of the Vedic texts, is the Byihaddevata of Saunaka, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica^'^ It is a kind of Anulcraman^, or index, which gives for every hymn or por- 
tion of a hymn of the Rig Veda, the divinity to whom they are addressed, the whole inter- 
spersed with short legendary stories in a remarkably unpolished and concise style, which 
make this collection less monotonous than those which have come down to us under the name 
of the same author. These latter, those at least which have been recovered up to date,^® appear 
to be intended to be included in this edition, for the third part (the fourth has appeared, but I 
have not yet seen it) contains at the end of the Brijiaddevatd the Arshdmifcramani, or index of 
authors, and the beginning of the ChandomiJcramani, or index of metres. At an early date the 
Sarvdnuhramani of KAtyfiyana seems to have taken the place of the greater number of these 
treatises, and to sum them up. They are very rare ; one of them seems to have been lost 

IS Zviei SprUohe Uber Lei>h~und Seelej Zeitschrift der JD. Morg, Qes» XLVI. 1892, p. 759. Compare a similar 
riddle drawn from a Jaina niiyukii, ibidem^ p. 612. 

1* Another shoit notice of Prof. Roth in reply to certain remarks of Bothlingk (ibidem, XLITI. p. 604) caused by 
a comparison made by Prof. Plschel, also, though indirectly, refers t? the Veda. Per Bock und das Messer, 
ibidem t XLIV. p. 871, Bohtlingk^s answer is found, ibidem, XLV. p. 493, and Prof. Pisehers, ibidem, p. 497. 

1*^ B hshdsaihgrah't, a collection of Bf^ksMs by Ydjdayalkya and others, edited and annotated by Pandit Tngala^i> 
kbaraVydsa. Benares, fasc. I.-III. 1889-91. The NdradtyaHksM has been published in the Ushd,!. fasc. IV, Calcutta, 
1890. Hr. Em. Sieg has edited the Bhdradi'ajaHkshd, cum versione latind excerptis ex commentario adnota- 
€ri^iiei& et exegetkis, Bgirvliwi, 189S. 

Raty'iyaneiiS Pedmdkkya of the Wnits Veda, with the commentary of Uvata, Benares,* 1888. The 

PrdtisWiya and the Chami!i.avyCiha had already been published by Prof, Weber in Yols. IV. and III. of the 
Indiache Studien. 

1C Das Jatlpatala, etc., Leipzig, 1870. 

w Ushd, 1, No. 2, Calcutta, 1890. The text is accompanied by the commentary of Gaiigfidhara, Compare in 
the same periodical, No. 1, a text on the same subject by a certain Madhus^dana (a modem author, who gives him- 
self out as a disciple and son of E^ishna Dvaipdyana), the Ashtavikrtivivriti where the six last verses correspond 
to the end of the second text published by Dr. Thibaut. 

Bnhaddeuatd j an index to the gods of the Rig Veda, by ^anuaka Acharya. Edited by RAjendrdla Hitra, 
fasc. I.-TV. Calcutta, 1889-92. 

One of them, the AnuvdkdnuJeramant, has been published by Prof. A. A. Maodonell at the end of the 
Sarvdnukrcmarit of E^tyAyaua, Oxford, 1886. 
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entirely. Tlie edition of Bajendraia Mitra will be welcomed as the last, but not the least, of 
the many services which the illustrious Hindu has rendered to the study of the antiquities 
of his native land. 

The treatises, which we have hitherto been speaking of, are properly maiinaTs. Their aim is, 
not to explain the texts, but to catalogue and fix certain facts presented by the texts. Further, 
this aim is still more specialized. Each treats of a single 7eda, more strictly of a single sdlM 
or recension of a single Veda, and they deal with them from the point of view of a single order 
of facts, of one discipline. Quite different is the Nirukta of Yftska, Under the guise of a simple 
commentary on an elementary dictionai-y, and though its immediate object is the etymological 
explanation of the words, it is really a treatise on general exegesis, where all the resources of 
interpretation are employed, and these explanations, though the Rigveda occupies the chief 
place, cover the whole of the Veda. Of all the works of this kind which India has left us, it is 
the oldest and, at the same time, the most comprehensive. The admirable edition, too, which 
Prof, von Roth gave us nearly half a century ago, marks one of the great epochs in the history 
of Yedic studies. The new edition, enriched with the commentates and all sorts of matter 
derived from native tradition, which, Pandit Satyavrata SftmaSramin undertook in 1881 in the 
Bihlioiheca Lidica is now, I suppose, completed.^® The fifth and sixth parts of the last volume 
contain the index and further a longei’ piece, NiruJetdlocka?ia or “ reflexions on the which 

is continued in the seventh, and is completed, I suppose, in the eighth, and in which the editor 
examines in detail all the questions which are connected more or less closely with the Nirukta, 
Satyavrata SA.ma4ramin is a bhaitdohdrya or doctor, and a sdmavedinov follower of the Samaveda 
by descent and profession. His training is founded, at least in the first instance, on the native 
tradition, and among living scholars, he is certainly one of the best specimens that the native 
system of education has produced. But at the same time he has a vei’y open mind, in no way 
inaccessible to influences from without, It is hard to say how far he has a direct knowledge 
of the works of European scholars. Ho mentions only Wilford, "Wilson, Goldstucker, and 
Bolitlingk ; for the edition of the Niruhla he has used that of Roth. But we easily see that, 
directly or indirectly, he has made himself quite familiar with, the chief results of their 
works. His position with regard to them is remarkably free and untrammelled. He 
criticizes them, adopts their opinions, or more frequently rejects them with complete 
independence. There is in him no tiaoe of blind hostility, or of a gloomy and 
stern orthodoxy, even in face of those solutions which shock his most cherished 
convictions. He has gained a sufficiently clear notion of history and its requii’ements, 
and his evident intention is to use a strictly hiatoi’ioal method and in this succeeds, 
but in his own way* though not without some misunderstandings (such as might happen 
even to European scholars), but with singular skill. His manner of explanation, moreover, 
though it is native, and on occasion uses the peculiar forms of Hindu logic, comes very near 
our own methods- These “ Considerations if translated into some generally understood 
European language would make a very respectable appearance, and were very likely written in 
part at least for Western readers. It would be a great pity if they were to remain unread 
here. They contain, in fact, a ooiupletP yi^w of all the sacred literature of India, in broad 
outlines (though abounding in details) from the point of view of Hindu, or rather Vedic, 
orthodoxy, by a native scholar, who is at once -conservative and daring; and this snminary, 
however strange its conclusions may sometimes appear, is so noteworthy, both for what it 
gives up and what it retains, that at the risk of wandering far from the Rigveda, and i»eturuing 
to it only after a long digression, I think it my duty to give at least a short summary of it here. 
To save time, I shall confine myself to stating the views of the author without attempting to 
discuss them. I shall pass quickly over theories, which when stmpped of their details 
are of importance only to Hindus ; and even then the digression will be long enough. 


U The Niruhta with Oommeutaries, Vol. IV. fasc. I.—VIII., Calcutta, 1883;-1890. The eighth part, the last 
I suppose of the work, has been published, but has not reached me. 
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The author has divided his essay into twelve questions, which taken together with their 
answers make as many chapters. 1, What is the Nirukta ? — By Niruhta, properly “ esplana^ 
tion of the meaning of words,’* we must understand here the second part of a book, whose first 
part is a dictionary, called Nighantu. The NiruMa is the commentary to the Nigliantu, 2. To 
which oE these two parts does the appellation Veddnga, belong ? — To the Niruhta and to the 
Nirukta alone. The Nighaniu is of a still higher authority, and is inferior only to the Jfaw- 
tras and equal to the Brdhmanas, from which it differs only in the way it has been handed 
down to us. 3. Who is the author of the book ? — The Bighaniu is contained in its entirety in 
the Brdhmanas, so to say in a state of diffusion. Like them, it cannot be assigned to a definite 
author, anti if we must name some author, we must go up as far as the p^ajdpati Kasyapa. 
As to the Nirukta, is it the work of Yaska ? 4. Who was this Ttlska ? — We have no direct 
evidence as to his personality ; he tells us nothing of his name or family. Tradition alone 
informs us that he was of the gotra of T^ska, a Paraskara, that is to say, a native of PAraskara 
or a descendant of a Paraskara, probably also a descendant of another Yaska named in the 
'Satapatha Brdhmana and a follower of the Yajnrveda. 5. Was Yiiska a rishi, or inspired 
author ? — He was not a nshi in the first degree, like those who “ saw” (revealed) the Maniras^ 
Further he was not a nshi iu the second degree, like those who published the Brdhmanas. He 
was not even a risM in the third degree, like the authors of the Veddhgas, to whom that title is 
also given; because his book, though rightly regarded as a Veddnga, is not one of the primitive 
Veddhgas, such as the Grammar of Paniui for they are enumerated in it as being six in all, the 
Nirukta itself included. It is therefore only by an extension of the term that we can give to 
Yaska the title mW; properly speaking he was a and dchdrya, a sage or teacher. 6. What 

portion of the Nirukta goes hack to Yaska ? — The first twelve books ; the two last books are 
Parisishtas^ or later additions. At the time of S&yana the fourteenth book had not been finally 
incorporated with the work; at the time of Devardja, the oldest commentator known, the 
uncertainty extended to the thirteenth book ; at Patanjali’s time these two books were not 
yet in existence. 7. What is the date of Yaska ? — Unfortunately there are no historical 
works in India, and it is hardly likely that there ever were any. There are many stories in 
the Veda, but they are only allusions, examples, comparisons brought in without any 
connexion, sometimes simply allegories. No intelhgenfe man will look on the Makdbhdrata as 
historical, still less the Purdnas and Upapurdnas, It will not do to use, for the ancient period, 
the commentators, like Sha^gurusishya, for example, who has no notion of the gross historical " 
anachronism he commits by confounding the rishi Haunaka of the IJigveda with the Saunaka, 
who had to do with the transmission of the Mahdbhdrata and the Eariva^ia. 

One work, and one only, the Bdjatarahgin^, can afford any satisfaction to those who are 
desirous of learning the truth about ancient India, but unfortunately it deals only with the 
kings of Kasmir. As to the other works whose supposed authority has been appealed to so 
rashly, such as the Kathdsaritsdgarai and its prototype, the Bnkatkathd of GunMhya, in which 
K^tyftyana, though later than PAnini by a thoosand years, is yet reckoned as his contem- 
porary, they are a mere tissue of imposture. Books like these deserve no better fate than 
to be thrown into the fire, now that they have unfortunately escaped the destiny that was 
properly theirs, — suppression at the moment b£ their origin. Under these conditions, all 
researches of this kind must be very difficult and uncertain. We must take indirect and 
unconnected pieces of evidence, bring them face to face with one another, join them together, 
and proceed, as it were, by feeling our way, at the risk of stumbling at every step. With this 
method, and with all these reserves before our mind, the following account seems most 

2® The Qrammar of 'P&yylni, newly edited and translated by Geheimrath von Bohtlingk, Leipzig, 1S86-7, is at 
present being translated in India : The Ashtdclh/yd/yi of Pinini, translated into English by Sri^a Chandra Yasn 
(Book I.), Allahabad, Indian Press, 1891. The translator gives most of the vdrUikas and adds the KiHkd vritti. 
Another English translation by Mr. Goonetilleke (I have only seen the first part) does not seem to have been 
oontinned. On Pflnini and his system, see Bruno Liebich, Pdnini Bin Beitrag Zur Kenntmes der mdUchm Liieratur 
und ChrammaUJe, Leipzig, 1891. 
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likely. Y^ska is clearly anterior to the MaMbhdrata, where he is mentioned. He is also, 
anterior to Patanjali, the author of the Malidbhdshya, who used his Niruhta, and who is himself 
older than the MaMbhdrata. This Patanjali, the author of the MahdbMshya, quite distinct 
from his namesake, the very much older author of the Yogasutras, must be placed between the 
invasion of Alexander and the foundation of Pataliputra. and as, according to him, this city was 
still in his time situated on the Sona, while in the time of Ohandragupta, according to con- 
temporary evidence,2i the Ganges alone flowed past it. his probable date is about 450 B. 0. All 
the arguments for a later date (and the author discusses nearly every one of them) are to be 
rejected. Before Patanjali there comes onr present Code of Mann, which he quotes without 
naming it. This Manusamhitd is a recast of much older sHtraSy such as those of the Mdnavas, 
and would more correctly be called the BhrigusaihUtd, from the name of its real author, a 
Bhrigu, who must not be confounded with the risMs who bear the same name. It is anterior to 
the' preaching of Buddhism and the rise of the doctrine of aJihhid (respect for everything 
endowed with life) by not less than two centuries, since it comes before the Rdmdyana^ which is 
itself pre-Buddhistic and quotes Manu. Since, further, it ignores the Baiva worship, which 
we know by the positive testimony of the Bdjatarahgiiii (!) to have flourished from the eighth 
century B. 0., we cannot go far wrong in putting it in the ninth or tenth century. Now Yaska 
is older than this Manmanihitd, for he agrees with it, without mentioning or quoting it ; 
the Manu, the author of a smriti, whom he does know, is quite different and much older. Yaska 
is older also than KafcyAyana, the author of vdrtHkas, who may be the same as the author of the 
Frdtadkhya of the White Yajurveda, but who must at all events be kept separate from the more 
ancient author of the Srautasdtra of the same Veda, and whom we may admit to have lived about 
1300 B. 0. But Yaska is later than Panini, the author of the famous grammar and father of 
all grammar (before him there was no vydharand), who must be placed about a thousand years 
earlier, about 2300 B. 0.^2 Between Yftska and Panini there comes again Vya^i, the author 
of the Samgi^aha and the Yikntamlli^ and his teacher Saunaka, the author of the RUcjprdtiidkhya, 
quite distinct from the other Saunakas, who are rishis : (all the Prdtisdiehyas are later than 
Panini). Y&ska himself must have been preceded by Panini by three or four centuries, and 
perhaps may be placed approximatively about 1900 B. 0. Before P9.nini there lived the heroes 
celebrated in the Mahdbhd/rata^ and the authors of the original sdtras of the six schools of 
philosophy and of the ritual sutras. Beyond these, there are only the inspired prophets of 
the Veda. 8. What is the Nirukta ? — The interpretation of the Veda. 9. What is the 
Veda ? — The Veda is the revealed “ science it is composed of two parts : mantra and 
brdJmana. As the word veda is met with in all the collections of Mantras^ and as these are 
anterior to the Brdhmanas, it is clear that this word, like most of its synonyms, originally 
meant only the Mantras^ and that it was only at a later time extended to the explanatory 
portions. The author then discusses the synonyms of the word veda : kruti, dmndya, trayi, 
names which are later, and the second of which, amndya^ has been extended by usage to books, 
which, strictly speaking, do not form part of the Veda, The third irayiy properly trayi vidyd, 
“ the triple science,’' is applied to the three kinds of Mantras, which are either rich “ verse," 
or yajus “ prose," or sdman melody, " and it is a mistake to see in this expression the proof 
that for ages there were only three Vedas, to which was added, in much later times, a fourth, 
the Atharvaveda. The two phrases **the four Vedas’* and trayividyd denote absolutely the 
same thing — the Vedas in their entirety ; the one phrase referring to the arrangement, the 
other to the form. Eor the Veda is in reality one, whether in the form of rich, yajus or sdmcm, 
and originally formed one whole. It was the rishi Atharvan, the first originator of the 

21 Among these onr author seems to reckon the Mudo'drAJcshasa ! It is well known Megasthenes places the 
city at the meeting of the two riTers. 

22 To justify this thousand years between Panini and Katyfiyana, the author appeals, among other arguments, 
to the differences between the language of the two, and discusses in this connexion the phrase devdndihyriya, as 
M. Sylvain Levi has done more recently {Jour. Mat. Nov.- Dec. 1891, p. 549)*, but who arrives, as we see, at quite 
different results. 
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sacrifice, who divided this whole according to the requirements of the sacrifice. He made in 
this way a first collection for the use of the liotri priest, the RilcsamJiitd ; a second for the use 
of the adhvarj/u priest, the YajmsanxUitd ; a third for the udgdtri, the SdmasaihUta, and a fourth 
collection containing what the superintending priest the 6rdhman, had to know in addition to 
the thi'ee first, the AtharvanccsamJiitd^ correctly so called by the name of the originator himself. 
To each of these collections there corresponds a collection of injunctions and explanations, 
which is its Brahmana,^Saiiihit^ and Brahmana together forming the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the SS.raaveda, and the Atharvanaveda. Then comes a discussion of the other synonyms of the 
veda : chhandas, svddhydya (properly that portion of the scriptures, varying with each individual, 
which every orthodox believer must repeat and study), dgama and nigama. The last term denotes, 
strictly speaking, a passage quoted for explanation, or as an authority. The Brdhmanas are there- 
fore really commentaries on passages taken from the Mantras, which are their nigainas ; later 
on they, in turn, served as nigamas to still more recent explanations. From the Y^eda considered 
as a whole the essayist goes on to treat of its two parts, mantra and hrdhmana» He discusses 
the word mantra and mentions the different kinds of mantras: invocation, prayer, praise, wish, 
etc. The collection of the mantras of each Veda is its Samhitd, It admits three chief modes of 
recitation (pdtha) : in a continuous text, samhitdpdtha ; with division of the words padapdiha ; 
with repetition and interlacing of the words, hramapdika ; this last mode is in turn sub-divided 
into eight vihritia, or varieties, as the repetition and interlacing are more or less complicated. 
In the progress of time and as a result of the accidents inseparable from tradition, there have 
crept into these samhUds certain minute variations, which form the different kdkhds, or 
“ branches.” One idhhd of a Veda is not merely a portion of that Veda or a chapter of it; it is 
the whole of that Veda, and whoever has studied one kdhhd of the IJigveda, for example, can be at 
rest in his mind ; he has studied the whole Rigveda. A dog whose tail has been cut o:ff is not 
the less the same dog. A more deeply reaching distinction exists only in the case of the 
Tajurveda, where several sdhhds make up the White Taj ur veda, and the others the Black 
Yajurveda. In this way the number of Safhhitds is in reality five, not four,^ Among these 
Saihhitds an attempt has been made to establish a certain succession in time; that of the 
Bigveda would be the oldest; those of the SIman and Tajus would seem to have been 
extracted later on, either in whole or in part ; that of the Atharvan would be a 
parisishta, or supplement to the rest ; in the Riksamhitd itself, the second mandala 
would appear to be a secondary addition ; the tenth a still later addition. If a 
merchant brings to market various kinds of fruits, to sell them more readily, he will divide 
them into as many heaps as there are kinds of fruit. Must we say that this or that heap has 
been made earlier or later than any other ? No doubt the fruits themselves were not grown 
all at once, but the division took place at one time. In the same way we may g^nt that such 
and such a mantra was “seen^* after such and such another ; but tbeir distribution between 
the various saifihitds was the work of one and the same arranger. From the first part of the 
Veda, the mantras, our author passes to the second the hrdkmana. This is either a command 
and declaration or an explanation and development (artkavdda), terms which he exa- 

mines at great length, both with regard to their use and the subdivisions which they include. 
The hrdhmanas must not be confused with the annbrdhmanas, which are simply imitations of the 
brdhmams^ and have only a certain likeness to them (brdhmanasadnsd) . 

The anubrdhmanas are nearly all lost ; the substance of them has passed in the Yedangas, 
the Mimdinsd, the Itihdsas, and the JPurdms, But parts of the anabrdhmams of the Sdmavada 
have been preserved (not to speak of what has been collected from this source in the Nida- 
nasdtra) : they are the minor Brdhmanas of this Veda. Sayana, it is true, took them for real 

88 The author does not say anything more on this head ; notably he does not explain the mixture of mantra and 
hr6.hmana, which marks the s^khds of the Black Yajurveda. The state of matters is not absolutely incompatible 
with his views, hut would have interfered with the apparent cogency of his demonstration. This and another 
which we sh^l note further on, is the only point of importance, which he may be said to have passed oyer inten- 
tionally. 
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brdhmanas. This is becanse Saya^ was not professionally a sdmavedin. He did not receive his 
knowledge of this Veda from the mouth of a guru. The commentary then, which he compiled, 
as best he could, is not a real sdmavedahJidshya in the eyes of the sdmavedtns, but a mere piece of 
of schoolboys* work. The brdhmana portion of the Veda has given rise, no less than the mantra 
portion, to ei’roneous speculations. Thus, with regard to the draryalms it has been maintained 
that they cannot have more than a single book (jidhydyc^, that they are nothing but pariSishtas of 
the Irdhrmms, that they are later than Pauini, that they do not form a part of the Veda, All 
this, unfortunately, shews that the knowledge of the Veda is dying out. If the precepts which 
enjoin the study of the whole text were still held in reverence, and not in words only, it would 
be recognised that there is not a single di^anyalsa which does not possess more than one book, 
that they are not found solely in the Irdkmanas, and that one of them is a part of the Sdmasam- 
hittt. Panini, it is true, teaches that the derivative dranyaha is said of a man, to designate 
him as an inhabitant of the forest, which has called forth the remark of KAtyayana that the 
same derivative may be used also of a road, an elephant, and of certain chapters (of the Veda). 
All that we may fairly draw from this is, that, at the time of PAnini, the word was not yet used 
to designate writings of this kind. To infer that these works were not yet in existence, would 
be the same as to say that in his time there were neither forest^roads, nor wild elephants. And 
it is just as hasty to exclude il^ieidramjahas from the Veda by means of a false interpretation of a 
passage of Manu.^^ There are, no doubt, drai^alsas which are questionable or notoriously 
spurious, like those of the fifth book of the Aitareya AranyaTca. That only proves that the 
l)rdJimanas, as well as the mantras, have their hhilas, unauthentic supplements, about which in 
other respects, however, tradition has never been entirely mistaken. No less daring opinions have 
been expressed with regard to the upanishads, which commonly form part of the dmnyaJeas, but 
several of which are to be found in the hrdhmanas and even in the saihhiids. The Upamshads 
would thus be later than Panini, because be does not teach that this word is used to denote 
certain parts of the Veda, But KAtyAyaua and Patanjali have not taught this either, nor have 
many other grammarians, some of whom are quite modern. Shall we be compelled to say that 
for this reason the UpanisTiads are very recent works ? Doubtless, there are unauthentic 
Upanishads, composed in imitation of the ancient, to give more credit to certain doctrines, as 
for example, the Rdmatdpant There are also some palpable forgeries like the Alla Upanishad, 
which cannot deceive any one. But those which form an integral part of the Vedic books are 
quite as authentic as those books themselves. Those Panini not only knew, but he knew the 
imitations of them, since he teaches the formation of a special and compound vpayiishathritya, 
to denote these imitations. Besides this, Panini mentions the Bhikshusutras^ which, if they are 
not our present Yeddntasiitras are at any rate their source, and must like the Veddntasutras 
have been based on the Upanishads. Lastly, Yaska knew and used the name upanishad, and 
YAska is older than PAnini, according to these same critics. How do they get out of ? 

10. What is the age of the Veda ? — All tradition teaches that the Veda is apaurmheyay 
that it is not the work of man. It exists from all eternity in the mind of the divinity : the 
wise men, who have revealed it to us have seen it, — did not make it. That being the case, it 
is nseless to look for its origin. But even if we admit, as the most ancient texts lead ns to 
suppose, that these sages, who mnst be thought of as living in time, were themselves the real 
authors of it, its origin would not be more easily determined on that account. We have seen 
above that Panini must have lived about 2300 B. 0., or in the first thousand years of the 
current yuga. Before him there lived the authors of the Kramapdtha, such as Babhravya ; 
befqre them, the authors of the BadapdtJia, such as 'Sakalya; before them again the authors 
of treatises like the Ihktantra, SakatAyana and others, and still further removed at the 
beginning of the yuga (3102 B. 0.) the editors of the KalpasHtras. Then come, always 

*** The passage in question is Manu, IV. 123, where we read the well-known prohibition to reciting the vich and 
yajus verses where the sdman yeraea are being sung. Onr author seos in this a prohibition to recite the one 
immediately ^er the recitation of the others, and explains it by the desire of Mann to spare the priest the painful 
effort of altering his voice from the seven accents of the sdmans, to the three accents of the other texts. 
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going back, the nsJiis, the authors of the anubrdhma/nas, such as Kusuruvinda, and, before 
them, those who composed our actual hrdhmanas, such as JVJahidSsa and many others. With 
these, we are fully into another yuga, perhaps even in another "kalpa (at least 4,300,000 B, 0.) 
But before them appeared the authors of the slokas^ amislohas and gatMs^ which have been 
worked up in the brdhmanas. Before these latter again, there was a period in which all that 
doctrine was in a state of scattered tradition, of simple sayings Qpravdday whence the correspond- 
ing designation of sruH, which has remained). And that age itself was preceded by another, in 
which the sacrifice was instituted, and in which Atharvan, once for all, constituted the sa%hhHds<, 
But these, again, were preceded by smaller collections, the mandalas, suhias, etc., which in turn 
presupposed the composition of mantras by a long series of rishis» Who would venture, at stich 
remote^ periods, to dream of a chronology ? All chronological research sets out from certain 
precise data, and here we have none. The very names of the rishis, which have been handed 
down, are often fictitious, as for example the names of divinities ; others, that have the look of 
being real names, such as Vasishfcha and Bhrigu, are, for us, outside of all time ; others, again, 
like Vasishtha and Kasyapa, are family names, which tells us absolutely nothing. In this con- 
nexion, the essayist says, I, too, am a Kasyapa, my father was a Kasyapa, and my son and 
grandson will also be Kasyapas. And what is true of the mantras is true also of the hrahmanas* 
All we can say is that they are later than the mantras, and that some of their parts are earlier, 
or later, than some other of their parts. But to wish to assign to a single one of these parts a 
definite epoch, is to be misled by a will of the wish. In the Aitareya Brdhmana, for instance, 
mention is made of a Janamejaya, son of Parikshit. Some have wished to identify him with 
the king of the Mabdblidrata, the great-grandson of Arjuna, and have made the deduction that 
the hrghmana is several centuries later than the great war. But, in that case,* it would be 
nearly of the same age as P4gini, which is impossible after what has been said. Similarity of 
name does not imply identity of person, or we would need to admit that the mantras of the 
Rigveda which mention a Bhoja, are later than Uvatfca, who wrote a commentary the Vedas 
under King Bhoja. You cannot roast a fowl and make it lay eggs at the same time. In the same 
way a false conclusion has been drawn from a sdtra of Panini,®® and a corresponding vdrttiJca of 
Katyayana, that the 'Satapaihabrdhnana was then quite new, while these texts shew that, in 
reality, then, as now, certain brdhmanas were recognized, not as absolutely recent, but as more 
recent than other hrdhmcstias. 

11. What are the subjects treated in the Nirukta ? — Here the seventh part comes to 
an end. This question, as well as the twelfth and last, to the commentators on the Niruhta and 
their date will fill the eighth part, which is published, but has not reached me. In the course 
of this analysis I have refrained from pointing out the many cases in which the arguments of 
the worthy dchdrya seem unsound ; it is equally useless to insist upon the extreme demand made 
on our powers of belief, which he makes on us with respect to a past, which, by his own confes- 
sion, has no history. I shall only add a single remark here. The author does not say a word as 
to the part that writing must have played in all this ; and this is the other noteworthy, if 
intentional, omission I have found. All that we find on this point is a passing remark that 
in the ** time of the HsMs^' writing was not used. According to him we are therefore compelled 
to believe, on the one hand, in the purely oral origin and transmission of this long series of 
Vedio works without any overlapping, each of them fixed in all its parts, before the composi- 
tion of the following one, and on the other hand, in the employment of writing in Iadi% some 
two or three thousand years before our era. Some words of explanation would have been 
necessary on both heads. To give some idea of the abundance of details presented by essay 
which have had to be sacrificed here, I must add that the portion analysed numbers 1/6 pages 
and that the dcMrya writes tersely. 

Eetuming after this long digression to the exegesis of the Veda, I must notice in the 

M The often disonssed mle IV. 3, 105 ; the author always writes y^jmvalhydm Mhman&ni in place of the more 
correct reading y&Jnavalle6m, 
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first place, the oontinnation of the Vedio Studies of Messrs. Fiscliel n-nii Qeldner.s^ In 
a very carefnl introdaotion the authors give a resumi of the history of the interpretation 
of the Veda, and, while attempting to do justice to everybody, have done their best to 
define exactly the points in which they disagree with their predecessors. The general spirit of 
their attempt has been criticized by me on the appearance of the first sei-ies of studies.*^ 
We recognize here, too, the same knowledge of the texts, the same philological attempt to 
go deeply into things and give back to India, a book which, after all, belongs to India; we 
recognize also the same daring. As in the first part, each will find something to take and 
something to leave, among all those fragments which defy analysis by their very richness and 
variety. I shall take objection to two points only, where the authors seem to me to go astray 
on topics which they dwell on at length; sport and Aetoerae in the Veda. The reader is com- 
pelled to cherish doubts as to the constant devotion to equine amusements attributed to the 
Vedio poets, and still more the ease with which Dr. Geldner detects and explains the language 
of the turf of those distant times, when we have difScnlty enough to understand that of to-dav. 
As to courtesans, it is certain that neither the Dawn nor the Apsarae are represented as chaste 
wives, but to assume from them the existence of a widely developed system of Aetaerae is to 
judge of a society too much by its nymphs and goddesses. 


General and detailed criticisms on these Studies have been written by Profs. 01denberg*fl and 
CoHnet,29 and Prof. Ludwig has devoted to them a long essay, very learned but very muddled 
and confused.*® With Messrs. Pischel and Geldner we always know at least what they mean 
and where they wish to lead us. Another essay of the same author directed ohiefily against the 
Prolegomena of Prof. Oldenberg deals chiefly with the reconstruction of the text of the 
Kigveda.” Here again the inherent difficulties of the subject do not seem to satisfy Prof. 
Ludwig, who writes as if with a determination to make his readers do penance. 


Want of cle^ness is not the shortcoming of the work in which. M. Hdrzel has fallen on 
the remarkable idea of counting and ckssifying the comparisons and metaphors of the Rigveda, 
in order to establish thereby statistics of the occupations and favourite pursuits of the Vedio’ 
peoples. To lend greater probability to the investigation he has compared the coiTesponding 
results furnished by the Greek poets. Those who know what sort of progress has been made in 
the interpretation of the Veda, — how questions like that of the knowledge of -the sea by the 
Hindus of that period are stiU under discussion, — can only look on. this laborious attempt as 
nothing but the whim of a man who has time to lose. We are also in the domain of fancy, but 
another kind of fancy, with M. Brunnhofer.*® M. Brunnhofer, who combines wide knowledge 
with a great deal of imagination, starts with a very true conception, namely that difierences of 
raw and lang^e have never been, either in the past or now, an unsuperable barrier between 
nations. But he ha,s let himself be led astray by it, and after several stages, is completely in a 
dream-world. In lus eyes, the Veda was composed by people who came from Afghanistan, 
Persia, Media, Parthia. the shores of the Caspian, from Arai-at, the Caucasus, the Black Sea, 
from everywhere, perhaps even from India. He discover in the Veda stanzas in the Zend 

yedieeJie Studwn. Ersier Band. SivMgart, 1889, ZwHier Band 1 Befl, 

“ Tome Xli P. 12^ » In the GStling Gel. Amt. 189(>, No. 10. 

and m ^ ^ *’*^^^* ^ ^ '^“1- IS- (1890) pp, 2S0 

189o!* Jffethode hH Interpraotion dee Eigveda in the AlTiandlungm of the Academy of Prague, 

“ Jleler d^$ EHtih dies Bigvedateaies, iUd. 1889. 

den dltesten '^Tan^Bxtiorisohe, geographische und etknologischts Untersuchimgen tiber 
1 T Qesch^hte, Leipzig, 1889. ~ Vom Pontus his sum Indus, EistoHsclgeogra. 
a oolleotlon nfv * ^ Leipzig, 1890. Culturwandel und Valherverhehr, Leipzig, 1890. This last book 
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language, the key of the legend of ^Oyrns and Queen Tomyns, and quite recent recollections of 
the invasion of Semiramis. An Atreya has even preserved for us a tradition of the taking of 
Babylon by Zoroaster in the year 2458 B, C., at which this Atreya was present, and which is 
known only through him. We sometimes ask ourselves if the author is talking seriously, as 
when he asks the Russian Government to send a scientific expedition to the steppes of Turkestan, 
in order to study the phenomena of the mirage, and confirm his view that the Hindus have 
hence derived their ideas of the Pitris, and of Mitra and Yaruna. In spite of the absolute want 
of sound general views M. Brunnhofer has a remarkable sagacity in dealing with points of 
detail, some of which are valuable. 

The question of the connexion of the Yedic Hindus with the Iranian peoples has always 
attracted the attention of Prof, "Weberj but without leading him into extravagances like those 
just mentioned. He has taken up the subject agaiu in an essay .3® The essay is not confined 
to this question nor to the Rig-Yeda, as he endeavours to followup the traces of the epic 
legend in the ritual literature (another seiies of questions which Prof. Weber was the first to 
put), but the problem of the north-west is always present in some form or other. The whole 
essay is a model of emidition, and is fnll, thorough and exact, with several daring digressions, 
which open up long vistas into the past^ but in which the use of hypothesis is never pushed 
beyond its proper limits. As regards the epic legends, the more they agree with what the 
Yeda has preserved or depart from it, the more we must, it seems, accustom ourselves to regard 
them, not as mere copies of these more ancient traditions but, with all the later systematisation, 
as a branch of parallel tradition, having in many cases a value of its owm. As to these countries 
on the north-west frontier they seem to have been in the earliest times very much the same 
as we find them at various historical periods, in the middle ages for example, when the 
table-land of Iran was India Minor, and to a certain degree down to our own days. In every 
age the Pathans have made inroads on India, either as invaders or by a process of slow and more 
or less peaceful infiltration, and in the early periods the Path^ns were not Musalmitns. 

Other works deal with conceptions peculiar to the Rig-Yeda, M. Koulxkovski has, in 
this JReview,^^ made a study of a certain number of epithets of Agni, aiid has built up, on a very 
slender basis, a whole pile of very hazardous conclusions as to the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Yedic tribes. M. Colinet has very carefully gathered together all the ideas 
hearing on the upper world.®® The almost unavoidable defect of an essay like this, is that, 
after reading it, we are hardly any further on than before. It was known that this upper world 
was the abode of the devas and the light, and it is easy to understand that it was also the abode 
of the jpitris and of Yama. But it is also the world of Soma, of the Apas, of Adibi, of the 
of the aszi, and of other beings, which should first of all be carefully determined, and M. Colinet 
doubtless does not flatter himself that he has always completely succeeded in this task. This 
would be to make clear the most obscure portion of the Veda, M. IShni has made a study of 
Yama, and has endeavoured by oomparisou with corresponding flgures in other mythologies to 

38 Alb. Weber, Episches ivn Vedischen Ritual in the Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Berlin, 23rd July 1891. 
In a later essay, Mhlt BdhlUa, ib, 17th November 1892, Prof. Weber has examined afresh a special case of 

these points of contact between India and Persia. We know that BM and B&bltka are in classical Sanskrit names 
of Bactria and the Baotrians, and it is generally admitted that in this form these names cannot go back further than 
the first centuries of our era. Professor Weber enumerates the works which are reckoned old, in which these forms 
are found, among others the VMt%1cas of Katy4yana, and the MaUhhdshya, which would thus be subsequent to the 
Christian era. But he agrees that Valhika, which is found in the Atharvasaihhita and in the Sitapathabrdhmana 
is a'name of Hindu origin, and has nothing to do with Bactria, and ho cites cases where the two orthographies 
have been confused. For another special case, that of the Tavanas, the Greeks, see Sylvain Levy, Quid de Graecis 
v&t&rv/in IndOTUtn, wonv/rnenta tradiderintf Paris, 1890, and a third essay of Prof. Weber, Di0 Griechen in 1‘ndien in 
the same Sitzungslenchie, 17 July 1890. 

8* Tome XX. p. 151, Lee troisfeueo sacrds de Rig-^Veda, 

88 Ph. Colinet, La nature du monde svpdneur dans le Rig-Veda in the MusSon, 1890. I have not yet seen another 
essay of M. Colinet on AdiU, which was presented to the Oriental Congress in London, 1892, Transactions, Vol.'I, 
pp. 396-410. A first sketch appeared in the Musdon, 189S •. t/tudeswrle motAditi, M. Colinet holds that in the 

Veda, the word AdM is always the proper name of a goddess. 
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reduce this conception to its origin in nature.^® Like many others he sees in Yama a solar hero, 
and we may accept this view, but I donbt if we can equally accept the further ideas which he 
adds of his own, of the rising sun, the sun in spring-time, the setting sun, the sun at night, etc. 
In a word, the book hardly marks any real advance. 

In this respect the work of Prof. HHlebrandt on the Soma is very different.®^ If there 
ever was a book to give hope to those who desire to see deeply into the Yeda, ,it is this. The 
position which the author defends is a new one j it is of the very highest importance, since there 
is scarcely a hymn which it does not touch on more or less, and from which it does not remove 
some troublesome problem; to put it shortly, the correctness of the position is, in my opinion at 
least, proved. In the whole Veda, Soma, not only, as was formerly believed, in a few late®» 
passages but in numberless places, designates the moon, conceived of as the recipient of the 
celestial soma^ the food of the gods> of which the terrestrial soma^ offered in the sacrifice, is 
the symbol here on earth. These three meanings are nearly always present at one and the 
same time ; in certain cases it is difficult to say that the text passes from one to the other, 
so closely are they interwoven, whether intentionally or simply in consequence of the long 
employment of the same formulae. This fundamental proposition of Prof. Hillebrandt’s 
book is laid before the reader with such a wealth of proof, is followed up so patiently 
in all its consequences and in its smallest details, that it must be received, in our opinion, 
as one of the most enduring conquests of Vedic philology. Henceforth, whenever the 
celestial so'ina and its peculiar attributes are discussed, we shall know where to look for 
it. The terrestrial soma is treated as carefully as its* celestial homonym. The description 
of the plant, the preparation of the sacred liquor, the utensils employed, the use made 
of it in the sacrifice (no doubt in daily life too), are examined in detail, and determined 
as accurately as the texts will permit, which refrain intentionally from definite expressions. 
If I had any doubts to give utterance to, it would be in regard to the secondary positions taken 
up in the book, where a whole series of other divine figures are more or less identified with the 
moon. In the case of Visvarfipa, the son of Tvash$ri, the sun, who is the moon conceived of as 
a demon, I think that Prof. Hillebrandt is successful ; I am doubtful as to B|ishaspatiand Apam^ 
nap^t, who are rather other forms of Agni, though both names do occasionally mean Soma, To 
shew too ready an acceptation of syncretism in the Yeda, is to bring everything into confusion. 
Much less still am I persuaded that Yama, who is also an offspring of the sun, was ever, the 
moon. But it is difficult to make a discovery and not overstep its limits a little. Among the 
points where Prof. Hillebrandt goes too far, there is one, however, which I cannot pass over in 
silence, recurring as it does over and over again. lU his view the Vedic religion? from being 
solar, became a lunar religion. This, I think, is far from the case, and it became the one, just as 
little^ as it ever was the other. If the Hshis of the Yeda had been worshippers of the Sun, the 
Moon, the Fire, they would have told us so in clearer terms, and Prof. HillebrandPs discovery 
would have been made long ago. This discovery throws a new light, not so much on the* 
religious ideas of the rishis, as on the origins, or some of the origins, of these ideas, as well as 
the origins of the practical part of their worship, and of the forms in which they clad their 
thoughtSi The service which he has done is too great for us to spoil it by pushing it too far, 

1. Elmi, Der vedische Mythus des Ya/ma, v&rgUch^n Trvit den analogen Typen der per^chen, griecMschen, un 
germaniechen Mythologie, Strassburg', 1890. 

Alfred Hillebrandt, Vedische MythoUgie, Erster Band. Somajind verwandte Gutter. Breslau, 1891. 
s* Professor Hillebrandt ranks me along with those who defend this view, and I cannot blame him for doing so, 
sinoe it is expressed in my ReVigione of In>4ia, and, up to the present I have nowhere formally withdrawn it. But, in 
fact, I have long ceased to hold it, and have aorrived at opinions which are •F imdaTwe'P tally the same as those of Prof. 
Hillebrandfc* and that partly for the same reasons — th& identity of the amrita and of the soma, and the constant 
belief of the Hindus which places the food of the gpods within the moon. If, as I suppose, the second English edition 
of my book simply repeats on this point the first edition : this second edition is quite unknown to me ; up to this 
moment I have not even seen a copy of it. Snob a thing could not have happened in the life of the late Mr. Nicholas 
TrCLbner, who had both learning and delicate taste. If the present managers of the firm that a book on India 
can be reprinted after six years without additions or alterations, the next French edition will undeceive them. 
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and trying to find out, for example, in the midst of Vedic sui’roundiiigs, fully developed moon 
festivals. For those who composed these songs. Soma and Agni had long ceased to be the moon 
or the fire and had become universal principles of life, just as Indra and Yaruna had ceased to 
be the sky, and had become celestial kings, to be in turn drawn into and lost in the eddies of 
mystical speculation. The incoherences of the language of the hymns would have no meaning, 
if not this. 

Here I could close the list of works on the Rigveda, the least pretentious of which 
serve some purpose. But, however, unwillingly 1 find myself compelled to return to the 
works of M, Regnaud and speak of them at some length. M. Regnaud, like many others, feels 
very keenly the imperfection of the state of Vedic studies, and cherishes the veiy praiseworthy 
desire of finding a remedy. But I must confess that he seems to me to be on a completely 
wrong track. In the previons Report (T. XIX. p. 127) I mentioned two of these essays, which 
liave appeared in this Review^ and tried to say in a few werds all the good I could say of them, 
perhaps a little too much. I also took exception to some things, to which M. Regnaud replied 
on p. 348. In these criticisms of mine he imagined he saw the effect of advancing age, and 
from a motive of kindliness, for which I tender him my thanks, he expresses his regret that I 
have passed the age of fifty. This I regret I feel* as keenly, perhaps more even than he, but 
I do not think that my years have at all affected my criticism of his work. But if I had any 
doubt on this point, M. Regnaud himself would have removed it. On this same page 348 he 
has given ns again a specimen of his method. He asks how the epithet 7lo^r^, the name of a 
class of priests, could have been given to Agui. The best means of learning this would surely 
be to investigate the functions of the hotri, to examine, with this end in view, the innumerable 
passages in which the word is found, to find out also if Agni has not other similar epithets,' 
such as nf^htriy pobri, aclhvaryu^ etc. M. Regnaud’s method is more expeditious ; he is content 
with knowing that the word rests on two roots originally identical both in sense and form, 
meaning — (burn, shine, manifest) make to understand,^® pour out, scatter, etc.,” and the thing is 
done. Frankly, I do think that even at twenty I should have been too old for a method like 
this. I am not able to review in detail, in this place, these Vedic studies, which are besides 
already quite familiar to the readers of this Review, They consist uniformly of a “ preface on 
method,*’ (as if there were a peculiar method for the Rigveda) followed by translations of 
whole hymns or isolated passages. What this method precisely is would be difficult to say at 
a first view in a few words. We see chiefly that M. Regnaud claims to continue the work of 
Bergaigne ; that the Rigveda has been little understood because various bad systems have been 
applied to its interpretation; that this would be altered with a good system ; that the Rigveda 
is a primitive book, the most primitive we can imagine, one in which nothing is fixed, but in 
which everything, both ideas and language is in process of formation ; that it also may not b© 
primitive in its entirety, (we must always take care to be in the vanguard, and be on the out- 
look against what perhaps will be the opinion current to-morrow), bu-t that it is absolutely 
primitive in its materials, (but where we ai*e to draw these materials from is not said). All 
this is, at first sight, a little confused evidently the correct method is as yet only 
in its beginnings. As to translation, we see that on the other hand this is very simple : 
we have only to depart as much as may be from our predecessors, to frame our etymologies 
according to linguistic theories which are not approved of, as far as I can se^ by the students pf 
language, aud without any great care for the rudimentary principles of philology. It is not 
sound philology, for instance, to translate dalcsliind, by offering, which is not a ^eyppepov, 
because it is “certainly allied with the root dds-das to give, make an offering, or in verse 7,^® to 
make pstrihshitos a simple adjective, with the meaning, “ containing, enclosing,” and further in 
the locative case from the mere desire of change, and contrary to all feeling for the usages of 

s® Bather call” ; the xneauiugs which I have put within brackets do not exist either in classical Sanskrit nor 
in the Yediclangnage. 

« T. XXI. pp. 63, 801 ; XXIL p. 302 ; XXIIT. p. SOS ; XXV. p 65 ,• XXVI. p. 4S. 

Thongh very well put, M. Segnand’s powers as a dialectician are not in question here. 

Ev. 1. 123, 1. T. XXI. p. 70, dal does not exist. Rv. 1 123, 7, ihid, p. 81. 
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the language. But this mode of procedure is comparatively harmless when M. Kegnaud has to 
deal with a fully commented text as here, though even then it sometimes plays him a bad 
trick. Further on, for instance, he takes Hymn III, 1, which has been translated and 
annotated in the Vedic Studies by Prof. Geldner, to whom, we may mention, he deigns to 
give a certificate for proficiency in grammar, such as he has given to Bergaigne. Prof. Geldner 
thinks he sees in this hymn a very clear distinction between the celestial and the terrestrial 
Agni, and has naturally drawn a little on his imagination, for things like that are never 
clear in the Veda. M. Regnaud, who, from the first, holds fast by his “system,*' and will not 
hear of a celestial Agni at any price, thinks he sees in it only the terrestrial Agni, the fire on 
the altar, and, as a matter of course, composes another romance. Let us admit that his notion is the 
better of the two ; all that I wish to do is to shew, by an example, at what price he has gained it, 
and what confidence we can have in its author. In the second verse^® g^h becomes a masculine, 
which it certainly is not here, because of the formula in which it occurs ; vardhatmh, a middle 
form, is translated like a causative ; the division of the jpddas is neglected in the most awkward- 
way at the same time the question whether the priest who recited the hymn also fed the fire 
is got over very summarily lastly duvasyan, which is a third person plural (it has no accent), 
is taken as a participle, and, I am very much 'afraid, a future participle, which would be one 
barbarism more. All this in nine words, because M. Regnaud has understood Prof. Geldner’s 
German quite as little as the Sanskrit original. As methods go this is one, but not a good one. 
I shall only mention the strange interpretation of VIII., 102 (91\ 4,^® where Aurva becomes the 
outpoured butter, metaphorically personified. Bhfigu, the flame also personified, and Apiiavana, 
another metaphorical synonym of fire which M. Regnaud refrains for the moment from explain- 
ing, but for which he will certainly have an explanation ready when wanted. And they were not 
only such in their origin, to be re-discovered now by the clear eyes of M. Regnaud ; they were 
so for the rishi too, who could recite without a laugh ; “ I invoke the fire, as Butter poured 
forth, as Flame, as Fire (invoke it)."^® Daring as this may seem, M, Regnaud affords us plenty 
more examples ; for, in the meantime, the “ system " has been brought to perfection and 
reduced to a formula ; the key of the Yeda has been detected and M. Regnaud does not need to 
take any further precautions. This key is, that there are no deities in the Rigveda, there are 
only two igneous elements, fire and an inflammable liquid, agni and soma, whose constant union 
is the sole theme of the rishis; all the rest is delusion and rhetoric. Like most wrong-headed 
ideas, it has not sprung up of itself, but has its origin in a grain of truth. It has long been noticed 
that divine personages are not always taken seriously as such in the Veda, and that the sacrifice 
is at least as much an opus O’perans as an opws operatujn, and that not in the sense in which every 
act of witchcraft is, but as a primitive rite, anterior to every thing, and rendering the gods, in 
a way, superfluous. A whole school of the Mtmaihsa went, in this respect, quite as far as 
M. Regnaud : for them the gods existed only in the iabda (we would say in the letter) of the 
Veda, And so in spite of their scrupulous piety in the litnal, they were looked on as atheists. 
This, in the risMs, has been called syncretism, and has been regarded as the result of advanced 
speculation, acting on a religion, which was in process of dissolution, not of formation. 
In M. Regnaud's view, it is quite the other way ; it is neither syncretism, nor mysticism, 
nor speculation of any sort, the simple union of the fire and the liquid butter is the primitive 
germ, the key of the Yeda, and of all Indo-European mythology. To attain Ifchis result, we 
must first clear the ground a little. If there are no gods, it is clear we cannot speak of belie v- 

44 T. XXII. p. 302. 45 T. XXII. p. 311. 

Still more so in the second half verse, where nearly every word is taken wrongly, •Lidatha, among the rest, 
whose etymology M. Regnaud fancies he has proved, without having been able to convince any one else of its truth. 

*7 To M. Regnaud this presents no dlfdonlty, but with the standpoint which he occupies, is there anything 
that presents a difficulty P 

*8 T. XXXIII. p. 313. 

44 This tastefal interpretation is only a part of a long proof of how the myth of Aurva took its rise in the 
mi su D derstanding of this verse, where the appearance of such-like misapprehensions is exhibited as a discovery. 
Do^ M, Regnaud not know this is as old as the beginning of Vedic studies ? -MCan he have forgotten the god Kcl ? 
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lag and having confidence in them. We are next told that the word iraddhd,^^ by which this 
sentiment is expressed in the Veda, has not this meaning, thattheological^i faith is too abstract a 
notion, and savours too much of reflection for so eaidy a book, where everything is simple, 
material, and tangible ; that iraddhd here means what it has never meant since the existence of 
language in India, “ gift, offering.” This M. Regnaud tries to prove by the Latin credero, 
“whose primitive meaning is, without doubt, to give, restore, trust by means of tuo 

signification “ of the roots ilath^ imtk and sran^ variants of irad which mean to send, 

restore, detach, etc.,®^ by “ the constant nse of the derivative (or the variant)®^ si'dddha in 
the ritual and techuical sense of a libation made to the manes in a word, by a succession of 
translations, which M. Regnaud looks ou as “ perfectly convincing,” but which will be accepted 
by no Vedic scholar. If there are no gods, there must consequently be no prayers. And, in 
reality there are none : as he shews us further on,®^ not by a “ detailed proof,” which would bo 
too long,’ bub by a method of procedure which “very happily” leads to the “same result; av 
much less cost.” Niuety-niue per cent, of the Veda has, it is true, very much the look of 
being prayers ; there is nothing, it would seem, that the gods are not asked to grant or to 
avert. These are all merely phrases, or passages which have been wrongly understood. The 
texts are as clear as day, we must only torture them to understand them. The whole of thin 
article is simply topsy-turvy. How can I prove to M. Regnaud, if he will not see it, that 
tam ma smh srija varchasd means (Agni) grant me splendour,” and not “ (Agni) make me 
flow on with thee,” that is to say, “ cause that which I am making flow, to flow,” ? that sam 
md agne varchasd srija sam prajayd sam dyusjid^ means “ Agni, grant me splendour, offspring, 
a long life” aud not “Agni, make me flow on by thy splendour, by thy production, hy thy 
warmth” ? that I, 23, 22, means “ 0 Waters, carry off whatever evil has been done by me 
whatever violence I have committed, or what I have sworn falsely ” and not “ 0 Waters 
(which I make flow on), carry off all what in me is difficult of approach (let not that flow 
on which I do not cause to flow) or what I have hemmed in (prevented from flowing 
on) or what I have closed in, inasmach as I have not caused it to flow on.®^ “ The root 
lap,” says M. Regnaud, on this, “ is generally taken to mean ‘swear, curse.^ It has this mean- 
ing, it is true, in the classical literature, but from a wrong interpretation of its Vedic meaning. 
Baj?, for icAttp, seems to be a doublet of hsliap^ which means ‘that which covers, envelops/ or 
‘ darkness, night / compare the Greek trKirras^ crfceVo), o-« 7 rafc* etc.” M. Regnaud often appeals 
to Bergaigne. Now, if he can shew me. in all Bergaigue’s works, a single specimen of sleight 
of hand like this, I shall consent, from henceforward, to admit that he is right in the whole 
question. 

At this point we have come, for this time at least at the end of this long and doleful 
journey in the realm of absurdity, and are now in a position to read with advantage the volume 
in which M. Regnaud has embodied his most recent researches,®® 

«o T. XXV. p. 61, 

n A great deal can be done with words in tcoi. No body ever took sraddhA in the Veda for faith in the sense of 
St. Paul or St. Augustine, But I cannot see that there is anything so subtle in it when reduced to the simple act 
of belief or non-belief in the power or the existence simply of such and such a god. The most primitive tribe we may 
imagine had neighbours who did not believe in their gods (of course if they had some) and the Vedic were in 
position, they knew peoples who were anindrdLh who did not honour Indra. ** 

M “ Tq give,” of course, but to give of trust ; dehituw^ is always the correlative of crBdiiwn, 

Which assumes for StoddhA something like the meaning of ** the deposition of the gift,’* or sometlung similar. 

Again an inaccuracy. is surely a derivative and nothing but a derivative- But then it is clear that 

the original and the derivative cannot both mean ** gift.” 

Hero, as always, an inacouracy. ^rdddhCL means the whole ceremony, wnich is very complicated, never a liba^ 
tion, a single offering. M. Regnaud would have made a point by paying attention to this, for this would have let him 
explain irdddha, by “ the ceremony which has to do with the oflferingfs.** But habit is a second nature, 
w T, XXVI. p. 48. 

The bracketted words are added by me, and are taken from the annotations of M* Beguaud. 
w lie Rig-Vein et lea originea de la. mythologie indo~ewropSenne. Premiere partio (fornung the first volume of the 
BibliotIUque d*4tuie» in the Anniles da Masde Qaimet), Paris, 1892. 
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Shall I give an analysis of this wort, the result of hasty studies, oari-ied on from hand to 
mouth, but with a great air of confidence, which we are, nevertheless, tempted sometimes to 
look on as a prolonged mystification ? As to matter or method, we do not learn anything which 
we did not know before ; the fire and a liquid, their union or, rather, mutual transformation, in the 
flame of the altar, the liquid becoming fire and the fire becoming liquid : the whole horizon of the 
authors of the Veda is bounded by this ; they see and seek for nothing beyond. They sit beut 
before the fire like alchymists, intent on their irngnum ojpus, but a magnum opus which seems 
to have no purpose. At least M. Regnaud himself does not appear to have rightly grasped 
this purpose, since, here again, he does not tell ns what it is, and the explanation of this 
curious state of mind is put off till later, when no doubt he will have pulverized the 
gods of Greece, as thoroughly as those of India. For the time being, he is content 
with establishing the fact, that the founda’fcion, the only real foundation of the Veda, is the 
act of pouring into the fire, to feed it, an inflammable liquid, oil, or spirituous liquor : — . 
facts which are proved by him “according to the meaning of the texts and common 
sense.*’ Putting aside for a moment the texts, let us look at this common sense. 
What it tells us is, that if the soma helped to feed the fire, it must have been inflanmable, and 
must have been an oil or alcohol. But sound sense makes us also see clearly the uulikeness of 
this conclusion. The plant which yielded the soma (and provisionally, till we are enlightened 
hy a revelation from above, we must believe that it came from a plant) was probably ground 
up iu water, and the liquid so obtained was itself mingled, not only with milk and other 
substances, but also with water, all of which scarcely harmonizes with the notion of an inflam- 
mable oil. It was drunk and produced excitement and intoxication, which agrees wdth this 
notion still less. On the other hand, can we, without further consideration, attribute to the 
Hindus of that time the knowledge of distillation ? For every other spix'ituous liquor obtained 
by fei'mentation, wine included, even though very strong and in a perfectly pure state, even 
without any addition of water, would have extinguished the fire rather than have quickened it. 
Eveu the fermentation must have been feeble, for the soma is not described as a liquid which 
could he kept j it seems that it was prepared when wanted. The texts tell, or seem to tell, us all 
this, and we have no right to throw their testimony overboard, like M. Regnaud. Further, 
we cannot call to mind, in other later texts, a so?)ia more or less different from that 
which, being cei'tainly mixed with water and not fermented (it had not to be more than one night' 
old), did not put the fire out ; a fire, that, .it must be remembered, consisted of a few small 
faggots. We may imagine that the Hindus had in time substitutei other plants in place of 
their soma; but how could they have lost the art of distillation, if they ever had it ? How could 
they have given up the use of an oil to feed their fire ? Things aud ideas may change, but 
usage is commonly permanent. This conclusion, then, lands us in serious diflSculties, and 
common sense bids us, in such a case, re-examine the promises with care ; is the soma really 
the food of Agni ? If, indubitably, the texts answer iu the affirmative, then and then only, we 
must admit ifc to be true. On this point, there is on the first page of the book, a note which 
we cannot read without regret, where M. Regnaud asserts that Prof, Hillebrandt in his work 
on “ the god Soma” has only seen one thing, namely, that the soma was also poured on the fire. 
Oan he have read Prof. HillebrandPs book, and not destroyed his own ! The truth is that, if 
Prof. Hillebrandt has seen only this, it is because this is the only thing to see. Nowhere, in. 
no text, are we told clearly that soma is the food of Agni, that the soma is poured into the fire 
to nojjrish it, and make it blaze up. Agni is fed on butter and fat, he devours the wood and 
the raw flesh, if he drinks the soma, it is as a god and companion of other gods. The 
P'ls are the d&oas, chiefly Tndra, who drink it and have drunk it from the first in heaven, and 
in the solemn sacrifices, who get their share of it here on earth, part of which was cast into 
the fire to make them approach, we know not how or in what quantity. But we must think* 
to what these symbolical acts are commonly reduced. The officiating priests drank the 
remainder. It is true that in. M. Regnaud’s eyes these devas are the flames, that ludra i-s 
another name for Agni, that ihe officiants are probably also the flames, that the heaven has no 
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existence, and that consequently no one could drink there the soyna. But this is the Veda of 
M. Begnaud, and we must not begin by believing in it if we are to criticize it. There remain 
then for ns only the texts, the unfortunate texts, to which we must at last return. Sad to say 
they exist only to be the victims of the theory. All this is purely d priori construction, though 
M. Regnaud were to assert the contrary a hundred times. It is not from the texts that he has 
learned that prithim . . . yachhd nah sarma saprutkah means, “libation, make flow on our libation 
which extends itself,” that Indrdvariina . • asmahhyam sarma y>iclihatam means “fire alight and 
fire enveloping, make the libation flow on for ns.” No, once in possession of his key,” he applies 
it to every “lock ” to see if it will fit. And it fits, but at what a price ! This fourth chapter, 
not to speak of others, is so marvellous that we ask if it is not meant as a refutation of 
the whole systern by a reduotio ad absurd um. That the Vedic dictionary is far from perfect, no 
one will deny. The later literature, from the hrdhmaltas onwards, the next oldest monuments, 
is an uncertain guide, partly because certain words have gone out of use, or because their 
meanings have undergone an essential change of meaning ; still more, because the writers 
indulge in tidfling speculations with some of them,®® and this again is a point in which every 
one is agreed. Our task is not to create a system that questions everything, by starting with what 
is obscure, but to go on continuously from the known to the unknown, from what is certain, 
to what is doubtful, and above all to be content with moderate gains. Has M. Regnaud taken 
this course ? I can only compare his procedure to that of a woodman in a forest which must 
be cleared. Everything falls before him, not only technical words, terms which are uncom- 
mon, or which have early gone out of use, but the best authenticated, the commonest words, 
which have always remained in the language, and have given rise to derivatives, and passed 
into the dialects. How can we take seriously oracles like the following, in which prishtha^ 
which is identified at a stroke of the pen with jprw/iia, means no longer “back,” but “that 
which is turned;” in which paryuTt does not mean “joint,” but “that which flows;” in which 
parvata, adri, giri, sdnu do not mean “ the rook, the mountain,” but “ the libation ; ” in which 
grdvan is not “ the stone,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is “rapid; ” in which barkis is no 
longer “the grass,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is “ strengthening ; ” in which dyaus is 
no longer “the heaven,” pHthivt is no longer “ the earth” but the libation, inasmuch as it is 
“set on fire or not set on fire;” in which antariksha “the atmosphere,” becomes the libation 
“enveloped,” that is to say, “not lit;” vyoman “space” becomes the libation “which 
nourishes ; ** iu which mciTiusJivaTitf an adjective which does not exist and for good giammatical 
reasons, but which is said to mean “provided with soma,” is made in the neuter into 
manushvat which is a synonym of another adjective manurhita, and means like this, “ so far as 
provided with soma; ” in which pavitra is what serves not to “ purify,” hut to “ light ; ” in 
which pur does not mean “town,” but the libation as “ nourishment ; ” in which arani is not a 
piece of wood, but the libation as “ moving,” and in the dual “the libation which moves, and 
which does not move ; ” in which samvabsara is not the year, but the libation, as “ having its 
calf with it ? ” All these little etymological jokes are brought about by means of Sanskrit of 
all periods, and one-half of the dictionary is used to destroy the other. We may imagine after 
this whab will become of phrases, combinations of words and whole hymns when reconstructed 
with the same skill and philological care. 

We have an example of this in chapters six and seven, where M. Regnaud examines in 
order, at the expense of several hymns, “the metaphorical origin of the myth of the Dawn,” 
which is also, to him, merely a form of the ever-recurring libation, and “ the alleged myth of the 
descent of Soma,” i, e., its deKScenfc from heaven, one of the best ascertained beliefs in the whole 
Veda We find other examples in the last part of the book (which is not so much a book as a 
collection of articles printed together) — an appendix which gives an explanatory translation of 
the thirteenth book of the Atharvaveda, undertaken as a reply to that of M. Henry, and intended 
to shew M. Henry how it should have been done. It is an occasional essay, only included iu 


M Exactly as M. Regnaud does in all seriousness. 
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this volume because written in the same spirit and with the same method, and which the author 
would have made more telling against M. Heniy, if he had not added a translation of his own to 
his criticisms. I shall have to speak further on of the work of M. Heniy. Ji/Ieanwhile I shall 
only say for the benefit of those readers who are not specialists, that they need not take alarm 
at all the accusations of “wrong meaning^’ and “opposite meaning” which are brought against 
this translation of M. Henry; this only means that M. Henry translates differently from 
M. Regnaud, on which we must congratulate M. Henry. No one knows better than he that his 
ti’anslafcion is and could be a simply tentative one, and that it is laid before us only as such in 
a spirit of genuine modesty. 

But we do not mean to say that M. Regnaud’s work contains nothing of value. Far from 
it. M. Eegnaud is a worker and investigator. If as a student of language he is combated by 
the students of language, if as a philologist by the philologists, no one will deny him an active 
and original mind, a vigorous style of argument, and great keenness of observation. A fixed idea 
is quite compatible with the latter gift, an'd often sharpens it. In the negative part of his book, 
■where he detects the weak places in his opponents’ armour, the want of strengili in such a»d such 
an argument, the uncertainty of some meaning which has been provisionally accepted in default 
of a better, and still more, in the few parts of his book which are not directly concerned with 
his main thesis, we find a good number of just and useful observations. But I was called 
on to speak of this thesis, or rather system in this place, and I am compelled to pronounce 
completely against it. Under its spell, he has rid himself gradually of some useful checks 
J)ossessed by Vedic philology, and in the end has thi‘own overboard all philological principles 
whatever. ^ He has thus given himself free elbow room. But each a method avenges itself, 
it has led him into a perfect cloud-land, and I fear he will remain there. For if I have spent 
such time over his works, I scarcely dare hope to convince him. It was because a protest was 
needful, siuoe there may be some simple-minded people on whom these essays will have an 
influence, and because, in the second place, it was needful, by shewing what the method of 
M. Eegnaud is, to put an end to the belief that he caiTies on the tradition of Bergaigne, with whom 
for years he has had nothing in common, and lastly because it seemed necessary, against all hope, 
to make a final attempt to deal with his speculations. 1 do not think that, in the future, I shall 
have the same patience. M. Regnaud imagines that, since ludianists do not discuss his works, 
this is for the purpose of suppressing them by a conspiracy of silence. By no means. It is simply 
because there are certain topics which, like the squaring of the circle, do not admit of discussion. 
How is discussion possible, when there is no kind of agreement? M. Regnaud then must 
acquiesce ; his writings are now addressed only to a circle of kindred spirits. He tells ua 
of a school which is being formed about him. Frankly speaking, I wisb it may be very 
small; otherwise we might expect to see some strange things. 


Prof. Hillebrandt has finished, in the Bibliotheca Indica, his edition of the text of the ritual 
liturgical hand-book of tbe Hausbitakins, one of the sulahas or branches of the Eigveda, the 
hrauta eMra of ^dfihhdyana^ and has begun the commentary of Anartiya.®® M. Sabbathier has 
given us a good study on the Agnislitow^a^ the simplest form of the BOfwt sacrifices in the form 
of a translation with explanations of the fifth chapter pf the hauta sutm of AsvaUyanaJ^^ 

On th .0 Yajurveda I have few works to mention. The edition of the Taittirlya Saihliita 
continued in the Bibliotheca Indica by Mahe&achandra Nyftyaratna, Las advanced since my last 
report by two parts only.ea After nine years the fifth book is finished, and there are seven books; 


Alfred Hillebrandt, The S&nh'Myana ^rauta SHira, together with the Commentary of Varadattamta AnarHya, 
Vol. I. Text of the S&tra, CHiical Notes, Indices, Calcutta, 1888, seven parts. Vol. II. The Commentary of Varadaiia^ 
9vtta AnarUya, Parts i.-iv. Calcutta, 1889-1892. 

** P. Sabbathier, "Etudes die htwrgie vedique, 

AsiCbUque, Jan.-Peb.-Mar. 1890). 


r Agmehtoma d* apris le Srauta-sdira Jjvaldyana (Journal 


«« The of the Black Yajurveda, with the Commentary of Mftdhava lohArya, Pai-ts 

Calcutta, 1890-1892. ’ 


zzzv., xrxTi 
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Fro 01 want o£ sufficient manuscripts Prof, Garbe has not been able to take up again in the same 
collection, his edition with commentary of the 'Srmdasutra of that school, that of Apastamba. 
Bat one portion of that immense collection of sutras, the twenty-fifth book, the 7ajfiapari^ 
bh&sli&siltra, or genei*al rules on the sacrifice, has been published in the TJshd by Satyavrata 
SaTnaferaTiiin,®^ and has been translated into English by Prof. M. Miiller in the Sacred Books of 
the East,^ Lastly the Upauishad which forms a part of the hrahmana of the White Yajurveda, the 
Brihaddravy aka-up anish ad, has been edited according to the text of the school of the MMhyam- 
dinas by Geheimrath v. Bbhtlingk.®® Jt is both a critical recension of the text, and an attempt,, 
frequently happy, to translate it, untrammelled by the interpi-etation of the commentators, 
la both respects Prof. Whitney shews still more independence in the learned articles which 
he has devoted to the publication of Geh. v. Bohtlingk and which are an indispensable supplement 
to them.®^ I have noticed above the edition of the Frdtisdhhya of the White Yajurveda 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Series.®^ 

For the SSimaveda the material is a little more abundant, thanks to the activity of one 
man, the dchdrya Satyavrata Sdimalramin, the author of the work I have analyzed above the 
,NiruMdlocha7La, In the Ushd (Dawn) founded by him in 1889 and conducted by him alone, he 
discusses doctrinal questions relative to the Veda, and edits texts and rare Vedic treatises, among 
which those of the Samaveda have taken till now the chief place.®® Several of these 
treatises have been mentioned above ; the Nuradiyasikskd, the Asktavihritimvriti of M.adhu- 
sudana, what remains of the VikrUwalli attributed to Vyadi, the Yajhaparibhdskdsutra 
of Apastamba. The others are, the Ahsharataniraf'^ a treatise on the stobhas (the syllables 
inserted between the words, or even in the words themselves, when the richas are chanted as 
sdmans) attributed to Apisali, a predecessor of Panini, the Sdmapratisdkhyaf^ which also deals 
with the change of richas into sdmans. This ‘treatise, better known under the title of Fhulla-- or 
Pushpasdtra, is here in twelve chapters and, aceox’ding to a tradition, is attributed to a riski 
Pushpa, The editor does not give his opinion on these attributions, in general he seems to 
admit them ; a Sdmapadasamhitdf^ (i. e., the padapdtha of the richas of the Sanaaveda, the text 
of these richas with the words separated and the phonetic rules in abeyance), made by the 
editor to x'eplace i^epadapdiha attributed to Giirgya, which is now lost; thi’ee of the short 
hrdhrtianas of the S^maveda. 

1®. The Mantrabrdhmamf^ a collection of ma^itras prescribed for the domestic ritual 
of the Samaveda, with a commentary by the editor and a preface in which he sets forth the 
genuine tradition of the Samavedins, at least those of the school of the Kanthumas, with 
respect to their brdJimana^ Like the other idkhds of the other Vedas, they reckon in 
fact, one brdhmana, comprising the Tdndya or PanGhaviuisabrdhmana, the Shadvithsahrdhm- 
cna, the ManPrahrd'hinana, and the Chdndogya-upanishad, The other five short brdhmanas 
are supplements, anuhrdhmaviasf^ This tradition is not incompatible with the relatively 
recent date of the Mantrabrdhmana^ which has itself very much the appearance of being a 

UsM, I. Part viii. Calcutta, 1891. 

** Vol. following the second part of the Gfihyaidiras of Prof. Oldenherg. Professor M. Muller had before 

published a German translation of this part- of the Apastambaedtras in the ^ettschrift der JDeutscheoi Morge/Mndischm 
Oeaellachaftj Vol, XX. 1865. — On the BharmasHtra and OfUiyaSdira of this school see further on. 

^ im, der M*Whya}hrHna Recension. St^Petersberg, 1889. 

W. D. Whitney, On BoMUnyk^s JOpaniehads in the Proceedings of Hhe American Oriental Society , October 1890. 
It is a saxnming up of the following article: — BbhtlmglPs Upanishads in the American Journal of i Philology , 
Vol. XC. No. 4. These aiticles embrace also the Ohdndogya^upaniehad of Geh. v, Bohtlingk, which will be spohen of 
farther on. 

et According to a report which has reached me from India, but which, I trust, will not prove true,| the exoellenfc 
series will be stopped. 

TJshA, VMika^atriM^ Vol. I. Parts i.-xii. Calcutta, 1889-91 } Vol. H- Parts i.-iii. 1892. 

«» Ushd, I. 2, 1889. 78 Vehd, I. 8, 1890. Ushd^ I. 5, 1890. 

UsM, 1. 8, 1890. ‘ Published before for the first time in the Sindtu Oommentator, 1872, 

This questien has been treated by the editor in his NvruhtdloeJiana^ 
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supplement, and which in its present state, is perhaps not much older than the ^ihfasutru of 
the Samaveda, that of Gobhila.^^ For even if, generally speaking, a hrdhmana is anterior to its 
corresponding sutra, it does not follow that the compilation of the one should have been 
finished and entirely fixed before the first redaction of the other. But this is not the point of 
view of the editor ; for him, from the moment when his text becomes a hrahmam, it changes 
its character and its antiquity becomes indisputable. Critical as he may be, or at least open t© 
doubt as to other works, when he has to do with the tradition of recognized gurds^ he raises no 
discussions, especially on what touches his own Veda.. 

2®. The Arsheyabrithma'naP one of these anulrdhmtnas, with the commentary of S&yana. 
It is a kind of or index of the rishis, who are authors of the sdmanst published 

before with extracts from the same commentary by BurnelJ, in 1876, and, again, according to 
the text of the Jaiminiyas, in 1878. 

3®. The Vafhsabrdhmana,'^^ another anv.br dhmai^^ which gives the succession of the ancient 
teachers of the Samaveda, with the commentary of Sayana, and notes by the editor. This treatise 
had also been published by Burnell with the same commentary in 1873 *, the GnhyasaiiigrahaJ^'^ a 
parisishta, or supplement of the domestic rites of the Stoaveda, the GriTiyasutra of Gobhila ; the 
Upagranthasutra^'^^ parUishi a of the iirauiasutra of the Samaveda ; the Seveiiteei^ Malta- 

sdmanSf'^^ the Seven Samhitds^^^ the Recitation of the Brahnayajnaf^^ and the Arishtavarga^^ are 
also short liturgical collections, lessons which the student of the Siimaveda must repeat, either 
every day or on certain occasions, prayers w.hioh are only shortly prescribed in the ritual works, 
hrdhmana and sittra^ which the editor prints in full, with the traditional mode of* reciting them. 
Besides the part devoted to editions of texts, there is another part of the Ushd^ in which the 
editor investigates, either in Sanskrit or Baiigiilt various points of Vedic doctrine, questions of 
ritual, custom, morals, or health j some of which are highly interesting, as burning questions and 
bearing on tbe interests of the day, such as the prohibition of travelling beyond tbe seas, or 
working in the fields, infant marriages, the marriageable age of girls, etc. They are in fact really 
fatwdsi in which, without breaking at all with the orthodox method of settling everything by 
an appeal to the texts, the dohdrya shews great liberality of mind, and gives his vote as much as 
may be for the most enlightened and most just decision. 

Gelu V, Bbhtlingik has edited and translated the Gkdndogya-Upanishad,^^ on the same lines 
as in his previous issue of the Brihadaranya'ka-U'panfishad, The critical restoration of the text 
had to play a greater part here, since this JJpanisliad is not so well preserved as the other. As 
in the previous publication of Geh, v. Bulitlingk we must refer to the remarks of Prof^ Whitney, 
mentioned before. Bastly, Oertel has made some additions to our knowledge of the 
hrdhmana of the Samavedinsof the school of the Jaiminiyas, by publishing afresh, from more 
abundant manugpript sources, the fragment of the brdhma^'i which Burnell printed in a few 
copies in 1878, and which Prof. Whitney has also worked at, and by adding to this fragment 
eight other pieces taken from another section of the brdhmana of which only the Kena^ 
Upanishad was previously known.®^ 

F or the Atharvaveda^ on the other hand, the harvest has been very rich, not so much from 
the number of publications, as by the exceptional importance of one of them, M. Henry has 

H Cff. on the remarks of Prof. Ol^enboTg in the Sacred Boohs of the Bast, Yol. p. 4, etc. 

’ES UshS, 1. 11-.12, 3891. Te II. 2, 1892. 

VshOi, 1, 10, 1891. Published before at the end ©f the Grihyas'G.tra of Gohhilaf in the BihUotluca Indicoy and 
by Prof, Bloomfield in the ZeiUchrift dor Beutachen UforgmlandiBchm GesilUchafty XXXV. 1881, with a German 
translation. 

« JJiMy II. 1, 1892. M VkhA, II. 2, 1892. ^ Ihid. 8i 3, S9 Ihid. 

“ Otto Bohtlingt, OMndogyopanishad. KritUeli herausgegehen wnd uherseizt. Leipzig, 1889. 

8* Hanns Oertel, Epstraets from the JavminiyorBx^hmana and Upttnuhad-.Brdhma'ruXy pdrdllel to passages of the 
Bafopatka-Brdhmana and CUndogya Vpamshad. In the Journal of the American Oriental Society y Vol. XV. 1892. 
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given ns a translation of two books of the Samhitd, the thirteenth and seventh books.^s I shall 
speak of it quite as freely, as if one of the papers were not dedicated to me, just the one of 
the two that pleases me least, the translation of the thirteenth book. The choice was, I think, 
an unfortunate one. Such hymns do not lend themselves to translation, except for one’s own 
U-Se, when we are compelled to it; we do not voluntarily choose them. For it must be confessed 
that this whole version is hardly intelligible ; and yet M. Henry has done everything in his power, 
he has struggled boldly with the text before him and no one could have performed such a task 
better. He has seen of course that the apparent unity of the book is open to doubt, but has let 
himself be led away b}’’ it. He sees in it the glorification of a body of myths under an uncommon 
and peculiar form. Here, however, I think, we have less to do with myths than usages, and 
these unhappily are not within our knowledge. Just on this book the ritual treatises of the 
Atharvaved'i, which are very capricious, do not give us much information. I had been struck with 
the general likeness of the commencement and the mtintras and practices of the ‘‘roval rite,” 
the rtlj(isu>ya, as it is described in the l^ajurveda^ and had begged M. Henry to investigate this 
point. If he had followed this track he would perhaps have found himself on firm ground for 
the beginning at least, as Prof. Bloomfield has afterwards shewn in the excellent remarks which 
he has made on this translation.^^ a translation to be read from beginning to end, it is not 
successful. But as a commentary, as an honest and painstaking exposition of the difficulties of 
the text, as a starting point for- other attempts, it is, in my opinion, of great value. And this 
is how M. Henry seems to have looked on it : it is eminently a work of scientific devotion. 
In the seventh book, he is on more favourable ground. Here we are in the midst of the usages 
of exorcism, sorcery, incantation on which this Veda is founded ; information about features of 
the ritual is abundant, though often concise and obscure, and we know something at least as to 
what it is all about. M. Henry’s labours, which are carried out with care, are therefore 
welcome ; he has added as it were another link to the chain of translations which now includes 
the first seven books of the Atharvaveda* 


Mr. Magoun has edited, with translation and commentary, the Asunkalpa,^’^ one of these 
^short treatises subjoined in no regular or&er to the Atharvaveda under the general heading of 
^arisishtas or appendices. In this, the practices of witchcraft, which are carried out by means 
of a plant called dsui4, and which Mr. Magouu has studied carefully, are described. The text, 
which is very corrupt, required many emendations, to which we must add those proposed 
afterwards by Geh. v. Bohtlingk.®® Professor Bloomfield has published in a completer form 
one of those detached studies, which I was able to refer to in the last from the sum- 

mary report in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, and he has followed it up by 
several others of the same kind,®<^ in which he shews, with his complete mastery of the subject, 
‘the importance of the ritual for the interpretation of the Veda, how many problems as to 
the arrangement and primitive meaning of the mantras are thereby solved, problems whose 
very existence would otherwise not even be guessed at, lu several of these studies, which 
are usually confined by him to the Atkarva'-Veda, he has enlarged his scope and examined 


w Victor Henry, Les ff-ymnes Mohitas. Livre XJIL fle VAtharva^^eday tra^mt et comments, Paris, 1891. Atharia- 
Veda, traduation et commentaire. Le Uvre VIJ. de V AtlbaruorVeda traduit et comments, Paris, 1S93. 

In the fourth senes of his Oontrihuhons to the interjpreiation of the Veda. I do not require to return here 
to the translation of the thirteenth book which M, Begnaud has given ; he has perceived that what is described 
must go on partly at least on this earth, but he has a knowledge of the usages which we have not, it is his eternal 
jinion of the fire and the liquid. To gain anything from his version we would need to adopt his system and use 
the same language as he does. I do not yet know his most recent publication in which he criticizes the views of 
prof. Bloomfield. 

H. W. Magoun, The AsurikaVpa : a Witchcraft Practice of the Atkarva-Veday with an Introduction, Trct/nsla- 
tion, and Commentary, Baltimore, 1889. 

In the 'Aeitschrifi der deuUchen morgenUndischen Gesellschaft, XLIV. (1890), p. 489. 


89 Tome XIX, p. 14. . r 7 ^ t 

99 Maurice Bloomfield, Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, in the American Journal of Frmology, 
Vol. XI. 1890. Third Series in the Journal of the American Oriented Society, Vol, XV. 1891. Fourth Series in the 
American Jov/m^xl of Philology tYol, XII. 1892. 
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certain myths in their totality, such as those of Namuchi and Indra, of Yama and his two 
dogs, of Mann, and of Saranyn. I think that for each one of these he has been snccessfnl in 
making the story more definite, in telling it to us better, notably in the case of Namnchi^i and 
Saranyn; where he attempts to guess at their origin, he seems less fortunate. But, as a 
whole, these studies are written with suoh care and with such a perfect knowledge of the data, 
that with regard to this alone any future student of these myths will hare always to pay attention 
to them.®^ Professor Bloomfield is indefatigable. At the head of a company of pupils and col- 
leagues he gives us hopes of a complete Vedio Concordance which will contain all the forinulse 
of the older liteiatm’e. If this work be carried out thoroughly on the orderly and compre- 
hensive plan sketched out by Prof. Bloomfield, it will be an invaluable help in future researches.®^ 
Another announcement which we welcome with pleasure is that of the speedy appearance of 
the translation of the Atharvaueda by Prof. Whitney, with commentary, notes and references.®* 
It is, further, a proof that the health of Prof. Whitney, which has long been far from good, is 
at last re-established, and that is a second reason for hailing this announcement with joy, 

(To he continued^) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. H. CAIDPBELL, CJ.E., I,C.S. 
{ConUfiiLed from p. 338,) 

2. Badges or Bevahs, 


A great step towards guardian gods took place when the spirits of the faihily dead 
were considered friendly, not hostile. These friendly dead had, as noticed above, taken their 
abode either in the living tombs of man-eating animals, or in fruit or other food-yielding trees. 
The choosing a badge was not the cameo of tree, or animal, worship 5 it was the result of the 
belief that the spirits of ancestors lived in plants or in aiiimals.i Mr. McLennan explains 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu as the adoption into the national religion of ten clan gods.* 
It seems simpler to suppose that these were all worshipped as different objects, which*’ gave 
protection against spirits, before they were chosen as a badge by any clan. 


In the Bombay Bresidenoy the practice of choosing guardians, or ddvaks, is universal 
among the MarA^has of the Deccan, and to a less extent among the Kunbis, Kdlis, and Mails of 
the Kdnkan, and some husbandmen, like the HalvAkki VAkkals of North KAnara. The usual 
are ammals, like the elephant, stag, deer, or cock, or trees, as the mango, yamiuZ, vad 
or b8r. dfivalr is the ancestor or head of the house, and so families, who have the same 
guardwtn badge, or divah, cannot intermarry. If the divah be an animal, its flesh is not eaten'. 
If the decah be a finit tree, the use of the fruit is not forbidden, though some families 
abstain from eating the fruit of the tree which forms their dSmJc, or badge. Among the NAsik 


See on tMs a letter of Prof. M. Miller in tlae Acadsrmjj 22nd October 1892. "" 

^ mention a pampUet by M. V. Hemy, in which he applies the theory of nature or 

Boto to some toment legends and m which the references to the Veda are numerons- Omloues mviha 

natttrolwrt«.^ow™. iee euppXtcse in/emaw de I’ oatigaiW. I^aria, 1892. In the case of Tant^ns the author 

•R„ m/ fedic Ooncordowf e. a Oolleciton ofiU Myrnm and Sacrificial Tormulat of the Uteratweofthe Veda*. 

Johns Hopkin’s Vniversit, Circulars, May 1892. Of. Proceeding, of American 

w Mnoun^t as to a Second volume of the Soth-Whitney edttion of the Atharva-Veda. by Prof W D 
l^^n] American Oriental Society, April 1892. [Tie great Professor ^ed rih jime! 


T V- of or plants begau in 

potectors. Lubbock thinks it arose from certain ancestors choosing to be callefas” 
memorial after some anima]. It seems more hkelv to lifi.vA wioa i-n , • j. * . . » eo as a 

animals (Tyl(}r-s Pnmiihe CvMwe, Vol. II. p. 287)f * expenenoe of men being xe-born as 

* Port. Rev. Vol. VII. New Series, p. 215, 
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Mails, rules about dSvahs, or guardian badges, are strictly observed. Among their dimhs 
are such trees, or tree-leaves, as the sliami (^Mimosa suina), mango, jambtd (Galyjiirantlies 
jambolana)y bor (^Zizyjolius jujiLha\ vad {Ficus Indica)-^ Some have wheat- bread for their 
divahj and some have a conch-shell, an earthen pot, or an axe, or Icurhdd.^ Among 
Katmlgiri Kunbis the vad {Ficus Indica) is the badge of those who have the surname 
of Kadam, and an elephant of those whose surname is Savant.® A mango twig is 
the Sholapur Burnd’s devak, or guardian, and the divah, or guardian, of the Sholapur 
TSli, or oil-maker, is an iron bar, or pahdr, and a mill, or gMna,^ The divak of the 
Sholapur Agarvals, or scent-makei*s, is five piles, each of five earthen pots, with a lighted 
lamp in the middle.^ The Patradavarus, or dancing girls, of Dharwar, when a girl is in her 
seventh year, worship the musical instruments, which are their guardians.® In North Kanara 
the important cultivating class of Halvakki Vakkals, an early and wide-spread tribe, is divided 
into eight clans, each of which has a separate badge, which, when it is an animal, they do not 
eat. Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the hadavi^ or stag, the Bargalballis do not eat the bdrgd, or 
deer, the Kuntiballis do not eat the woodcock.® The Dhurv^ Prablins of Poona, before the thread- 
girding ceremony, set up a guardian, or devak» They take an earthen pot, which they white-wash 
and mark with yellow, green and red. In it are laid grains of wheat and rice, a betelnut, a piece 
of turmeric root, and a halfpenny. The lid of the pot is closed, and thread is wound round it, 
A lighted stone lamp is set before it, and fed with oil,^® The devah of the Poona Ranis consists 
of leaves of the mango, 7'u% and saiindad trees.^^ The deoah or guardian, of the Bangars of 
Poona is a conch-sliell, and the of the Pard^shi Rajputs is an earthen pot filled with 

wheat.^^ The divocka^ or guardians, of the Ahmadnagar Sonars, at their weddings, are their 
adndda, or pincers, and their blowpipe, or jphunJcatiiP The dimk, or guardian, of the Jain Shimpis 
of Ahmadnagar is a pot wdth a flat lid, white-washed and marked with red and green.'^^ The 
Ghisadis of Ahmadnagar have as a guardian the leaves of the mango, umhar {Ficus glomerata)^ 
ru% {Oalotrojna gigantea), B.ndjamhul trees-^® The Ahmadnagar Khatris’ family guardians at ^ 
thread-girding and a marriage are white-washed earthen pots.^® The Chlimbhtlrs of Ahmad- 
nagar worship an axe as their divak, or guardian, and the Pahfidis, a small class of Nagar 
market gardeners, worship a pair of scales, or tardju, as their divak.'^’^ 

Several of the early tribes of Bengal shew traces of the worship of clan guardians, or 
badges. The Hqs and Mundas are divided into clans or kilis, A man is not allowed to marry a 
girl of his own clan. The Mundaris adopt the name of an animal as the clan badge, and its flesh 
may not be eaten. Among the animals chosen are the eel and tortoise. The badges of the Larkas 
and H6s are not generally animals.^® The Msinbhum Kharrias neither eat mutton, nor use wool. 
Dalton suggests they may be a sheep tribe, and the flesh of the badge, according to Kolarian 
rules be forbidden. Several of the Khond clans are named after animals — Muninga or Pish Tribe, 
Janinga or Crab Tribe, Pochangia. or Owl Tribe, Syalonga or Spotted Deer, and Orang6 or Blue 
Bull.i® The Oraons of Ghutia Nagpur and the KasiAs of the North-East frontier are called after 


3 From MS. notes, From MS, notes. 

6 Botnibay Gazetteer, Tol. XX. pp. 93i 143. 

8 Op. cit Tol. XXII. p. 191. 
w From MS. notes, 
la Op. cit. Tol. XTin. pp.265, 403. 


8 From verbal information given by a peon. 
7 pp. cit, Tol. XX. p. 49. 

9 Op. dt Tol. XT. p. 203. See ante, note 6. 
11 Bombay Gazetteer, Tol. XVIII. p. 860. 

18 Op. cit Tol. XTII. p. 136. 


w Op. cit Tol. XVli. p. 101. ” Op. cit Tol. XTII. p 98. 18 Op. cit Tol, XVH. p. 111. 

17 Op.* cit Tol. XTII. pp. 167, 91. Dalton’s Descriptive Mhnology of Bengal, p. 189. 

19 Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 161, Maoplierson’s Khonds, p. 34. Other tribal names seem to have an 
animal origin. The Kods are perhaps the horse tribe, as Koda Pen is the horse god of the Central Province Gonds 
(Hislop’s AboHgintd Tribes of the Centrat Provinces, p. 18). Lamani is a peacock in Naikadu Gondi (op. dt p. 27). 
Konda is a bullock in some Gond dialects (op. dt. p. 7). Koi is a cock or crow in Kaikadi (op. cit p. 9), and a crow 
in Muda (op. cit p. 30). The Marftthi Selars do not eat goat’s flesh, and seem to take their name from the Teliigu 
shelforagoat. It seems probable that Selar has been Sanskritized into Silahara, the dynasty who ruled in the 
Konkan from AD. 860 to 1300. Similarly it may be suggested that the well-known dynasty of , Ohalukyas, whose 
chief capital was KalySn near Haadarftbad, are the ChalkJs, ox goat-herds, of the Deccan, who appear as Chherkyas 
aihong the Gonds (op. cit. p, 6), 
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animals, and are forbidden to use the animal after whom they are called .20 Tims the Tirkis, or 
Mice, may not eat mice ; Ekhars, or Tortoises, may not eat the tortoise : Kirpotas may not eat the 
'Btomach of a pig ; Lakrars may not eat tiger’s flesh ; Knjrars may not eat oil from the tree or sit 
in its shade ; Gedhiars may not eat the kite; Khakhars may not eat the crow ; Minjars may not 
eat the eel ; Kerketars may not eat the bird of that name ; and Barars may not eat from fig 
leaves.^^ The Santlials have twelve tribes, bat only one is called after an animal.s^ 

The clan guardian seems to appear among the tribes of Central Asia, many of whom trace their 
descent from animals.23 ^x^he Chinese have clan-names and keep the rale forbidding the people of 
the same clan-name marrying.^^ The Japanese of the old Shinto faith have a haini, or guardian 
saint, in each house.^s In Australia the badge or clan-guardian, which is called hohoiig, is wide- 
spread, It is accompanied with the two rules — that succession is generally through the mother; 
and that people with the same crest may not marry. They have also the rule forbidding the 
killing, or use, of the olan-guardian,27 The Australian tribes are called after animals, as Marui 
the kangaroo, Tdhuru the brown-snake, Kuraki the opossum. When they go to war each carries 
his own animal stuffed as a standard.^s 3;|-,e AustrpJian gua-rdians are both plants and animals. 
Many of the animals are birds, and one is a fish. They believe that their forefathers were turned 
from these animals into men ^9 The Philippine islanders had many ancestral guardians called 
anitos, whom they called in time of trouble.^® The Fiji islanders have badges, and follow the 
rule that the badge may not be eaten. He who worships the eel-god must never eat eel. Some 
cannot eat men, because their badge is man.^i In Africa tribes have a badge or guardian, and 
keep the rule against marriage between people with the same orest.^s The Banyai of Equatorial 
Africa pray to the dead. The Veddahs think the spints of ancestors guard them, and the 
Dakotahs and the New Caledonians call on ancestors to help.®^ 

Many North American tiibes have a clan-guardian, generally an animal, bear, wolf, or 
deer- The guardian is held to be the clan-ancestor, and marriage between families of the 
same guardian is forbidden. In many cases the child takes its mother’s guardian.^^ It was an 
American rule that the guardian was not to be killed.^® Besides the clan-guardian some 
of the American tribes had a personal guardian. Each youth sees his guardian in a 
dream. It may be an animal or part of one, the skin or the claws, a feather or a 
shell; a plant, a stone, a knife, a pipe. This becomes his protector, and is buried with 
him.3« In other tribes the naked child was laid on a bed of ashes, and the marks 
•which were found next morning became his guardian The Canadians have also guardians 
or medicines. The red-raaise is the oldest ; the red deer the strongest.^® The Eskimos 

have also guardians, but their rules are less strict. If they are unlucky they start a new 

guardian, and under certain circumstances they may shoot their guardian.®® The idols of the 
Boath American Indians are guardian spirits of places.^® They will not kill the snimal, 
'from which they believe they are sprung.^**! Among the Amaznlus the ancestral spirits of one 
tribe go to fight the ancestral spirits of the other."**® The Amazulu ancestors are angry when 
their rites are neglected,’**® In the Roman camp the eagles and other standards held a first 
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rank amon^ tutelary deities.^ Mr. McLellan traces clan-guardians among old tribes in South. 
Europe.^5 ^e suggests that the animals in the sky, the serpent, scorpion, dragon, horse, bull, 
dog, swan, ram, goat and fish were originally clan-gnardians. But the origin of animal 
worship seems to have preceded the choice of an animal as a clan-guardian. The Celtic 
clans of Scotland hare their badges, some of which are plants, as the Campbells’ bog-myrtle 
and the Macdonalds’ heather. Some of the Scotch borderers bad the moon as an armorial 
bearing, meaning that they were gentlemen of the night, or minions of the moon.^® The clan- 
guardian would seem to be the origin of the ensign and the crest. '^7 

3. Spirits are Mortals. 

It seems probable, from the examples given under the heading of Ancestor-worship, that all 
spirits were originally the spirits of men. It is also probable that all spirits were origi- 
nally mortal. 

According to the Yidas^ offerings should be given to ancestors for three generations,^® 
and so in Western India the higher class Hindus worship their ancestors for three generations. 
But among the lower classes uneasy ghosts are rarely worshipped for more than a generation 
or two. 

Ghosts are like men, and like men die and pass into powerlessness. The Kunbis of 
the K6nkan believe that a ghost cannot trouble a man for more than twelve years. In the 
Deccan there is a belief that ghosts do not live for more than three or four generations.^® 
The Midhis of the North-East frontier think spirits are mortal.®® The Kurkfis of the Central 
Provinces worship the dead for a year after death In Siberia the ordinary spirit lived in a 
pillar for three years ; a sorcerer’s spirit was immortaL®^ Among the Persians both the^ar^^, or 
kindly spirits, and the d46Si or unfriendly spirits, were mortal.®* The Burmans believe that the 
victims, who are buried alive at the foundation of a tower and become guardians, last only for a 
time.®^ Among the Chinese the common people sacrifice to the father and grand-father ; the 
nobles to three generations ; the petty kings to five ; and the emperors to seven ancestors.®®* 
The Zulus worship no ancestors except the father,®® The figures set up for the dead in 
Melanesia are either the lately dead or the great dead. People seldom pray to a soul they have 
not known in life. Most ghosts perish after a time.®^ The Greenlanders believe that spirits 
are mortal.®® The Greeks and Romans held that the life of the tree-nymph was bound 
up in the life of the tree.®® In Europe the Middle Ages (1000-1500 A. D.) Cabalists believed in 
mortal sylphs, gnomes and undines.®® In Scotland the elfin people were believed to die.®^ 

4. Spirits cause Disease. 

In early times the great fear which people entertained of the spirits of the dead was due to 
the belief that all diseases are caused toy spirits ; and the belief that spirits are the cause of 
sickness and misfortune is still entertained by many early tribes in India, as well* as in other 
countries. Thus the Kolis of Thanfi ascribe every sickness and death to the agency of the hMts^ 
or evil spirits, or to witchcraft.®* In the K6nkan, which is locally considered the hot-bed of 
evil spirits, among the lower classes ninety per cent, of the sickness and diseases is ascribed to 
hUts, or evil spirits. The MahW6v Kdlis of Ahmadnagar believe that every malady or 
disease, which seizes man, woman, child or cattle, is caused either by an evil spirit or by 
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an angry god 5^3 and the BijApnr Yaddars ba\'e a yearly feast to their ancestors to prevent 
the dead bringing sickness into the house.e^ In the Bdbistdn^^ it is stated that in Kalinga in 
East India (1649 A. D.) every village had a spirit called by some particular name, each supposed 
to be the author of some disease. One was called anamharam. In North Bhutan all diseases 
are believed to be special spirits, and the only treatment is by exorcising.<^3 Among the 
GAros when a man sickens, the priest asks what god has done it^e? The Kukis and nearly all 
aboriginal tribes hold that disease is caused by evil spirifcs.os The Khonds think disease is sent either 
by a god, or by an angry ancestor.^^ The Bastar K6is believe that death is generally caused by 
female spirits, probably at the instigation of an enemy.^o The Ratals, or Kurumbals, of 
Alalabar, a higher class slave tribe, believe that the spirits of men after death inflict diseases, and 
are appeased by the oflerings of distilled, liquor, which the votary drinks, after calling on the 
spirit to partake of it.^^ The Mogayers, South Kanara fishermen, believe that evil spirits cause 
disease, and so in oases of sickness they call in Billavars, and even Musalman exorcists.^2 

The old Persians had, as the Parsi sacred books still have, a spirit-explanation for almost all 
diseases. Eever was made hy the devil.^^ Sickness, fever,, cold,, and shivering gather at 
the Tower of Silence.^^ The Parsi has also a spirit of blindness,^® of hunger and thirst, of 
bad swelling, 77 and of irregular sickness. 78 The Prophet Muhammad, 7® held that all diseases 
were the work of devils, except fever, which was a foretaste of hell-fire.80 

The Chinese believe that all diseases are caused by the spirits of the unfriendly dead.si The 
inhabitants of Melanesia believe that all sickness and mischief to the living is the work of the 
ghosts of the dead, who are always seeking an opportunity to do evil. So, for fear of tamates, 
no one will go about at night, unless he carriea a lights which ghosts are afraid ofiu If a child 
is sick, it is thought that it has wandered within reach of some ghost. When a man goes out 
of his mind, it is thought that a ghost has possessed him, and wonderful things are thought to 
be done by one in such a condition..83 The Australians believe that diseases are caused by evil 
spirits.®^ The Inthlangwains near Natal do not know how long the spifit of a dead person 
lives. They .attribute every untoward occurrence to the influence of the spirit, and if sickness 
comes, slaughter a beast to please the spirit.®*^ Among the Wazaramos, of East Africa, 
whenever' any one is ill he is supposed to he possessed by the evil one.85 In East Africa all 
disease is believed to be caused by spirits or winds. The spirit doctor drives out the spirit 
by music and hard exorcism.®® The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that death is caused by 
spirits, and so at the grave a man sbouts : “ This ia what ye87 get; you must not follow after his 
children. This is the one you have got.’*®8 The Indians of Arizona believe that death is caused 
by the devil.®® 


The next step was that only certain diseases came to be attributed to spirits. 
Thus the Mangellas of Thana believe that most diseases and misfortunes in life are due to bliuts, 
evil spirits, witchcraft, or to the influence of the nine planets.®® The palm-tappers of South 
Kanara, called Billavars, believe that most women are liable to spirit-possession.®^ The Wasnaluli 
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of East Africa believe that many diseases are caused by evil spirits, orjpejpo, who get into the 
body, and must be driven out.®® 


As men advanced in knowledge and power, the assumption that all diseases or most diseases, 
are caused by spirits was narrowed into the belief that some diseases, or certain diseases, are 
caused by spirits. The diseases thus attributed to spirits were sudden sicknesses, seizures, 
fainting, mania, rheumatism, small-pox, barrenness, cholera, and other epidemics. In the 
Konkan the lower and middle classes, and to some extent even the hig-her classes, believe all 
these diseases to be due to the influence of spirits. 


The following examples shew, too, how widely the belief that spirits cause disease is, or 
has been, entertained. In North Kanara, thirty miles up the Karwar river, a place named 
Kaddii, when Dr. Buchanan visited it (1792), had for many years been troubled by a curious 
sicknessr The people, who were Brahmans, thought the epidemic was the work of an enraged 
bliut or spirit.®® The Komarpaiks, a class of North Kanara husbandmen, believe that the spirits 
of children, whose mothers die in pregnancy, become bMtS‘ or devils, and enter into people and 
cause sickness. The sufferers attempt to be relieved by prayer and sacrifice, and some 
villages are supposed to know charms which drive the spirits away.®^ In the Deccan, when 
a Ohitpavan woman suffers greatly in child-birth^ a priest is called who reads the passages from 
the Veds and Furdns which drive away evil spirita.®^ In Bengal, whenever a woman is seized 
with a sudden sickness she is supposed to be witch-ridden.®® The Brinjaris of Mysore in 1792 
claimed the right to put witches to death, because all sickness among children was due to 
witchcraft.®^ The Ooorgs believe that diseases of men and cattle rarely come in the natural 
order of things, but are due either to magic or to* an enemy .®^ In Mysore, an acute conical 
mound of mud, on a round base, ornamented with wild flowers is set up to keep off cattle-disease. 
It is called KAtama RAya.®® In Mysore men are possessed and bewitched by spirits, 
who lodge in trees and burial-grounds.^®® Among the Kols of the Central Provinces when 
any one falls ill, the ancestors are propitiated.^ The early Brahmans in India were always 
troubled by spirits and demons.® In Mysore and North Tulu, if the worship of BhiUA is 
neglected, he is supposed to cause sickness and suffering. If a sacrifice is made to Bhtltci he 
takes the spirit or life of the sacrifice, and gives no more trouble.® Children get epileptic 
fits from Sneezing is due to spirit-possession. The Parsis say a prayer when they 

sneeze.® 


The Circassians believe that diseases are caused by spirits.® In Egypt, Mr. Douglas 
has seen barren women pass under the belly of an elephant, to drive out the haunting spirit 
of barrenness,^ The Jews held that madness was the work of a spirit, and at the time 
of Christ spirits were believed to cause madness, fits, and other forms of disease.® 

The Burmans believe that witches, called soyis, kill people and give epileptic fits,® and that 
some diseases are caused by bones and other things being forced into the body by witches.^® 
Epidemics are specially believed to be due to spirits. In Burma,, when cholera appears in a 
village, the people climb onto the roofs of the houses and beat them with bamboos and billets of 
wood.i^ Sometimes, when a person is sick, a small coffin and a tiny corpse are buried, and the 
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disease disappears.12 The Burmans Ese the following articles to cure sores or spirit-diseases : — 
the hand of a lizard, sulphur, the bulb of a white lily, roast chillies, and cock’s dung,i3 
A Burman, also when suffering from headache, hangs up pictures of peacocks and hares under 
the eaves ; headache is considered a sun-(or a nioon-)stroke, and the peacock belongs to the sun 
and the hare to the moon.^^ Spirits are considered one of the chief causes of disease in 
Burma, and the Buddhist novice is asked if he is free from madness or other ills caused by 
giants, witches, or the evil spirits of forests and hills.^® In China epidemics are supposed 
to be devil-caused.17 The Chinese believe that drought is caused by evil spirits, 1 ® and also any 
sickness that does not give way to medicine.^® The belief that spirits cause disease, is wide- 
spread in China.®® Ancestors are supposed to cause sickness if their tombs are neglected ; they 
are appeased by the present of paper money and paper clothes.®^ When a Chinaman has 
had an ill-omened dream he fills his mouth with water, slashes the air with a sword, and 
holding a red or yellow scroll in his hand says : “ 0 scroll, avert all evil influ ences.”®® 
In China, spirits are supposed to raise storms, especially the summer squalls known as ‘‘devils’* 
winds,”®® and the stye is exorcised by a priest in order that the pigs may not become 
diseased.®^ The spirits of cows are much feared in China, and must be driven away by 
exorcists or priests ; otherwise the whole herd may die.®® In China, when many people are 
drowned the belief is that the spirits of the poor have caused the accident. They have had no 
proper funeral and so are angry.®® 

The West Australians believe that sickness is caused by evil spirits ; doctors go round the 
sick man, and shout to keep the devil away. They do not believe in natural death,®^ but 
believe that fatal sickness is caused by their medicine-men, called Boglias, who can kill even 
at a distance from the power of some stones in their stomachs.®® In Australasia, illness and 
death, especially of the young, is attributed either to sorcery or to evil spirits.®® The Motus 
of New Guinea connect a sudden attack of illness with an evil spirit, called Vata. He is 
supposed to live in the bush ; they neither worship nor propitiate him in any way. When a 
person is taken ill they say Vata has killed him ; the patient’s life is despaired of, and little or 
nothing is done to him. In rare cases some leaves and roots are used as an antidote in 
charming diseases.®"® Spirits cause epidemics, and so the Motus after an epidemic drive away 
the disease-spirit by beating sticks, shouting, making a noise generally, and throwing burning 
sticks into the air.®^ The Samoans hold that all disease marks the displeasure of some god. 
In cases of sickness the village priest is consulted, gifts are made, and mouthfuls of water are 
sprinkled over the sick bed.®® 

The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that sndden death is caused by witchcraft ; and other 
tribes, especially the Sihanakas, think all death to be due to witchcraft. When the dead is 
in the tomb the Sihanakas say : “ Whoever it is that has bewitched you, break him upon 
the rock that the children may see it.”®® The people of Madagascar believe that any one who 
is sick is possessed by an evil spirit.®^ In East Africa a madman is said to have fiends.®® 
Barrenness is a spirit disease, and so in South Central Africa a baton of wood covered with 
grass is rubbed on a woman to cure her of barrenness,®® The people of South Central Africa 
think that sickness is due either to spirits or to sorcery .®7 The inhabitants of the country to 
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the north of the Zambesi, have a great fear of spirits. They think that spirits cause sickness 
and wish to take away the living. When one man has killed another, a sacrifice is made to 
lay the ghost.^^ The South-West Africans believe that if the spirits of the departed are 
appeased, there is no other cause of death except witchcraft.®® Sneezing is supposed to 
be spirit-caused. Gardiner notes that when Dingaru, a Zulu chief, sneezed, his people said : — 
“May he grow greater.’'^® The Nubras divide diseases into two classes, wind or spirit 
diseases and blood diseases.^^ The Moors of Morocco, when they stumble or fall, stain their 
clothes, cut their fingers, break a pot, or hear an ass bray, say; — “God damn the devil.’’ 
The old belief that spirits cause diseases seems to have been modified by the Moors of North 
Africa, who now consider every sickness a judgment,^ 

The American Indians almost universally believe that death is caused by witchcraft.^^ 
The Zaparo Indians of South America think illness and death due to sorcery.^® In the West 
Indies, Columbus (1495) found a sorcerer, who pulled diseases ofE the patient as one pulls 
off a pair of trousers and the Californian Indians spend all their time in shaking off evil 
spirits.^^ 

Homer’s^® Greeks thought that disease was caused by a demon, and this belief was 
upheld by Pythagoras.®® Madness they thought was due to a Bpirit.®^ The Romans 
called madmen lym^phati^ ghost-haunted, and a Temple of Fever stood on the Palatine Hill.®® 
The Roman matrons were cured of barrenness by being beaten with thongs by the priest 
of the Lupercalia. The Lupercalia continued to be held in Rome till the middle of the fifth 
century.®® The Skandinavians believed tliat Runic letters eased women in labour, kept off 
poison, dispelled 'evil thoughts, and cured child -diseases and melancholy.®^ In Russia, the 
ague is called the Female Neighbour or the Female Friend. Ague is a spirit which will 
worry her patient till she goes, and before she goes she appears in terrible dreams.®® Toothache 
is cured in Russia by rubbing on the gum the ends of candles, which have been burnt in church.®® 
Barrenness is supposed to be a spirit-disease, and so in France, even tp-day, women are 
said to sit on dolmens to cure sterility .®5^ Formerly in EJngland it was held that pestilences 
and other diseases and sicknesses were due to wicked spirits. In the Hjpisteles and Qospelles, 
Loudon, imprinted by Richard Bankes, a sermon on “Rogation Dayes” runs: — “In these 
Rogation Days, it is to be asked of God and prayed for, that God of His goodness will defend 
and save the com in the field and that He will vouchsafe to purge the air; for this cause be 
certain Gospels read in the wide fields among the corn and grass, that by the virtue and 
operation of God’s word the power of the wicked spirits, which keep in the air and infect the 
same (whence come pestilence and other kinds of diseases and sicknesses), may be laid down 
and the air made pure and clean to the intent the corn may remain unharmed and not 
infected of the said hxirtful spirits.”®® In England a stoppage in the throat was supposed to 
be due to witchcraft, or spirits, and the following 3;emedy was resorted to as a cure : — “ Hold 
the diseased by the throaty and say — * Blazie, the martyr and servant of Jesus Christ, commands 
thee to pass np or down.’ ”®® In England convulsions were an attack of. Jwaryes,®® Pestilences 
came in human form.®^ Barrenness was a spirit-disease, which was believed to affect trees, as 
well as men and women. So, till 1790, the Devonshire farmers used to go round their apple 
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trees on Twelfth Day in order that they might bear well.®2 Herefordshire, under the name 
of Wassailing, the following rites were observed : — At the approach of evening, on the vigil of 
the Twelfth Day, the farmers, with their friends and servants, nsed to meet together, and at 
about six o'clock walk to a field of wheat. In the highest part of the ground twelve small 
fires and one large fire were lighted. The Attendants, headed by the master of the family, 
pledged the company in old cider, which circulated freely. A circle was formed round the 
large fire, and a general shouting and hallooing was raised. Sometimes fifty or sixty of 
these fires might be seen at once.®^ In England, the “ falling sickness,” like barrenness, was 
considered to be a spirit-disease. Lnpton in his Book of Notable Things (1660), p. 40, 
says : — “ Three nails, made in the vigil of the Midsummer Eve and driven in so deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place where the party doth fall that hath the falling 
sickness, doth drive away the disease quite.”®^ Sir T. Browne (1660) thought fits to be 
natural, but heightened by the power of the devil and of witchcraft.®® Spirits cause certain 
diseases, and so Prospero®® tells Ariel to charge his goblins, to grind Caliban’s joints with 
dry convulsions, to shorten his sinews with aged cramps, and make him more pinch-spotted 
than a cat-a-mountain. In Yorkshire, St. Vitus’ dance wa4 believed to be caused by an 
evil eye or a witch.®^ The belief in the spirit-theory of disease is still common in rural England. 
Pits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp and warts are all believed to be caused by a spirit going 
into the patient’s body. These diseases are cured, — that is, the spirit who causes the disease 
is soared, — by a charm. In the charm, the disease is addressed as a spirit or being : — thus, iu 
ague the charm runs : Ague, farewell till we meet in hell;’* and cramp is addressed : Cramp, 
be thou faultless, as our Lady was sinless when she bore Jesus.”®® In Lancashire, the people 
think casting out the ague is the same as casting out the devil, for it is the devil in the sick man 
that makes him shiver and shake.®® Warts are cured by rubbing them with a green elder 
stick and burying the stick.^® In certain parts of England, fits and hiccough are still believed 
to be possessions, and are cured by charms.^i Severe bleeding at the nose is in England thought 
to be caused by a spirit sucking the blood. La a case recorded in Northumberland a woman’s 
nose bled so dangerously that the husband went to call a wizard. On his way the wizard 
crossed a stream between him and the woman’s house, muttered a spell, and said that the bleeding 
had stopped. The husband went home, and finding that the bleeding had not stopped, returned 
to the wizard, who remembered that there was a second stream. He crossed this stream, 
repeated the charm, and the bleeding was stayed,^® Big neck, or goitre, was cured in England 
by the touch of a dead hand, especially of that of a suicide,^ and shoes used to bo set cross-wise 
near a bed to keep off ciamp,^^ In Scotland epilepsy is still supposed to be fiend-possession. 
One cure was to put the epileptic in bed with his dead mother, apparently in the belief that the 
evil-spirit that caused the disease would leave the sufferer and go into the dead.^® In parts of 
England (1870) erysipelas is thought to be a spirit called Oeronsepel. The charm for 
erysipelas runs “ Oeronsepel Coming in at the town end. By the name of the Lord I medisen 
thee.”7® The people of Moray in Scotland pare the finger and toe nails of a hectic person, tie 
them in a rag, and wave the rag thrice round his head sunways, deas soil^ and bury the rag, 
Sojlbocording to Pliny, did the Druids,^^ 


1. Effect of the heUef that Spirits cctuse disease. 

One result of the universal belief that disease is caused by unfriendly spirits is the 
anxiety to find out articles^® that scare spirits. The early Hindus found that the juice of 
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tlie holy basil, or tulsi, restored consciousiiess, removed pain in the ear, cured scratches, and 
I'ingworm, and destroyed or intestinal worms. They also perceived that the smell of the 

basil flower was sweet, and that the basil leaf, when eaten, was agreeable to the taste. 
They, therefore, held that the sweet' basil scared spirits, and so was a Guardian. So they made 
garlands and necklaces of sweet basil leaves and stems ; and the necklace was called 
a name still borne by a gold ornament worn by Hindu women. In the same way it was found 
that the darbha, or durva, grass was healing or spirit-scaring, and so or purifying 

rings of this grass, were worn on the fingers. In the Bombay Konkan, where rice is the staple 
food, it was considered to contain some divine principle. Pour deities were supposed to 
live in rice : — Brahmd the creator, ‘ Ravi the sun, 86ma the moon, and the Marudganas 
the wind-gods. As rice was the abode of gods, it was thought to be a protection against 
unfriendly spirits. They, therefore, worshipped rice, and, to scare spirits, put into their ears 
fresh ears of the rice called bugdi, a practice which is preserved in the Hindu female ear- 
ornament dugdi or vmgdir*^ 

In early times, especially in India, the cow was considered the most useful of animals. 
Its milk gave strength and vigour, its nrine and dnng were medicinal, and its head gave a 
yellow substance, called gorocliarij which was fonnd a valuable cure for child-diseases. Every- 
thing that appertained to the cow was taken to be sacred and spirit-soaring. So the word 
pdtala in Sanskrit means pale-red” or “cow-coloured,” and hence the pdtali^ or cow-coloured 
ornament worn by Hindu females. Again it was believed that the sacred thread of Brahmans 
kept off spirits, partly because it has several knots called Brahmd grantMs ; knots, or knotted 
things, being a spell against evil spirits. Hence the gdnthaldt or knotted necklace, and the 
gdntha,^^ or knotted earring, worn by tbe low class Hindus* 

Palm-leaves, beads, and certain teeth and bones were supposed to possess the power of 
dispelling spirits, and so the wearing of ornaments made of palm-leaves, beads and ivory 
came into fashion. Thus, the Hindu tanmani and TodUgathi ornaments, which are now made 
of gold or pearls, were formerly made of black beads, the word MUgdtht meaning black 
beads or black knots, and tanmani meaning beads of life. Similarly the chief neck ornament 
of married Hindu females, called galakri or neck-lnck, must, as a rule, be of black beads. 
Fdtalis made of ivory are still worn by Hindu women, and are considered to be more auspicious 
than either gold or pearl ornaments. 

With the working of metals came the discovery of the healing value of minerals. The 
Hindus considered Uhabhasma, the ashes of iron, tdmrahhasma, the ashes of copper, and 
raupyabhasmai the ashes of silver, to be the elixir of life. Again, as branding the patient with 
an iron or copper rod was found an efEective cure for certain diseases, which were supposed to 
be spirit-caused, the belief spread that metal was a great spirit-scarer. So they exchanged 
their ornaments of grass, tree-leaves, bones and beads for ornaments of iron, copper, silver and 
gold. 

2. Ornaments scare Spirits, 

The meanings of many of the ornaments worn by Hindu women support this view of the 
^neral history of personal ornament. 

Among Head-ornaments are : — K&taka, the Sanskrit Mtakiy^^ the flower of the Pandanus 
odoratissiMhtSy a golden hair ornament worn by Hindu women. Kamal, the Sanskrit havnala, 
a lotus, a hair ornament resembling a lotus. Kulu&a, the Sanskrit kctlitiTui^ Marathi kvMta^ a bunch 
of the Glycine tomentosa leaves, is worn on the hair : the word also means a golden hair orna- 
ment, which is otherwise called mfida^ the joy-giver. Ohdndani^ the Sanskrit chandra, moon, 
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a fnll-mooii shaped gold ornament worn on the hair. ChanArak6r, the Sanskrit chandra^ 
moon, and Mra^ a part or portion : a half quarter-moon head ornament. OMmpxjdchihdr^ the 
Sanskrit cltampaha, the chdmpd tree,^^ and bar a row : a golden hair-ornament resembling a 
row of chdmpd flowers, OuldbdcMpliul, the Marathi guldb, rose, and phul, a flower : a golden 
head ornament like a rose flower. 66ndd, the Marathi gondd^ the Oloie amaranth : a golden 
and silken head-ornament like a bunch of Globe amaranth flowers. Ndg^ the Sanskrit ndga^ a 
serpent, a gold snake-shaped ornament. 

Among Nose-ornaments are : — ^ath, apparently the Marathi ndih^ the juice of a plant 
administered through the nose, a common nose-ornament. FaZI, the Marathi vdU^ Bassella 
ruhraj a pearl nose-ring. 

Among Bar-ornaments are; — Bvgdiy the Marathi bxigdi, a kind of rice, a gold ornament 
like a rice ear. Bali) the Sanskrit bali, Marathi 5aZ, strength, a gold and pearl ornament 
supposed to protect or strengthen. Gdnthd, the Sanskrit granthi, Marathi gdntha, a knot : any 
knotted ear-ornament worn by low class Hindus LavahgS, the Marathi lamhg, clove, a golden 
ear-ornament resembling a clove. Kudiriy the Marathi kudS% a root shoot of turmeric, rice, 
ginger, or garlic, an ear-omament worn by females. 

Among Neek-omamonts are : — Javdchirndl, the Marathi java^ barley, and maZ, a garland : 
a garland of gold beads like barley grains. OhdmpekalicMmdl) the Marathi chdmpd) halj^ a 
bud, and m^Z, a garland : a golden garland resembling chdmpd flowers.. Ear rdmndmdchd) the 
Marathi hdr, a garlend, and rdmandma, the name of the god Bama : golden garland, on which 
the name of the god Rama is written. Tulsipatti, the Marathi tulsi sweet basil, and paU% a 
necklace ; a necklace of tuM leaves or stalks, a golden necklace, CUnchpatti, the Marathi 
chinch) tamarind, and patU, a necklace : a gold necklace. Vajrat^ka) the Sanskrit vajrat 
thunderbolt, and Marathi tiica, a bit : an ornament worn round the neck, as powerful a guardian* 
as a bit of Indra’s thunderbolt. 

Among Hand-ornaments avei — Bangdi, probably the MarSthi bdhgdd) a kind offish; 
said to have been adopted by the Hindus from the Muhammadans : — orthodox Hindu ladies 
prefer the J7^^aZ^ or oow-colour, which was supposed to avert evil. 7dld) the Marathi for the 
sweet-rooted grass, Andropogon muricatum) a round golden hand ornament. Pdtali) the 
Sanskrit pale red or cow-eoloured, a cow-coloured ornament of gold or ivory. 

Among Foot-ornaments are : — Vdld, the Marathi name for the Andropogon muricaiim) 
^ silver. PhtiUn) the Marathi word pAwZ, a flower : silver foot-ornaments, 

Masolya, the Sanskrit matsyay Marathi mdsdy a fish : a silver fish-shaped toe-ornament, 

(To be continued^ 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A TBLiraU StJPEBSTITION. 

The Telugus, as a rule, wear* dU^y but occa- 
sionally also pdeddmasy extending from the waist 
to the knee, and fastened round the waist by a 
cord, called nada, run through a turned in border 
or selvedge by means of a small stick, which 


they say should be split in two before it is thrown 
away when done with, or the wearer of the 
pdejdmas will become lean. Repeated failure of 
the superstition has had as yet no e&ct on its 
prevalence. 

M. N. Tenkbtswamy. 


Mchelia cham^aca. 
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M eanwhile the fair name of Ambika liad been spoiled by tbe minister of Vijayanagara. 

But sbe had no idea of how great the mischief was that had been done. All she had 
wanted were funds for the Baiva temple, which her lord had ordered her to acquire for herself. 
The funds had been acquired. in the manner directed. So when the merchant, after giving 
away all that hehad to D6vi, left Madura for the north, and when all this property was safely 
and secretly collected and kept in the choultry, Ambika said to D^vi : — 

“ My dear frieud, I mean to entrust the building of the Saiva temple to you, for I must 
leave this place soon, if I am to execute the last hard condition of my lord. Meanwhile, you 
must daily go to the palace to receive the dole for our maintenance. Everything must go on, 
as if I remained here. Not a word, not a syllable, must escape from your lips about my 
absence. The building of the Saiva temple, opposite to our choultry, must commence from 
^ to-morrow, and slowly must the work go on. You must keep a regular account of all the 
money that you spend upon it^ and it must be built strictly from the funds that we have 
acquired from the merchant-’* 

D^vi listened eagerly to what all Ambika said, and put her a thousand questions, 
and promised to do all that a maid-servant could do in helping Ambika. 

Now, as her lord left her for Ban&ras, the princess had determined to follow him there 
in disguise, for successfully accomplishing the last and the most severe of his conditions — that 
she should, through him and without his knowledge, — give birth to a son. But she now saw 
that unless she had strong help the successful execution of her project would be an extremely 
difficult, nay, an impossible, task. So she wrote to her father secretly about her hard life, 
and why she had to go to Baniiras, and saying that for this journey she wanted a good retinue 
composed of men and women quite foreign to India, a very confidential man for superintending 
her affairs at Madura, and ample funds for her journey and stay at Ban^ras, Her father had 
the greatest regard for his daughter, and so he at once sent men and money, and, as desired by 
his daughter, made the whole retinue wait at a day’s journey from Madura. The men 
and women that composed this retinue were all persons from the Siibhaladvipa, and the king 
made two of his confidential ministers assume the guise of common men of that island, and 
ordered them to obey the princess’s orders. 

One of these men was to superintend the work that Devi was to undertake for the Baiva 
temple ; and great was Ambika’s delight when she saw him near her, disguised as a beggar. 
She came to know through him that a retinue of a hundred men and a hundred women, with 
another person, disguised like himself, was waiting for her at a day’s journey from Madura. 
Her joy knew no bounds when she heard of this. She called D§vi to her side, recommended 
her to the confidential friend in disguise, and made arrangements that the Saiva temple should 
be built by him with funds supplied by Devi. She then took a box from the hands of the dis- 
guised friend, which contained something for her from her father, and went in to her own 
room- After a ghatiha, she returned, and the persons found a strange prince standing before 
them, and no longer the princess Ambika, for the box that the princess received from her father 
contained a complete set of a male dress. The confidential friend accompanied the disguised 
Ambika to the spot where the retinue was waiting, and returned to Madura to attend to his duty. 
Thus did Ancibikd^ disguised as a prince, begin her long, troublesome and rapid pilgrimage to 
Ban&ras. She reached the sacred city a day after her lord’s arrival there, and took np her 
abode opposite to his house, calling herself, in her disguise, the prince of Siihhfdadvipa- 

The several festivities, the music and the nautch parties were purposely held in the house 
of the Simhaladvipa prince to attract the attention of the Pandiyan prince. But the latter 
never for a moment had any reason to suspect that these things were wholly done for his sake. 
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and he was for several days eagerly waiting for an opportunity to get himself introduced to 
one whom he considered to be the happiest prince in the world. In about a couple of months 
after his arrival in Banaras, he was allowed to become the friend of the prince of Siihhaladvipa, 
and little by little the friendship between the two princes grew thicker and thicker, till on 
a certain day the Simhaladvipa prince thus questioned his friend : — 

0 Pandiya, notwithstanding the several festivities, nautches and music that I get up day 
after day on your account, I now and then find that you are absent-minded. There must be some 
cause for all this. Though we have become bosom friends now, you have not been free with 
me. Tell me now, please, what lurks in your mind, and let me try my best to console yon.’^ 

The prince then related all about his wife, except her banishment to the choultry, and so his 
listener came to understand who the pearl merchant had been. The Simhaladvipa prince 
laughed freely over the story, and this want of politeness enraged the vexed husband very mucli. 

'' You laugh now, 0 Simhala ! I do not know how you would have liked these thingsy 
if your wife had behaved thus towards you/’ said the Pandiyan prince, to which the listener 
replied : — 

“ Thank Grod, 0 Pandiya, I have no wife. I shall never marry one.” 

Now that the topic had been once mooted, there were several occasions in the next and suc- 
ceeding days on which they had again to revert fco it. Though Ambika, disguised as the Simhala 
prince, had laughed over the volley of abuse that her husband, without knowing who his listener 
was, had showered upon her, there was no sadder soul in the world than herself at the time. 

“ Thus, thought she, “has my lord been deceived by the Yijayanagara minister, and 
believes me to be a bad woman and disbelieves my talisman, and calls it a magic. It is my 
fate to undergo such hardship. Let things only go on as I wish them now, and I shall soon 
win over my lord to my side.” 

One evening, the Simhala prince thus consoled his friend : — 

From all that I can gather from your speech, yon seem to envy my happy life in the 
midst of so many courtezans, while yon look upon your stay opposite to me all alone as a great 
hardship. If yon have no objection, I can easily send yon one of these courtezans for company.” 

The Pandiyan prince gladly accepted his friend’s suggestion, and from that night, the 
Simhala prince assumed the disguise of a courtezan of Sixhlialadvipa during the 
nights, and spent them with her lord. The P^diyan prince never suspected that the 
prince and the courtezan, who visited him every night, were one and the same person. Thus 
matters continued till Ambika became certain of her pregnancy, and the moment she was certain 
of this, her whole thoughts were fixed on Madura. But before she thought of returning there, 
she secured the best of Ms ornaments from her lord — of his finger and earrings, garlands, 
and even of the talisman of lotuses which she had given him. Having no more thought of his 
bad wife, and never suspecting the courtezan to be a princess or his wife, he gave her all that she 
asked, and more. The object of the pilgrimage of the princess to Ban&ras was now successfully 
accomplished, and four full months she had spent happily with her lord. 

One day, the following letter was shewn to the Pandiyan prince by the Simhala prince : — 

“My dearest son ! Your presence is urgently needed here. Start at once and come awiy. 
Yon have spent too long a time at the sacred city.” 

“ Do yon see, 0 Pandiya, this letter from my father ? I cannot stay long. I must be ofE in 
a day or two. Though we may part now, we shall meet soon, I hope. Before I go, I want to 
advise yon a bit, encouraged to do so by onr long friendship. On your return to your country 
take care first to dive into the whole secret of your wife’s conduct, before yon think of punishing 
ber. She may stiU be chaste, and the minister’s story after all a lie. He might have purchased 
the ornaments easily from some maid-servants/’ 

P&^diyan thanked the Simhala for his good advice. Now that a kind and good 
friend suggested it to him, this idea — that the Yijayanagara minister’s version of his wife’s 
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character might after all be a tale, and that the ornaments might have been got by unfair means, 
-occurred to him at once. But the original warmth of his true regard to his singular wife, 
which he had before became to Vijayanagara, was gone. He promised to himself secretly that, 
on his return, he would sift the matter well before taking any harsh steps, and no sooner had 
this idea entered into his head than he also wanted to return to his country. 

The Simhala prince, after intimating to his friend that he would be going down to the 
south in a few days, resolved within himself that his departure must be sudden, secret and 
rapid. All arrangements necessary for this were secretly made, and executed the very next 
day. The third morning after the letter was seen by the Pfindiyan prince he saw the mansion 
opposite to his house vacant, and the inmates all gone. On asking the landlord, he was told 
of the abrupt departure of the inmates to their country on the previous night. 

“What,” thought the Pandiya. “Is friendship a mere name without any meaning attached 
to it, that my friend, the Simhala, should thus quit this place without one word as to the time 
of his leaving ? But let me not accuse him. I was advised by him only the other day not to 
be so hasty and foolish in believing the YijayAnagara minister’s accusation against my wife.” 

Thus thought he, and made arrangements for going also to his country. 

As soon as the princess Ambika in her male disguise left BanAras, she requested her 
confidential friends to hasten the journey as much as possible, and reached Madura in four 
months’ time. As might be expected, she sent away to her father all the men and women 
who had formed her retinue a day’s journey from her choultry, and taking only two chosen 
and trustworthy friends with her, she reached her poor habitation safely in the middle of the 
night. She met her confidential friend and Devi. Great were their rejoicings at this happy 
meeting, and Ambika was delighted to find that the temple was almost approaching to completion. 
The other part of her promise, too, she expected to be fulfilled in a couple of months in the 
natural course of circumstances. No one ever doubted that the princess had not remained 
in the choultry, for the morning doles had been regularly received, and now D§vi and the 
other servants were mightily pleased at all the steps Ambika had taken for successfully retrieving 
her character. She requested them all to keep everything to themselves till her lord’s return. 

Six months after her return to Madura, her lord, the prince of the Pandiya country, returned 
to his palace from his pilgrimage to the north. The first news that he heard, when entering his 
dominions, was a scandal about his banished wife. Births and deaths cannot be kept secret for 
long time, and it became known throughout the palace first* then throughout the city, that the 
banished princess had given birth to a son. Then the whole Pandiyan realm came to know of it. 
This event took place just four months before the return of the prince, who, after leaving 
Banaras, travelled in haste for a few days to join the Simhala prince, but, being unable to catch 
him up and obtain news of his movements, had taken his own time for his return journey. ’ 

The prince’s return was welcome to all in the capital, except to himself, for though 
now and then he consoled himself with the thought that the character of a banished princess 
should not at all put him out of his usual peace of mind, the scandal, as it appeared to him, 
was in the mouth of every one, and made him hang his head. His father the old king 
gave the prince a very kind and hearty welcome, but at their first meeting, it so happened 
that DAvi also was waiting to receive her morning dole. All the anger which the prince 
was keeping to himself broke out at once at the sight of that maid -servant : — 

“ Has your lady a baby with her ? ” asked the prince. 

‘•Tes, my lord,” replied she. 

“ Cannot the father of that child feed you all ? ” roared out the prince, his tone of 
speech having changed itself by anger to a high pitch. 

Coolly the maid-servant replied: — “Tour Highness, my lord, is its father, and, in 
keeping with your Highness’s orders, I come daily to the palace gates.” 
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The prince, who had not the slightest reason to connect hiniself with its origin, thought 
himself doubly insulted by the cutting remarks by 'the maid-servant. He would have rushed 
at her and plunged his dagger in her body, had not half a dozen friends near him held him 
back, fearing his attitude. He abused her, and several people had already rushed at her to 
push her away, when the old king restored order, and severely reprimanded DSvi. 

Bat she was glad at heart that unwittingly the matters had taken such a course. 

“ Let me be abused and thrashed/* thought she. I shall be proud of having brought 
this separation between the prince and his chaste wife the sooner to an end.** 

With this thought, she bowed very respectfully to the prince, and requested him to turn 
his mind back to the Simhala prince, and that she was not at all joking, but in earnest, wTien 
she said that he was the father of the beautiful baby. She even went out of her way, and 
remarked that in all the fourteen worlds there could not be found a better lady than the 
princess of Akhaudakaveri. 

The prince’s face changed colour when the name of the Simhala prince fell into his ears. 

‘‘ What ? Is it possible ! What connection is there with that company in Banaras and the 
baby’s birth here ? Let me enquire,” thought he. 

D^vi was not that day permitted to return to the choultry. Immediately, the princess 
with her baby and the other maid-servants were sent for. The prince, overcome by extreme 
anger, had forgotten all his hard conditions, which he had imposed on his wife before he started 
for the sacred, city : — the raising of the Saiva temple and the giving birth to a son by his own 
self without his knowledge. 

Ever obedient to orders issued by her lord or his father, Ambika, with her little baby at" 
her bosom, arrived at the court like an ordinary woman without any reference to her position. 
But what did she, the gem of womankind, care for all the outward formalities ? Her face, which 
bore on every line of it, furrows of deep anxiety and misery, indicated for all iihat her chaste 
innate character. Reaching the court she bowed with grace to her father-in-law and then to her 
lord. When questioned by the former as to who was the father of the baby, she replied ; ^ 

, ** Respected father-in-law. Tour noble son and my husband is its father. Let him kindly 

lemember the Simhala prince, his friend, at Banaras, and the courtezan that visited him every 
night there. This is that courtezan, and the cause of all this is the imposition of two severe 
conditions, which yonr own son will explain to you, sire. If he is doubtful of the courtezan, 
let him please examine these ornaments, which he presented to me.’* 

Here she placed before the old king all the jewels that her husband had given her in her 
disguise as a courtezan. She then explained her whole story, from the beginning of 'her wedding 
night to that moment. All the people concerned in the affair were called and examined. The 
further the examination went the more the prince began to admire his chaste wife. What 
hardships, what renunciations she had undergone to please the whims of his own bad self ? 
Even the Vijayanagara minister with his sovereign had to come in to give evidence, and on the 
former’s saying that the princess he slept with for a night, as a pearl merchant, had a mole in 
her right cheek, the last lingering doubt in the minds of the most suspicious of men assembled 
there was removed. This on examination was proved to exist on the face of the maid-servant 
who had put on the disguise of the princess for a night. The examination was thorough 
and extremely minute, and before it was over there was not a single soul in the court, who did 
not condemn the prince for his bad treatment of his excellent wife, nor praise Ambika for 
all her successful adventures and noble execution of her undertakings for unsullied fame. 

The prince was more than sujfficiently pleased. He took back with pleasure his virtuous 
wife, and many were the occasions when they recounted their Ban&ras adventures. Once 
thus closely united by so many pleasant recollections and adventures they never became separated 
afterwards in their life. AmbikS, by her purity of conduct, soundness of learning, and kindness 
to eveaty Ohs', became an object of respect to every person, and even to her husband. And they 
now lived together happily for a long time. 
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a Draoonis was tlie pole star circ. 2800 B. 0. 158 

Abliayad^va, lis sect in dispute 170 

abhiahiJcat as a test Skr. word in Burmese 165 

AcMrya MaSljasri, as a Lamaio god 73 

adhvom, as a test Skr. word in Burmese 165 

AdtLra D6re Baidya, a kero of the Jnm&di 

Legend : 19 

Ad6ra Jnm^di, a BhUta 20 

agehxrtambila^ a form of Bhnta worship, 6, 

7 ; pecnliar to the Beiderln 7 

Agni, a king of a point of the Compass, 15 : — 

notes on M. Eloulikovski’s works on 363 

Allard, his service under Banjit Singh alluded 

to * * 64 

alliteration in Indian Bhetoric, 345fE. : — 

defined 265 

Ahmad ShS.h, his invasion of the Panjah...... 59 

Ajit Singh present at Bafijit Singh’s death, 

68 : — murders Sh6r Singh, 69f • : — his death 70 
Akk&ji Mftmfijt, a celebrated king among 

the Tuluvas « 98f. 

AmadSidi PaBjarli, the Bhfita, his acts 94f. 

AmSiuta Dates, 122:ff. : — of the SakaEra.,.129f., 131 

Amit4bha, Litany of 208 

Ammanna Baidya, his share in Deyibaidi’s 

death 29 

amraiky as a test Skr. deriv. in Burmese 165 

ancestors as guardian spirits, 336fE.; were 
the first guardian spirits, 337 ; gallant, are 
guardians of the living, 336 : — as friendly 
spirits, 374 ; — as hostile spirits, 874 ; — wor- 
ship of, the rudimentary form of religion, 

338 ; the most universal form of Hindu 
faith, 333 : — the return of, belief in the, . 
caused by the hkeness of children to the 


dead 336 

ancestral gods in Sikhim 197f. 


Afichala-gachchha, list of the surU of the...l75fE. 
AnSka/rthctsa^graha, Zacharim’s version of ... 84 
animals, as guardian spirits, two kinds of, 

388 :i — habits of some, suggest them to be 
spirits of the dead, 338 worship of, origin 


of, 377 ; — have speech in folktales, a cow... 160 

Annappe, a Bhdta 16 

Andrat*& s= Anuruddha 257 

An5rat‘6z6 = Anuruddha 257 

Anuruddha, king of Fagim, 257f . ; his con- 
quest of Thaton, 257 : — was not a barba- 

r^ 258 

Apar&ntaka, the name discussed 108 

anitki, notes on Prof, von Roth on the 354 

Aris, teachers of Buddhism in old Pagan ... 258 


AriyadhajathSra, preceptor of Bamddhipati.. 101 

Arramana, the name discussed 100 

«Arya Language,” alluded to in a Tuluva 

legend 192 

ashes are spirit-soarers 388 

Aiidka, claimed as a LAma, 74 ; — Bimnese 

views of, discussed 102fP. 

dswrdkriyd = Bhfita worship 10 

Asurtkal^a, Mr. Magoun on the, notes on ... 373 
Aiharvavedat notes on ancient works on the, 
372ff.: — Prof. Bloomfield on the, notes 

oh 373f. 

Att4var Daiyohgulu, a Bhdta, the legend of. 190ff. 
Auckland, Lord, his doings with Rah j it Singh. 68 

augury among the Blarens 26f . 

Avitabile, his service under Ranjit Singh 
alludedto 64 


8, family, origin of 374 

Bakibalatimftra in Panje, a field famous in 

the Hoti-Channayya Legend ....Afi, 87, 89 

BdkimSrp, a field famous in the Hoti-Chan- 

nayya Legend 37 

Bdloli, a ‘ kingdom ’ 95 

Balwantt BAni, heroine of a folktale 79 

hcmdi, a form of Bhfita worship 6 

BannAla, the birthplace of Kinni DAiu 43 

BAmas Sabib s= Alexander Bumes..... 62 

basket, index of luck, 80 : — magical 80 

battle, the great, in the K5ti-Channayya 

li^end 88ff. 

beads are spirit-scarers 383 

Beiderlu, Bhfitas in the form of giants, 

5 of human origin, 5 : — are the spirits 

of heroes of the Billavars 5 

Berma = BrAhmara 6 

Beima-sthAna, a temple sacred to BrAhmara.. 6 
hhanddra^ the five images used in the worship 

of jarAndAya 10 

hTianga, a name for hemp in Skr 260 

Bhatta, a hero of the EanapAditAya Legend... 92£. 
Bhima (Rakkasa), an image of, as a charm ... 191 

Bhtmala Mitra, Panhta, a Lamadc god 73 

BhimAla BhAskara, a Lamadc god 74 

BhuiyAs, a note on the 81 

hhUfs are the spirits of dead relations, 333 ; = 

bMtaa 333 

Bhfitas, worship of, in South Ganara, If. ; forms 
of worship of, 5, 6 : — worship of, spread 
among the castes, 7; extent of, 7; spread 
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of, 4; — sacred to the Holeya caste, 6:— 
worship described and detailed, lit . : — wor- 
shippers of, their cosmogony, 15 f • 
festivals, 10, 11 ; Burnell’s MS. describing 
a note on, 2 : — forms of, 5 ; represented 
by stones and planks, 5: — a note on 
some images of, 11, 12: — the use of the, 
16 : — images of, fora charm, 95: — various 
kinds of, 5; among the Tnluvas, partly 
created by God, 5; of superhuman origin, 
191 ; partly sprung from men, 5 ; as family 
tutelary demons, 6 ; afamily, mentioned, 187 ; 
the family, used to distinguish a person, 
43 ; village tutelary demons, 5 ; a village, 
mentioned, 92 ; allusion to a village, 44 j con- 
nected with certain temples, 6 : — a list of 
133, 12, 13 : — the Five, of Ambad&di, 95 : — 
causes sickness out of revenge, 20 ; spread 
disease, 184f . : — power of metamorphosis, 
186, 189 : — a Brahmanical substitute for 
pSyi, a South Indian aboriginal god, 7 : — as 
attendants on ^iva, a Brahmanical innova- 
tion, 7 : — origin of the, a legend, 13f£. : — a 
specimen of an incantation, 7iS . : — a mode of 
sdlecting a temple, 96 : — Dr. Manner’s note 
on the, 5f. : — worship of, works relating 


to 5 

Bhdta-ganas, the 1001 16 

Bh^ta-Jeoiya, the place of residence for a 

family BMta 5 

BiUavar (toddy-drawers), the caste mainly 
given to Bhto worship, 7 ; their share 

in the Bhdta worship, 4 : their festivals 10 

Birm&na Baidya, a hero of the JumAdi 
Legend, 19 kills Deyibaidi by magic ... 29 
Biru of Naddyodi,<a heroine of the Kodamana- 

tS,ya Legend ’ 92 

blood, hot, of a cow, a folktale remedy... 161 

Bobbaria, the Bhdta, origin of 193 

Bobbarye, a Bhilta jg 

Bollu, name of a dog in the Koti-Ohannayya 

I^egend 0g£ 

Bopp, notes on a life of I09 

boundary-stone, a case of 45f ^ 

Brahma, his place in Bhdta worship, 15ff . : 


Brahma Bhdtas, three mentioned at one 

184 

Brahma of Alake = Bobbaria I93 

Brahma of Maribettu, a Bhtita 96 

Brahman, prophecy of a, 40f . ; — as priest 
of the Bhfltas, 6 : and Brahmara of 

Xemmule ... 

Brahmanism, notes on current works on 352fE. 

Brahmara, the forest Bhdta 6 

:&«lnaaia Eemmule, aBhftta, 29; salute- 
addressed to him, 34; invoied, 86: — 
iis t&nWBd dagger, 89: —held in gieteb 


awe, 40 : — his appearance, 47 : — his doings 
with Kofci and Channay5'a, 47£. ; invoked by 
Koti and Chaimayya, 46f . : — the family 


Bhdta of Kinni Dam 43 

Bramarakshasa = Brahmara 6 

Branginoco, the name explained 140 

bride, death (Bhdta) following the, to injure 

those amongst whom she goes 93f . 

jBrihadd^vatd of Saunaka, notes on the 855 

Brihad-gachchha, a note on the 183 

Buddha Gaya, Burmese missions to 102 

Buddhas of Medicine in Sikhim 213 

Buddhism, notes on current works on, 
352:ff. : — in old Pag^n 258 


Buddhist Convocation, the Third, notes on, 
102f. : — stmctures, origin of, in Burma ... 102 
Buddyanta, a hero of the Koti-Channayya 
Legend, 29; was part-owner of the field 


Anilaja, with Koti and Ohannayya, 31: — 
his quarrel with Koti and Ohannayya, 

SOflc. : —his murder by Koti and Ohannayya, 

35 : — his children play with Koti and 
Ohannayya, 29f. ; his children quarrel with 

Koti and Ohannayya 30 

Btthler, Dr„ on the age of the Big V&da 239ff. 

Buhtndi, a Bhfita 96 

Burma, Languages of, notes on 194f. 

Burnell, history of his Devil Worship of the 
Tuluvas, Iff. ; his MSS., contents of, If. ; 
his MSS. of the Devil Worship of the 

Tuluvas, description of Iff. 

illumes, his dealings with Bafijit Singh, 

61f . ; his extraordinary interview with 

Bafijit Singh 67 

Byinnya T‘5, a title of Shin Sbbfi 101 

cashew-nuts used in gambling 30 

caves, Buddhist, in Mergui 168 

Ceylon, Burmese missions to 102 

Ohait Singh wazir, his doings 69 

ehakrd, as a test Skr. word in Burmese 165 

challenge, symbol of 88 

Oh&mundu BemAye, a hero of the Koti-Ohan- 
nayya Legend 43f. 

Ohand Kaur, widow of Khark Singh 69 

Ohandagidi Baidya, a hero of the Koti-Ohan- 
nayya Legend, 43f.; killed by Koti in the 

great battle 89 

Ohandrakirtti, as aLamaic god 74 

chcmhraw,^ as a test Skr. word in Burmese ... 165 
Channamangala ChaluvarAya, name of an ox 

in the TodakinAra Legend 98f. 

Ohannayya, the Bhtlta, Legend of, 29ff . ,* as 
Chennayya Beidya, was the hero BhAta, 

6 : — his birth, 29 ; named after a god aJb 
Badiringa, 29 : — murders Buddyanta, 35 i 
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murders a plougliriglit, 39 ; murders D^re 

the toU-mau, 39f . : — his suicide 90 

Ohaunayya the Young = Channayya of 

EdambOr ,46 

Channayya of Edambdr, a minor hero of the 

Koti- Channayya Legend 46f. 

charms, the object of 16 

Chart Singh, grandfather of Eanjit Singh, an • 

account of 60 

chastity, proofs of, in folktales, 341 ; a test of, 

in folktales 340 

0hikkai4ya, a god ... 98 

Chintiimani Trip^thi, a writer on Bhetoric... 215 

Oh61as, four dates of the, discussed,... 296fE. 

cock, dead, revives 20 

cock-fighting as a reKgious ceremony 19 

cow, as a goddess in the subterranean world, 

162f, : — is a spirit-scarer 383 

coins of the Kings of Yijayanagara, 24ffi. ; of 

JassSi Singh (Sikh), alluded to... 59 

Collections, the Three, in Sikhim ..208f. 

Counting-out Rhyme in Burma 84 

cumulative rhyme in Western India, a 167 


Dab-lha, the enemy god in Sikhim 197 

Dagon, a name for Rangoon 102 

Dalip Singh, his birth, 68 ; his accession.... •• 70 

Damuda River, origin of the name . 104 

Danddi, a folktale hero 81 

diivl)1hcb diiTv^i »•••..«•.*... a. 383 

Dasahra, description of the 69 


dates of the Saka Era, 113ff . ; in current years, 
127ff.; in expired years, 113ff., ISlfC,; in 
expired or current years, 130f . : — in solar 
months, 131£E.; in lunar months, llSff. : — in 
bright fortnights, 113ff 127ff. : — in dark 
foi-tnights, 122flc., 129f . : — amdaia, 122ff., , 
129f., 131: — p'&rnimdnia, 122, 130f. — 

Of the Burmese common era, 139f. — 
Four Ohola, 296ff. — Mnemonic words to 

express 2.56 

daughter, only, adventures of, in folktales, 

339 : — of a god, her doings on earth*....,... 93f. 

dead pig revived 86f. 

death ceremonies in Sikhim, detailed, 206£E.: 

the funeral, 209; post-funeral 211ff. 

death-demon in Sikhim, ceremony of exor- 
cising 209fE. 

Demonolatry in Sikhim, 197ff. : — among 

the Kaohins 262 

demons, the eight classes of, in Sikhim, 
,202ff.: — of the sky in Sikhim described, 

202: — personal, in Sikhim, 197: — their 

colors, in Sikhim 198f. 

D6re, the toll-man, murdered by Channayya- 
in the Kdti«Channayya Legend 39f . 


D6va R\ya of Yijayanagara, four coins of, 

described 24f. 

dirfl&r ^ 2 / a = god- worship 10 

d6vaJc8, guardians (spirits or gods), 374f , ; — 

are ancestors 374f. 

Deyibaidi, the Legend of the Bhfita heroine, 

22ff. : — a great heroine of BhOta Legends, 
22ff.; was a Joti Br&hmani, 22: — deserted 
in the forest at Sankamale, 22 : — famed as 
a “ wise woman,” 23 ; cures a Ballal, 23f . : — 
is the mother of K6ti and Channayya, 
29ff.: — is (or Baidyati) mother of Kinni 
Ddru, 43 : — her daughter married to 
Paiyya Baidya, 22 : — her death by magic 


and burial 29 

Dhammacbeti = Rdmidhipati 102 

Dhammach'iti-dJiammasatthaThf the, noted ... 102 

Dhammadhara = R§,md.dhipati 101 

Dhammaiiana, a pupil of Dhammadhara 101 

Dhammapala = Dhammaxi^na ... 101 

DhammasokarSijS. = Asoka 102 

DhammavilSisa, a Buddhist priest 101 

Dharma, a ‘ king ’ and Bhfita, 97 ; his birth, 

97; goes to see the Tulu people 93fE. 

Dharma-arasu, a BhUta 99 

Dharmada-arasu, the Lord of Charity, a 
Bhfita 92 


DharmakS.ya Padma Sambhava, a Lamaic 

god 73 

Dharmak4ya Samantabhadra, a Lamaic god... 73 
Dharman&tha Gtlrd Jo-ber, a Lamaic god ... 74 

DharmarStja, a Lamaic god 74 

Dharmasagara, his dispute with Jinachandra- 

shri 170 

Dhdtupdiha, notes on the roots in the, 141^. : 

some remarks in defence of the.. 251S. 

dhruva, see pole star 157 

Dhfimavati, Bhuta of Mudabidu in the Tulu 

Country 16 

dialects, slang, in South India 49:S. 

disguise, in folktales 885f. 

diseases, certain, attributed to spirits 878f . 

Diw&n Dinkokth, his share in Sikh affairs ... 71 

Dost Mohammad of EAbul, beginnings of 

trouble with 66 

drama, Sanskrit, notes on the history of 110 

drawers, superstition concerning the string 

of 384 

Dugganna K4ver, a hero of the Kodamana- 

t§>ya Legend 91 

Durugulaya, a Bhfita 99 

durva grass, the, is a spirit-scarer 383 

dvddcLia in B,-V. VII. 103, 9, a test word in 
the date of the Rig~Veda 154f. 


earth-demons, of Sikhim described 20 If. 

earth-gods in Sikhim 197 
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Edambtir, a place famous in the X6ti-Oh^* 
nayya Legend, 42, 45; legend of an inscrip- 
tion at 

Edgren, Prof., his views on ^QDhdtuj^dtha,.A4i2>L 

Ejanagar = Bijanagar 

Ekkadka En*yangada, the property of Xofci 

and Channayya 

Elphinstone, his dealings with Rahjit Singh ... 61 
emotions, the, a lecture in the BhdsM* 


BMishana, 230ff. : — accessory, 236: — in 

poetry, analysed 236f. 

ensuants in Indian Rhetoric described 235f. 

epic poetry in India 52ff. 

eras, in Burma, origin of the, 256 ; Buddhist, 
in Burma, reckoned from 544 B. 0., 256 ; 
Dodorasa, of Bm-ma = the Saka Era, 256 ; 
Eiachhapancha, = Sakkardj, 256 ; &aka, its 
counterparts in Btuma, 256 ; the Yulgar, of 
Burma = Sakkar^j, 256 : — notes on the 


Grammarians, Hindu, Whitney’s views of the, 

143 : their statements confirmed by 

modem research I47f . 

guardians (spirits or gods), 374ff. : can be 
changed, 376f. : — ■ personal, 376 • of the 

clan, is a clan ancestor 376 

gudi, SL place set apart for the Bhdta guardian 

of temple 6 

Gujai’&ti, its usefulness to Skr. studies 250 

Gujjara Language = (?) Gujardti 192 

Gul Bdgam, wife of RaSjit Singh 63 

Gfiifi, a Lamaic god 74 

Gurus of the Sikhs, a summary of an account 

of, 57f. : — lives of the Sikh, noted 61 

Qurvdvali of the Jayavijaya-gani, a note on 
the, 179 : — of the DharmasS.gara-gam, a 

note on the 179 

Guttyamma, a site for Bhftta worship 11 

GySiba, a Lamaic god .1 74 


Sakkar^j ^66 

excitants in Indian Rhetoric descidbed ...... 235 

exorcism in Sikhim, 199fE. : — a ceremony of, 
in Sikhim, described 204fP. 


faii*y, doings of a, in a folktale, 78 : — sleeps 
for twelve years, 79; has seven guards, 79: 
marries a mortal, 80:— marriage, no cei*e* 
mony necessary, 80 food, 81 : fairy 
clothes, 78, 81 ; marking her clothes for 

identification 79 

festivals of the Sikhs, described 64, 69 

flavours, the, of rhetoric, in India, 233f. ; — 

= practically style 233 

flying couch, 81 : — elephant 83 

forbidden glance back m folktales 79 

folklore in Hindustan, 78fi. : — in Salsette, 
134fi. : — among the Sgaw-Karens, 26ff. 
in Western India, 160^,:— turning on 

trade slang terms 51f. 

Fortnights, bright, dates of the Saka Era, 
in, llSffi., 177fE. : — dark, dates of the 
Saka Era, in 122ff ., 129f. 

gamdi = Bhfita temple sacred to the 

Beiderlu 6 

genms, the, in Sikhim 197 

ghosts are mortal, 377: — are noxious in 
Sikhim, 214 exorcism of, in Sikhim, 214f, ; 
are got rid of by being burned in Sikhim... 214 

Gii‘avu, a Bhfita 187 

Giridhara-dasa, a writer on rhetoric 216 

gods, guardian, origin of, 374ff . :— in Sikhim 
Lamaism, 197f£. the Three Upper, in 

Sikhim 198 

Gdlamattikanagaraih is Taikkula, 255; the ' 
stone at 255 


Haiiisavatl = Pegu 100 

hells, the Brahmanical, 109 : — the Buddhist, 
note on the, 109 : — ceremonies for getting 

the soul out of, in Sikhim 208f. 

Hemp plant in Indian literatui-e, 260f . : — its 
name in Skr., 260 ; — mentioned in the 
Atharvav&da, 260 ; by Panini, 260 ; by Yard- 
hamihira (604 A. D.), 260; by Susruta (7th 
Century A. D.), 260; by Chakrapanidatta 
(11th Century A. D.), 260f. ; in the Skr. 
dictionaries ijcushas), 260; in folksongs 
of the 12th Century A. D., 262 ; by Narahari 
Pandita (1300 A. D.), 261; by Yidydpati 
Thakur (1400 A. D.), 262 ; in the DhCirta- 
somd^rama (1520 A. D.), 261; in the ^drnga^ 
dhara (1520 A. D.), 261 ; by Ndrayanaddsa- 
kaviraja (1 700 A. D.), 261 ; in the Basa- 
pradipa, 261 ; in the Basaratnasamuch- 


chd/ga 262 

hens, crowing, an omen 19 

hero tasks, 81 : — and mare bom together in 

folktales 81 

heroes and heroines, classification of, a lecture 

in the Bhdshd-hh^ahanci, 255£S. 

heroine sheds pearls for tears 'and rubies for 

laughter, in folktales 102 

Hesse, Dr., his notes on Bumeirs MS. de- 
scription of a Bhfita festival 2 

hgo^wa-Xha, the chief personal gods among 

the Lamas 197 

Hihihti Pipihii, identification of 104 

Himavanta, the name discussed 103 

Hinduism, notes on current works on 852ff. 

Hlra Singh, his death 70 

Holeya = Holier = Holiya, the Pariah of 
South Oanax’a 6 
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Holi festival, Sikli celelDration of, 65 : deserip- 

tionoftLe 69 

Holiers (= Holiya), a BMta worshipping caste. 4 

horoscope of death in Sihhim 206f. 

Eiigel, Baron von, his doings with Raujit 

Singh 64 

hydrocele, a folk reason for 344 

hyperbole analysed 279f . 

*Ibratndmaf alln sion to the 57 

identification by means of personal ornaments 

in folktale 386f 

illechckida^ a form of Bhfita worship 7 

lUechchida-n6ma, a BhCita festival 10 

illustration in rhetoric analysed 283f . 

impossible task, variant of the 78, 136f, 386£. 

incantation to Saturn, details of, 63f . ; — Sikh, 

described 69 

ind/i-dsana, a name for hemp in Skr 260 

Indre, a king of a point of the Compass 15 

inexhaustible pot 81 

Inscription, Alangudi of Kulottunga-Cliola I., 
edited, 298 : — Bdvanath^svara temple at 
Tiruvallam^ date of, discussed, 297 : — Chi- 
dambaram of Eolottunga-Chola I., edited, 
297f- : — Sahasr^m, note on the, 109 : — 
Tet*nw5gyaung at Pagan, noted, 101: — 
TiruvarOr of Yikrama-Chola, edited, 298f . : — 
note on a Jain, 183 : — Skr. in Bmma, 

258f. : — Sanskrit, in Cambodia, notes on, 

112: — legend of an, at Edambfir 45f' 


Irvail, a god 1 92 

Isanye, a king of a point of the Compass 15 

Isara Kambi, the barber, a hero of the Koti- 

Channayya Legend 30f ■ 

Iskandar B4rnas = Alexander Biirues 62 


Isvara, as a Lamaic god, 76 : — his place in 
Bhfita worship, 15ff . : — the king and queen 
of the pigs destroy the garden of, 21f ; 
protects the children of the king and queen 
of the pigs, 21f . : — disguised as a Brdhman, 


in a folktale 162 

ivory is a spirit-scarer 383 

Jacquemont, his doings in the Pafij^b 64 

Jainism, notes on current works on 352ff. 

Jains, Gachchhas of the, FaUdvalis of the...l69fE. 

J S.kman = J acquemont 64 

Jall&, Pandit, his doings 70 


.J&rS.nd4ya is a Bhl)ta in the form of a horse, 

5 ; his acts, 91 : — three names for him, 

9 : — his image, 10 : — incantation of, trans- 
lated, 8f . : introduced into an incantation... 8fE. 

Jass§» Singh, coinage in his name 59 

Jaswant Singh Hulkar, his dealings with 
Rafigit Singh, 60f, — Author of ikeJShdshd^ 
hMshana, notes on .,.....•..2151 


Jattige, a Bhtita 16 

Jawlihir Siugh, his doings 70 

jcLyd, a name for hemp in Skr. 260 

Jharkhand Forest, the 79 

Jirapalli = Jir4ulh 183 

Jii-dnlSrsdkha, the, a note on 183 

Jimmappa, a god 21 

Jina Lakshmi Suda, a Lamaic god 73 

Jina Zhang-ton, a Lamaic god 74 

Jinachandra-sfiri, his dispute with Dharma- 

sl.gara 170 

judgment, unjust, in folktales 135f. 

JumS.dx, the legend of the Bhfita 17fi. 

JumAdi, a Bhfita, 99 : — z= Sarala Jumadi ... 184 
Jumftdi Banti= Kujumba Kanje, the Beiderlu 
attendant 8ff. 


KadgS.r&vane, a Bhfita 16 

EAju, name of a dog in the KOtii-Channayya 

Legend 86f. 

Kalabhairava, a BhOta, Legend of, 186ff. : is a 

family Bhfita, 186 : servant of a god 19*2 

Kalliyita, a BhOta festival 11 

EAlu, name of a dog in the Xoti-Chaunayya 

Legend * 85f. 

hawhdla, an agricultural ceremony, described. 3 Iff. 
Kaiiapdditaya,the Bhfita, his acts, 92£f. : — as 

a family Bhdta 92 

Muchikadanga, a celebrated building in the 

Todakinto Legend 97 

Kanchinjanga, Mt., as the mountain-god of 

Sikhim 198 

K^nta, a pomhada who gave Burnell his 

TuluvaMSS. 1 

Eantakke, a heroine of the Koti-Channayya 

Legend 41 

£Antanetri-jumd.di, a Bhdta introduced into 

an incantation, dff. ; his image 10 

EAntanna, a hero of the Deyibaidi Legend, 

22ff. ; married to Deyibaidi, 22 : father of 

Rjuui Ddrru 43 

Ranya, a hero of the Jarant%a Legend 9 

£apb5n SS^hib = Wade 62 

Karens, casting lots by the, 26f . : — their 

legend as to a lost script 27£. 

KdvyamdUf Prof. Weber on the 28 

K4m6r Ballfi.1 of Panje, a hero of the Kdti- 
Ohannayya Legend, 43f' : proceedings of 

&5ti and Ghaimayya at his house 44fi;. 

Kemmule forest, adventures of Koti and 

Chaamayya in 46ff. 

Kesava-dS-sa, the father of Indian Rhetoric... 215 
Khapk Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, his birth, 

60 * his accession 68 

Khattiya (Kshatriya) mistaken for KhSttiy a. . . 256 
Khen, sign of, in Sikhim, described 202 
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Khen-pa, Old Father 202 

Khetfciya = Taxingthu, 256 : — = Kshetra 

not Kshatriya 256 

Khon, the sign of 201 

SZhdzima, Old Mother 201 


KhuldaatuH-ta'iodTMit allusion to the 57 

king as superhuman, faith in the, gare rise to 

guardian spirits 336f . 

Kinni D^ru, sister to Koti and Ohannayya ... 43 


Klatt, Johannes, an account of 169% 

knots and knotted tjbings are spirit-scarers ... 383 

Kodamanat^ya, the Bhdta, his acts 9 If 

Icola, a form of Bhata worship 6 


Kolala, a fort built by K6ti and Ohannayya... 38 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, identified as Kokanfir ... 28 

Kosambi, as an imported word in Burma ... 168%. 
Kote Bale, a Brahman, a hero of the Jdr&n- 


ddya Legend Sf 91 

Kotesvara, a god 29 


Koti Beidya, the hero Bhtlta, 5, 6 : — Legend of, 

29ff . ; named after the god Kotesvara, 29 ; his 
birth, 29 ; his share in the great boar -hunt, 

86fE. ; wounded by Ohandagidi Ball&l, 89 ; 
his death, 90 ; goes to Kaildsa and returns 
to the world, 90 ; promises to fight for the 

BalLS.1 as a spirit 90 

K6ti and Ohannayya Legend, the, 85fE. — a 
version of the Legend of the BhUtas, 29IP. : — 
taken charge of by Sdyina Baidya, 29 ; their 
series of murders, 38jff . ; murder a washer- 
man, 39 : story of the great boar-hunt, 86ff . ; 
their interview with Brahmfi, 90 : become 
spirits, 90, 91 ; — their position in the 

pantheon 91 

Krishna R6-ya of Yijayanagara, a coin of, 

described 25 

Kubdre, a king of a point of the Oompass ... 15 

Kujumba KS>fije, is a hero Bhilta 6 

KumSiija, a Lamaic god 74 

Kumherlu, the tutelary Bhdta of the Holeya 

caste 6 

Kumherlu-kotya, the residence of Kumberlu. 6 
Kunya, the ferryman, a hero of the J^&h- 

d6.ya Legend 8f . 

Kusima = Bassein loO 

Kutti-KS^ttan, a form of Will-o^-the-wisp or 
Corpse- Candle, worship of, 7 : — is a Bhdta . \ 7 
Kyam-do = Rejuge-formula 73 

I 

Lai Singh, seated on the throne by Mii 

Chand^n 71 

Ldrma, sorcerer in Sikhim, 211 : — the Befuge- 
f ormula of the, 73 1 — their system of 

exorcism, in Sikhim 199ff. 

Lamaic Bemonolatry, 197&, : — Pantheon, a 
, description of the, 73f . ; — worship, its 
sn&lggy to Roman ,.191,801 


Languages, notes on the Tonic Theory of... 194ff. 

Lank4, the name discussed 54 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, his doings with Ranjit 


Singh 69 

L6kpyingyaung-p6ngyi = E^m&dhipati lOlf. 

life, restoration to, ceremony of, 87 ; by spells. 


82 ; dismembeiunent prevents 


Hfe>index varied as luck-index ......... 


Litanies after death in Sikhim 

208 

L6ni == Colonel Oohteidony 

61 

Loni Akhtar — Colonel Ochterlony ... 

61 

Lord of Charity, the, a Bh6ta 


love-song, a Burmese 


luck, folk -methods of gaining, 30; 

— the 

ceremony for gaining, desci'ibed 



Maokeson, his doings with RaSjit Singh, 64 : 
his extraordinary interview with RaSjit 

Singh 64f. 

magic wand, 81 : elephant, 83 : needle 163 

Mahdhhdrata, Dr. Holtzmann on the 52 

Mah^gurd Dharmardja, a Lamaic god 74 

Mah&kdli, a god 16 

Mahdlingesvara, a god * 21, 190 

Mahdn Singh, father of Ranjit Singhr, an 

account of 60 

Mahdnta, a doctidne deified 75 

Mahdi-dshtri, its usefulness to Sfcr. studies ... 250 
Mahisdnddya is a Bhuta In the shape of an 

ox 5 

Mahis&suras, the, as Bhdtas 16 

Mdi Chandan gives birth to Dalip Singh 68 

Mdi Lachhmi, arrest of, by the English 72 

Maiyya Bermane, a hero of the JSrdnddya 

Legend 9 

MaUardye, a Bhdta 1 6 

Mallo, the dog fancier, in the Koti- Ohannayya 

Legend 85f. 

Manjagabbe Deva, a Bhfita 187 

iMhnjolu, the rock, celebrated in the Koti- 

Channayya Legend 87 

MaBju Panja, a hero of the Pilichaniundi 

Legend......; 95f. 

man-eaters, as spiiits of the dead 338 

Mangala-divi, a goddess 190 

Manner, Dx\, his aid in publishing Bumeirs 
MSS., 3 : — a note by, on Bhdtas, 5f. *, his 

original Bhtita tales S 

Marang Bum, identification of 104 

Mdri, agod 36 

Mdrlchi-ddvi, a Lamaic goddess 73 

masks, use of, in Bhdta incantations ... 8 
Marlu-jumddi, a Bhfita introduced into an 

incantation, 8 ; his image 10 

marriage, of royal brother and sister, alluded 
toj 21 ;-r. of a boy^ by force * 79 
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Matir^ma Tripi^tlii, a writer on RKetoric 215 

Matti Bira BaMja, a ‘^wise man” in the 

Kfiti-Ohaiinayya Legend 31f. 

medical works, note on editions of Hindu ... 109 

metals are spirit-scarers 383 

metaphor defined, 267fE.; — modal, analysed. 285£. 
metamorphosis by a Bhfita, 189 : — in folktales, 

heroine into a bird 163 

MetcaHe, his dealings with Hanjit Singh ... 60f. 
metempsychosis, popular Indian belief in, a 
case of, 1359^. : — a case of, in folktales ... 135 

Mikshan Sahib = Mackeson 64 

Mir Mu*ainu’l-mulk, his fight with the Sikhs. 59 

miraculous vehicles 83 

Mitta MugerSiya, a BhOta 99 

Mogling, Dr., his share in Burnell’s Devil 
Worship of the Tuluvas 1 


Mo-lha is the Mother God in Sikhim 197 

months, dates of the Saka Era in solar, 

13 1:^.; dates of the Saka Era in lunai*, 
llSfE. ; — intercalary and expunged, for the 


expired Saka yeaa,*s 1 to 2106, 104f£. : — Bur- 
mese method of reckoning the days of the . 140 

Mudader = Kd>la Bhau*ava 186 

MudadSya, the Bhdta, mentioned 193 

Mudadoye = MudadSr 190 

Mudat&ya, the Bhfita, mentioned 189 

Mudath6ye = Mudad€r 189 

Mulatantra Ld.ma, a Lamaic god 76 

Mdlraj, as a prisoner 72 

MundipadiUya, a form of KSilabhairava, 94 : 

the Bhfita, his acts 94 

Murray, his dealings with Banjit Singh ...... 62 

Mutti Sirda, a hero of the Hoti-Ghannayya 

Legend 87£. 

Muttima sos Martaban 100 

Myang-ban, a Lamaic god 74 

mystic syllables in Sikhim, some, explained... 212 


N dgapuriya-tapd-gachohha = P5.rsvaohandra- 

sfiri-gachchha 181 

nahshairas, the astronomical position in the 
y edic period discussed, 240f£.: their arrange- 
ment with the H^ttikds as the vernal 

equinox is an Indian invention 245 

man-g6, ceremony of, described 202 

Ham-tel, the servant of K!hen-pa 202 

N^naka-gachchha, origin of the 175 

Nang-lha, the House Demon of Sikhim, 

described 199fi. 

Narakas, list of all the ninety, noted... 109 

NarapatijayasOra of Pagan 257f. 

Narapatisitbfi »= Harapatijayasfira 259 

Hdrfiyara, as Creator 15 

H^rdyai^ Rangojt, a hero of the Koti-Chan- 
naya Legend 3Q£., 85 


Hau NihM Singh, his wedding described 65 

a form of Bhfita worship, 6 : — == 

niyama 7, 10 

Heireitye, a king of a point of the Compass... 15 
HirmS.nak6.ya Mahavajra-dhara, incarnation 

of Sakya Muni ( Lamaic ) 73 

Nirm6nakS.ya Hapala, a Lamaic god 76 

NiruMa of YS.ska, notes on the 356f. 

Hor-lha, the left-armpit god, in Sikhim 97 

Hyan, malignant demon of Sikhim 201 

offerings, blood, origin of 338 

oil, ceremony of bathing in 87f. 

om, ah, hum, Lamaic sacred words, detail 

of 75 

om-swa-ti, the ceremony of, in Sikhim, de- 
scribed 202ff. 

ornaments in Indian Rhetoric, 265ff. : — 

which scare spirits 384f. 

orphan, career of an, in folktales 78 

Padmakara-bhatta, a writer on Rhetoric 206 

Paiyya Baidya, a hero of the Deyihaidi 
Legend, 22fP.; of the H6ti-Ohannayya 
Legend. 42 : — the husband of Kinni. D6ru. 43 
palm-leaves, method of preparing for writing, 
30f.:— writing on, described, 85: — mode 


of writing on, 97 : — ai‘e spirit-scarers 383 

Palaungs, a Burmese tribe, note on 195 

PS.li, not the old language of Buddhism in 

Burma 268 

Pal-zang, a Lamaic god 75 

Panchalmga, a god 98 

Fanchavimsa BrdJvmana, a passage in the, 
used to test the date of the Big Vida 156f . 


Panjarli = Pafijurli, the Bhfita, 20: — origin 
of the BhOta, 22 : — Legend of the Bh0ta.-.20ff- 
Panje, a plain celebmted in the Koti-Ohan- 
nayya Legend, 41fE., 45, 86ff.: Ohan- 

nayya’s quarrel with the people of 87 

PaSji Gujjare, king of the pigs, a Bhfita 21 

PaSji K^h, queen of the pigs, a Bhfita 21 

Paujurli, a Bhfita in the form of a pig, 5 : — a 
god-created Bhfita, 6 : — introduced into an 
incantation, 8ff. ; his image, 10 : — a Legend 

of 94£. 

ParakkamahShu of Ceylon, his date now pro- 
bably confirmed 259 

Paramesri of Purdla, a goddess 19 

ParamSsvara in a folktale 78 

parissad, as a test Skr. word in Burmese 166 

Parmale BaMl, a hero of the Deyihaidi 

Legend 22ff. 

Parlvanfitha, note on an inscribed statue of... 183 
Part6b Singh, son of Sh6r Singh, murdered. , 70 
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PSrvati protects the children of the king and 

queen of the pigs 22 

•ptiMvalis of the Jains, a list of seventeen, 

170: — Ahchala-gachchha described, 

: — of the Goyai'aksha-adkhSi, a note 
on the, 179: — of the PS.rsvachandra- 
gachchha described, 181f . ; — of the Tapd- 
. gachchha described, 179 ; — of the Vijayd- 
nanda-sdri-gachchha described, 179f. ; — of 
the Vijayasdkhd described, 180 : — of the 

V imala-gachchha described 18 Of . 

PattavalUsardddlidra^ a note on the 179 

Pathikonddye, a Bhdta 16 

pearls for alms 163 

Pegu, literature in, in the 15th Centuiy lOOf. 

Pemba = Saturn in Sikhim 202 

periphrasis analysed 288 

Pdshora Singh, his doings 71 

pdyi = b1i4ta = an aboriginal god of South 

India 7 

Pho -lha, an ancestral god, in Sikhim 197 

Pho-o, a particular kind of Ldma in 


Sikhim 206 

pigs, king of the 86 

PiliehdmunLli, the Bhdta, the acts of 95 

Pilieha^'andi, a Bhdta 99 

plants, as guardian spirits 338 

poetical fancy, defined 274f. 


pole-star, the part played by its position in 
testing the age of the Big VHa, 157ff : — 
in the Vedio period was a Draconis [circ. 


2800 B. 0.) 158 

poinbada, a priest of the Bhtita worshippers. 

If. : — as actor in a Bhdta incantation, 8 ; 
acting as, allusion to, in a legend, 93f . : — 

also the name of a caste 10 

Portuguese names in India 76 f, 


possession by a demon, described, 8ff . : — by 
Bhdtas, 92f ., 99 : — transferring, 11 ,* mode 


of transferring 8 

I^oyycdar of Xu nn a n dfir, a hero of the Toda- 

kindra Legend 98f . 

Prakrits, their value in testing the roots 

mentioned in the Dhdtupdtha 2^1 

PraSnotiara^sata = Surndchd/ri^iatakam 169 

Prinsep, his connection with Eafijit Singh ... 63 

puns in Indian Rhetoric 346 

purgatory in Sikhim Lamaism 208 

dates (Saka Era) .......•..,.,,,122 130f* 


Raghundtha-bhatba, a writer on Indian Rhe- 

216 

Ras^a, a version of his story in the 

North-West Provinces 

Ram&dhipati, a description of his reign ... ...lOOf. 


RamanSa, derivation of 100 

Rfimannad^sa, described, 100.— the pestilence 
in thelSth Century A. D., 255 : — the Seven 

Kings of 256f. 

Ramanya = Ramaufia lOQ 

Bdmdy ana, -£13,06 of the, in Indian Literature, 

53f. . — Dr. Jacobi on the 53 

Ranjit Singh, his birth, 60 . gets permanent 
possession of L^hor, 60 : his interview with 
the Governor- General, 62f . : — details of his 
keeping of the Holi festival, 63 : his death, 

68 : — his superstition, 63f . ; medicines ad- 
ministered to 

Ratthas3,ra, the great Burmese epic poet 101 

Ravivardhana-gani, author of the PattdvaW 

adrdddhdra I 79 

religion, ancestor-worship, the rudimentary 

form of 333 

Rhetoric in India, has no hand-book, 215 : — 
index of terms used in Indian, 348fE. : — 
figures of, various, analysed, 278fP. : — orna- 
ments of sense in Indian, 305fC. ; verbal 

ornaments in Indian 345ft‘. 

rhyme, Indian, defined 265 

rice is a spirit-scarer 383 

riddles in folktales 41 f 

Big Ytda, Date of the, 154 ; placed in the 

second half of the period 4500-2500 B. 0., 

157: — part j)layed by the ancient views 
of the position of the heavenly bodies in 
ascertaining the date of the, 155 : — same 
views as to the position of the heavenly 
bodies found in other Vedic works, 165 : — 
a note on Prof. Tilak^s view of the age of 
the Big Y^da, 158 : — age of the, some notes 
by Prof. Buhler, 239fE. : — notes on M- 
Brunnhofer’s works relating to the, 362f . : 

— notes on M. Oolinet's works relating 


to the, 363 . — notes on M. HirzePs works 
on the, 362 : — Hymns of the, notes on Max 
Muller’s 2nd Ed., 363 notes on Dr. 
Peterson’s Ed. of parts of the, 353f. ; — 
M. Regnaud on, notes on, 365ff. : — remarks 
on Regnaud’s theory of the, lllf . : — notes 
on Prof. Weber on Vedic Ritual, 363 : — 
notes on a native Ed. of the, 353 : — notes 
on translations of the, 111; notes on 
Griffith’s translation of the Hymns, 354 ; 
notes on M. Henry’s translation of Jibe 


Hymns of the 354 

Biehi, as a test Skr. word in Burmese 166 

roots, practical suggestions for continuing the 

seaauh for Skr 254 

Rukku BalBbl, a hero of the boar-hunt in the 
Koti-Channayya Legend, 86f . ; his share in 
the great battle, 88ff , : — murders the potter 
PadSrmpu 1. 89 
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Sab-dak = Sa-dag 201 

Sa-dag, tbe eartb-owner demon, of Sikbim.,. 199 

Sa-dak-po = Sa-dag 201 

Saddsiva Eaya of Yijayanagara, three coins 

of, described 26 

sa~g6, tbe cei'eraony of, in Sikbim 201 

sdhilya == hlianddrd 10 

Saka Bra, dates of tbe llSiS. 


Sakkarij Era, notes on tbe, 256 : — = Sakaraj 
= Saka Era of India, 256 : — may be of 
Chinese origin, 256 : — sometimes reckoned 
from Monday, 14tb March 78 A. D, 

(Indian), 256 : — dates from 638 A. D 256 

Sakra, as a test Skr. word in Burmese 166 

Sakya-Muni, as a Lamaio god 73 

Sdmdchdri-iatakam described, 169f, : — list of 

authors and dates quoted in 170f. 

Sdnnaveda, notes on cuiTent works on the ...37 If. 
Samayasundara-gani, author of the Bdmd- 

ohdrt-Satahani 169 

Sambhogak^ya Santikhruda-prasaraka, a La- 

maic god 73 

samuddard, as a test Skr. word in Burmese.., 166 

sdna = sthdna = Bhtita temple 5, 7 

S3(nada-nema = Ili6chchida-n6iua - 10 

Sank, a forest famous in the Koti-Ohannayya 

Legend 42 

Sanka = Sank, the forest 86 

Sankaru Baidyati, a heroine of the Eala- 

bhairava Bhtlta Legend 187fE. 

Sankesvara-gaohohha, origin of the 175 

Sanskrit, its debt to the vernaculars, 

110 : — the old language of Buddhism in 
Burma, 258: — translation into Burmese, 

101 ; — words in Burmese ICoff., 168 

Santals, the migration of the 103f. 

S^rak5.1a Birmana, a hero of the Jumddi 

Legend 19 

Sdra~jumddif a BhOta, introduced into an in- 
cantation, Sff. ; his image, 10 : the Bhdta, 

Legend of 183fE. 

Sa-thel-ngag-po, the attendant of Old Mother 

Khonma 201 

sattvd, as a test Skr. word in Burmese 166 

S5»yina Baidya, a hero of the Deyibaidi 
Legend, 22ffi. : — rescues Deyibaidi in the 
forest, 22 ; reckons Deyibaidi as his sister, 

23; takes charge of Koti and Ohannayya, 

29 ; gives advice to Koti and Ohannayya, 

37 ; uncle to Ipnni D^ru, 43 ; — his share 


in the great boar-hunt 87f . 

S4yina Baidyati, mother of Kdntanna in the 

k6ti-Cbannayya Legend 31 

Selungs, a note on the language of the 195 

Shah Shuja'a, the determination taken to set 

TJP 

Shan Languages, notes on 194 


Shandrs, BhOta worship of the 4 

shaving, a ceremony of, described, 191f. ; 

ceremony of, a king 97£. 

She, the disease-producing demon of Sikbim. 204 
Sh6r Singh, his nsurpation of supreme 

power 69 

Shin Sbbd of Pegu, a note on lOlf 

Shinsobflmyo, in Rangoon 102 

Siddamarda Baidya, son of Sankaru Bai- 

dyatt 187fE. 

Sikhs, rise of the, 58 ; — their first appearance 
as a military power, 59 : — their rising 
against Ahmad Shah, 59: — wars of the, 
account of, lost by Sir Herbert Edwardes, 

71 : — a summary account of their GurOs, 


57f. : — medicine among the Sikhs 69 

^iZd-stone = inscribed stone 45f. 

Stlavamsa, the great Burmese epic poet 101 

silk, names of various kinds of 98 

simile defined - 265£f. 

S*inbyaym, a title of Rarn^dhipati, 102 : — 

= SStagajapati 102 

Sinhesvara, a Lamaic goddess 74 

Siripavaramahadhammarajadhiraja, a title of 
Ramadhipati 102 


Sittisvari, a Bhfita 14 

Sohan Lai SOrt, author of the *Umdaiu^i- 
tawdrihh, 57 : — was a vMl at the Court 

of RaSjit Singh, 57 : — his death 72 

Soma, Prof. Hillebrandt on, notes on 364 

Somanatha, a god, 98; a god 193 

son, only, adventures of an, in folktales 81:^. 

soul, extracting the, in Sikbim 206 

speUs restore to life 82 

spirits, were fii-st the souls of the dead, 333; 

— = hhuts, 333 ; were all oidginally spirits 


of men, 377: — are mortal, 377 ; were all 
originally mortal, 377 : — cause disease, 
377&. : — fear of, due to belief in their 
power to cause disease, 377fB. ; have to be 
appeased by offerings, 338 : — of the dead, 
man-eaters as, 338: — guardian, 336ff.; 
were at first dead ancestors, 337 : — 
animals as guardian, 338 : — guardian, 


plants as, 338 : — unfriendly, fear of, in- 
creased by belief in guardian 337 

spirit-scarers, 382ff. ; animals, 338 ; plants ... 838 

Mhe^drdU 224 

Sri Sinha Pandita, a Lamaic god 73 

Srog-lha, the Life-god, in Sikbim 197 

sthdna, a Bhfita temple 5 

Sthavira Dang-ma, a Lamaic god 74 

step-mother, evil doings of a, in folktales ...160ff. 
stone, used to indicate a Bhtlta, case of, 47 : — 

used to repx’esent Bhtitas 5 

Subr5ya, a god .....21, 98 

subteri’anean palace in folktales 1 62f . 
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Sucliet Siiigli, his doings on Dalip Singh’s 
accession, 70 : — reviews the Sikh cavalry. 65 

SunS^paranta identified as AparS^ntaka 103 

Suvannabhdmi, notes on the name, 222ff. : — 
in the EalyS.ni Inscnptions is Etoannadesa, 

2'24 : — is according to the Burmese That 6 n. 224 
Svami Baidyati = probably Sayina Baidyati, 


36 : — is cook to Kofci and Ohannayya 48 

symbol, of challenge, 88 : — secret trade, in 

South India 51 

sympathetic magic in Sikbim shewn in lay 
figure o£ deceased made after death 212 

Taikkul^, the ruins of, described 256 

Taiitiriya Bnllimania, a passage of the, used 

ill testing date of the Rig V^eda 155f . 

Taittiriya Samhitd, notes on current works 

on the 870f. 

Takkula = Taikkuld 255 

tamhila, the family worship of Bhfltas 7 

Tanclu, name of a dog in the Koti- Ohannayya 

Legend 86f. 

tdniri = Tulu Brahman 1 

Taungthfi, a race in Burma 256 

teacher, veneration for the, in women ...... 339ff. 

T6j Singh, R4jS., his doings 72 

Thaton, a note on, 100: — conquered by 

An6rat*l.z6, 257f . : — = SuvannabhOmi 224 

Theatre, History of the Indian, noted 109fE. 

Thetkayit == Sakkai^j 256 

Thig-po-ling, a Lamaic god 74 

ThihatO, King of Ava, 101 : = Sihastira 101 

thread, the sacred, is a spiiit-scarer 38^ 

Tilak, Prof., a note on his view of the age of 

theBig-Yeda 158 

Timmantiklri of Tibira, a hero of the 

Kodamanat^ya Legend 91 

Timmappa, a god 192 

tiruvayana = the altar of Bhtita temple 10 

Todakinara, the Bhflta, his acts, 96ff, ; — origin 

of the name 99 

tonsure, the ceremony of, described 31 

trade signs in South India 61 

Traders’ slang in South India .....,.49fE, 

tricks of women, a variant of the tale lS6fE. 

Tsi-pa, Astrologer-Ltoa in Sikhim 206 

tulasi is a spirit-scarer 883 

Tuluvas, description of the, 3f . : — devil-dancers 

among the, plates of Iff. 

twelve years, sleep for, by fairy, case of, in 
folkMes 79 


UUatti, as a Bhfita, 99 : — of Ammanfir, a hero 

of the Todakinfira Legend 99 

‘TJmdatu%Tawdrih1i, notice of the, 57ff. : — 
its value for PaSjab History 67 


Upad^Bi-MairdaBaidya = Siddamarda Baidya 188 


vaddavdra = Ikiday 167f . 

Yajra, incarnation of, Lamaic 73 

Tajrapani, as a Lamaic god 73 

Yajrasattva, a Lamaic god - 73 

Y&lmiki, discussed, 54ff. : date of 55 f, 

Yarad^svara, a god 185 

Yardesvar, a god 93 

Yarune, a king of a point of the Compass ... 35 

Y^yavaye, a king of a point of the Compass... 15 

Vida, works on the, notes on current 352ff. 

Veddngas, notes on current works on the .,. 353 ff. 
Yedic Concordance, note on the prospects of 
a, 374 : — rites, some instituted before 2000 
B. 0 245 


Yenkapati R&ya of Yijayanagai-a, a coin of. 


described 26 

Yentura, his service under Bafijit Singh, 

alluded to 64 

Yerkadi, a Bh5ta 99 

Yignes, his doings with Ranjit Singh 64 

YignMvara, a god 189 

v^ayd, a name for hemp in Skr 260 

Yimbhadra, a god 16 

Yrishabha, de Millou^’s theory of the myth 
of 112 


Wade, his dealings with Ranjit Singh 61ff. 

WS/garft, his dynasty 102 

water-spilling, a superstition about 193 


Whitney, his views on the Bhdiupdtha, 
141: his views of the Hindu Grammar- 
ians, 143: his strictures on European 
opponents of his theoi’y of Skr. roots, 
14 If.: — a memorial notice of the late 


Prof. Dwight 26Bf. 

wife, suspected, in folktales, 340fE. ; — sub- 
stitution of maid for a, 343 : — folly of 

praising a, in folktales 342 

Win = Yignes 64 


words, the nature of, a lecture in the BhU- 
shana-hawiomdi, 217ff. : — modes of ex- 
pressing the meaning of, 219 : — the uses 
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